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Biscuit,  Sour  Cream 76 

Biscuit,  Squash 180 

Bluefish,  Baked  (Illustrated)      ....  75 

Bluefish  Salad  (Illustrated)        ....  76 
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Bread,  Swiss  Chocolate 460 
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Cocoa,  Iced 32 
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ATale  of  old  Teapots 

By  Katherine  Louise  Smith 

THERE  is  being  formed  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
a  rare  collection,  gathered  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  serial  guide  to 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ceramic 
productions  in  a  single  line,  and  the  col- 
lection consists  of  none  other  than  the 
prosaic  teapot. 

Teapots  are  so  friendly  and  alluring 
that  no  china-hunter  can  pass  them  by, 
and  the  Boston  collection  is  but  a  minia- 
ture tea-party,  compared  with  the  cele- 
brated 975  curious  pots  given  by  the 
wife  of  a  Russian  minister  to  Tokio  to 
the  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg.  No 
wonder  teapots  are  fascinating ;  for  what 
a  world  of  history  lurks  around  this  con- 
vivial dish ! 

Chinese  as  it  is,  the  teapot  cannot  be 
more  than  thirteen  centuries  old,  as  it  is 
only  that  length  of  time  since  the  saint 
cut  off  his  eyelids.  Every  one  knows 
the  story, —  how  Darumah,  a  Buddhist 
saint  of  India  in  the  sixth  century,  after 
spending  nine  years  in  silent  meditation, 
slept  one  night,  overcome  with  fatigue. 
So  great  was  his  anger  when  he  awoke 
that  he  cut  off  his  lazy  eyelids  and  flung 
them  on  the  ground,  and  from  them 
sprang  the  tea-plant.  Does  any  one 
doubt?  Go  ask  the  Buddhists,  who  be- 
lieve firmly,  and  have  tea-parties  called 
Cha-no-yu,  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.     If  you  still  doubt,  ask  the  Japan- 


Tea  Plant 

ese  with  whom  their  beloved  teapot  is 
regarded  on  a  par  with  their  equally 
loved  chrysanthemum. 

Every  Japanese  owns  teapots  by  the 
dozen ;  and  he  keeps  some  of  the  most 
precious  specimens  which  have  been  be- 
queathed to  him,  and  uses  them  only  on 
state  occasions.  Ask  a  Japanese  to  take 
you  to  his  favorite  resort,  and  ten  to  one 
he  will  take  you  to  Teapot  Hill,  in  Tokio. 
Here  he  will  revel  in  the  shops  on  either 
side  of  the  way,  which  are  filled  with  tiny 
teapots,  square,  triangular,  hexagonal, 
round,  oval,  high,  wide,  peaked ;  but 
adjectives  fail  to  describe  them.  And 
these  varied  forms  assume  such  shapes 
as  baskets,  bags,  tubs,  buckets,  temples, 
apples,  cats,  frogs,  and  even  men  and 
women.     Here  are  to  be  found  the  cele- 
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brated  puzzle  teapots,  and  some  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  Satsuma,  Kaga, 
Owari  ware,  as  well  as  those  fashioned 


Hot-water  Pot  and  Cream  Pitcher 


ion,  at  Brighton,  great  pyramids  of  these 
vessels,  and  the  rage  among  the  nobility 
was  so  great  that  no  one  wondered  when, 
later,  De  Quincey 
wrote  of  "  the  Eter- 
nal Teapot."  Tea 
grew  steadily  in 
favor,  and  Wedg- 
wood directed  some 
of  his  best  efforts 
to  produce  artistic 
teapots.  We  can 
picture  our  grand- 
mothers in  America 
drinking  their  "  Lib- 
erty Tea  "  in  the  fine 
Wedgwood,  Sevres, 
and    Minton    ware ; 

from  gold  and  silver;  for  no  metal  for  New  England  dames  followed  the 
escapes  the  Japanese  worker  in  fashion-  fashion  of  their  sisters  in  Merrie  Old 
ing  his  beloved  vessel.  No  wonder  the  England,  and  some  of  the  beauti- 
Japanese  love  them ;  and  we  Westerners  ful  teapots  of  these  times  with  their 
are  indebted  to  this  foreign  nation  for  soft  finish  decorate  to-day  our  best 
much  of  the  conviviality  and  good  cheer  collections.  Pewter  teapots  were  also 
that  accompany  this  homely  utensil.  used    in    America ;    and    frequently    the 

One  could  trace  the  evolution  of  the  whole  "  tea  equipage"  was  of  that 
pot  for  tea-mak- 
ing from  the  first 
rude  water  jar  of 
the  Assyrians, 
through  the  in- 
crease in  size  in 
the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  to 
the  two  capa- 
cious pots  that 
Dr.  Johnson  car- 
ried around  with 
him,  when  he 
visited,  and  in 
which  he  made 
"  a  pot  of  the 
best  chaw." 
Pope,     Dryclen, 

and  Pepys  of  diary  fame,  condescended  metal,  though  china  was  always  pre- 
to  talk  about  "  tay,"  and  the  Spectator     ferred. 

abounds  in  allusions  to  tea  parties  and  In  1690  we  learn  that  Benjamin  Har- 

best  china.  George  IV.  was  a  connois-  ris  was  licensed  to  sell  in  Boston 
seur  in  teapots,  and   had  at    his   Pavil-      :i  Coffee,  Tea,  and  Chucaletto,"  and  dry 
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goods.  Grocery,  millinery,  and  every 
other  shop  carried  a  choice  line  of  the 
favorite  beverage.  We  can  picture  the 
Colonial  Dame  in  dress  of  rich  material, 
with  huge  drapery  over  the  hips  and 
demure  cap  set  on  head,  tripping  to  the 
nearest  neighbors  with  her  own  little 
teapot  and  tea-cup,  lest  she  should  suffer 
the  indignity  of  having  to  use  a  pewter 
one  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Boston 
harbor  fairly  steeped  with  tea  that  our 
grandmothers  gave  up  their  teapots. 
Even  then  they  clung  fondly  to  their 
tea  sets,  many  of  which  can  be  found  in 
the  home  of  the  Washington  Association 
in  Morristown,  N.J.  Here  Wedgwood 
and  Staffordshire  teapots,  whose  curious 
histories  may  never  be  told,  are  placed 
side  by  side,  their  convivial  noses  almost 


touching ;  and  one  can  fancy  their  whis- 
pering to  each  other  concerning  the 
departed  dames  and  cavaliers  to  whom 
they  have  ministered.  Many  of  these 
old  teapots  have  mottoes. 

"  Kindly  take  this  gift  of  mine, 
Full  of  love  for  thee  and  thine," 

seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  ;  though  it 
smacks  of  those  inane  lines  "  The  rose  is 
red,  the  violet  blue."  All  these  teapots 
breathe  sociability  and  cheer ;  and,  on 
beholding  them,  the  desire  for  a  teapot 
collection  becomes  so  intense  that  the  be- 
holder turns  resolutely  away  to  take  from 
the  cellar  or  attic,  at  home,  her  grand- 
mother's teapot,  with  the  resolve  that 
from  henceforth  it  shall  take  its  assured 
place  among  the  household  treasures. 


Old  English  Tea  Service 


What's  the  use  of  worrying  ? 

Fretting  doesn't  pay. 
What's  the  use  of  hurrying? 

It's  the  slowest  way. 
Half  the  whims  that  worry  you 

Never  will  come  true  : 
Then  why  let  them  flurry  you, 

As  you  daily  do  ? 


Advice 


Live  your  life  out  easily  : 

Then  it  will  be  long. 
Take  what  happens  breezily: 

Whistle,  sing  a  song  ! 
Don't  waste  strength  in  worrying 

Over  phantom  ills. 
Don't  waste  time  in  hurrying  : 

That's  the  pace  that  kills. 

Somerville  Journal. 
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Artichokes 

By  Julia  Davis  Chandler 

GASTRONOMY  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  works  of 
great  writers,  from  Boccaccio, 
Scott,  and  Dumas  to  our  own  Irving 
and  Cooper. 

Whoever    reads    Du    Maurier    will 
want  always    to   add    a    la    Barigoule,     ^ 
wherever    the    word    "  artichoke  "    is    f 
mentioned.  S 

In  Europe  it  is  the  Globe,  or  French.     r 
artichoke  that  is  most  used.     It  is  the    £ 
undeveloped    flower    bud    of    a    plant 
resembling   the    thistle.     Its    name   is 
Arabic  in  origin. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  tuber, 
the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  sunflower 
family.  The  name  "  Jerusalem  "  has 
no  reference  to  the  city  in  Palestine, 
but  is  a  corruption  of  "girasol,"  the 
Italian  name  for  sunflower. 

The  name  "  Globe  "  designates  cer- 
tain varieties  of  the  French  artichoke, 
with  globular  rather  than  conical  heads, 
as  the  Purple  Globe. 

A  well-known  authority  on  gardening 
•says  this,  in  France,  is  considered  ex- 
cellent in  its  crude  state.  So  also  is  the 
Green  Provence  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
but  is  not  so  good  when  cooked. 

The  Green  Globe,  cultivated  in 
England,  has  a  more  fleshy  receptacle 
than  most  varieties ;  and  the  edible  part 
of  the  scales  is  thicker.  It  also  possesses 
higher  flavor  than  any  other  variety. 

Artichokes  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  slips,  or  suckers  from  established 
plants.  As  plants  of  one  year  develop 
but  few  heads,  and  are  tardy  ever,  it  is 
well  to  set  out  some  new  plants  each 
year  and  destroy  a  part  of  the  old 
plants. 

When  gathering  the  heads,  cut  off  the 
stems  as  well,  wherever  they  are  fit  for 
table,  else  the  plant  is  greatly  depleted. 


Globe  Artichoke 

For  pickling,  the  buds  should  be  cut 
when  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
For  other  purposes,  when  nearly  full 
size,  but  before  the  scales  of  the  calyx 
show  any  signs  of  opening ;  for  this  rs 
evidence  that  the  flower  is  ready  to  form, 
which  render  the  heads  almost  useless. 
The  only  parts  eaten  are  the  lower 
part  of  the  scales  of  the  calyx,  which  are 
pulled  off  and  dipped  in  the  sauce  if 
hot,  or  oil  and  vinegar  if  cold,  and  the 
receptacle  or  broadened  axis  of  the 
flower,  which  is  the  bonne  bouche.  This 
is  the  fond  d'artichaut,  the  French 
can  and  export,  in  English  cookery 
called  "artichoke  bottoms." 

The  "  choke  "  part  is  seed,  down,  and 
bristles,  which  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved. The  heads  should  be  boiled  in 
plenty  of  water,  to  counteract  a  slight 
astringent  quality.  The  inner  part  is 
used  in  Tuscany  in  place  of  rennets,  to 
curdle  milk  for  junket  and  curds.  It 
is  the  flowerets,  or  "  hay,"  called  the 
"inner   leaves,"   also.     After  the  scales 


Artichokes 


are  pulled  off,  these  so-called  "  leaves  ** 
are  not  eaten,  or  they  may  be  removed 
before  serving  with  a  slender  spoon. 
The  outer  leaves  and  stem  are  taken  off 
before  boiling,  the  choke  removed  after, 
and  the  heads  turned  upside  down  to 
drain,  and  then  reheated  and  served. 

Artichoke  chards  are  the  tender  leaf- 
stalks, blanched  and  cooked  like  cardoons 
of  Cy?iara  cardunculus  from  Barbary, 
though  now  grown  in  Europe.  The  French 
grow  artichokes  in  Louisiana,  and  these 
the  writer  has  had  there,  at  plantations, 
served  a  la  Bonne  Femme ;  that  is,  with 
a  hot  white  sauce,  acidulated  with  either 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  Their  flavor 
suggests  cauliflower,  or  possibly  kohl- 
rabi, and  it  was  her  preference  to  take 
only  the  scales  and  pass  the  coveted 
richer  part  to  another  of  the  fam- 
ily, willing  to  profit  by  such  strange 
lack  of  appreciation.  It  is  delicious,  but 
not  a  vegetable  that  most  care  to  indulge 
in  heartily,  which  is  fortunate  for  one's 
purse  in  the  North,  where  the  heads  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  apiece. 
These  are  brought  from  the  South,  or 
from  France,  by  steamer,  in  accordance 
with  the  demand. 

Artichokes  were  served  at  a  dinner 
given  to  Prince  Henry  recently  by  the 
Vanderbilts. 

From  an  old  leather-bound  cookery 
book,  written  before  1700,  and  handed 
down  in  Virginia  in  the  Custis  family,  I 
have  copied  this  recipe  which  tells  how 

"TO    MAKE    AN    HARTY    CHOAK    PlE." 

"  Take  12  harty  choak  bottoms  yt  are 
good  &  large,  after  you  have  boy  led  them, 
take  them  cleere  from  ye  leaves  &  cores, 
season  them  with  a  little  pepper  &  salt 
tS:  lay  them  on  a  coffin  of  paste,  with  a 
pound  of  butter  &:  ye  marrow  of  2  bones 
in  bigg  pieces,  then  close  it  up  to  set  in 
ye  oven,  then  put  halfe  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  halfe  a  pinte  of  verges  &  some  powder 
of  cinnamon  &  ginger  —  boyle  these  to- 
gether &  and  when  ye  pie  is  halfe  baked 


put  theliquor  in  &  set  it  in  ye  oven  againe 
till  it  be  quite  bak'd." 

Such  was  the  "  Harty  choak  Pie," 
perhaps  set  before  foreign  noblemen  and 
diplomats  at  Mount  Vernon,  when  the 
treasured  recipes  belonged  to  Martha 
Washington.  If  so,  Prince  Henry  is  not 
the  first  distinguished  European  to  find 
here  this  plant  so  familiar  in  the  Old 
World. 

The  word  "  coffin  "  was  the  old  name 
for  the  pastry  form  before  the  filling  went 
into  it.  So  the  old  writers,  Shakespeare 
and  others,  called  it.  The  "  verges " 
mentioned  was  verjuice,  more  used  abroad 
than  it  is  here  in  place  of  vinegar,  lemon 
juice,  or  sour  wine,  in  salads  and  des- 
serts. It  is  the  expressed  juice  of  almost 
any  green  fruit, —  currants,  grapes,  etc., 
or  of  ripe  crab-apples.  This  was  bottled 
and  kept  for  use. 

Artichokes  can  be  used  for  soup. 
A  puree  is  made  of  the  bottoms  already 
boiled,  mixed  with  Bechamel  sauce  of 
equal  bulk,  cooked  until  somewhat  re- 
duced, and  thinned  with  a  little  hot 
cream  and  butter.  This  is  said  to  be 
a  Waldorf-Astoria  recipe.  Also  a  salad 
is  made  of  an  equal  number  of  slices  of 
tomato  and  fo?id  d'artichaut,  which  in 
similar  plants  children  call  the  "  cheese." 
These  should  be  dressed  with  oil,  vine- 
gar tarragon,  chervil,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Dip  the  two  vegetables  into  this,  and 
arrange  in  the  salad  bowl,  and  pour  over 
the  dressing  which  remains.  English 
vegetarian  cook  books  give  many  recipes 
for  French  artichokes  a  V Italienne,  a  la 
Poivrade,  also  stuffed,  and  with  mush- 
room sauce. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  are  made  into 
a  soup  called  Palestine  or  Palestrina. 
They  are  cooked  a  la  Lyonnaise ;  that 
is,  simmered  in  butter  after  being  cut 
in  slices.  Remove  these,  and  to  the 
butter  add  a  little  milk  and  browned 
flour  thickening.  Season  with  sliced 
onion,  add  a  lump  of  fresh  butter,  and 
let    remain    until    brown.       Strain,    and 
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season  with  pepper  and  chopped  pars- 
lev,  and  in  this  sauce  warm  the  arti- 
chokes. Jerusalem  artichokes  a  la  Gouffi 
are  sliced,  dipped  in  French  frying  bat- 
ter made  of  three  eggs,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  olive  oil,  and  the  same  of  flour. 

Artichokes  a  la  Barigoule 
Wash   and   trim    the    artichokes,   and 
drv    them    on    a    cloth.      Remove    the 


chokes,  place  in  a  frying  basket,  and 
plunge  into  a  bath  of  boiling  oil  for 
three  minutes.  Then  stuff  and  bind 
together  with  tape,  put  into  a  stew-pan, 
and  cover  with  brown  gravy.  The  stuff- 
ing is  to  be  composed  of  bread  crumbs, 
chopped  parsley,  a  little  marjoram, 
thyme,  minced  shalot.  powdered  mace, 
a  lump  of  butter,  and  grated  lemon  rind, 
bound  together  with  the  yolk  of  egg. 


All  for  the  Oueen 

Bv  Kate  Matson  Post 


The  oak  is  king  of  the  :   rest, 

The  rose  is  the  queen  of  the  flowers. 

And  June  is  the  queen  of  the  summer-time 
Crowned  with  her  golden  hours. 


And  strawberries  ripe  and  luscious 
For  the  royal  banquet  are  spread. 

And  meadows  with  daisies  spotlessly  white 
Pillow  her  roval  head. 


A  6g  for  the  gorgeous  autumn 

Or  for  spring,  with  its  birds  in  tune. 

As  for  winter  days.  I'd  barter  them  all 
For  one  bright  day  in  June. 


An  Equatorial  Chinese  Wedding 


By  Mabel  Loomis  Todd 


FAR  down  in  the  China  Sea,  where 
it  begins  to  think  about  joining 
the  Java  Sea,  below  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  lies  the  little  Dutch  island  of 
Riouw.  Like  all  other  tropical  countries 
of  the  Orient,  the  Liugga  group  is  full 
of  Chinese.  Many  Malay.  Javanese,  and 
Siamese  cities  present  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  being  chierly  inhabited  by 
Celestials,  their  own  natives  playing  but 
secondary  parts  in  daily  affairs. 

Throughout  numerous  regions  of  the 
antipodes  "'protector  of  the  Chinese  "  is 
the  technical  title  of  important  officials, 
many  of  whom  speak  and  read  the 
difficult  language,  being  scholars  deeply 
versed  in  the  literary  treasures  of  this 
oldest  of  civilizations.  Over  the  espe- 
cial group  of  islands,  of  which  Riouw 
(or  Rhio)  is  one,  the  Sultan  of  Liugga 
exercises  a  certain  control  under  Dutch 
sovereignty.  Here  the  official  in  charge 
of  Chinese  interests  is  a  Dutch  gentle- 
man of  wide  attainments,  through  whose 
courtesy  we  attended  a  Chinese  wedding 
of  much  splendor  during  the  summer 
just  past. 

Approaching  the  bridegroom's  house, 
a  sort  of  cage  was  seen  suspended  over 
the  entrance,  sign  royal  that  the  bride 
had  come,  was  within,  and  might  be  in- 
spected by  the  favored.  A  stage,  draped 
in  superb  embroideries,  was  erected  in 
the  street  immediately  opposite  the  door- 
way, whereon  many  actors,  elaborately 
and  richly  arrayed,  were  perpetrating 
plays  of  interminable  length.  Extremely 
dramatic,  the  performers  were  stamping 
about  in  despair,  dying  with  much  real- 
ism, stiffening  in  wild  alarms,  trembling 
in  abject  terror,  and  otherwise  exhibit- 
ing mixed  and  violent  emotions,  with 
facial  expressions  to  match.  Somebody 
nearly  related  to  the  emperor  had  been 


murdered  in  jest,  and  Nemesis  was  in 
process  of  arriving.  But  it  might  be 
days  and  nights,  yet,  before  the  play  was 
finished  and  the  story  told  to  its  ending. 
A  solid  mass  of  admiring  humanity 
watched  the  play  with  breathless  interest. 

In  the  wide  covered  space  between 
stage  and  house,  tables  were  spread  with 
dainty  sweetmeats,  and  exquisite  little 
silver  forks  to  lift  them  from  the  artistic 
dishes.  Here  sat  only  invited  guests, 
but  any  one  might  watch  the  play  out- 
side. In  the  first-floor  rooms  of  the 
house  were  other  tables,  where  friends 
of  a  still  deeper  grade  of  intimacy  were 
entertained  at  supper.  But  even  here 
were  subtle  distinctions, —  furniture  of 
finely  carved  wood,  the  chairs  inlaid 
with  marble  seats  and  mother-of-pearl 
decoration,  delicate  china,  ivory  chop- 
sticks, for  the  upper  class  relatives  and 
friends,  stools,  coarse  china,  and  black 
chopsticks,  for  those  of  lower  degree. 
Each  to  his  own. 

The  bridegroom,  a  big,  fat,  handsome 
boy  of  seventeen,  with  a  kindly,  intelli- 
gent face  and  dressed  in  a  gorgeous 
peacock-green  brocade  robe  with  a  man- 
darin hat,  was  assiduously  looking  after 
his  friends,  his  fine  old  father  likewise 
playing  hospitable  host  most  courteously. 
In  glass  cases  were  portrait  figures  of 
father  and  mother,  carved  and  colored, 
perfect  in  every  detail  of  likeness,  with 
no  wrinkle  omitted. 

Through  several  rooms  of  feasting 
guests  we  made  our  way,  past  a  rear 
apartment  where  servants  were  making 
merry,  and  so  up  a  finely  polished  stair- 
way to  the  centre  of  all  the  festivities, — 
the  little  bride  herself.  This  upper  room 
was  intensely  hot,  lighted  by  scores  of 
tiaring  lamps  and  candles,  and  filled 
with   women   friends.     The   heroine   of 
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the  celebration,  a  gentle  little  maiden  of 
seventeen,  was  seated  on  a  stool,  her 
black  hair  elaborately  arranged,  hands 
meekly  folded,  eyes  cast  down,  while 
an  old  woman  standing  close  beside  her 
was  vigorously  fanning  the  stifling  air 
4  into  some  semblance  of  a  breeze.  Even 
then  it  seemed  incredible  that  she  should 
not  faint  under  the  burden  of  her 
apparel.  Six  deep  piled  the  gorgeous 
embroideries  on  her  poor  little  body, — 
three  or  four  scalloped  capes  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  coats  short  and  long,  petti- 
coats of  divers  shapes,  and  underneath 
the  accumulation  a  thickly  pleated  skirt, 
showing  the  finest  embroider)'  of  all, 
though  each  garment  was  stiff  with  gold 
and  flowers  of  all  shades  in  delicate 
stitches  upon  the  rich  silks.  The  smooth 
hair  bore  two  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  pre- 
cious stones,  in  daggers  and  pins  and 
dragons ;  but  never  a  word  said  the 
demure  little  bride  or  a  movement  made, 
except  once,  as  the  perspiration  dripped 
from  her  chin,  to  look  up  in  a  helpless 
sort  of  way  at  the  peering  faces  all 
about. 

In  parts  of  China  the  ordeal  is  worse ; 
for  it  is  considered  the  best  of  form,  and 
particularly  salutary,  for  everybody  to 
make  audible  comment  of  bitter  tenor, 
and  in  tones  modulated  for  the  certain 
hearing  of  their  victim. 

"Her  clothes  are  very  common," 
"  What  hideous  hands  !  "  "  How  awk- 
wardly she  sits ! "  being  a  few  of  the 
gentle  remarks  frequently  levelled  at 
'he  innocent  and  unoffending  subject. 
These  and  the  like  are  flung  at  her  not 
only  for  hours,  but  during  several  suc- 


cessive days.  Here  the  remarks  were 
but  occasional,  and  not  very  biting  in 
character. 

Behind  the  bride  with  her  modest, 
downcast  eyes  was  an  open  doorway 
leading  to  the  bridal  chamber,  where 
stood  a  gorgeous  bed  of  carved  teak, 
the  canopy  frame  particularly  rich  in 
heavy  flowers  and  leaves  in  high  relief. 
The  hangings  and  covers  were  of 
scarlet,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver, 
while  suspended  ornaments  of  silver 
diversified  the  upper  frame  with  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  decoration. 

A  case  of  carved  wood  with  glass 
doors  contained  shelves,  upon  which, 
neatly  folded,  were  silk  sarongs,  and 
robes  of  many  sorts,  tiny  shoes,  petti- 
coats, and  more  silver  and  gold, —  the 
little  lady's  whole  dowry  of  riches. 

In  a  corner  stood  a  table  bearing  two 
enormous  silver  candlesticks,  in  which 
flared  huge  flames.  Behind  them, 
against  the  wall,  were  fantastically  ar- 
ranged towers  and  pyramids  of  attrac- 
tive color  and  texture,  monuments  of 
sweetmeats  ;  in  front,  a  heavy  silver 
teapot  and  two  silver  cups  and  saucers. 
During  the  forenoon  the  young  couple 
had  sat  for  a  few  moments  at  the  table, 
making  a  pretence  of  taking  breakfast 
together.  This  was  the  gist  of  the 
whole  ceremony,  and  "  clinched "  the 
matter.  All  the  rest  was  mere  externals, 
uon-essential  to  the  heart  of  the  occasion. 

I  tried  to  make  the  gentle  bride  lift 
her  eyes  and,  at  least,  smile  a  farewell, 
as  we  left  her ;  but  the  most  we  could 
obtain  was  a  flicker  of  the  eyelids, 
which  we  interpreted  into  a  friendly 
good-bye. 
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Southern  Housekeeping:  Notes  of  a  Win 
ter's  Residence  in  the  South 

By  Adelaide  G.  Waters 


THE  planter's  mansion  and  the 
low,  unpainted  cabin  of  the 
negro,  stand  as  before  the 
war,  but  housekeeping  has  undergone 
reconstruction.  The  old-fashioned  man- 
sions, of  which  travellers  wrote,  are  on 
sugar  plantations  and  roads  out  from  the 
towns.  A  love  of  picturesque,  one  may 
say  romantic,  architecture  prevails. 

There  are  gardens  around  nearly  all 
the  houses,  though  that  hardly  seems 
necessary  when  the  whole  country  is  a 
garden,  which  in  the  mild  climate  are  so 
luxuriant  that  the  homes  can  be  gar- 
nished at  all  seasons.  So  strong  is  the 
love  of  flowers  prevailing  at  the  South, 
that  no  wonder  Cable  calls  heaven 
"  that  other  land  of  light  and  flowers." 
Huge  cisterns,  generally  painted  green, 
from  which  water  filtered  through  char- 
coal is  drawn,  stand  in  the  rear  yards. 

St.  Louis  people  drink  the  Missouri- 
Mississippi  water  unnltered,  and  con- 
sider that  the  mud  imparts  richness  and 
flavor ;  but  farther  down  they  agree  with 
Mark  Twain,  who  said  he  could  drink 
the  Mississippi,  if  he  could  have  some 
other  water  to  wash  it  with. 

The  kitchen  is  built  separately,  to 
avoid  the  heat  and  smell  of  cooking. 
Ceilings  are  high  for  the  sake  of  cool- 
ness, which  gives  the  rooms  a  rather 
scantily  furnished  appearance.  In  the 
impoverishment  of  old  families,  house- 
hold gods  have  often  been  sacrificed ; 
and  elegant  pieces  of  furniture,  with  an 
aristocratic  air  of  having  seen  better 
days,  used  to  be  found  at  auctions. 
Among  such  relics  were  old-fashioned 
mahogany  tables,  elaborately  carved  and 
canopied  bedsteads.  Armoires,  which  are 
large   dark  wardrobes,  are   part  of  the 


regular  furniture  of  a  bedroom.  They 
are  kept  locked,  and  are  the  repositories 
of  many  articles,  which  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  about  on  account  of  the  servants. 

The  large  rooms  are  with  difficulty 
warmed  by  coke  fires  in  narrow  open 
grates.  These  must  be  frequently  re- 
plenished, for  coke  blazes  and  burns 
down  quickly.  As  severe  weather  is  un- 
prepared for,  there  is  more  suffering 
during  unlooked  for  cold  than  in  the 
North.  Preparing  for  heat  is  annual, 
and  the  beds  are  draped  in  mosquito 
netting,  which  even  the  negroes  regard 
as  a  necessity. 

The  decorative  craze  has  not  ap- 
peared, and  there  are  not  even  many 
pictures,  although  it  would  seem  that 
representations  of  snow  scenes  and  the 
wonderful  frozen  beauty  of  a  Northern 
forest  with  its  swaying  ice-boughs  would 
be  like  a  glimpse  into  a  new  world  to 
them.  Graceful  live-oak  moss  drapes 
the  looking-glasses  of  Southern  girls ; 
and  sometimes  chairs  are  ingeniously 
constructed  from  a  thick  woody  vine 
which  grows  wild,  and,  when  thus  wound 
about,  looks  like  the  twisted  snakes  of 
Laocoon. 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  take  a  seat  at  a 
Southern  table.  All  dinners  begin  with 
soup.  Biscuit  generally  take  the  place 
of  bread,  though  there  is  rye  bread 
flavored  with  caraway  and  delightful 
corn  bread,  or  hoe  cake  baked  accord- 
ing to  the  old  negress's  approved 
recipe :  "  Well,  you  see,  honey,  I  takes 
jes'  'bout  right  of  meal  an'  jes'  'bout 
right  of  water,  and  den  I  bakes  it  jes' 
'bout  nuff."  The  biscuit  are  shortened 
with  cottonseed  oil.  Yams  are  as 
much  sweeter  than  an   ordinary  sweet 
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potato  as  that  is  sweeter  than  an  Irish 
one.  The  demand  for  them  at  home  is 
so  great  that  not  many  are  sent  away. 
Sweet  potato  "  pone "  is  a  pudding. 
Sweet  potato  pie  is  a  delicacy  found  on 
the  negro's  table.  Hominy  is  a  favor- 
ite breakfast  dish.  Gumbo  is  a  soup 
with  a  cone  of  boiled  rice  in  the  centre. 
Readers  of  Cable  will  remember  how 
good-hearted  Mrs.  Riley  brought  to  the 
half-starved  Richlings  "  a  plate  of 
steaming,  smoking,  delicious  gumbo, 
with  Mike  on  her  arm  striving  to  lave 
his  socks  in  it." 

Condensed  milk  is  generally  used, 
though  the  climate  seems  adapted  for 
cows,  especially  delicate  Jerseys.  The 
agreeable  pecan  does  not  reach  the 
North  entirely  fresh.  Plantains  are 
fried,  and  taste  like  a  coarse-grained 
banana.  Figs  are  dried,  and  make  de- 
licious preserve.  Creole  housekeepers 
spread  sheets  under  the  orange-trees, 
to  catch  the  falling  blossoms,  and  make 
cordials  from  them,  also  from  rose 
geraniums  and  other  sweet-scented 
plants.  Eating  oranges  fresh  from  the 
trees  is  a  unique  and  delightful  experi- 
ence. Mandarin  oranges  have  a  pe- 
culiar flavor,  which  epicures  think 
delicious  and  consider  proof  of  an 
aristocratic  palate  to  be  able  to  detect. 
Oranges  are  almost  as  expensive  in 
Louisiana  as  in  New  England,  and 
apples  so  much  so  that  buying  a  barrel 
of  them  would  be  as  much  of  an  out- 
lay as  buying  a  barrel  of  oranges  at  the 
North. 

Yet  Nature  has  dealt  more  liberally 
with  the  Southern  child  than  with  any 
other  in  the  matter  of  sweets.  While 
the  little  Esquimaux  are  sucking  tallow 
candles,  and  the  New  Englanders  biting 
the  sweet  ends  of  clover,  the  South- 
erners are  reveling  in  the  long-drawn 
sweetness  of  sugar-cane.  This  touch  of 
nature  makes  them  all  kin,  from  the 
little  darky,  rapturously  drawing  in  its 
blissful  juices,  to  the  planter's  golden- 


haired  darling.  The  delicious  sugar- 
house  syrup  is  called  "  cuit,"  and  is  of 
very  delicate  flavor. 

Ice  factories  have  made  ice  cheaper 
South  than  North,  and  a  great  deal  is 
used  in  the  summer.  Bouquets  of 
flowers  are  frozen  into  fresh  blocks  and 
used  to  ornament  dinner  tables.  An 
"ice-chop"  is  a  bowl  of  cracked  ice. 

After  dinner  black  coffee  is  served. 
It  is  the  favorite  drink,  and  its  scarcity 
during  the  war  caused  more  discomfort 
than  that  of  any  other  article.  Rye 
bran,  sweet  potatoes,  cut  in  cubes,  and 
peanuts  were  used  as  substitutes. 

Although  ladies  have  worked  in  their 
own  kitchens  since  the  war,  they  have 
never  done  washing,  which  is  consid- 
ered drudgery  unfit  for  them. 

Readers  of  "  Dr.  Sevier  "  will  remem- 
ber his  indignation  at  finding  Mary 
Richling  covertly  resorting  to  it  as  a 
means  of  earning.  It  is  sent  out  to  be 
done  by  the  negroes,  and  every  article 
must  be  listed  to  insure  its  return.  They 
starch  the  clothes  so  stiff,  even  the 
handkerchiefs,  that  a  cold  in  the  head  is 
not  to  be  indulged  in. 

In  no  way  is  the  easy  good  nature  of 
Southern  people  better  shown  than  in 
their  tolerance  of  the  negro.  They  have 
no  feeling  of  ill-will.  On  the  contrary, 
they  desire  his  progress.  Experience 
has  taught  them  not  to  expect  much. 
Housekeepers  are  forced  to  keep  every- 
thing under  lock  and  key,  and  dole  out 
supplies  as  scantily  as  possible.  Negroes 
do  not  like  house  service,  preferring  to 
work  in  the  fields  ;  and  since  the  war  the 
races  have  drawn  farther  apart,  since 
they  are  not  drawn  together  by  compul- 
sory labor. 

People  do  not  entertain  lavishly,  as 
before  the  war,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  service.  A  house 
servant,  who  lodged  out,  would  never  be 
looked  for,  if  there  was  a  light  storm,  no 
matter  how  much  she  might  be  needed. 
Wages  are  very  small,  though  the  ser- 
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vants  expect  presents  every  Christmas, 
and  surround  one  with  cries  of  "  Christ- 
mas gif !  " 

House  and  home  keeping  goes  on, 
also,  in  these  low,  dusky  cabins,  the  whole 
interior  of  which  is  seen  at  once.  The 
negro's  dwelling  is  like  himself, — 
unique.  Speculators  buy  these  abodes, 
and  rent  them  at  exorbitant  prices,  fre- 
quently getting  a  return  of  40  or  50  per 
cent. 


Before  the  war,  negroes  were  not  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  sickness  and  old 
age.  So,  naturally,  they  did  not  acquire 
the  habit  of  looking  out  for  a  rainy  day. 
They  have  now  formed  beneficiary  socie- 
ties, to  aid  one  another  in  illness. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks  their  con- 
dition is  improving,  and  the  same  sun, 
which  lights  the  white  man's  growing 
prosperity,  shines  also  on  the  freedman's 
cabin  floor,  in  token  of  a  brighter  day. 


Shadows  of  Winp-s 


Sometimes  in  spring,  above  the  wave  or  grass, 
We  start  to  see  a  sudden  shadow  pass, 

And  with  quick -lifted  eye  behold  afar, 

As  though  arrived  that  moment  from  a  star, 

Dark  forms  half  lost  in  space,  that  seem  to  be 
God's  spies  sent  hither  from  infinity. 

We  pause  and  watch  them, —  wild  birds  flying 

o'er, 
Northward  to  Hudson  Bay  or  Labrador. 

And  great  winds  blowing 
Some  hint  of  God  and  of 


Thus  o'er  the  spirit's  lens  there  sometimes  pass, 
Seen  or  half  seen,  like  shadows  in  a  glass, 

Glimpses  of  wild  free  wings  that  lightly  fan 
The  upper  regions  of  the  soul  of  man. 

With  quickened  breath  and  eager,  lifted  face, 
We  watch  their  passage,  see  them  fade  in  space. 

They   fade,  yet   leave   behind  some  sense  ob- 
scure 
Of  that  high  atmosphere,  serene  and  pure, 

from  earth's  impact  free, — 

eternity. 

—  William  Prescott  Foster  in  Century  Magazine. 


An  Edenite  Method  or  Two 

By  Helen   Campbell 


IT  is  really  with  this  generation, 
only,  that  physicians  as  a  body  have 
come  into  full  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  food  in  the  human  economy 
and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  cure  or  pro- 
duction of  disease.  The  old-fashioned 
doctor,  if  he  considered  the  subject  at  all, 
was  apt  to  say,  "  Oh,  let  them  eat  what 
they  fancy";  and  the  old-fashioned  pa- 


tient "  stuffed  a  cold  "  with  no  faintest 
knowledge  that  the  modern  version  of 
the  old  saying  reads,  "  If  you  stuff  a 
cold,  you  will  have  to  starve  a  fever." 

Only  in  this  generation  has  "  Sick 
Cookery  "  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the 
things  the  young  medical  graduate 
should  understand ;  and  here  and  there, 
in  the  most  progressive  medical  colleges. 
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courses  of  such  cookery  are  now  a  part 
of  the  required  work.  And  this  ad- 
vance in  thought  they  owe,  as  one  of  the 
most  honored  members  of  the  profes- 
sion not  long  ago  said,  "not  to  any 
gleam  of  common  sense  in  these  lines 
among  ourselves,  but  to  the  work  of  the 
food  faddists,  who  run  their  theories  into 
the  ground,  at  times,  but  who  often  have 
facts  on  their  side,  when  we  come  to  the 
actual  rebuilding  of  shaky  bodies." 

"  But  you  fought  them  all  the  same  ?  " 

"  Certainly  :  reacting  against  them,  as 
is  our  custom,  with  anything  outside  of 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  '  regular 
school.'  But  we  have  been  forced  to 
find  out  what  they  were  all  driving  at, 
and  thus  are  now  in  possession  of  a 
good  many  important  facts.  Now  it  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  air,  and  gross  feed- 
ing, save  by  the  grossly  ignorant,  is  re- 
nounced by  most  really  sensible  people. 
These  Fruitarians,  or  Edenites,  as  they 
called  themselves",  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  I  never  saw  one  of  them, 
as  it  happens  ;  but  their  gospel  is  redeem- 
ing us  from  many  an  evil  of  the  past. 
The  more  fruit  in  the  day's  rations,  the 
better  for  all  eaters.  California  is  the 
real  pill  box,  or  its  substitute,  for  the 
nation  ;  and  her  grapes,  and  all  our  East- 
ern ones,  too,  for  that  matter,  stand  as  the 
discounters  of  our  awful  statistics  in  the 
way  of  patent  medicine  production." 

"  Then  you  are  with  them  now,  are 
you,  Dr.  B.  ?  " 

The  great  physician  stroked  his  chin, 
meditatively. 

"  Of  course  ;  and  yet  it  began  in  fight- 
ing against  them, —  a  pooh-poohing  of 
Grahamites  and  all  that  order,  with  no 
thought  as  to  what  it  might  mean.  They 
were  as  crude  in  their  way,  you  see,  as 
we  in  ours,  but  pioneers  ;  and  we  reacted 
and  fought,  as  is  our  custom,  with  the 
new.  We  are  learning ;  but  in  a  country 
of  this  size,  made  up  of  every  nation- 
ality under  heaven,  you  can't  expect  re- 
form all  along  the  line  at  once.     The 


women  would  seem  the  ones  to  take  to 
the  Edenite  theories,  but  they  don't. 
The  fact  is,  for  all  this  outcry  as  to  bur- 
dens, they  don't  want  to  be  relieved 
from  this  mass  of  cookery  :  else  why  has 
the  woman's  page  in  every  paper  a  col- 
umn of  new  kinds  of  cake  and  sweet 
stuff  generally  ?  Puff-paste  day  at  the 
cooking  schools  is  thronged.  They  like 
what  gives  the  most  trouble.  It's  the 
way  with  women,  conservative  to  the 
marrow,  the  most  of  them,  though  I 
admit  a  good  many  are  getting  more 
rational.  When  women  bring  up  their 
children  by  the  new  light,  we  shall  have 
a  people  of  magnificent  physique  ;  for  we 
are  coming  to  it.  My  generation  found 
out  as  it  could.  Men  are  what  women 
make  them, —  did  you  know  that  ?  —  plus 
some  results  of  our  own  headstrongness, 
on  the  way  down  the  ages.  But  we 
shall  come  out  all  right."  And  with  this 
optimistic  declaration  the  famous  man 
sped  away  to  a  case  of  appendicitis, 
shaking  his  head,  as  he  went,  over  the 
totally  unnecessary  nature  of  this  latest 
modern  disease. 

But  the  talk  had  revived  certain  mem- 
ories of  many  years  ago,  of  a  curious 
little  colony  of  Edenites  in  California, — 
a  State  of  innumerable  experiments  in  liv- 
ing,—  many  reverting  finally  to  ordinary 
methods  again  ;  but,  there  is  something 
in  the  air,  it  would  seem,  tempting 
always  to  fresh  essays.  This  little  group 
of  families,  barely  a  score  of  people,  re- 
nounced cooked  food  absolutely,  and 
barred  out  from  their  dietary  all  save 
fruits,  grains,  and  nuts.  A  large  mill 
for  grinding  wheat,  or  other  grain,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  their  only  kitchen 
utensil ;  and  as  often  their  own  teeth 
served  the  same  purpose,  and  they  ate 
their  food  unground,  affirming  that  thus 
the  highest  flavor  was  secured. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  wean- 
ing of  the  first  baby  born  into  this  sys- 
tem, there  was  question,  which  ended 
in    soaking   ground    wheat    over    night, 
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then  adding  a  little  fruit  juice  to  the 
liquid,  and  trying  it  on  the  baby,  who, 
whatever  his  interior  view  may  have 
been,  accepted  with  no  protest.  He 
learned  speedily  to  copy  his  elders,  and 
cut  all  his  teeth  on  the  sweet  grain, 
which  he  chewed  with  full  relish. 

As  a  compromise  with  poor  human 
nature,  which,  at  moments,  looked  back 
to  the  flesh-pots,  they  invented  dishes 
of  various  orders :  salads,  minus  all 
condiments ;  cakes  and  pies  even,  the 
latter  being  combinations  not  to  be 
despised,  and  the  precursors  of  the 
"fruit  blocks,"  the  latest  method  with 
the  California  fruit  supply.  In  this 
case,  they  wanted  some  equivalent  for 
the  Thanksgiving  plum-pudding  and 
the  Christinas  mince-pie,  and  appeared 
content  with  the  results  obtained. 

In  the  matter  of  drinks,  every  variety 
of  fruit  gave  up  its  juice  ;  but  sugar,  as 
a  rule,  was  forbidden,  the  natural  sugar 
of  the  fruit  itself  being  held  to  be 
enough.  Later  on,  they  fell  away  in 
some  degree  from  early  rigidities ;  but 
the  perfect  health  of  the  colony,  the 
delightful  complexions  and  clear  eyes 
of  its  members,  had  meant  something  to 
onlookers,  the  amount  of  time  saved 
from  miscellaneous  cooking  for  other 
pursuits  having  also  made  favorable 
impression.  They  were  really  a  needed 
leaven  in  the  lump,  their  mission,  like 
that  of  leaven,  a  lightening  up  of  the 
mass  for  a  better  loaf  for  all. 

As  to  the  pie,  it  meant  simply  ground 


wheat,  or  oats,  sprinkled  thickly  on  a 
plate,  bits  of  fruit  of  any  variety  chosen, 
or  a  mixture,  on  this  bottom  crust,  more 
wheat  above,  and  all  put  in  the  sun  to 
cake  over  slightly.  And,  for  the  cake 
itself,  it  was  merely  combinations  of 
every  form  of  dried  fruit,  in  some 
cases,  soaked  just  long  enough  to  swell 
slightly  and  soften  ;  in  others,  as  with 
figs,  dates,  and  prunes,  or  apples, 
chopped  fine.  A  layer  of  ground  wheat 
at  times,  then  fruit,  then  nut-meats,  and 
so  on,  to  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
loaf  of  cake,  pressed  until  well  set. 
But  another  order  was  again  fruit,  with 
or  without  nut-meats,  and  pressed  under 
a  real  press,  so  that  it  had  solid  form 
and  could  be  cut  in  slices,  really  a  sort 
of  confection,  and  to  be  relished  by  who- 
ever might  share  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  combinations 
were  only  limited  by  the  fruit  supply, 
and  could  vary,  from  day  to  day,  as  they 
did.  The  patent  choppers  had  not 
then  arrived,  and  ground  nuts  and  nut 
butters  were  unknown ;  but  all  their 
methods  were  the  precursors  of  what 
the  great  sanitariums  now  make  a  part 
of  the  daily  bill  of  fare.  In  short,  with- 
out knowing  it,  we  are  coming  into 
Edenite  ways ;  and  further  progress  on 
the  road  they  travelled  can  bring  only 
more  and  more  favor  for  the  theories 
which,  without  abolishing  any  good 
thing  of  the  present,  will  certainly 
modify  all  thought  as  to  the  essentials 
of  food  as  a  whole. 


Life 


A  crust  of  bread  and  a  corner  to  sleep  in, 
A  minute  to  smile  and  an  hour  to  weep  in, 
A  pint  of  joy  to  a  peck  of  trouble, 
And  never  to  laugh  but  the  moans  come  double ; 
And  that  is  life  ! 


A  crust  and  a  corner  that  love  makes  precious, 
With  the  smile  to  warm  and  the  tear  to  refresh 

us  ; 
And  joys  seem  sweeter  when  cares  come  after; 
And  a  moan  is  the  finest  of  oils  for  laughter ; 
And  that  is  life  I 


Lessons  in  the  Economics  of  Nutrition 
and  Practical  Cookery 

By  Mary  D.  Chambers 

Lesson  III. 
Discussion  Composition  of  Human  Body 

Classification  of  Foods,  continued  Protein 29.75  pounds. 

Organic  food  materials  further  classi-  Fats 5 

fied  into :   Nitrogenous  or  Proteid  foods,  Carbohydrates    ...  0.25 

muscle-building   and  heat-giving.     Non-  Water 108 

nitrogenous,  heat-giving.  Mineral  matter    .     .     .       11 

154 
Test  for  the  Presence  of  Nitrogen 

Add  strong  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  color,  Daily   Outgo 

deepening  into  orange  on    the  addition  Water    ...     6.5 

of  ammonia,   indicates  the   presence  of  C02  .     .     .     .     2.25  (about  300  gms.  C.) 

nitrogen.  Fasces    ...     0.6 

Urea      ...     0.2   (about  20  gms.  N.) 

Test  for  the  Presence  of  Carbon  Mineral  matter     o.  1 

Subject  to  dry  heat  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture.    Substance  will  blacken  by    sepa-  Daily  Income 
ration  of  carbon.                                                     Since  the  two  chief  functions  of  the 

Non-nitrogenous    foods    further    sub-  nutrients  —  i.e.,    the  proteids,   fats,    and 

divided  into  :  —  carbohydrates  —  are  to  build  muscle  and 

Fats  —  will    dissolve    in    ether,    will  to  furnish   heat,  the   daily  income  of  the 

leave  greasy  stain  on  paper.  body,  or  the  dietary,  can  be  calculated 

Carbohydrates  —  will  be    colored    yel-  in  terms  of  protein  and  energy, 
low  by  alkalis.  For  every  gram  of  nitrogen  excreted 

Bread,  cheese,  sugar,  flour,  lard,  yolk  about  6J  grams    proteid    are    required ; 

and  white  of  egg,  etc.,  tested  by  means  therefore,    the     average     daily     proteid 

of  reagents  given   above,  and   classified  should   equal   about    125   grams,   or   .28 

as  nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous.  pounds. 

Same  substances  tested  for  the  pres-  In  ordinary  working  life  the  heat  re- 

ence  of  fat.  quired    equals    about     3,000     calories : 

Percentage  composition  of   foregoing  therefore,  food  is  needed   of  such   kind 

foods   then   given.     (See   "  Bulletin  No.  and  amount  as  will  furnish  this  quantity 

28.")  of  heat  by  combustion  in  the  body. 

r,  .  r     xt-j  j    /-*     l  •  Note. —  Calorie  =  the   amount    of    heat  re- 

Percentage   of  Nitrogen   and   Carbon    in  .     ,  .  .  _ 

6       J  *  quired  to  raise  1  pound  water  40  F. 

Nutrients 
Protein:  nitrogen,    16  per  cent.;  car-  Fuel  Value  of  Nutrients 

bon,  54  per  cent.  Protein,  4  calories  per  gram. 

Fats  :  carbon,  79  per  cent.  Fats,  8.9  calories  per  gram. 

Carbohydrates :  carbon,  40   per  cent.  Carbohydrates,  4  calories  per  gram. 
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Practical  Work 

How  attained  : 

Table    of    composition    of    following 

Cook  in  skin. 

vegetables  given.     (See 

"Bulletin  28.") 

Serve  with  vinegar. 

Students  required  to  calculate  the  num- 

ber of  calories  of  energy  yielded  by  one 

Sweet   Potatoes 

pound   of   each.     Cost 

per  pound  esti- 

Characteristics : 

mated. 

Much  starch. 

Peas 

Onions 

Much  sugar. 

Green  corn 

Turnips 

Object  in  cooking : 

Beets 

Spinach 

Preserve  sweetness. 

Sweet  potatoes 

Squash 

Avoid  sogginess. 
How  attained  : 

Vegetables    distributed    to    students, 

Bake  in  skin. 

characteristics  studied,  object  in  cookery 

discussed,  and  method  of  attaining  same. 

Onions 

Results  tabulated. 

Characteristic : 
Strong  juice. 

Peas 

Flaky  structure. 

Characteristics  : 

Object  in  cooking : 

Sweet  flavor. 

Milder  flavor. 

Much  proteid. 

Preserve  shape. 

Much  cellulose. 

How  attained : 

Object  in  cooking : 

Change  water  twice. 

Preserve  flavor. 

Simmer. 

Render  proteid  available. 

' 

How  attained  : 

Turnips  (  Yelloui) 

Salted  water. 

Characteristics : 

Serve  in  form  of 

puree. 

Strong  flavor. 
Tough  fibres. 

Green  Corn 

Object  in  cooking : 

Characteristics : 

Eliminate  strong  taste. 

Sweet  juice. 

Soften  flesh. 

Very  tough  cellulose. 

How  attained : 

Object  in  cooking : 

Slice  and  boil. 

Retain  juice. 

Mash. 

Soften  cellulose. 

How  attained : 

Spinach 

Cook  in  sheath. 

Characteristics : 

Put  on  in  cold  water. 

Much  water. 

Gritty. 

Beets 

Valuable  salts. 

Characteristics : 

Object  in  cooking. 

Sugar. 

Free  from  grit. 

Soluble  coloring. 

Retain  salts. 

Fibrous. 

How  attained : 

Object  in  cooking : 

Wash  thoroughly. 

Preserve  juice  and  color. 

Cook  in  water  that  clings  to  leaves 

Render  fibres  tender. 

Cook  until  water  is  absorbed. 

i8 
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Squash 

Characteristics : 

Much  water. 

Little  flavor. 

Tender  flesh. 
Object  in  cooking : 

Preserve  flavor. 
How  attained  : 

Steam,   mash,    and    season    deli- 
cately, or  cut  in  cubes  or  slices. 

Crumb,  egg,  crumb  again. 

Fry  in  deep  fat. 

To  "  Crumb-and-Egg"  Articles 

for  Frying 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water 
to  each  egg,  and  beat.      (Water  to  pre- 
vent much  froth). 

Roll  article  in  crumbs  (to  absorb  sur- 
face moisture,  which  would  prevent 
adhesion  of  egg). 

Dip  in  egg,  and  roll  again  in  crumbs. 

Questions 
How  much  per  pound  do  we  pay  for 
the  water  in  potatoes  ?  in  cabbage  ? 
What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  day's 


energy  if  yielded  by  potatoes  alone  ?  by 
peas  ? 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  day's 
protein  from  the  same  sources  ? 

If  the  day's  energy  is  yielded  by  pro- 
tein and  carbohydrates,  how  many  grams 
of  carbohydrates  will  be  needed  ? 

If  by  protein  and  fats,  how  many 
grams  of  fats  ? 

A  man  weighing  140  pounds  ascends 
a  ladder  330  feet  high  five  times  every 
hour  for  eight  hours.  How  much  energy 
does  he  expend  ? 

Define  the  following  terms  as  applied 
to  food  :  healthful,  cheap,  economical. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  vegetable 
foods  as  regards  these  standards  ? 

Which  do  you  consider  the  cheapest 
of  the  vegetables  just  studied  ? 
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The  Test  of  "Delft" 


The  first  and  most  prominent  ear-mark 
of  "  Delft  "  china  is  that  of  color.  Every- 
body knows  that  Delft  is  blue,  but  it 
must  not  be  too  blue.  The  genuine 
article  is  as  hard  as  porcelain,  and  its 
natural  color  is  a  pure  white.  The  only 
thing  that  should  be  blue  is  the  figure  or 
design,  and  the  production  of  this  deep 
indigo  tint  is  one  of  Holland's  cherished 
secrets. 

The  trade-mark  which  is  best  known 
on  the  Delft  plate  has  been  long  familiar 
to    the    critical    city  of    New   York.     It 


consists  of  an  oddly  shaped  U  sur- 
mounting an  F.  What  this  mark  really 
signifies  is  long  since  forgotten. 

Another  test  of  Delft  is  its  ring.  You 
do  not  need  to  eat  off  a  Delft  plate  with 
a  pair  of  ice-tongs  to  hear  the  true  por- 
celain ring.  Strike  it  with  your  finger 
while  admiring  the  Dutch  characteristics 
of  the  design. 

No  machine  ever  made  a  Delft  decora- 
tion, and  the  modern  article  is  most 
readily  distinguished  by  its  uniformity 
of  design. — House  Furnishing  Review. 


Selected   Verse 


The  Country  Unexplored 

Oceans  are  drained  and   earth's    dark  heart  is 

riven, 
Man's  daring  spirit  knows  nor  bound  nor  bar: 
He  wrests  its  secrets  from  the  very  heaven, 
Weighing  and  measuring  farthest  sun  and  star 

Only  one  land  is  left, —  not  far  away, 

And  yet   more  strange   than  where,  in   spectral 

skies, 
Hangs  the  weird  midnight  sun,  or  burning  day 
Over  mysterious  deserts  sinks  and  dies : 

The  Country  Unexplored  of  Sleep  and  Dreams, 
Whose  shores  we  reach  with   mind  and  senses 

chained, 
And    where   no     compass    guides,    no    beacon 

gleams, 
To    show   how  some    safe    harbor    might    be 

gained. 

But  this  of  that  dim,  phantom  land  we  know, 
This   through    all    maze  and   blindness    clearly 

see, — 
That  in  those  dells  where  Sleep's  dark  poppies 

grow 
We  seek  and  find  and  touch  unconsciously 

Those    secret   springs  of    life  whence    first   we 

drew 
Being  and  nurture  at  God's  primal  call, 
And  in  their  mystic  deeps  refresh,  renewT, 
Each  force,  each  power,  whereby  we  live  at  all. 
So,  fearless  and  alone,  night  after  night 
Through  that  strange  country  still  we  come  and 

What    though    its    paths    may   skirt    the    fields 

where  white 
Death  lilies  glimmer  like  eternal  snow  : 

Fields  that  we  enter  still  more  darkly  blind 
Than  Sleep's  dim,  unknown  land,  yet  it  may  be 
He  who  gives  life  even  there  will  let  us  find 
The  hidden  springs  of  Immortality  ! 

Stuart  Sterne. 


A  Dream  in  Spring 

Like  weary  sentries,  grim  and  gray, 
The  stately  houses  stretch  away 

In  long  unbroken  line ; 
Their  beetling  brows  in  anger  frown 
Upon  a  cottage  old  and  brown, — 

Thy  home,  O  heart  of  mine ! 

Yet  there  the  velvet  grasses  grow, 
And  there  the  pale  wild  cowslips  blow. 

The  first  wild  bluebird  sings. 
In  dreams  he  sees  the  tiny  nest 


Where  downy  fledglings  sway  to  rest 
Beneath  his  mate's  soft  wings. 

And  there  a  giant  maple  stands, 
Outspreading  his  protecting  hands, 

Like  pious  friar  of  old, 
O'er  sunken  roof  and  moss-grown  wall 
Where  white  catalpa  blossoms  fall, — 

Snow  arrows  tipped  with  gold  ! 

Caressed  by  bee  and  butterfly, 
On  either  side  the  long  walk  lie 

Low  beds  of  tangled  flowers  ; 
And  up  and  down  the  quiet  street 
The  sunbeams  dance  with  tripping  feet 

Through  all  the  fleeting  hours. 

But,  oh,  the  cottage  lies  so  still  f 
No  more  its  list'ning  echoes  thrill 

With  childish  laugh  and  song : 
The  tireless  mother-hands  have  rest, 
Clasped  close  upon  the  pulseless  breast, — 

And,  oh,  the  years  are  long ! 

Yet  ever  when  the  faint  perfume 
From  nodding  purple  lilac  bloom 

Steals  through  the  spring  sunshine, 
In  dreams  that  old-time  home  I  see, 
Which  never  more  may  shelter  thee, 

O  lonely  heart  of  mine  ! 

Mabel  H.  Eastman,  in  Kansas  City  Star 


Away  with  old  sorrow,  away  with  dim  tears, 
That  were  shed  all  in  vain  for  the  wreckage  of 

years  1 
It  is  spring  in  the  land,  it  is  spring  at  the  morn  ! 
The  forest  forgets  the  leaf  sodden  and  lost, 
The  grass  forgets  the  fell  scythe  of  the  frost, 
And  the  green  of  the  bramble  creeps  over  its 

thorn. 

Ah  !  see  in  the  fields  the  white  flocks  stray  ! 
They  forget  the  cold   hill  where  they  shivering 

lay; 
The  ewe  has  forgotten  her  lamb  that  died  ! 
And  the  bird  —  oh,  listen  !  — remembers  not 
The  mate  it  loved  by  the  fowler  was  shot! 
They  forget, —  they  are  glad  !     Who  is  it  would 

chide  ? 

Doth  the  old  leaf  fret  at  the  new  budding  leaf  ? 
Who    knows    that   the   dead    desire    our   long 

grief  ? 
Peace  be  to  memory,  truce  be  to  fears  ! 
We  have  wept,  and  shall  weep;  but  here,  at  the 

height 
Of  the  spring    and   the   morn,  we  lay  hold  on 

delight ! 
Away  with  old  sorrow,  away  with  dim  tears  I 
Edith  M.  Thomas. 
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WITH  scrupulous .  care  the 
business  man  reads  the  daily 
paper ;  nor  does  a  single 
paper,  nor  a  single  issue  of  any  paper, 
entirely  satisfy  his  wants.  Both  morn- 
ing and  evening  editions  of  the  leading 
dailies  are  called  for,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  his  manifold  interests.  In 
these  days,  when  most  kinds  of  business 
are  conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale  and  in 
such  intricate  ways,  how  much  of  intel- 
ligent action  and  final  success  depends 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
that  finds  its  way  into  the  daily  press 
cannot  be  determined,  but  that  the  news- 
paper is  an  indispensable  and  powerful 
factor  in  most  business  enterprises  all 
will  agree. 

Of  the  professions  each  has  its  own 
special  publication.  "  America  can 
boast  of  seven  great  weeklies,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  monthlies,  and  some 
twenty-five  other  medical  journals  of 
various  kinds."  Many  of  these  are  ably 
managed.  They  are  progressive  in 
character,  and  contain  reports  of  the 
most  recent  attainments  in  medicinal 
science  and  in  surgery,  both  at  home 
and  in  foreign  lands.  Our  educational 
journals  are  numerous  enough,  if  they 
be  not  large  and  influential.  Wonder 
is  that  no  one  has  ever  essayed  to  pub- 
lish a  great  daily  paper  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  interests  of  education.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  class  of  teachers  and 
educators  has  grown  into  a  vast  army. 
Certainly  a  paper  of  this  nature  should 
secure  wide  circulation  and  extensive 
patronage.  Its  usefulness  might  be  far- 
reaching  and  lasting. 

Why  should  not  the  household  journal 
be  conducted  along  special,  even  tech- 
nical lines,  and  thus  be  made  profes- 
sional in  character  and  influence  ?  Many 
things  combine  to  render  the  successful 
management  of  a  household  a  matter  of 
signal  import.  Health  and  happiness 
emanate    from    the   home.      What  com- 
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pensation  can  be  conceived  for  impaired 
or  lost  health  ?  How  often  the  signifi- 
cance of  health,  in  life's  contests,  fails  to 
be  realized,  until  it  is  too  late  !  Health- 
ful living,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
laid  in  individual  and  several  homes,  is 
the  matter  of  primary  concern  here. 


MUCH  is  said,  of  late,  of  the 
disposition  among  employers 
to  put  young  men  in  places 
of  responsibility,  and  to  relegate  the 
older  men  to  the  background,  or  to  dis- 
pense with  their  services  altogether. 
After  thirty-five,  they  say,  the  average 
man  is  on  the  clown  grade,  physically 
and  mentally ;  and,  when  he  gets  to  the 
age  of  forty-five,  he  is  of  no  use  in  the 
business  sense. 

How  far  this  is  true  in  practice  we 
are  not  aware  ;  but  the  position  does  not 
appear  reasonable  or  justifiable  in  the 
least,  and  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
facts  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  Men  and 
women,  it  would  seem,  are  more  apt  to 
dissipate  their  time  and  strength  in  youth 
than  in  later  life.  Steady  application, 
concentrated  attention,  come  from  ma- 
turity and  experience.  These  powers 
are  the  result  of  habit  and  attainment. 
Of  course,  in  a  consideration  like  this, 
something  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
work,  or  form  of  activity,  in  which  we  en- 
gage. Old  men  for  counsel,  young  men 
for  war,  implies,  to  be  sure,  that  a  certain 
adaptability  to  place  and  calling  in  life 
is  required. 

Again,  we  note  that  those,  who  have 
built  up  enterprises  and  won  positions  of 
trust  and  influence,  are  quite  unwilling, 
and  in  no  haste,  to  surrender  these  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  younger  in 
years  and  less  experienced  in  affairs. 
"  The  men  who  control  the  affairs  of  the 
world  to-day  are  by  no  means  in  the  first 
flush  of  youth." 

But  the  subject  is  unworthy  of  discus- 
sion. The  limit  to  active  life  rests  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  matter  of  health. 


"  Age  is  not  a  question  of  years,  in  these 
days,  but  of  outlook  on  life.  The  man 
who  by  conduct  and  habit  of  life  keeps 
himself  young  in  body,  mind,  and  heart, 
need  fear  no  dead  line." 

ONCE  more  the  vacation  season 
is  close  at  hand.  Nowadays 
everybody,  as  a  customary  duty, 
seeks  renewal  of  strength  in  change  of 
scene  and  exercise.  And,  certainly,  the 
annual  outing  should  be  included  in  the 
plans  of  every  well-managed  household. 
In  our  estimation,  there  is  no  form  of 
diversion  and  means  of  recuperation 
like  life  out  of  doors ;  that  is,  in  long 
days  spent  in  actual  contact  with  earth 
and  sea  and  sky.  Let  us  cherish  our 
innate  fondness  of  Nature  in  all  her 
varying  moods,  and  learn  how  to  evade 
that  false,  unwise  economy  which  de- 
stroys vitality.  In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  wholesome  recreation  a  writer 
in  Success  fittingly  says  :  — 

"  What  would  you  think  of  an  engineer 
who  would  try  to  economize  in  lubricat- 
ing oil  at  the  expense  of  his  machinery  ? 
You  would  consider  him  very  foolish, 
would  you  not  ?  Yet  many  of  us  do 
much  more  foolish  things.  We  do  not 
economize  in  that  which  would  injure 
the  inanimate  machinery,  but  do  in 
cheerfulness,  recreation,  healthful  amuse- 
ments,—  all  that  would  lubricate  life's 
machinery  and  make  it  last  longer. 

"  We  economize  in  our  friendships  by 
neglecting  them.  We  economize  in  our 
social  life,  pleading  with  ourselves  that 
we  cannot  spare  the  time  for  visiting 
and  receiving  visits,  until  we  are  obliged 
to  take  long  enforced  rests  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  our  business  or  pro- 
fession, because  the'  machinery  of  our 
bodies,  so  delicately  and  wonderfully 
made,  has  become  worn,  and  is  in 
danger  of  snapping  at  some  vital  point. 

"  All  this  strain  and  pressure  might  be 
avoided,  if  we  would  only  take  our  fun 
each  day  as  we  go  along,  if  we  would 
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only  lubricate  our  machinery  by  taking 
a  few  minutes,  now  and  then,  to  see  the 
humorous  side  of  life,  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  a  friend,  or  to  indulge  in  some 
innocent  game  which  would  relax  the 
too  rigid  muscles  about  the  mouth  in  a 
health-giving  laugh." 

THE  cost  of  living  is  extremely 
high.  The  prices  of  coal  and 
beef,  items  so  essential  in  house- 
keeping, are  almost  beyond  precedent. 
Everything  is  high  save  wages  ;  and  the 
prices  of  many  commodities  are  fixed 
and  made  rigid  by  other  means  than  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Scarcity 
can  hardly  be  claimed  anywhere  or  in 
anything.  With  natural  products  and 
manufactured  goods  in  abundance,  why 
should  exorbitant  prices  prevail  ?  We 
wonder  that  the  people,  who  do  the  voting, 
do  not  become  weary  of  our  tariff-makers, 
and  work  a  reform  in  that  sort  of  immoral 
chicanery.  In  this  land  of  space  and 
plenty,  what  is  needed  for  common  wel- 
fare is  free  opportunity,  between  producer 
and  consumer,  to  buy  and  sell  goods  of 
every  description  directly  and  without 
intermeddling  on  the  part  of  our  legisla- 
tors. Laws  should  be  enacted  in  behalf 
of  the  people,  and  not  in  the  interests 
of  classes  of  the  people.  When  the  dis- 
tressed come  fully  to  know  the  source  of 
their  misfortunes,  they  usually  proceed 
to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  same.  In  the 
mean  time,  in  the  words  of  a  noted  hu- 
morist, we  must  get  along  the  best  we 
can. 


Li 


EARN  to  laugh.  A  good 
laugh  is  better  than  medicine. 
'Learn  to  tell  a  story.  A  well- 
told  story  is  as  welcome  as  a  sunbeam 
in  a  sick-room.  Learn  to  keep  your 
own  troubles  to  yourself.  The  world  is 
too  busy  to  care  for  your  ills  and  sor- 
rows. Learn  to  do  something  for  others. 
Even   if  you  are  a   bed- ridden  invalid, 


there  is  always  something  that  you  can 
do  to  make  others  happier,  and  that  is 
the  surest  way  to  attain  happiness  for 
yourself." 

EDUCATION  is  the  leading  hu- 
man souls  to  what  is  best,  and 
making  what  is  best  out  of  them. 
And  these  two  objects  are  always  attain- 
able together  and  by  the  same  means. 
The  training  which  makes  men  happiest 
in  themselves  also  makes  them  most  ser- 
viceable to  others. — John  Ruskin. 


"If  a  woman  has  any  talent,  it  will 
come  out  upon  her  table." 


On  .  the  whole,  I  am  convinced  by 
the  observation  and  experience  of  a 
third  of  a  century  that  all  public  danger 
lies  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
vegetarianism. —  Autobiography  of  Hor- 
ace Greeley.       

"  Health  is  the  greatest  of  gifts ;  con- 
tentedness,  the  best  riches.  Truth  is  the 
best  of  relatives ;  Nirvana,  the  highest 
happiness." 

Some  features  in  early  issues  of  The 
Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  will  be 
"  Bits  of  Travel,"  by  Mabel  Loomis 
Todd;  articles  on  "Co-operative  Meth- 
ods," by  Amne  L.  Vrooman ;  and  "Vil- 
lage Improvements,  Sanitary  and  ^Es- 
thetic," by  Caroline  Hoffman.  Miss 
Ragna  Boyesen,  sister  of  the  late 
Hjalmar  Boyesen,  the  Scandinavian  poet 
and  novelist,  contributes  an  article  on 
"  Norwegian  Domestic  Science."  The 
departments  of  "  Illustrated  Recipes," 
"  Queries  and  Answers,"  "  Menus  for 
Occasions,"  and  more  simple  Menus, 
showing  cost  of  materials,  amount  of 
protein,  and  calories  of  energy  in  well- 
balanced  dietaries,  will  be  full,  care- 
fully conducted,  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  families  and  individuals  respec- 
tively. 


After  Breakfast  Chat 

By   Kate  Gannett  Wells 


COMPANION,  or  lady's  com- 
panion, the  old  term,  which  im- 
plied social  intercourse  and 
friendliness,  now  yields  its  usage  to  the 
business  relationships  of  to-day.  There- 
fore, when  a  lady  remarks  that  she  has  a 
secretary,  one  might  infer  that  the  lady 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  :  whereas,  if  the 
word  "  companion  "  were  used,  one  might 
presuppose  that  the  lady  was  either 
lonely  or  lazy. 

Certainly,  the  word  "secretary" 
sounds  imposing,  and  is  up  to  date,  de- 
manding a  broad  education.  Witness 
the  "  Secretarial  Course  "  outlined  for 
the  new  Simmons  College,  Boston,  for 
women.  It  includes  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness forms  and  methods,  type-writing, 
stenography,  indexing,  abstracting,  "  cor- 
respondence in  both  English  and  other 
modern  languages,"  and  "  general  in- 
struction in  language,  history,  and  sci- 
ence." And  yet,  after  all,  the  personal 
qualities  for  success  in  this  somewhat 
omniscient  career  are  nameless,  as  in- 
deed they  must  be,  since,  for  non-educa- 
tional advantages,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  such  makeshifts  as  aesthetic  gymnas- 
tics for  grace,  and  to  the  culture  of  the 
heart  for  sympathy,  and  to  the  training 
of  s avoir  fair e  for  adaptability  and  tact. 
A  secretary,  minus  grace,  sympathy,  and 
the  power  of  adaptation,  would  soon  be 
discounted  by  her  employer. 

Even  the  most  strenuous  of  civil  ser- 
vice advocates,  who  had  put  upon  her 
a  secretary  whose  name  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  classified  list,  would  be  jus- 
tified in  finding  fault  with  an  employee, 
when  her  specific  knowledge  did  not 
atone  for  her   lack  of   social  qualifica- 


tions. Teachers'  Agencies  are  wiser 
than  Civil  Service  Examiners  ;  and  the 
former  take  special  account  of  personal 
appearance,  manners,  and  character,  as 
such  qualities  count  in  the  training  of 
children.  Great  teachers  are  always, 
first,  great  men  and  women ;  and  a  suc- 
cessful secretary  will  be  one  who  has 
the  knack  at  self-obliteration,  and  does 
not  argue,  adopting  the  motto,  "  Audi, 
vide,  tace." 

Just  imagine  a  secretary  or  companion 
disputing  with  "  her  lady "  as  with  a 
school-girl ;  or  informing  her  of  better 
ways  of  doing  things  than  those  she 
prescribes  ;  or  directing  the  conversation 
as  if  she  were  hostess ;  or  appearing 
boisterously  healthy  or  cheerful,  when 
"her  lady"  is  fatigued;  or  going  off 
into  a  brown  study  on  her  own  account, 
when  "  her  lady  "  forgets  what  next  to 
dictate  in  her  correspondence  !  A  stal- 
wart secretary  in  one's  home  would  be 
as  bad  as  an  Advisory  Board  to  an 
organization,  though  a  graceful,  sym- 
pathetic secretary  would  be  as  soothing 
and  welcome  as  a  courteous,  unassum- 
ing president. 

Grace,  sympathy,  and  adaptability  are, 
however,  as  essential  in  visiting  requi- 
sites as  in  business  relations.  The 
ordinary  college-bred  and  society-bred 
woman,  alike,  are  apt  to  fail  in  not  know- 
ing how  to  be  charming  visitors.  The 
first  apparently  knows  too  much,  the 
second  is  too  conventional  or  selfishly 
careless.  Each  might  remember  that 
a  hostess  wishes  to  be  proud  of  her 
guests,  not  merely  that  they  are  so  dis- 
tinguished, but  so  agreeable.  The  very 
way  in  which  the  guest  of  honor  behaves 
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(I  like  the  old-fashioned  word)  at  a 
lunch,  dinner,  or  reception,  tells  what 
she  really  is  in  her  selfhood. 

Mark  how  the  well-bred  guest  rises  as 
each  new  visitor  is  presented  to  her. 
(A  hostess  presents  her  friends  to  a  lady 
of  distinction,  whereas  she  introduces 
two  who  for  the  moment  are  on  the  same 
social  plane.  Inferentially,  a  gentleman 
should  always  be  presented  to  a  lady.) 
This  guest-in-chief  not  merely  rises,  but 
she  comes  forward  a  little,  or  offers  her 
hand,  divining,  by  the  grace  of  intuition, 
exactly  what  shade  of  cordiality  to  mani- 
fest to  each  one,  while  yet  making  every 
one  feel  her  gladness  at  meeting  them. 
Then  note  her  manners  at  table,  neither 
indifferently  nor  curiously  partaking  of 
the  menu,  but  as  if  she  again  found 
pleasure  in  it  all.  Watch  her  in  conver- 
sation, never  totally  absorbed  by  an 
intimate  friend  or  the  one  next  to  her  at 
table,  but  extending  the  charm  of  her 
hospitable  self  to  every  one ;  not  by 
bowing,  or  curvetting  with  shoulders,  or 
toss  of  head,  thus  attracting  notice  be- 
fore she  speaks,  but  by  putting  herself 
in  constant,  instant  accord  with  first  one 
person,  then  with  another. 

It  is  hospitality  of  soul,  quickness  of 
intuition,  instant  adaptation  of  self  to  the 
right  turn  of  speech,  at  the  right  second, 
to  the  right  person,  that  enables  a  guest 
to  be  a  delightful  visitor.  A  "bud" 
can't  do  it.  It  takes  years  in  age,  long 
training  in  social  etiquette,  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  all  kinds  of 
people.  It  is  one  of  the  perquisites 
that  are  derived  from  high  official  life 
and  noble  society  life.  Among  Boston 
women,   Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe   is  pre- 


eminent in  this  grace  of  social  intuition, 
of  knowing  when  to  speak  and  when  to 
listen,  of  shining  herself  and  of  leading 
others  to  shine,  courteous  to  all  and 
graceful  in  her  courtesy. 

Yet  the  aggravating  fact  is  constantly 
in  evidence,  that  all  this  social  charm 
could  be  attained  alike  by  most  any 
guest,  or  secretary,  through  cultivation 
of  one's  self  in  the  characteristics  of 
sympathy,  grace,  tact,  and  adaptability. 
But  many  of  to-day's  women  are  too 
busy,  or  too  sincere,  to  bethink  them- 
selves that  there  are  other  gifts  beyond 
those  of  collegiate  and  industrial  educa- 
tion and  committee  executiveness.  In  the 
name  of  sincerity,  more  awkward  con- 
tretemps arise,  and  more  little  cruelties 
are  practised,  and  more  ungainly  man- 
ners displayed,  than  under  any  other 
guise  of  excellence. 

One  must  be  real  in  herself  and  have 
the  kind  of  nature  that  loves  "  folks," 
in  order  to  charm,  else  some  careless 
act  will  betray  the  ruder  self,  as  when 
an  old  colored  woman  remembered 
Fanny  Kemble,  the  great  actress,  say- 
ing of  her:  "She  am  de  lady  used  to 
stop  right  in  de  road  an  pull  up  her 
garter."  After  all,  each  one's  success 
depends  upon  the  "  point  of  view,"  as 
observed  "The  Blessed  Poster  Girl" 
who  "  curved  and  writhed  " :  — 

"  Perhaps  I  am  absurd,  perhaps 
I  don't  appeal  to  you. 
But  my  artistic  worth  depends 
Upon  the  point  of  view." 

As  with  Poster  Art,  so  with  social 
success,  as  visitor,  or  professional  suc- 
cess, as  secretary. 


Serving  Strawberry  Shortcake 


Seasonable  Recipes 


IN  all  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  When  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  level  spoonful  of  such 
material. 


Soup  a  la  Alexandra  (Mrs.  Mar- 
shall) 
Prepare  a  consomme  and  clear  it 
after  the  usual  manner :  allow  a  cup  of 
soup  to  each  person.  Stone  enough 
cherries  to  serve  four  in  each  plate 
of  soup,  crack  the  stones  and  blanch  the 
kernels,  and  cover  the  cherries  and 
kernels  with  cold  water  slightly  salted. 
When  the  boiling-point  is  reached,  strain 
and  rinse  them.  Cut  the  breast  of  a 
cooked  chicken  in  thin  slices,  and  from 
these  stamp  out  small  rounds.  Blanch  a 
few  leaves  from  sprigs  of  chervil.  Add 
the  cherries,  kernels,  chervil,  and 
rounds  of  chicken  to  the  hot  soup.  If 
necessary,  reheat. 

Thick  Consomme  with  Marrow 
and  Peas 

Stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  arrowroot, 
blended  with  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sherry 
wine,  into  a  quart  of  hot,  cleared  con- 


somme. Let  boil  five  minutes,  then  serve 
with  about  a  dozen  cooked  peas  and  a 
slice  of  blanched  marrow  in  each  plate. 
To  blanch  the  marrow,  cut  into  thin 
slices,  cover  with  cold  water,  to  which  a 
little  salt  is  added,  let  heat  slowly  to  the 
boiling-point,  then  drain,  and  let  stand 
in  cold  water  until  ready  to  use. 

Cream-of-Spinach  Soup 
Cook  half  a  peck  of  well-washed 
spinach  in  the  water  that  clings  to  the 
leaves,  sprinkling  it  lightly  with  salt. 
Chop  fine,  and  pass  through  a  puree 
sieve.  For  a  cup  of  puree,  make  three 
cups  of  white  sauce,  using  milk  or  milk 
and  white  stock  as  the  liquid,  and  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  flour.  If  the  stock 
has  not  been  flavored  with  onion,  carrot, 
and  parsley,  cook  two  slices  of  these 
vegetables  with  a  sprig  of  parsley  in  the 
butter,  or  scald  and  cool  them  in  the 
milk  used  for  the  sauce.     When  ready 
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to  serve,  add  the  spinach  to  the  sauce,      water  to  fill  nearly   to   the    rack.       Let 
and,  when  reheated,  stir  in  one  or  two      cook    about  half  an  hour    after   boiling 

begins.  Take  out  the  fish  on 
the  rack,  and  slide  onto  a 
serving-dish.  Remove  the 
vegetable,  and  break  off  the 
ends  of  the  backbone  and  the 
small  bones  exposed  in  the 
shrinking  of  the  fish.  Pour 
a  mock  Hollandaise  sauce 
around  the  fish.  Garnish 
with  parsley  and  a  slice  of 
lemon. 


Mock  Hollandaise 

Sauce 
Make  a  white  sauce  of  two 
tablespoonsfuls,  each,  of  but- 
ter and  flour,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  water  or  white  stock  (chicken, 
veal,  or  fish).     After   simmering  six  or 
eight     minutes,     pour     gradually     onto 
the   beaten  yolks  of    two  eggs,  diluted 
with    a    tablespoonful    of     cream.     Mix 
thoroughly,    and    then,    drop    by    drop, 
add    vinegar    (tarragon    preferred)    and 
lemon  juice,  to  give  the  degree  of  acid- 


Steamed  Salmon 

yolks  of  eggs,  beaten  and  diluted  with 
half  or  a  whole  cup  of  cream. 

Steamed   Salmon 

To  serve  eight  or  ten  people,  buy  about 

four  pounds  and  a  half  from  the  middle 

of  a  salmon.     To  cook,  use  a  fish-kettle  or 

a  steamer.     Put  a  carrot  or  potato,  pared, 


Salmon  Salad  with  Cauliflower,  etc. 


into  the  opening  in  the  fish,  and  set  it 
upon  the  rack :  the  vegetable  will  hold 
it  in  place.  Sprinkle  the  fish  with  salt, 
and  pour  into  the  kettle  lukewarm  salted 


ity  required.  A  tablespoonful  of  fine 
chopped  parsley,  gherkins,  or  capers 
may  be  added,  though  this  is  not  a 
feature  of  a  Hollandaise  sauce. 
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Salmon  Salad 
Marinate  a  four-pound  piece  of  sal- 
mon as  in  fillets  of  salmon.  Then  steam 
or  boil.  Remove  the  skin  and  such 
portion  of  the  bone  as  will  not  injure 
the  shape  of  the  fish.  Cover  closely, 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  Half  an  hour 
before  serving,  sprinkle  with  lemon 
juice,  in  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
dissolved.  To  serve,  dispose  on  a  bed 
of  lettuce,  seasoned  with  French  dress- 
ing. Surround  with  heart-leaves  of  let- 
tuce and  cold  cooked  cauliflower,  also 
seasoned    with   French    dressing.     Gar- 


decorate  with  truffles.  Put  in  a  well- 
buttered  saute  pan  with  half  a  cup 
of  stock  and  a  glass  of  Madeira,  cover 
with  buttered  paper,  and  bake  twenty 
minutes,  in  a  moderate  oven.  Re- 
move the  paper,  and  glaze  the  fillets. 
Add  fish  stock,  made  from  the  trim- 
mings with  vegetables  and  cream,  to 
the  sauce  in  the  pan,  to  make  one  cup 
in  all,  and  thicken  with  roux.  Add  an- 
chovy butter  to  the  sauce,  also  dice  of 
truffles  (made  from  the  trimmings),  or 
add  the  latter  to  the  peas  that  are  to  be 
served  with  the  dish. 


Braised  Ham  with  Spinach  and  Eggs 


nish  with  green  butter.     Serve  mayon- 
naise dressing  in  a  dish  apart. 

Green  Butter 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter.  Add  the 
sifted  yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs,  a  few 
drops  of  anchovy  essence,  if  wished, 
and  enough  spinach  puree  to  give  the 
tint  desired. 

Fillets  of  Salmon  with  Forcemeat 
Cut  a  piece  of  salmon  into  eight  small, 
well-shaped  fillets.  Marinate  these  half 
an  hour  in  lemon  juice,  parsley,  onion 
juice,  and  bay  leaf ;  wipe  dry,  cover 
with    a    layer    of     fish-forcemeat,    and 


Fish  Forcemeat  for  Fillets 
Pound  one  cup  of  raw  salmon,  meas- 
ured when  freed  from  skin  and  bones, 
to  a  paste  in  a  mortar.  Remove  the 
fish,  and  pound  half  a  cup  of  panada 
(bread  crumbs  cooked  with  milk  to  a 
smooth  thick  paste),  one  level  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter,  one- fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  a  dash 
of  pepper,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence,  if  at  hand,  two  whole  eggs 
and  the  yolk  of  another,  then  add  the 
fish  and  pound  again.  When  well 
blended,  add  more  seasoning,  if  needed, 
and  use  as  indicated  above. 
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Braised  Ham 
Scrub  a  ham,  then  let  soak  over  night 
in  cold  water.  Put  into  an  earthen 
casserole,  on  a  bed  of  fine-cut  vege- 
tables. Half  cover  with  boiling  water, 
and  sprinkle  over  more  vegetables.  Put 
on  the  cover,  and  cook,  in  a  moderate 
oven,  five  or  six  hours.  If  convenient, 
send  to  the  baker,  and  have  cooked 
over  night  in  brick  oven  with  beans.  If 
baked  at    home,  the    liquid    may    need 


broth.  Remove  the  skin  as  before,  and, 
when  thoroughly  cold,  cut  the  centre  of 
the  ham  in  slices.  Remove  one  slice, 
to  facilitate  cutting  the  slices  from  the 
bone  below,  then  return  the  slice  to  its 
place,  and  pipe  with  green  butter,  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  slices.  Dec- 
orate the  rest  of  the  surface  with  piping 
and  small  chillies.  Surround  with  tri- 
angles of  aspic,  ornamented  in  the  same 
way.      Serve  with  bread-and-butter  sand- 


Cold  Boiled  Ham  with  Green  Butter 


replenishing.  When  baked,  remove 
three-fourths  the  skin,  leaving  a  portion 
around  the  shank  bone.  Cut  the  edge 
of  this  in  Vandykes.  Brush  over  the 
rest  of  the  surface  with  beaten  yolk  of 
egg,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  bread 
crumbs,  and  return  to  the  oven,  to  brown 
the  crumbs.  Serve  hot  on  a  bed  of 
spinach.  Garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Serve  with  a  brown  sauce,  to  which  a 
cup  of  Madeira  or  Burgundy  has  been 
added,  in  a  dish  apart. 

Cold   Boiled   Ham   with  Green 

Butter 
Soak  the  ham  over  night.  Put  over 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  bring  quickly 
to  the  boiling-point.  Let  boil  ten 
minutes,  then  simmer  about  four  hours, 
or  until  tender.     Cool    partially  in   the 


wiches    and    potato  or   green  vegetable 
salad. 

Ham   Rechaufee  with   Poached 

Eggs 
Stir  a  cup  of  fine-chopped,  cooked 
ham  into  a  cup  of  hot  white  sauce. 
Spread  upon  slices  of  toast,  moistened 
on  the  edge  and  spread  with  butter, 
creamed  with  mustard.  Set  a  neatly 
poached  egg  on  the  top  of  each  slice. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  sprigs  of  parsley. 

Cutlets  of  Ham  with   Mashed 
Potato  and  Peas 

Pound  six  ounces  (three-fourths  a 
cup)  of  cooked  lean  ham  in  a  mortar 
(a  chopping-bowl  will  do).  When  very 
smooth,  add  four  ounces  (half  a  cup)  of 
panada  (bread  crumbs  and  milk  cooked 
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to  a  paste,  about  a  cup  of  bread  and  a 
cup  and  a  half  of  liquid).  Pound  these 
to  a  paste,  then  add  salt,  if  needed,  two 
whole  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  another,  and 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard. 
Pound  and  mix  smooth, 
then  rub  through  a 
puree  sieve.  Decorate 
buttered  cutlet  moulds 
(cost,  three  to  five  cents 
each)  with  small  chil- 
lies. Use  one  chillie. 
cut  in  shreds,  to  a 
mould  :  more  will  prob- 
ably make  the  mixture 
too  peppery.  Fill  the 
moulds  with  the  ham  preparation,  rap- 
ping them  on  the  table  to  insure  against 
unfilled  spaces.  Set  on  several  folds  of 
paper  in  a  saucepan,  pour  in  boiling 
water,  and  poach,  in  a  moderate  oven, 
until  the  mixture  feels  firm.  Make 
ready  nearly  a  quart  of  mashed  potato. 
With  large  star  tube  pipe  a  hollow  case 
upon  a  serving-dish,  set  the  cutlets 
against  the  case,  and  fill  the  open 
centre  with  green  peas,  seasoned  with 
butter,  salt,  and  black  pepper.  Serve 
with  a  white  sauce,  or  an  egg  sauce,  in  a 
dish  apart.  Serve  the  potato  as  well  as 
the  peas  and  cutlets. 


Sliced  Ham  Rechaufee 

Reheat   in    the   oven   some   slices    of 

cold  boiled  ham  in  a  cup  of  thin  cream 

or  rich    milk.     Remove   the  slices,  and 

keep     them     hot,    while     the    milk     is 


Sliced  Ham  Rechaufee 

thickened,  over  hot  water,  with  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Season  to 
taste,  and  pour  over  the  slices  of  ham. 
Garnish  with  toast  points,  dipped  lightly 
in  the  sauce  and  then  in  fine-chopped 
parsley. 

Baked  Tapioca  Pudding 
Stir  one-fourth  a  cup  of  quick-cook- 
ing tapioca,  with  one-third  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
into  three  cups  of  scalded  milk.  Beat 
three  eggs,  and  to  them  add  gradually 
the  tapioca  mixture.  Turn  into  a 
buttered    baking-dish,    and     cook,    in    a 


Cutlets  of  Ham  with  Mashed  Potato  and  Peas 
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moderate  oven,  until  the  mixture  is  firm 
in  the  centre.  Stir,  occasionally,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  cooking,  lest  the 
tapioca  form  a  solid  paste  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  Serve  hot  with  a  hard  sauce, 
or  a  hot  liquid  sauce :  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred. Made  in  this  manner,  the  tapi- 
oca will  be  largely  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pudding  and  the  custard  above. 
If  preferred,  the  tapioca  may  be  cooked 
in  the  milk,  in  a  double  boiler,  until 
transparent.  Then,  after  adding  the 
beaten  eggs,  set  into  the  oven  to  bake 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Hot  Pudding  Sauce 
Stir  three  level  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  with 
cold  water,  to  make  a  smooth  paste. 
Then  pour  on  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
and  stir  and  cook  ten  minutes.  Add 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  and  either  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  or  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  mace. 


pint  melon  mould.  Fill  the  open  centre 
with  an  angel  parfait  mixture,  flavored 
with  pineapple,  cover  with  strawberry 
ice,  and  let  stand  two  hours,  packed  in 
equal  parts  of  ice  and  salt. 

Angel  Parfait  with  Pineapple 
Boil  one  cup  of  sugar  and  half  a  cup 
of  grated  pineapple,  pulp  and  juice,  or 
juice  alone,  until  the  syrup  threads  from 
the  tip  of  a  spoon.  Pour,  in  a  fine 
stream,  onto  the  white  of  one  egg,  beaten 
until  foamy,  and,  when  all  is  added,  beat 
occasionally  until  cold,  then  fold  into 
one  cup  of  double  cream,  beaten  solid. 

Steamed  Orange  Pudding 
Pour  a  cup  and  a  half  of  scalded 
single  cream,  or  rich  milk,  over  one  cup 
of  grated  bread  crumbs.  Add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  let  stand 
fifteen  minutes.  Beat  four  eggs  with 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar.  Add  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  orange  and 
half  a  lemon  (about  half  a  cup  in  all), 


Steamed  Orange  Pudding  with  Strawberries 


Strawberry  Bombe  Glace  (Straw- 
berry Ice  and  Angel  Parfait) 
Boil  two  cups  of  sugar  and  a  cup  and 
a  half  of  water  ten  minutes.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  gelatine,  softened  in  three 
or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water, 
strain,  and,  when  cold,  add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  a  pint  of  strawberry  juice. 
Freeze  as  usual,  and  with  it  line  a  three- 


and  stir  into  the  bread  mixture.  Add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  almonds 
and  turn  into  buttered  timbale  moulds, 
decorated  with  candied  orange  peel. 
Steam  one  hour.  Serve  hot  with  straw- 
berries, cut  in  halves,  sugared  gener- 
ously, and  chilled ;  or  serve  the  pudding 
with  a  hard  sauce,  to  which  crushed 
strawberries  have  been  added. 
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Hard  Sauce  with  Strawberries 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter.  Add  one 
cup  of  sugar,  gradually,  and  beat  until 
very  light.  Then  add  the  white  of  one 
egg,  beaten  light,  and,  very  gradually, 
a  cup  of  mashed  strawberries. 


over  it  a  syrup  made  by  boiling  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  water  until  reduced  one-half, 
then  adding  one-fourth  a  cup  of  rum  or 
fruit  juice.  When  the  syrup  is  ab- 
sorbed   and    the    cake    is    cool,    slide 


Baba  with  Strawberries 


Baba  with  Strawberries 
Weigh  out  half  a  pound  of  bread 
flour.  Dissolve  half  a  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water,  and  stir  into  it  enough  of 
the  flour  to  make  a  dough  to  knead. 
When  elastic,  drop  into  the  rest  of  the 
flour,  letting  the  flour  lightly  cover  it. 
W7hen  the  yeast  begins  to  work  nnd 
break  through  the  flour,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  generous  half- cup  of  softened, 
but  not  melted,  butter,  three  whole  eggs 
and  the  yolk  of  another,  and  beat  with 
the  hand,  until  the  mixture  separates 
from  the  hand.  Turn  into  a  Turk's 
head  mould  (with  tube  in  the  centre), 
filling  the  mould  to  about  half  its  height. 
Set  to  rise,  and,  when  the  mould  is  filled, 
bake  in  a  rather  hot  oven.  When  baked, 
the  baba  should  be  of  a  straw  color. 
Turn  at  once  from  the  mould  and  pour 


onto  a  serving  dish.  Cover  the  outside 
with  apricot  marmalade,  and  decorate 
with  Royal  icing.  Fill  the  open  cen- 
tre with  strawberries,  mixed  with  sugar. 
Serve  more  strawberries  in  a  dish 
apart ;  also,  whipped  cream,  if  agree- 
able. 

Royal  Icing 
Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  confectioner's  sugar  vigor- 
ously several  minutes.  Continue  to  add 
sugar  by  tablespoonfuls,  beating  between 
each  addition,  until  the  mixture  is  very 
light.  As  the  mixture  thickens,  add  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  about  half  a 
tablespoonful  in  all.  When  the  icing  be- 
gins to  sugar  on  the  spoon  and  a  knife 
cut  down  into  it  makes  a  clean  cut,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  This  icing,  when  prop- 
erly made,  is  thickened  largely  by  the 
beating. 
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Baba  with  Variations 
As  soon  as  the  hot  syrup,  flavored 
with  half  a  cup  of  strawberry  juice  (bet- 
ter if  reduced  by  boiling,  or  in  making 
the  syrup  use  strawberry  juice  instead  of 
water)  is  absorbed,  slide  the  baba  onto 
a  serving-dish,  fill  the  centre,  and  sur- 
round the  cake  with  strawberries  mixed 
with  sugar  and  chilled.  Pass  at  the 
same  time  a  pitcher  of  cream. 

Bavarian  Charlotte  Russe  en  Sur- 
prise 
Soften  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  half  a 
cup  of  cold  water  and  dissolve  in  a  cup 
of  hot  milk.  Add  half  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  strain  into  a  cold  dish ;  stir  over  ice 
water  until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  or  a  tablespoonful 
of  wine,  pour  over  one  pint  of  whipped 
cream,  and  fold  the  two  mixtures  to- 
gether. Have  ready  a  charlotte  mould 
lined  with  lady  fingers.  Put  a  spoonful 
of  the  Bavarian  mixture  at  the  bottom 
of  each  "  finger,"  to  hold  it  in  place,  then 
spread  a  little  of  the  same  over  the 
bottom  of  the  mould.  Have  ready  some 
choice  strawberries,  hulled,  washed,  and 
drained.  Dispose  these  in  the  centre  of 
the  mould  and  the  rest  of  the  Bavarian 
around  and  above  them.  Let  stand 
until  thoroughly  chilled.  Serve  with 
sugar. 


Blackberry  Jam  Cake 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter.  Add, 
gradually,  one  cup  of  sugar,  then  the 
beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  cup  of 
blackberry  jam,  and,  alternately,  one 
cup  and  a  half  of  flour,  sifted  a  second 
time,  with  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  a  little  nut- 
meg, and  five  tablespoonfuls  of  thick 
sour  milk ;  lastly,  add  the  beaten  white 
of  one  egg.  Bake  in  two  layers,  and  put 
together  with  a  boiled  frosting,  made  of 
a  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
water,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs. 

Caramel  Ice  Cream 
Stir  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar 
over  a  quick  fire  until  changed  to  a  liq- 
uid caramel.  Add  half  a  cup  of  boil- 
ing water;  proceed  carefully  to  avoid 
burning  the  hand  with  steam.  Stir, 
until  the  caramel  becomes  liquid  again. 
Let  boil  until  reduced  somewhat ;  then 
pour  into  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  cup  of 
double  cream.  Heat  to  ioo  F.  Add 
a  scant  half- cup  of  sugar  and  a  junket 
tablet,  crushed  and  dissolved  in  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  water.  Stir  until  well 
mixed,  and,  when  cold,  freeze  as  any  ice- 
cream. The  mixture  will  jelly  and 
separate  into  curd  and  whey  during 
freezing ;  but,  when  frozen  and  melted,  a 
rich,  creamy  liquid  results. 


Recipes  from  Public  Demonstrations 
Boston  Cooking  School 


Clam-and-Chicken  Frappe 
Wash  and  scrub  with  a  brush  two 
quarts  of  clams.  Put  in  a  kettle  with 
half  a  cup  of  cold  water,  cover  tightly, 
and  steam  until  the  shells  are  well 
opened.  Remove  the  clams  from  the 
shells,  reserving  the  liquor,  and  strain 
the  liquor  with  that  in  the  saucepan 
through  a  piece  of  doubled  cheese-cloth. 
To  a  cup  and  two-thirds  of  the  liquor 
add  two  cups  and  a  half  of  highly  sea- 
soned chicken  stock.  Cool,  and  freeze 
as  a  frappe.  Serve  garnished  with 
whipped  cream. 

Fried  Chicken  with  Vegetables 
Separate  a  cold  boiled  fowl  into  joints. 
Remove  the  bones  from  the  breast,  and 
cut  the  breast  meat  into  four  pieces. 
Egg-and-bread  crumb  the  pieces,  and 
fry  in  deep  fat.  Melt  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter.  Add  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  and  pour  in  three-fourths  a 
cup,  each,  of  chicken  stock  and  cream. 
Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  salt,  lemon 
juice,  and  pepper  to  taste.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  cooked  green  peas  and 
carrots,  cut  in  figures  or  cubes,  in  alter- 
nate piles.  Surround  the  whole  with 
toast  points,  dipped  in  fine-chopped 
parsley. 

Fritot  of  Onions 
Peel  and  blanch  some  Spanish  or 
Bermuda  onions.  Then  drain  and  cut 
them  in  slices  one-fourth  an  inch  thick. 
Put  these  in  a  frying-pan  with  a  little 
butter,  season  with  chopped  parsley, 
paprika,  and  salt,  cover  with  a  buttered 
paper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Dip  sepa- 
rately in  fritter  batter,  and  fry  in  oil. 
Dispose    on    a    serving-dish,    and    pour 


over  a  sauce,  made  of  the  liquor  in  the 
pan,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  raw  eggs,  cooked  over  hot  water 
until  slightly  thickened,  then  seasoned 
with  chopped  parsley  and  paprika. 

Date  Bread 
To  one  cup  of  warm  wheat  mush  add 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  brown  sugar,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  one-fourth  a  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast,  dissolved  in  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  lukewarm  water.  Then  add 
one  cup  of  walnut  meats,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  three-fourths  a  cup  of  dates,  cut 
in  pieces,  and  enough  flour  to  make  a 
dough  that  may  be  kneaded.  When 
well  kneaded,  cover  and  let  rise  over 
night.  In  the  morning  again  knead, 
shape  into  loaves,  and,  when  again 
nearly  doubled  in  bulk,  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven. 

Stuffed  Tomato  Salad 
Peel  six  medium-sized  tomatoes  and 
remove  the  centres,  leaving  a  shell  or 
cup.  Sprinkle  the  inside  of  each  shell 
with  salt.  Invert,  and  let  stand  twenty 
minutes.  Fill  with  equal  parts  of  nut 
meats  and  pineapple,  shredded  or  cut 
into  cubes.  Marinate  with  French 
dressing,  and  garnish  with  mayonnaise. 

Chocolate  Cream  Puffs 
Set  half  a  cup  of  butter  and  a  cup  of 
boiling  water  over  the  fire.  When  the 
boiling-point  is  reached,  stir  in  one  cup 
of  flour,  and  stir,  until  the  mixture 
thickens  and  leaves  the  sides  of  the  pan. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  and  add  four 
unbeaten  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating 
vigorously    after    the    addition    of    each 
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egg.  Drop  the  mixture  by  spoonfuls 
on  to  a  buttered  sheet,  an  inch  and  a 
half  apart.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  thirty 
minutes.  When  cool,  cut  down  one 
side  and  fill  the  hollow  centres  with 

Chocolate  Cream  Filling 
Beat  double  cream  until  stiff.  Flavor 
with  melted  chocolate  and  vanilla. 
Sweeten  with  powdered  sugar,  and  add 
a  few  grains  of  salt :  Melt  the  choco- 
late over  hot  water;  add  the  sugar 
gradually,  and  then  beat  into  the 
whipped  cream  with  the  vanilla  and 
salt.     • 

Strawberry  Shortcake 
Sift  together  two  cups  of  sifted  flour, 
four  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-pow- 
der, and  half  a '  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
With  a  knife,  or  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
work  in  one-third  a  cup  of  butter. 
Add  gradually  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Toss  on  to  a  floured  board, 
pat  into  a  sheet  with  the  rolling-pin, 
shape  with  a  round  cutter,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven.  Split  and  butter  the  halves 
sparingly,  put  strawberries,  cut  in  halves 
and  sweetened,  between  and  on  top. 
Garnish  with  whipped  cream,  sweetened 
and  flavored,  and  strawberries. 

Prune  Almond  Cake 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter,  add,  grad- 
ually two  cups  of  sugar,  then  one  cup  of 
milk.  Mix  three  cups  of  flour  with  four 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  add 
to  first  mixture,  then  add  the  whites  of 
four  eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  layers, 
and  put  filling  between  and  frosting  on 
top. 

Prune  Almond  Filling 
Boil  two  cups  of  sugar  with  one-third 
a  cup  of  water  until  the  syrup  threads, 


when  dropped  from  the  tip  of  the  spoon. 
Pour  gradually  onto  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  until  very  foamy,  but  not 
dry.  To  one-third  the  mixture  add  half 
a  cup  of  selected  prunes,  stoned  and  cut 
in  pieces,  and  one-third  a  cup  of  almonds, 
blanched  and  chopped.  Beat  until  cool 
enough  to  hold  its  shape,  then  use  as 
filling.  Use  the  rest  of  the  mixture  as  a 
frosting. 

Red  Robin  Pudding 
To  two-thirds  a  cup  of  Red  Robin 
wheat  add  three  cups  and  one-half  of 
cold  water,  and  let  stand  in  a  warm  place 
two  or  three  hours.  Then  add  half  a  cup 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  and  a  fourth  of 
salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  the 
grated  rind  of  two  oranges,  two  eggs  and 
the  yolks  of  two  others,  and  bake  until 
firm.  Cover  with  meringue  made  of  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  the  juice  of  two  or- 
anges, and  sugar  to  taste.  Return  to  the 
oven  to  brown  the  meringue. 

Strawberry  Ice 
Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  three  cups 
of  water  and  one  cup  and  a  fourth  of 
sugar  fifteen  minutes.  Add  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  strawberry  juice  and  three- 
fourths  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
Let  cool,  strain,  and  freeze,  using  three 
parts  of  ice  to  one  part  of  rock  salt. 

Junket  Cream  Ice  with  Peaches 
Mix  four  cups  of  milk,  one  cup  of 
double  cream,  one  cup  and  a  fourth  of 
sugar,  and  one-eighth  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Add  one  junket  tablet,  crushed 
and  dissolved  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
lukewarm  water.  Let  stand  in  a  cold 
place  over  night.  In  the  morning  flavor, 
and  tint  with  vegetable  color,  if  desired. 
Pack  in  ice,  and  salt  and  freeze.  Serve 
with  brandied  peaches, 


Economical   Menu 


Comparatively  well  balanced. 

Man  at  sedentary  occupation,  woman  moderately  active,  two  boys  thirteen  (twins),  girl  fifteen. 
Equivalent  to  four  men  at  moderately  active  labor. 

Breakfast 


Granulated  barley : 

Raw  barley 

Whole  milk 

Sugar 

Three  bananas  (edible  portion) I 

Sugar 

Five  eggs 

Five  slices  of  bacon 

Five  baked  potatoes i 

Toast  (home-made  bread) 

Butter 

Coffee  for  two : 

Coffee  berry 

Cream 

Sugar 


Weight, 
lbs.      oz. 


Luncheon 


Cream  of  green  pea  soup 

Shelled  peas    .     .     . 

Whole  milk     .     .     . 

Flour      

Butter 

Cream 

Crackers  .  .  .  . 
Junket  ice-cream  : 

Cream 

Milk 

Sugar 

Lady  fingers       .... 


Cost. 


02 

02 

01 

03! 

o3i 

10 

05 
03 
03 

04 

01 
02 
005 

4i 


Dinner 

Boiled  salmon,  egg  sauce  : 

Salmon 1 

Butter    .     / 

Flour 

Yolks  of  three  eggs 

Juice  of  one-half  lemon 

Boiled  potatoes 1 

Summer  squash 2 

Lettuce 1 

Oil 

Juice  of  one-half  lemon  (price  of  1)     .     .     . 
Gelatine  blanc  mange : 

Milk  (1  quart) 2 

Gelatine 

Sugar 

Lemon  Zest : 

Whites  of  three  eggs 

Cream 

Sugar ... 


Total  for  four  men  at  moderately  active  labor  one  day 
Total  for  one  man  at  moderately  active  labor  one  day 
Man  at  sedentary  occupation,  etc.,  0.8  of  above 
Total  according  to  standard  dietary,  0.8  of  0.25  =  .20  Protein, 


.12 

•05 

.02 
.06 
.02 


.07 
.08 
.02 


•44 


Protein. 

Fuel  Value 

Pounds. 

Calories. 

.025 

546 

.Ol6 

162 

— 

232 

.013 

460 

— 

232 

.08 

475 

•039 

521 

.031 

55o 

.066 

918 

.OOI 

45° 

.003 

101 

— 

116 

,274 


•034 
.049 

.006 

.0006 

.012 

.028 

.008 
.044 


.207 


4,733 


335 
487 
104 

225 

455 
491 

304 
434 
620 
687 
4,H2 


•35 

.103 

1,050 

.08 

.002 
.006 

900 
104 

.02 

.024 

3*« 

•03 

.031 

550 

•03 

.028 

430 

•05 

.012 

75 

.02 

— 

279 

.02 

.06 

.066 

650 

— 

•057 

106 

.01 

— 

310 

•03 
.06 

.021 
.012 

45 
455 

.01 

— 

232 

■77 

.360 

5>3°4 

.41 

.207 

4,142 

•44 
1.62 

.274 
.841 

4,733 
M,i79 

•43 
•36 
of  3,400  = 

.210 
.168 
2,720  Calories. 

3,544 

2,832 

Menus   for   Special   Occasions 

Picnic  Luncheon 

MENU. 

Cold  Broiled  Mutton  Chops. 

(Rib  bones  covered  with  paper  frill.) 

Hard  Boiled  Eggs.  Salt.  Pepper. 

Assorted  Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches. 

Pim-Olas.  Little  Pickles. 

Small  Balls  of  Cottage  Cheese.  Cream  Lunch  Biscuit  (Crackers). 

Doughnuts.  Hot  Coffee. 


Class   Supper  {Grammar  School  Children) 

(6  o'clock  p.m.     15  guests.) 
Floral  Decorations :  Mountain  Laurel  and  Ferns. 

MENU. 

Salmon  Croquettes.  Olives.  Bread  Sticks. 

Chickens,  Jointed  and  Baked.  Potatoes  a  la  Maitre  d'Hotel. 

Cold  Asparagus  in  Lettuce  Nests,  French  Dressing. 

Graham  Bread  Sandwiches. 

Strawberry  Sherbet,  Whipped  Cream.  Pineapple  Lemonade. 


Wedding  Reception 


(100  guests.     10  P.M.) 

Small  Round  Table.     Floral  Decorations :  Roses,  Daisies,  and  Grasses. 

'  Wedding  Cake  (Black).  Brides'  Loaf  (White). 

Almond  Wafers.  English  Filipinos  (Almond-shape  Chocolate  Centre). 

Burnt  Almond  Ice-cream.  Strawberry  Sherbet. 

Bonbons  in  Spun  Sugar  Garden  Hats. 

Fruit  Punch,  Iced  Tea,  with   Lemon  slices  on  small  tables  in  hall. 
Squares  of  fruit  cake  in  ribbon -tied  boxes  on  small  table  in  upper  hall. 


Economical  Menus  One  Week  in  July 

(Food  Cooked  on  Gas  Range) 

Eelaxatum  of  mino;  pleasant  thoughts  ano  conversation;  forgctfulness  of  trouble,  self,  ano  faootlu 
functions,—  these  are  important  atos  to  Digestion. 


breakfast 

Hot  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit. 

Red  Raspberries,  Cream. 
Eggs  in  Cups.     Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Mayonnaise  of  Lettuce  and  Tomato. 

Hot  Yeast  Rolls. 

Chilled  Custard  in  Cups.      Sponge  Cake. 

Iced  Tea. 


"Dinner 

Hot  Steamed  Ham,  Mustard. 

New  Potatoes,  Cream  Sauce.     New 

Lettuce  and  Pepper  Grass, 

French  Dressing. 

Blueberry  Pie.     Coffee. 


Peas. 


"Breakfast 

Ralston  Barley  Food,  Milk. 

Cold  Ham,  Sliced  Thin. 

White  Hashed  Potatoes. 

Yeast  Rolls,  Reheated.     Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Raspberry  Shortcake. 

Iced  Cocoa. 

Dinner 

Curry  of  Veal  Cutlet. 

Plain  Boiled  Rice. 

Stringed  Beans,  Maitre  d'Hotel. 

Lettuce  Salad.     Cottage  Cheese. 

Water  Crackers. 

Black  Coffee. 


breakfast 

Wheatlet,  Cream. 

Salt  Codfish  Cakes.     Poached  Eggs.    Radishes. 

Entire  Wheat  Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Spinach  with  Eggs  (Boiled). 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Green  Tomato  Pie.     Tea. 

"Dinner 

Steamed   Salmon,  Mock  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Potatoes.     Peas.     Tomato  Salad. 

Lemon  Jell-o  with  Raspberries. 

Whipped  Cream. 

Black  Coffee. 


"Breakfast 

Cold  Moulded  Barley  Crystals,  Cream. 

Sliced  1 1  am  Wanned  in  Hot  Cream. 

Sliced  Cucumbers.     Scalloped  Potatoes. 

German  Coffee  Cake.     Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Salmon -and- Pea  Salad. 

New  Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 

Lemon  Sherbet.     Cookies. 

Iced  Cereal  Coffee. 

THnner 

Cutlets  of  Ham  with  Peas. 

Summer  Squash.      Pickled  Stringless  Beans. 

Baked  Tapioca  Pudding,  Raspberry  Hard  Sauce. 

Black  Coffee. 


'Breakfast 

Quaker  Oats,  Milk. 

Broiled  Calf's  Liver  and  Bacon. 

Potatoes  a  la  Maitre  d'Hotel. 

Dry  Toast.     Cereal  Coffee. 

THnner 

Clam  Bouillon. 

Broiled   Tenderloin  of  Beef,  Bernaise  Sauce. 

French  Fried  Potatoes.     Wax  Beans. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Red  Raspberry  Ice-cream. 

Black  Coffee. 

Supper 

Creamed  Clams  on  Toast. 

Sugared  Pineapple. 

Little  Cakes.     Tea. 


C/J 

c 
> 


"Breakfast 

Hot  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  with  Sliced  Tomatoes. 

Dried  Beef,  Plain. 

Rye-meal  Muffins. 

Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Devilled  Ham  Sandwiches. 

Hot  Buttered  Beets. 

Poor  Man's  Rice  Pudding.     Tea. 

Dinner 

Broiled  Fresh  Fish. 

Baked  Potatoes.     Peas  with  Mint. 

Beets  Stuffed  with  Chopped  Cabbage, 

French  Dressing. 

Stewed  Gooseberries.     Cottage  Cheese. 

Crackers.     Cereal  Coffee. 


"Breakfast 

Old  Grist  Mill  Toasted  Wheat, 

Cream. 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops. 

Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk. 

Garden  Radishes.    Muffins.    Coffee. 


Luncheon 

German  Coffee  Cake  on 

Baba. 

Cocoa. 


THnner 

Fried  Chicken. 

Mashed  Potato.     Summer  Squash. 

Cold  Slaw. 

Currant  Pie. 

Black  Coffee. 


In    Reference   to   Menus 


o 


the  management  observed  for  the  king's  table,  and  the  care  with  whnh  it  is  conducted  is 
astonishing.  ...  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  heads  of  families  in  all  situations  of  life  would 
adopt  the  resolution  of  looking  into  those  details  of  expenditure  which  even  a  Buonaparte  did  not 
think  beneath  his  attention  and  care." —  Beauvilliers. 


IN  this  country,  in  the  past,  it  has 
been  comparatively  easy  to  provide 
food  for  a  family ;  and  food  prod- 
ucts have,  in  general,  been  lavishly 
used.  This  has  been  due,  possibly,  to 
some  extent,  to  education  and  heredity. 
For  Beauvilliers,  who  had  travelled  ex- 
tensively, asserts  there  is  not  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  so  extravagant  (in 
matters  of  the  table)  a  people  as  the 
English.  That  food  has  been  easy  to 
procure  is  manifest,  when  the  conditions 
existing  in  this  country  are  contrasted 
with  those  in  Italy  and  the  far  East. 

But  of  late  conditions  have  changed, 
and  even  in  this  favored  land  the  cost  of 
food  needs  be  studied  as  never  before. 
In  consequence,  we  are  beginning  to  in- 
quire how  we  may  purchase  the  requisite 
quantity  only  of  food  and  avoid  the 
waste  occasioned  by  serving  more  than 
is  eaten.  When  we  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  amount  of  the  different  nutri- 
ents, protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fat,  that 
is  absolutely  required  for  each  individ- 
ual, and  learn  how  to  select,  combine, 
and  cook  these  nutrients,  to  secure  and 
retain  the  right  proportion  of  each,  the 
actual  quantity  and  the  cost  of  food 
alike  will  be  diminished.  There  will, 
also,  be  a  gain  in  health  and  in  ability 
to  carry  on.  a  large  amount  of  productive 
work.  Much  of  the  energy  that  might 
be  turned  to  better  account  is  now 
wasted  daily  in  trying  to  care  for  an  ex- 
cess of  food.  This  is  true  particularly 
in  case  of  adults.  Many  children  living 
in  towns  and  cities  do  not  eat  enough  to 
be  well  nourished  or  to  supply  material 
for  building  growing  tissue. 

The   dietary   studies   at   the   govern- 


ment experiment  stations  are  of  utmost 
concern  to  every  housekeeper  in  the 
land,  but  she  must  use  the  deductions 
from  the  same  with  wise  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  This  work  does  not 
claim  to  be  final :  it  is  experimental. 
And,  more  than  this,  the  conditions  are 
ever  variable.  A  new  problem  con- 
fronts us  with  each  new  day,  or,  in  other 
words,  there  are  as  many  new  problems 
as  there  are  mouths  to  be  fed. 

When  we  see  new  words  or  terms,  as 
calories,  protein,  etc.,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  they  must  form  a  part  of  a  diffi- 
cult, abstract  subject,  in  which  we  can 
possibly  have  no  manner  of  interest ;  but 
this  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  whole 
subject  of  food  values  and  dietaries  may 
easily  be  mastered  by  a  school-girl  in 
a  few  lessons.  Any  housekeeper,  who 
is  familiar  with  common  fractions,  with 
a  chart  showing  the  composition  of  food 
and  reliable  recipes,  can  work  out  well- 
balanced  menus,  from  day  to  day,  in  con- 
stantly shortening  intervals.  Of  course, 
endless  combinations  may  be  written 
out  that  approximate  the  standard  ra- 
tion, and  the  cost  may  be  varied  to 
suit  the  purse  of  the  purveyor. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  Bulletin  No. 
28,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  chemical  composition  of 
American  food  materials  is  fully  given. 
These  figures  represent  the  food  value, 
approximately,  of  one  pound  of  the  prod- 
ucts named.  In  our  new  book  on 
"  Cooking  and  Serving,"  we  have  given 
by  permission  of  Professor  Atwater,  the 
average  chemical  composition  of  such 
foods  as  are  in  constant  daily  use.  Di- 
rections are  also  given  for  making  out 
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well-balanced  dietaries.  These,  in  brief, 
are  as  follows :  Consider  the  family 
equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  men 
at  moderately  active  labor.  Each  of 
these,  according  to  Bulletin  No.  142, 
should  have,  daily,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  available  protein  and  sufficient 
fat  and  carbohydrate,  in  addition,  to 
make  the  fuel  value  of  the  whole  diet 
about  3,400  calories.  Weigh  the  food 
for  each  day,  then  by  a  simple  example 
in  arithmetic,  always  consulting  the 
table  of  food  values,  determine  the 
amount  of  protein  and  the  number  of 
calories  of  energy  in  each  item ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  one  pound  of  fresh  codfish 
contains  11.1  per  cent,  of  protein  and 
215  calories,  three  pounds  will  supply 
33-3  Per  cent,  of  protein  and  645  calor- 
ies of  energy. 

To  this  percentage  of  protein  is 
added  that  found  in  the  other  articles  of 
food  eaten  during  the  day ;  and  this, 
as  in  the  menus  page  35,  divided  by 
the  number  of  individuals,  gives  the 
total  for  one  individual  for  one  day.  A 
comparison  with  the  estimated  standard 
tells  the  story.  In  this  menu  referred 
to,  to  simplify  the  process,  the  family 
are  represented  by  their  equivalents  at 
moderate  muscular  labor,  or  0.8  +  0.8 
+  0.8  +  0.8  +  0.8  =  4.  Then  each 
member  of  the  family  is  to  have  eight- 
tenths  of  0.210  protein,  or  0.168,  and 
eight-tenths  of  the  calories,  or  2,832. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  this 
particular  family,  let  us  look  at  the 
standard  given  for  bne  man  at  moder- 
ately active  labor,  which  is  0.25  protein 
and  3,400  calories.  Our  menu,  as  given, 
provides  but  0.21  of  protein,  and  the 
calories,  3,544,  are  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  requisite  number.  This  taken  by 
itself,  then,  is  not  what  might  be  called 
a  model  menu.  But,  taken  with  other 
carefully  planned  menus  of  a  week  or 
month,  the  final -average  would  probably 
be  not  far  from  the  standard.  The  .16 
of  protein  needed  could  be  supplied  in 


several  ways,  but  care  needs  be  taken 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  calories 
already  in  excess.  Three-fourths  a 
pound  of  chicken  used  as  salad,  with 
the  lettuce,  would  give  .14  of  protein; 
but  it  would  increase  the  calories  783, 
and  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the 
meal.  Neuchatel  cheese  with  the  lettuce, 
yolks  of  eggs,  instead  of  cream,  in  the 
soup,  and  a  second  egg  at  breakfast, 
instead  of  the  bacon,  would  change  the 
menu  materially.  The  high  fuel  value  of 
fat  always  enlarges  rapidly  the  number 
of  calories. 

The  Gas  Range  and  Economical 
Menus 

It  is  becoming  fashionable  for  women 
to  study  economy.  A  matter  of  time, 
and  women,  who  know  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  money  allotted  to  house- 
hold expenses,  will  be  regarded  with 
growing  favor.  Economy  is  a  habit 
contemporaneous  with  leisure  and  wealth, 
—  conditions  to  which  we,  as  a  people, 
are  but  just  now  reaching.  Does  it  ever 
occur  to  the  cook  or  housekeeper,  who 
is  wont  to  throw  good  material  into 
the  garbage  barrel,  that  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  handle  money  have 
learned  the  value  of  these  and  similar 
items?  There  is  another  class  of  peo- 
ple, who  are  economical  and  careful 
of  their  own  and  wasteful  of  the  sub- 
stance of  others.  We  believe  in  that 
economy  which  is  secured  by  good  man- 
agement. This  is  brought  forcibly  to 
our  attention,  at  this  season,  when  a 
gas  range  becomes  such  a  desirable 
appointment  in  the  kitchen. 

Health  cannot  be  maintained  upon 
three  cold  meals  a  day,  but  the  heat 
from  a  hot  kitchen,  which  makes  itself 
felt  in  what  might  otherwise  be  a  cool 
dining-room,  is  not  conducive  to  appe- 
tite during  the  reign  of  the  dog-star. 
Why  have  a  hot  kitchen  ?  The  over- 
heated private  kitchen  is  the  sign  and 
symbol    of    mismanagement.       Notwith- 
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standing  the  complaints  of  an  occa- 
sional grumbler,  who  has  not  as  yet 
studied  the  destined-to-be-graceful  art 
of  economy,  "  gas  is  an  economical 
fuel,  if  you  make  it  so."  The  "golden 
rule  "  for  all  cookery,  apportion  the  heat 
to  the  end  desired,  is  most  applicable  to 
cookery  by  gas.  Indeed,  in  the  possi- 
bility of  easily  securing  a  nice  adjust- 
ment of  heat  to  the  end  in  view  one 
of  the  chief  charms  of  gas  cookery 
lies  ;  and  this  nice  adjustment  of  cause 
and  effect  depends  entirely  upon  one's 
judgment  in  regulating  the  flow.  Judg- 
ment is  inherent  in  some,  in  others  it 
must  be  acquired.  A  second  golden 
rule  applicable  to  gas  cookery  is  :  stop 
the  flow  of  gas  the  instant  the  cooking 
of  the  dish  is  completed. 

By  what  other  means  can  finished 
products  be  turned  out  so  satisfacto- 
rily and  with  such  a  modicum  of  effort  ? 
You  wish  to  serve  a  dish  aiAi  gratin,  and 
relieve  the  monotony  of  a  series  of 
dishes  heated  in  a  sauce.  The  dish 
covered  with  buttered  crumbs  is  set 
under  the  oven  burner.  You  must  not 
leave  it,  but  gently  turn  it  under  the 
flame.  In  the  "  twinkling  of  an  eye " 
the  flow  of  gas  is  turned  off ;  and  the 
dish,  a  golden  symphony  of  color,  is 
ready  for  the  table.  Is  the  rich  flavor 
of  a  browned  stew  or  ragout  your 
choice  ?  The  fat  in  the  frying-pan  is 
made  hot,  while  the  meat  is  being 
dredged  with  flour.  The  browning  is 
quickly  and  evenly  accomplished,  then 
the  stock  or  water  is  soon  brought  to 
the  boiling  point,  after  which  the  cook- 
ing is  finished,  at  the  simmering  point, 
on  the  top  of  the  range  or  in  the  oven, 
whichever  is  most  convenient. 

In  the  menus  given,  the  potatoes  and 
peas,  on  Wednesday,  may  be  cooked  in 


the  steamer  with  the  ham,  if  that  be  not 
braised  in  a  baker's  oven,  or,  after  the 
water  around  the  vegetable  boils,  they 
may  be  cooked  in  the  oven  heated  to 
bake  the  pie.  The  shortcake  for  lunch- 
eon may  be  baked  in  a  small  portable 
oven  set  over  one  of  the  top  burners. 

On  Friday,  the  pie  for  luncheon  is 
baked  with  the  biscuit  for  breakfast,  the 
pastry  having  been  made  the  night  be- 
fore, to  save  time  in  the  morning,  and 
because  pastry  is  handled  more  easily 
after  standing  in  a  cool  place.  The 
salmon,  peas,  and  potatoes  for  dinner 
may  be  cooked  in  a  steam-kettle  over 
one  burner,  with  the  flame  turned 
low  after  the  boiling-point  is  once  at- 
tained. 

On  Saturday  morning,  German  coffee 
cake  and  bread,  mixed  late  the  night 
before,  are  baked  in  time  for  breakfast 
(the  coffee  cake  will  bake  in  half  the 
time  required  for  the  bread).  Use  a 
quick-cooking  tapioca  for  the  baked 
pudding,  set  to  cook  in  a  double  boiler, 
then,  after  the  eggs  are  added,  finish 
the  cooking  in  the  oven  heated  for  the 
poaching  of  the  ham  cutlets. 

Monday  morning,  stew  the  goose- 
berries in  the  oven,  while  the  muffins 
are  baking  for  breakfast.  When  it  is 
time  to  bake  the  potatoes  for  dinner, 
remove  the  beets  to  the  oven,  and,  when 
the  potatoes  are  nearly  baked,  broil  the 
fish  in  the  lower  oven.  Tuesday,  use 
the  oven  to  prepare  the  entire  breakfast, 
save  the  coffee.  Friday,  bake  the  pie 
in  the  morning  with  the  coffee  cake  and 
fry  the  chicken  in  deep  fat,  set  over  the 
simmering  burner  after  the  right  de- 
gree of  heat  has  been  once  attained. 
The  potato  and  squash,  if  proper  shaped 
sauce-pans  be  at  hand,  may  be  cooked 
over  the  same  burner. 
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The   Bowl 

AT  every  sort   of    entertainment, 
formal  or  otherwise,  given  dur- 
ing the  summer,  a  cooling  bev- 
erage of  some  kind  is  quite  necessary. 

There  are  many  styles  of  pitchers, 
flagons,  etc.,  from  which  these  cooling 
beverages  are  dispensed ;  but,  when 
large  numbers  are  to  be  served,  pour- 
ing from  a  flagon  is  inconvenient,  to  say 
the  least,  and  a  large  vessel  from  which 
the  liquid  may  be  readily  taken  be- 
comes desirable.  For  this  purpose, 
punch-bowls  are  fashioned  in  glass, 
both  cut  and  pressed,  also  in  china  of 
various  makes,  Japan  furnishing  the  most 
unique  and  picturesque  patterns,  and 
France  the  most  delicate  and  fragile 
ware.  The  very  handsome  bowl  with 
tray  and  cups  shown  on  the  cover  of 
this  number  is  hand-painted,  the  design 
being  adapted  from  the  leaves,  tendrils, 
and  fruit  of  the  grape.  It  was  deco- 
rated and  fired  at  the  studio  of  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Hersham,  372  Boylston  Street, 
this  city. 

The  Punch 
Sugar  syrup,  rather  than  sugar  in  a 
crude  form,  is  preferable  for  sweeten- 
ing any  kind  of  beverage,  and  is  espe- 
cially desirable  when  the  foundation  of 
the  beverage  is  a  fruit  juice  or  a  com- 
bination of  several  varieties  of  fruit 
juice,  as  is  usually  the  case.  In  a  fruit 
punch     or,     more     properly     speaking, 


sherbet,  that  fruit  juice,  of  which  the 
most  is  used,  gives  the  dominant  flavor, 
though  even  a  small  quantity  of  red 
raspberry  juice  often  overpowers  all 
other  flavors.  Lemon  juice  judiciously 
used  heightens  or  brings  out  other 
flavors.  Claret,  champagne,  Jamaica 
rum,  Chartreuse,  etc.,  may  be  added  at 
discretion ;  but  most  delicious  fruit 
punches  are  quite  as  often  served  with- 
out such  addition.  From  half  to  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  sugar  needs  be  allowed 
to  each  quart  of  liquid.  Thus,  for  six 
quarts  of  punch,  make  a  syrup  by  boil- 
ing between  three  and  four  cups  of 
sugar  with  the  same  measure  of  water 
fifteen  minutes.  Add  one  pint  of  tea  in- 
fusion (three  cups  of  boiling  water  left 
standing  on  one-fourth  a  cup  of  black 
tea  five  minutes,  and  then  strained  off). 
When  cold,  add  one  pint,  each,  of  straw-, 
berry,  orange,  and  pineapple  juice,  and 
one  cup  of  lemon  juice.  Set  aside  to 
become  chilled,  and,  at  serving,  pour  the 
mixture  over  a  piece  of  ice  in  a  punch- 
bowl. Add  two  quarts  of  water,  and  a 
quart  of  carbonated  water  that  has  been 
chilled  by  standing  on  ice.  Slices  of 
banana,  pieces  of  pineapple,  strawberries, 
or  mint-leaves,  are  often  added  to  float 
upon  the  top  of  the  liquid.  To  give  body 
to  the  liquid,  that  the  flavor  may  linger 
a  little  longer  on  the  palate,  for  each  four 
quarts  of  punch  dissolve  in  the  hot  syrup, 
or  hot  tea,  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine, 
softened  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water. 


Do  my  waters   cheer   thee,    says    the    gurgling  Can  I  yield  you   blessings  ?  says    the   friendly 

spring,  heart. 

With  the  crystal  coolness  'tis  their  life  to  bring?  Fear  not  I  am  poorer,  though  I  much  impart. 

Leave  me  not    to    stagnate,   creeping   o'er   the  Wherefore    should  you  thank  me?     Giving  is 

plain.  my  need. 

Drink   for   thy   refreshment ;    drink,  and  come  Love,  that  wrought  none  comfort,  sorrow  were 

again.  indeed. 
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THIS  department  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  our  subscribers.  Questions  relating  to 
menus  and  recipes,  and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domestic  economics  in  gen- 
eral, will  be  cheerfully  answered  by  the  editor.  Communications  for  this  department  must  reach 
us  before  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  the  answers  are  expected  to  appear. 
In  letters  requesting  answer  by  mail,  please  enclose  postage  stamp;  for  menus,  $i.  Address 
queries  to    lanet  M.   Hill.   Editor  Boston    Cooh  .   572   Boylston   Street,  Boston. 
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Oikkv  0:4.-1-  a.   11.:  "Recipes  for     Cocoanut   Pudding  a  la  Diplomate 

biscuit  Tortoni    and   a   very   rich    cocoanut 


pudding.      Also  the  correct  amount  of  each 


Make  a  boiled  custard    of    a  pint   of 


ingredient  for  a  salad  composed  oi  celery,  "eh  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  the  gn 

apples,  and  walnuts."  rind    of    a   lemon,   and  the  yolks 

eggs.      Add  an  ounce  of   gelatine.  soft- 
Biscuit    Tortoni  ened  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water,  a  few 
Biscuit     Tortoni    is    a    golden    parfait  grains   of   salt,  and   pass  through  a  fine 
mixture,  fro. -en  in  small  forms   or  paper  sieve.      Have   ready  imbedded    in   ;.  [ 
cases,  with  powdered  macaroons,  or  tine-  plain  charlotte   mould,  ornamented  with 
chopped  almonds,  browned  in   the  oven  pieces   of  preserved  cherries  and  grated 
and  sprinkled  on  the  top.      Boil  a  cup  of  cocoanut,  turn    a   few  spoonfuls    of    the 
sugar  and  half  a  cup  of  water  about  five  thoroughly-chilled   custard   mixture   into 
minutes.      Let  cool  a   little,  then  pour  in  the   mould,  to   set   the    decorations,  then 
a   fine  stream  onto  the  beaten  yolks   of  add    a    little    more,    and,    when    this     - 
four    eggs,   and    return    to    the   tire   and  "set."  add  a  layer   of    grated  cocoanut 
cook  over   hot   water,  until   the   mixture  and  thin   slices    of    sponge  cake.      Con- 
coats    the    spoon,  then   remove    to    cold  tinue  filling  the  mould  in  the  same  order, 
water,   and    beat    until    cold,    light,   and  finishing  with  cake  and  cream.      Cover 
thick.      Flavor  to  taste, —  a  tablespoonful  with   an   inverted  plate  and  broker. 
of  vanilla   is   often  used. —  and  fold  into  and  let  cool  thoroughly.     When.  : 
the  mixture  a  pint   of  cream  beaten  very  serve,  immerse  the   mould   an   instant  in 
firm   and    dry.      Dispose  in  paper  cases,  warm   water,    and    invert    on    a    st 
and    finish    as    above.        Then    pack    in  dish,   covered   with   lace    paver.      A  cup 
layers  with  paper  between,  and  set  aside  of  cocoanut  may  be  added  to  a  cost 
in   moulds,  from  which  salt  water  can  be  souffle*     or     a     sp      g  pudding. 
excluded,  packed   in   equal    measures   of  Serve  •         a  S 
ice  and  salt.      Sometimes  the   macaroons 
or  almonds  are  mixed    in    the    prep 
lion,  and  the  whole  is  frozen   in   a   large 


Celery -Apple-.:::.: -Walnut 
Salad 


mould.      Candied    cherries,    steeped     in  Cut    the    ing 

wine,  are  often  added,  especially  in  -   uare,     Use  an  equal  measure 

large  mould.  of  each.     Sprinkle  very  lightly  wit.    - 
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and  lemon  juice,  or  omit  the  lemon  juice, 
if  an  acid  dish  be  not  desired.  When 
thoroughly  blended,  mix  again  with  half 
the  measure  of  mayonnaise  dressing,  and 
serve  at  once.  People's  ideas  vary  as  to 
the  quantity  of  dressing  needed  for  a 
salad.  A  salad  should  never  be  dry, 
but  the  dressing  should  not  be  supplied 
lavishly. 

Query  625. —  Mrs.  C.  A.:  "  Recipes  for 
cream  of  fresh  mushroom  soup,  a  soft,  rich, 
delicate  cake,  iced  consomme,  and  a  fancy 
ice-cream. 

Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup 
Let  a  pint,  or  a  pound,  of  fresh  mush- 
rooms simmer  in  a  quart  of  milk,  to 
which  two  slices  of  onion  and  a  sprig  of 
parsley  have  been  added,  about  twenty 
minutes,  then  pass  through  a  puree  sieve. 
Cook  one-fourth  a  cup  of  flour,  mixed 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  few 
grains  of  pepper,  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
melted  butter,  and  gradually  add  the 
pure'e.  Stir  until  the  boiling-point  is 
reached,  after  all  the  puree  has  been 
added ;  then  set  over  hot  water,  and  stir 
in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  and 
diluted  with  a  cup  of  cream.  Add  more 
seasoning,  if  needed. 

Cocoanut  Cake 
Cream  one  cup  of  butter.  Add  gradu- 
ally two  cups  of  sugar  (granulated),  the 
beaten  yolks  of  Ave  eggs,  and,  alter- 
nately, half  a  cup  of  milk  and  three  cups 
of  flour,  sifted  with  half  a  teaspooful  of 
soda  and  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
of  tartar.  Add  one  cocoanut,  grated, 
and  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  beaten  dry. 
Bake  in  two  loaves.  The  flour  should 
weigh  three-fourths  a  pound. 

Iced  Consomme 
Consomme  iced  needs  be  made  with- 
out bone,  otherwise  the  soup  will  jelly. 
Cut  four  pounds  of  beef  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  round,  and  four  pounds  of 
veal  from  the  knuckle,  into  pieces  about 


an  inch  square.  Saute  half  the  meat  in 
a  little  hot  butter  or  dripping,  until  it 
is  a  golden  brown  (the  meat  must  be 
watched  constantly  lest  it  burn).  Add 
one  quart  of  water,  and  let  cook  until  re- 
duced to  a  glaze.  It  will  take  about  an 
hour.  Then  add  five  quarts  of  cold 
water,  and  let  heat  slowly  to  the  boiling- 
point,  then  simmer  about  six  hours. 
After  two  hours  put  into  the  kettle  a 
fowl,  and,  one  hour  before  the  cooking  is 
completed,  an  onion,  half  a  small  carrot, 
three  or  four  sprigs  of  parsley,  two  bay 
leaves,  three  or  four  stalks  of  celery,  a 
bit  of  red  pepper  pod,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  salt.  The  flavor  of  the  vegetables 
will  be  heightened,  if  they  be  first  saute'd 
in  a  little  butter.  When  the  consomme 
is  cooked,  remove  the  fowl  for  other  use, 
strain  the  soup  through  a  cheese-cloth 
laid  over  a  colander,  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  There  should  be  about  four  quarts 
of  liquid.  To  serve,  remove  the  fat  care- 
fully. A  piece  of  tissue  paper  laid  upon 
the  surface  will  take  off  the  last  few  par- 
ticles, or  droplets,  of  the  fat.  Set  upon 
the  ice  until  thoroughly  chilled,  and 
serve  in  cups.  Wine  or  lemon  juice 
may  be  added  for  flavoring.  The  con- 
somme' is  more  delicate  when  clarified. 
To  clarify,  add  to  the  soup,  freed  from 
fat,  such  seasonings  as  are  desired,  and 
also,  to  each  pint  of  soup,  the  crushed 
shell  and  slightly  beaten  white  of  an  egg. 
Stir  constantly  over  the  fire,  until  the  soup 
begins  to  boil.  Let  boil  undisturbed 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  then  draw  to  a 
cooler  part  of  the  range,  add  half  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  and  let  stand  about  ten 
minutes.  With  a  skimmer  remove  the 
scum  from  the  top,  and  pass  the  re- 
mainder through  a  double  fold  of  cheese- 
cloth, wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  spread 
over  a  sieve.     Chill  as  before. 

Charlotte  Panachee 
Line  six  individual   charlotte   moulds 
with  lady  ringers,  cut  in  halves  crosswise. 
Fill   the   moulds  with   strawberry  cream 
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ice,  packing  solidly.  Let  stand  in  a 
dish,  from  which  salt  water  may  be  kept, 
about  an  hour.  To  serve,  turn  out  onto 
dessert  plates.  Put  one  pint  of  cream, 
sweetened,  flavored,  and  whipped  solid, 
into  a  forcing  bag,  and  pipe  upon  the  tops 
of  the  forms.  Press  a  macaroon  upon 
each,  and  pipe  a  small  star  of  cream 
upon  each  macaroon.  Choice  strawber- 
ries may  take  the  place  of  the  macaroons. 


Query  626.— M.  G.  S.,  St.  John,  N.B. : 
"  My  daughters  wish  to  give  a  luncheon  to 
some  of  their  friends  early  in  July.  Kindly 
give  me  suggestions  for  the  table  decora- 
tion, a  recipe  for  strawberries,  Parisian 
style,  as  described  in  May  magazine,  ideas 
for  two  entrees,  a  salad,  a  sweet,  an  ice  in 
individual  forms,  and  something  new  in  a  bev- 
erage that  is  better  than  claret  cup." 

Table  Decorations  for  a  Luncheon 
Either  pink  sweet-peas  or  roses 
would  be  appropriate,  and  the  choice  is 
simply  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  A 
lace  centre-piece  over  a  bare  table,  or 
a  lining  of  delicate  tinted  silk  is  quite 
as  elegant  as  the  embroidered  centre- 
piece. Ribbon  is  but  little  used.  If  it 
be  used  at  all,  it  should  be  of  a  filmy, 
lacy  texture,  and  not  an  ordinary  silk 
ribbon.  The  newest  bonbon  dishes  are 
in  shape  of  a  garden  hat,  with  flowers 
and  ribbon  bows  upon  it,  large  sea- 
shells,  or  small  individual  baskets,  made 
of  delicately  tinted  pulled  sugar.  The 
strands  of  sugar  are  quite  heavy,  and  the 
receptacles  are  not  as  fragile  as  they 
look.  These  need  be  purchased  of  a 
caterer,  as  they  are  too  difficult  for  an 
amateur  to  undertake. 

Strawberries,  Parisian  Style 
Think  the  creme  de  menthe  with  shaved 
ice  would  be  better  appreciated,  and 
served  in  the  reception-room,  or  library, 
after  the  luncheon,  than  with  the  straw- 
berries as  a  first  course  ;  but  this,  again, 
is  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  To 
serve  after  the  luncheon,  have  the  cor- 


dial poured  over  very  fine-shaved  ice, 
disposed  in  sherry  glasses,  a  generous 
teaspoonful  to  each  glass.  If  preferred, 
the  cordial  may  first  be  mixed  with  a  cold 
sugar  syrup  (a  cup  of  sugar  and  a  half 
cup  of  water  boiled  about  six  minutes). 
Pass  the  glasses  on  doily-covered  plates, 
a  small  coffee  or  sherbet  spoon  on  each 
plate.  To  serve  with  the  strawberries, 
mix  the  strawberries  with  the  quantity  of 
sugar  preferred  for  the  table.  Add  a 
little  orange  juice,  to  start  the  melting  of 
the  sugar,  and  dispose  in  champagne 
glasses,  then  pour  over  the  berries  in 
each  glass  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  the 
cordial.  Sauterne  or  maraschino  might 
take  the  place  of  the  creme  de  menthe 
in  the  strawberry  mixture.  Bouillon  for 
the  next  course,  followed  by  the  shrimps 
in  tomato  cases,  and  sweetbreads  and 
mushrooms  in  patty  shells  or  paper 
cases,  are  a  good  selection.  Stoned 
cherries,  sliced  almonds,  and  celery  with 
mayonnaise  dressing  in  lettuce  nests,  or 
pineapple  with  celery,  are  favorite  sum- 
mer salads.  Hard-boiled  eggs  and  cream 
cheese  make  with  lettuce  a  dainty  salad. 
Cut  the  whites  into  straws  lengthwise  of 
the  egg,  sift  the  yolks,  and  mix  with 
Neufchatel  cheese,  season  to  taste,  and 
form  into  egg  shapes.  Serve  in  nests, 
made  of  the  white  straws,  on  lettuce 
leaves,  with  three  eggs  in  a  nest.  Pass 
mayonnaise  in  a  dish  apart.  For  the 
sweet,  a  custard  souffle  with  Sabayon 
sauce,  a  pineapple  omelet  (if  pineapple 
has  not  previously  entered  into  the 
menu),  or  meringues,  filled  with  fresh 
fruit  or  wine  jelly  cut  in  tiny  cubes, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  fruit,  two 
shells  pressed  together  after  filling,  per- 
mit choice.  One  or  two  individual  ices 
are  given  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 
Claret  cup,  the  regulation  beverage,  when 
anything  of  the  sort  is  used,  cannot  be 
improved  upon. 


Query   627. —  I.  G.  M.,    Hackettstown, 
N.J. :  "  Menu  for  a  young  men's  luncheon." 
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Menu  for  Young  Men's 
Luncheon 

Sliced  and  Sugared  Strawberries  and  Pineapple 
in  Glass  Cups. 


Lobster-and-Lettuce  Salad  in  Casseroles, 

French  Dressing. 

Graham  Bread  Sticks. 


Baked  Spring  Chickens. 

New  Currant  Jelly. 

Asparagus,  llollandaise  Sauce. 

French  Rolls. 


Cheese  Croquettes. 

Water  Crackers. 

Celery. 


Biscuit  Tortoni. 
Coffee. 


Query  628.— I.  R.  J.,  Detroit,  Mich.: 
"  Why  is  whey  desirable  as  a  food  in  sick- 
ness? Why  does  milk  boil  over  more 
quickly  than  water  ?  Give  reasons  why 
water  is  classed  as  a  food.  In  how  many 
different  ways  may  grape  fruit  be  prepared 
and  served?  What  is  the  white  substance 
that  forms  on  beef  juice  extracted  by  heat 
and  pressure?  Please  give  recipe  for  a 
dessert  made  with  white  cherries  (canned), 
not  using  heavy  cream.  Recipe  for  brandy 
wafers.  What  is  the  composition  of  gela- 
tine ? " 

Whey  in  Sickness 
The  ingestion  of  whey  produces  per- 
spiration. Whey  is  also  a  diuretic.  On 
these  accounts  it  is  beneficial  in  febrile 
conditions.  It  is  also  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Bright's  disease  and  chronic 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  As  a  nutrient,  it  is  of  very  mod- 
erate value,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
analysis  (Thompson)  :  water,  93.31  ;  lac- 
tose, 4.65  ;  fat,  0.24;  proteid,  0.82  ;  lac- 
tic acid,  0.33  ;  salt,  0.65.  Nitrogenous 
food,  fresh  fruit,  and  vegetables,  must  be 
given  with  it.  Usually  not  more  than 
twenty  ounces  can  be  ingested  daily 
without  colic  and  dyspepsia.  It  is  some- 
times recommended  to  persons  wdio  have 


difficulty  in  retaining  food  on  the  stom- 
ach. But  in  such  cases  koumis  would 
be  of  more  value.  Milk  left  standing 
spontaneously  coagulates ;  but  the  re- 
sultant whey  is  sour,  and  not  so  agree- 
able as  that  made  artificially  by  rennet, 
wine,  or  lemon  juice. 

Why   Milk  boils  over  more 
quickly   than  Water 

Both  milk  and  syrup  boil  over  more 
quickly  than  water  simply  on  account  of 
greater  density. 

Water  as  a  Food 
Not  all  authorities  class  water  as  a 
food.  By  itself  water  does  not  build 
tissue  nor  yield  energy,  as  does  proper 
food.  But,  as  water  performs  a  neces- 
sary part  in  the  processes  of  assimilation 
and  elimination,  it  has  been  classed  by 
some  as  food. 

Different  Ways  of  serving  Grape 
Food 
Cut  the  fruit  in  halves  crosswise, 
loosen  the  pulp  from  the  thin,  bitter 
membrane,  which  separates  the  sec- 
tions, sprinkle  with  sugar  or  sherry 
wine,  or  both,  and  eat  from  the  peel  with 
a  fork  or  orange  spoon.  The  pulp  and 
juice,  removed  from  the  membrane  and 
skin,  is  served  in  glasses,  either  alone  or 
with  other  fruit.  The  pulp  is  used  alone 
or  with  celery,  nuts,  or  tomatoes,  com- 
bined with  lettuce,  as  a  salad.  Either 
French  or  mayonnaise  dressing  is  ap- 
propriate. 

White  Substance  on  Beef  Juice 
The  small  white  particles  seen  on  beef 

juice  are  coagulated  albumen.     Albumen 

coagulates  at  1340  Fahrenheit. 

Ivory  Jelly  with  Canned  Cherries 
Cut  shapes,  to  represent  leaves,  from 
slices  of  citron  or  angelica  root.  Dip 
these  and  canned  cherries,  drained  from 
the  liquor,  and  dried,  into  liquid  gelatine, 
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and  use  them  to  decorate  a  border  mould. 
Soften  one  ounce  of  gelatine  in  half 
a  cup  of  milk,  and  dissolve  with  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  sugar  in  three  cups  of 
milk,  scalded,  with  the  yellow  rind  of  half 
a  lemon.  Strain  and,  when  cool  but  not 
set,  turn  into  the  decorated  mould.  Let 
stand  until  thoroughly  set  and,  if  con- 
venient, chilled,  then  unmould  and  serve 
with  the  rest  of  the  cherries  and  the 
syrup.  If  in  part  thin  cream  be  used, 
the  jelly  is  more  ivory-like  in  appear- 
ance. 

Brandy  Wafers  (John  E.  Meister) 
Half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  a  little  cinnamon  and 
ginger,  one  pint  of  molasses,  one  tumbler 
of  brandy,  and  one  pound  of  flour. 
Cream  the  sugar  and  butter,  then  mix  in 
the  other  ingredients.  Spread  the  paste, 
on  slightly  oiled  baking  sheets,  into  thin 
wafers  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
using  a  palette  knife  for  the  purpose. 
Bake  in  a  medium  oven.  When  done, 
bend  around  wooden  sticks  three-fourths 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

Composition   of  Gelatine 
Water,    13.6:    albuminoid,    84.2;    fat, 
0.1  ;    ash,    2.1  ;    fuel    value    per   pound, 
1,570  calories.     (Hutchinson.) 


Query  629. —  E.  P.  S.  Y.,  River  Falls, 
Wis. :  "  Recipe  for  sugar  cookies,  made 
with  double  cream,  soured  ;  and  good  bread, 
made  with  dry  yeast.  Six  loaves  at  a 
baking." 

Cookies  with  Sour  Cream 
Cream  three-fourths  a  cup  of  butter ; 
add  gradually  two  cups  of  sugar,  then 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  cup  of 
thick  sour  cream,  four  cups  of  flour, 
sifted  with  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and, 
lastly,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  dry. 
Add  more  flour,  if  needed,  to  roll  out, 
but  handle  the  dough  as  soft  as  possible. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


Bread  with  Dry  Yeast 
Directions  for  making  bread  with  dry 
yeast  are  usually  printed  on  the  packages. 
We  have  not  used  this  particular  brand, 
but  general  directions  for  preparing  six 
loaves  are  as  follows :  Soak  the  dry 
yeast  (see  package  for  quantity)  in  a 
pint  of  lukewarm  water  about  half  an 
hour,  then  stir  in  flour  to  make  a  drop 
batter,  and  set  in  a  warm  (not  hot)  place 
to  rise.  When  puffed  up  and  light,  add 
two  quarts  of  scalded-and-cooled  milk 
and  water,  about  half  and  half.  With  a 
broad-bladed  knife  stir  in  bread  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Knead  until  the 
dough  is  elastic,  and  set  to  rise  until 
doubled  in  bulk.  Shape  into  loaves,  and 
bake  when  again  nearly  doubled  in  bulk. 


Query  630.— E.  H.  M.,  Portland,  Me.: 
"  When  black  raspberries  are  canned,  do 
they  require  any  different  treatment  than 
red  berries?  Have  found  considerable 
trouble  in  keeping  them.  In  making  grape 
jelly,  is  there  any  danger  of  straining  the 
juice  too  much  ?  Jelly  strained,  at  one  time, 
through  flannel  and  at  another  time,  through 
cheese-cloth  was  delicious,  but  not  very  firm." 

Canning  Black  Raspberries 
Black  raspberries  have  a  firmer  struct- 
ure than  the  red.  When  a  canner  is 
used  and  five  minutes'  cooking  is  re- 
quired for  red  berries,  after  the  boiling 
hot  syrup  or  water  is  poured  over  them, 
at  least  ten  minutes'  cooking  would  be 
needed  for  the  black  raspberries. 

Firmness  of  Grape  Jelly 
Jelly  made  from  grapes  is  never  as 
firm  as  that  made  of  crab-apple  or  quince. 
Turned  from  the  mould,  at  its  best,  it  will 
scarcely  stand  upright.  Strain  either 
through  felt,  flannel,  or  cheese-cloth  bag. 
Add,  in  cooking  the  grapes,  only  enough 
water  to  start  the  cooking. 


Query  631. —  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Petrolia,  Can. : 
"  Recipe  for  cold  chocolate  sauce  to  serve 
with  ice-cream." 
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Cold  Chocolate  Sauce 
Boil  a  cup  of  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of 
water  together  two  or  three  minutes. 
Add  to  an  ounce  of  chocolate  melted 
over  hot  water,  beat  until  the  chocolate 
is  blended  with  the  syrup,  then  boil  two 
or  three  minutes.  Add  half  a  cup  of 
thin  cream,  and  set  aside  to  become 
cold.  Flavor  with  a  teaspoonful  of  va- 
nilla before  serving. 


Query  632. —  F.  LaS.,  Rock  City,  111.: 
"  Two  or  three  recipes  for  curry  powder. 
Recipe  for  chicken  croquettes.  What  is 
the  trouble,  when  croquettes  burst  open 
during  frying?  " 

Curry  of  Young  Chicken 
Separate  a  chicken  into  pieces  at  the 
joints,  dip  in  milk,  then  roll  in  half  a 
cup  of  flour,  mixed  with  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  curry  powder,  and  saute  in  hot 
bacon  fat  or  butter  with  two  or  three 
slices  of  onion,  separated  into  rings. 
When  nicely  browned,  add  hot  water  or 
white  stock  to  half  cover,  and  let  simmer 
until  the  chicken  is  tender.  Remove 
the  chicken  to  serving-dish,  thicken  the 
sauce,  if  needed  (use  the  flour  and  curry 
powder  left  from  _  dredging  the  chicken 
or  a  new  supply),  add  salt,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  currant  jelly,  cooked  rhu- 
barb or  gooseberries,  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  lemon  juice.  When  well  mixed, 
strain  over  the  chicken.  Serve  with  a 
border  of  plain  boiled  rice. 

Meat  Warmed  with  Curry  Sauce 
Have  ready  a  pint  of  thin  slices  of 
cold  meat,  freed  from  the  skin,  fat  and 
bone.  Season  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Saute  an 
onion  and  a  clove  of  garlic,  cut  fine,  in 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter.  Add  a  scant 
half-teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  curry  powder,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  then  one  cup  of  stock  with 
a  blade  of  mace.  Simmer  ten  minutes. 
Now  add  half  a  cup  of  hot  almond  milk, 


one  tablespoonful  of  currant  jelly,  and 
half  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
Strain  over  the  slices  of  meat,  reheat 
over  hot  water,  and  serve  on  a  platter 
with  a  border  of  cooked  rice. 

Curried  Vegetables 
Saute  a  slice  of  onion  in  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  butter,  without  allowing  it  to 
take  color.  Add  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pep- 
per, and  cook  until  frothy.  Then  add 
gradually  a  pint  of  milk.  Let  boil  two 
or  three  minutes,  then  add  a  cup  of 
cooked  peas,  half  a  cup,  each,  of  potato 
balls,  turnips,  cut  into  cubes  or  fanciful 
shapes,  and  carrots,  cut  into  straws. 
Serve  very  hot. 

Chicken  Croquettes 
Stir  one  pint  of  cooked  chicken, 
chopped  rather  fine,  into  a  sauce,  made 
of  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  half  a  cup 
of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
dash  of  pepper,  one  cup  of  the  liquor  in 
which  the  chicken  was  cooked,  one  third 
a  cup  of  cream,  and  one  beaten  egg. 
(Add  the  egg  after  the  sauce  is  removed 
from  the  fire.)  Season  with  celery  pep- 
per and  lemon  juice,  also  onion  juice 
and  chopped  parsley,  if  liked.  Set  the 
mixture  aside  to  become  thoroughly 
cold,  then  shape  into  balls,  cylinders,  or 
pear  shapes,  brush  over  with  beaten 
egg,  roll  in  fine  bread  crumbs,  sifted 
and  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of 
fine-chopped  parsley.  Fry  in  deep  fat, 
hot  enough  to  brown  a  crumb  of  bread 
while  counting  forty.  Lower  the  cro- 
quettes into  the  fat  in  a  frying-basket  or 
on  a  skimmer.  Do  not  fry  more  than 
four  or  five  at  one  time.  If  the  fat  is 
not  hot  enough,  the  croquettes  will  burst 
in  frying.  They  should  cook  in  one 
minute.  

Query  633. —  Mrs.  B.  T.  M.,  New  York 
City  :     "  Recipe    for    corn    bread,    made    of 
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sour  milk  or  cream,  also  of  buttermilk. 
State  how  to  proceed  in  making  delicate 
waffles  and  tender  pancakes  out  of  both." 

Spider  Corn  Cake  (Miss  Parloa) 
Mix  together  a  cup  and  two-thirds  of 
corn-meal,  one-third  a  cup  of  flour,  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Beat  two  eggs  till  light,  add  a  cup  of 
sour  milk  (sour  cream  or  buttermilk  give 
a  richer  cake)  and  one  of  sweet  milk, 
and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredients.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  pour  into  a  frying-pan, 
in  which  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  has 
been  melted.  First  tip  the  pan  from 
side  to  side,  that  the  bottom  and  sides 
may  be  evenly  oiled  with  the  butter. 
Bake  about  half  an  hour.  This  will 
serve  eight  or  ten  people. 

Corn  Cake 
Sift  together  two  cups  of  Indian  meal, 
one  cup  of  wheat  flour,  one  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
sugar.  Beat  one  egg  until  light,  add 
half  a  cup  of  sour  cream  and  two  cups 
of  thick  sour  milk,  and  stir  into  the  dry 
ingredients.  Bake  in  shallow  pans,  in  a 
hot  oven,  about  half  an  hour. 

Waffles  with  Sour  Milk 
Sift  together  one  cup  and  a  fourth  of 
flour,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Mix  with 
one  cup  of  thick  sour  milk,  or  cream, 
added  to  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  but- 
ter, and  fold  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs. 

Directions  for  Using  Sour  Milk, 
Cream,  Etc. 
In  all  cases,  whether  milk,  cream,  or 
buttermilk  be  used,  the  degree  of  acidity, 
which  regulates  the  quantity  of  soda 
needed,  is  more  easily  determined,  if  the 
milk  be  thick  or  loppered.  At  this  stage 
one  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  a  pint  is 


needed  to  produce  the  reaction.  Before 
measuring,  the  soda  needs  be  pulverized 
with  a  knife,  as  it  "  lumps  "  in  standing. 
The  soda,  levelled  in  the  spoon  with  a 
knife,  should  be  sifted  into  the  dry  in- 
gredients, and  with  them  sifted  into  the 
liquid. 


Query  634. —  "  Subscriber,"  Tremont : 
"  Recipes  for  burnt  almond  cream  ice,  let- 
tuce sandwiches,  also  filling  to  use  with  the 
lettuce.  Where  can  I  purchase  timbale 
moulds,  and  can  they  be  sent  by  mail  ? " 

Burnt  Almond  Cream  Ice 
To  the  recipe  of  caramel  cream  ice, 
given    on    page    32,   add    one    cup    of 
blanched     almonds,    fine-chopped     and 
browned  in  the  oven. 

Lettuce  Sandwiches 
Spread  the  bread,  from  which  the 
crust  has  been  trimmed,  with  butter, 
creamed, —  to  insure  its  spreading 
smoothly, —  or  with  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. Put  a  lettuce  leaf  between  each  two 
pieces  of  bread.  Green  butter  (see  page 
27)  may  take  the  place  of  ordinary  but- 
ter. Fine-chopped  olives,  capers,  or 
nuts  may  be  added  to  plain  butter  or 
to  mayonnaise  dressing.  Cream  cheese 
may  be  mixed  with  the  butter.  The 
lettuce  may  be  first  dipped  into  French 
dressing  ;  but  thus  treated,  unless  drained 
very  carefully,  it  is  detrimental  to  gloves. 

Timbale  Moulds 
Timbale  moulds  can  be  purchased  at 
first-class  kitchen  furnishing  stores. 
They  can  be  sent  by  mail.  Plain  im- 
ported moulds  of  medium  size  cost  $1 
per  dozen. 


Query  635. —  Mrs.  H.,  Chelsea,  Mass. : 
"  In  the  coffee  souffle,  as  given  at  the  Bos- 
ton Cooking  School,  should  the  yolks  of 
eggs  be  added,  while  the  mixture  is  cooking 
or  after  it  has  cooled?  Should  the  whites 
be  added,  while  the  mixture  is  hot  ? " 


Queries  and  Answers 


Eggs  in  Coffee  Souffle 
A  souffle  pudding,  to  which  class  of 
souffles  the  one  referred  to  belongs,  is  a 
pudding  with  a  cooked  foundation, 
made  light  by  the  expansion  of  air  in 
uncooked  eggs,  beaten  very  light.  To 
the  cooked  foundation,  either  hot  or 
cold,  but  preferably  halfway  between, 
the  well-beaten  yolks  are  added,  and 
then  the  whites,  beaten  dry,  are  folded 
in.  The  yolks  must  be  added  before  the 
mixture  is  thoroughly  cold,  or  they  can- 
not be  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
mixture.  After  this  has  been  done,  the 
mixture  is  sometimes  set  aside,  and  the 
whites  beaten  and  folded  in  some  hours 
later. 


Qieky  636. —  Mrs.  D.  M.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. :  "  I  can  eat  neither  starch  nor 
sugar.  Would  like  something  for  a  dessert 
besides  custard,  that  may  be  made  without 
sugar." 

Desserts  without  Sugar 
Prepare    lemon   jelly,    making  it   less 
sour  with  saccarhine,  if  desired.     Serve 
with    strawberries    or    sour    cherries,   if 
allowed,  or  with  a  boiled  custard. 

Almond  Blanc  Mange 
Crush  half  a  cup  of  blanched  sweet 
almonds  and  two  or  three  bitter  almonds 
in  a  mortar.  Pour  over  them  a  pint  of 
hot  rich  milk  or  thin  cream.  Let  stand 
half  an  hour,  then  press  forcibly  through 
a  cheese-cloth.  Add  half  an  ounce  of 
gelatine,  softened  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
milk,  and  dissolved  by  setting  the  dish 
into  hot  water,  also  saccarhine  or  a  little 
glycerine,  to  simulate  sweetness,  and 
turn  into  a  mould. 

Cherry-and-Nut  Salad 
Substitute    for  a  sweet  dish    a  salad 
prepared    of    sour    cherries,    celery  and 
nuts,  or  lettuce  and   nuts,  dressed  with 
lemon  juice  and  oil. 


Query  637.— E.  J.  T.  Santa  Ana,  Cal.  : 
"  Directions  for  roasting  coffee  for  a  family 
of  two  who  drink  coffee  but  once  a  day. 
What  kind  of  tube  should  be  used  to  shape 
cream  puffs?  How  do  the  confectioners 
glaze  such  puffs?  Recipes  for  fillings 
for  puffs  made  of  fresh  fruit  without 
cream." 

Roasting  Coffee 
Coffee  berries  are  roasted  for  market 
in  a  revolving  cylinder,  great  care  being 
taken  to  secure  the  degree  of  heat  that 
will  best  develop  the  characteristic 
aroma.  A  corn  popper  is  a  most  con- 
venient article  for  roasting  coffee  at 
home  ;  and  by  this  means,  with  experi- 
ence and  proper  attention,  it  may  be 
successfully  roasted.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
better  for  the  small  family  to  buy  coffee 
already  roasted,  a  pound  at  a  time.  To 
roast  in  the  corn-popper,  put  in  a  cup  of 
berries,  and  shake  the  popper  back  and 
forth  constantly  over  a  hot  stove  lid, 
until  the  berries  are  of  a  uniformly  rich 
brown  color.  The  berries  may  be  set  in 
a  frying-pan  into  a  moderately  heated 
oven,  and  stirred  every  two  or  three 
minutes. 

Tube  for  Shaping  Cream   Puffs 
A  plain  tin  tube,  with  half-inch  open- 
ing, is  chosen  for  shaping  cream  puffs. 
Another  shape  will  do. 

Glazing  Cream    Puffs 
Brush    over    the    tops    of    the    puffs, 
shaped  on  the  baking-pan,  with  beaten 
white  of  egg. 

Fresh  Fruit  Fillings  for  Puffs 
First,  use  any  kind  of  berries,  mixed 
with  sugar.  Second,  stew  the  berries 
with  a  little  sugar,  and  thicken  a  pint  of 
the  compote  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cornstarch  or  arrowroot,  mixed  with  cold 
water  to  pour.  Queen  eclairs  are  filled 
with  apricot  marmalade,  mixed  with 
sliced  almonds. 


ADDRESS  communications    for  this  department  to  Janet  M.  Hill.  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Boston  Cooking  School  is  about 
to  close  the  most  prosperous  year  in  its 
history.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board  of  managers  the  work  for  the 
coming  year  was  mapped  out,  and  plans 
were  formed  which  are  destined  to  add 
materially  to  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  the  present  work.  Tne  excellent 
rooms  in  the  Elbridge  Building  on 
Boylston  Street,  which  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  school  during  the  past  five 
years,  have  been  leased  for  a  second 
period  of  five  years.  In  addition  all 
other  available  rooms  on  the  same  floor 
are  included  in  the  new  lease. 

The  housekeepers'  class,  which  proved 
so  acceptable  last  year,  will  be  reor- 
ganized Oct.  2,  1902.  This  course  of 
twenty-four  daily  lessons  is  arranged 
especially  for  housekeepers  and  those 
not  intending  to  teach.  Both  plain  and 
fancy  cooking  are  included  in  the 
course. 

A  class  for  cooks  at  three  o'clock 
Thursday  afternoons  promises  to  be 
largely  patronized.  This  will  furnish  a 
means  of  remedying  the  overcrowded 
demonstration  lessons  to  cooks  Friday 
evenings,  and  also  give  less  efficient 
cooks  an  opportunity,  under  supervision, 
to  work  out  with  their  own  hands  the 
subjects  taught.  Privates  classes,  nurses' 
classes,  and  hospital  work  will  be  con- 
tinued as  usual.  For  all  of  these  classes 
an  early  application  is  desirable. 

About  twenty-five  young  women  have 
already  been   admitted    to   the   Normal 


Class  of  1903.  Almost  daily  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  this  class  are  re- 
ceived. The  board  have  noted  with 
pleasure  that  these  applicants  almost 
uniformly  show  scholarship  of  a  higher 
grade  than  that  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  connection  of  Miss  Fannie  M. 
Farmer  with  the  Boston  Cooking  School 
Corporation  will  terminate,  by  mutual 
agreement,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
sehool  year  in  June.  Plans  are  matur- 
ing to  enlarge  and  perfect  this  eminently 
practical  and  unique  class  of  work  that 
has  rendered  this  school  so  widely  and 
favorably  known.  The  school  will  be 
conducted  the  coming  year  by  strong  and 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  and  lecturers, 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
present  large  and  increasing  number 
of  pupils. 

All  communications  for  information 
regarding  the  school  and  its  work 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Boston 
Cooking  School,  372  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  not  to  any  personal 
address. 

Simmons  College 
As  the  subject  of  education  seems  to 
be  uppermost  this  month,  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  Simmons  College  of  Boston, 
established  by  the  will  of  the  late  John 
Simmons  as  an  institution  in  which  in- 
struction in  such  branches  of  art,  sci- 
ences, and  industry  shall  be  given  as 
will  best  enable  women  to  earn  an  inde- 


O  the  beginner  -(Jjjg 
in  the  cookery  ^ 
art  there  is  no  aid 
great  as  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder*   Without  danger 
spoiled  butter,  flour  or  eggs, 
and  with  least  experience 
and   trouble,   it 
will  make  the  per- 
fect food* 
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pendent  livelihood.  The  trustees  have 
taken  temporary  quarters  at  45  and  47 
St.  Botolph  Street,  and  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  for  class  in- 
struction in  science  and  the  languages 
at  that  institution.  The  plan  of  instruc- 
tion as  thus  far  outlined  provides  for 
professional  courses  in  household  eco- 
nomics, the  duties  of  a  private  secretary, 
library  work,  and  preparations  for  the 
practice  of  medicine,  nursing,  and  teach- 
ing. 

In  the  course  of  household  economics 
it  is  proposed  to  give  instruction  in  all 
subjects  that  are  of  advantage  to  a 
woman  who  has  charge  of  an  institution, 
a  social  settlement,  or  a  private  home, 
or  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  teaching 
the  household  arts  or  for  nursing.  For 
those  intending  to  become  directors  of 
institutions,  special  facilities  will  be  se- 
cured. For  those  interested  in  the  care 
and  development  of  children,  courses 
will  be  provided  in  the  physiology  and 
hygiene  of  childhood,  in  the  plays  and 
school  life  of  children,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  kindergarten  and  the  practical 
study  of  child  life  through  day-nurseries, 
kindergartens,  and  clubs.  The  secreta- 
rial course  will  include  typewriting,  ste- 
nography, indexing,  abstracting,  corre- 
spondence in  English  and  other  modern 
languages,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  busi- 
ness forms  and  methods,  as  well  as  in- 
struction in  language,  literature,  history, 
and  science.  An  institution  of  this  sort, 
liberally  endowed  and  wisely  conducted, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  in  lift- 
ing the  standard  of  woman's  work,  since 
it  will  provide  the  facilities  for  technical 
instruction,  which  women  now  find  it 
so  hard  to  obtain.  The  tuition  fees  at 
Simmons  College  are  very  moderate, 
and  the  cost  of  residence  at  the  college 
dormitory  on  St.  Botolph  Street  is  fixed 
at  a  very  reasonable  sum. 


ing  demonstrations  for  gas  companies  in 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
and  Coshocton,  Ohio.  We  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  an  illustrated  booklet  compiled 
by  Mrs.  Waterman  for  The  Standard 
Lighting  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
makers  of  the  "  New  Process "  gas 
range.  The  booklet,  "  Cooking  Made 
Easy,"  contains  valuable  information 
and  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  gas  as  fuel,  and  also  the  care  and  use 
of  the  gas  range.  Many  "  choice  rec- 
ipes, gleaned  from  the  latest  and  best 
authorities  in  culinary  matters,"  are  in- 
cluded. The  booklet  is  filled  with  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  every-day  use. 


Alice  Carey  Waterman  has  been  giv- 


Talks  Out 

Doctor  talks  about  Food 
It  is  often  the  case  that  doctors  them- 
selves drift  into  bad  habits  of  food  and 
drink,  although  they  know  better ;  but 
doctors  are  human,  you  know,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  but,  when  they  get  into 
trouble,  they  generally  know  better  how 
to  get  out  of  it,  and  the  "food  route" 
is  a  common  one  among  them. 

Dr.  H.  Barber,  of  Laurel,  Ind.,  con- 
cluded that  coffee  and  badly  selected 
food  was  the  cause  of  his  stomach 
trouble,  and  his  loss  of  weight  from  184 
pounds  to  153  pounds,  with  nerves  im- 
paired and  general  nervous  break-down. 
He  did  not  give  coffee  up  at  once, 
but  began  the  use  of  Grape-nuts,  and 
says :  "  Within  a  month  I  could  see  a 
wonderful  change  had  taken  place,  due 
to  the  use  of  the  new  food.  I  decided 
to  give  up  coffee,  and  use  Postum  in  its 
place.  So,  regularly  for  a  time  I  have 
been  on  a  breakfast  made  up  of  Grape - 
nuts,  a  little  Graham  bread,  and  Postum 
Food  Coffee.  My  weight  has  increased 
to  174  pounds,  my  stomach  trouble  has 
entirely  gone,  and  my  mind  is  clear  and 
vigorous  as  ever.  Wishing  you  every 
success,  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my 
warm  appreciation  of  Grape-nuts  and 
Postum." 


F*  A*  Ferris  &  Co*  are  not  members 
of  any  Trust  or  Combine* 


The  Ferris 
Hams  and 
Bacon  S*  *£ 


Furnish  most  appetizing* 
healthful  and  invigor- 
ating articles  for  the 
daily  menu  in  every  well 
regulated  home*  We 
trust  all  the  housekeepers  who  read  this 
magazine  will  have  their  tables  regularly 
supplied  with  the  Ferris  Brand* 

You  can  have  the  Ferris  Famous  Hams 
regularly  if  you  say  you  will*  Any  grocer 
or  market  will  furnish  them  rather  than  lose 
your  trade*  Drop  a  postal  for  "  Table 
Hints/'  a  valuable  book  of  recipes*  to 

F.  A.  FERRIS  &  COMPANY, 

262    to    274    Mott    St.,  New  York. 
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Domestic  Engineering 
A  memorial  school  of  technology,  pro- 
viding technical  coeducation  of  college 
grade,  announces  a  new  four  years'  col- 
lege course  in  Domestic  Engineering,  the 
only  course  of  the  kind  in  this  country 
for  women.  This  school  is  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  under  whose  charter  it  is  organ- 
ized and  the  degrees  conferred. 

This  course  for  women  is  arranged  to 
parallel  the  regular  engineering  courses 
given  in  this  school  to  men.  In  engin- 
eering and  technology  it  comprises  in- 
struction in  the  vocations  within  woman's 
sphere,  as  the  other  engineering  courses 
comprise  instruction  in  the .  respective 
professions  of  men. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  work 
is  taken  with,  and  is  identical  to,  that 
prescribed  for  all  the  other  four-year 
students,  except  in  the  substitution  of 
practical  work  in  chemistry  and  home 
science  for  the  advanced  shopwork  and 
surveying.  In  the  last  two  years  of  spe- 
cialized instruction  the  work  is  similarly 
taken  along  with  the  other  engineering 
students  in  the  same  respective  classes, 
except  that  in  the  home  sciences  and 
arts.  Each  senior  in  this  course  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  twenty  exercises  in 
practice  teaching, —  ten  in  cookery  and 
ten  in  sewing. 


Miss  S.  E.  W.  Craig  has  engagements 
in  the  interests  of  cookery  by  gas  that 
will  fully  occupy  her  time  until  August. 
At  present  she  is  giving  demonstrations 
in  Saginaw,  Mich. 


College  Complexions 

Can  be  ruined  by  Coffee 

Nothing  so  surely  mars  a  woman's 
complexion  as  coffee-drinking.  A  young 
college  girl  of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  says : 
"  I  never  drank  coffee  up  to  the  time 
I  went  to  college,  and,  as  long  as  you 
are  not  going  to  publish  my  name,  will 


admit  that  I  was  proud  of  my  pink  and 
white  complexion;  but  for  some  reason 
I  began  drinking  coffee  at  school,  and, 
when  vacation  came,  I  looked  like  a 
wreck.  Was  extremely  nervous,  and 
my  face  hollow  and  sallow. 

"All  my  friends  said  college  life  had 
been  too  much  for  me.  After  question- 
ing me  about  my  diet,  mother  gave  me 
a  cup  of  strong,  rich  coffee  at  breakfast, 
although  formerly  she  had  objected  to 
the  habit ;  but  the  secret  came  out  in 
a  few  weeks,  when  everybody  began  to 
comment  on  my  improved  looks  and 
spirits.  She  said  she  had  been  steadily 
giving  me  Postum  Food  Coffee,  and  I 
did  not  know  it. 

"  My  color  came  back,  much  to  my  de- 
light, and  I  was  fully  restored  to  health. 
I  will  return  to  college  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  losing  ground,  for  I 
know  exactly  where  the  trouble  lies. 

"  Mother  says  the  first  time  she  had 
Postum  made,  no  one  would  drink  it, 
for  it  was  pale  and  watery ;  but  the  next 
day  she  did  not  trust  to  the  cook,  but 
examined  the  directions  and  made  it 
herself.  She  found  the  cook  had  just 
let  it  come  to  the  boiling-point,  and 
then  served  it ;  and  it  was  tasteless.  But 
the  beverage  made  according  to  direc- 
tions, by  proper  boiling,  is  delicious, 
and  has  a  remarkable  '  taste  for  more.' 
One  cup  is  seldom  enough  for  father 
now. 

"  I  have  a  young  lady  friend  who  suf- 
fered several  years  from  neuralgia  and 
headache,  obtaining  only  temporary  re- 
lief from  medicines.  Her  sister  finally 
persuaded  her  to  leave  off  coffee  and 
use  Postum.  She  is  now  very  pro- 
nounced in  her  views  as  to  coffee. 
Says  it  was  the  one  thing  responsible 
for  her  condition  ;  for  she  is  now  well, 
and  the  headaches  and  neuralgia  are 
things  of  the  past.  Please  do  not 
publish  my  name."  Name  can  be 
given  by  Postum  Company,  Battle 
Creek,    Mich. 
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Mellins  Food 


SULLIVAN,    INT>. 

"Our  boy,  Phillip  Reed  Jenkins,  is  a  yiellirfs  Food 
product,  being  raised  entirely  on  the  bottle.  We  tried 
several  foods  but  could  get  nothing  that  Would  agree 
With  him  until  We  used  Meltin9s  Food;  his  picture 
shoWs  Whether  it  agreed  With  him  or  not.  We  can 
heartily  recommend  Mellin's  Food  to  anyone. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  SAMPLES  FREE 
MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Book    Reviews 


The    Leopard's    Spots.       By    Thomas 
Dixon,     Jr.        Cloth.        Price     $1.50. 
New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
This,  "a  romance  of  the  white  man's 
burden,"    is    a    strong    and    thoughtful 
story.     It  concerns  the  negro  race  prob- 
lem, and   is  written   from  the  Southern 
point   of    view.      The    narrative    opens 
with  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  and 
gives   a  sketch  of  events  from   1865  to 
1900.     Some  incidents  may  seem  over- 
drawn, a  characteristic  of  much  fiction : 
and  yet  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
the  picture  so  ably  drawn  will  prove  a 
revelation  to  many.     People  in  general 
are  beginning  to  realize,  at  last,  that  the 
extreme  views  of  the  abolitionist  at  the 
North    and  the    fire-eater  at  the  South 
were  alike  erroneous  and  absurd.     His- 
tory finally  adjusts  itself  along  an  even 
way,  midway  extremes,  and   in  accord- 
ance with  the  decrees  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice.    Recently  a  small  boy  was   heard 
to    say,    "  All  the  stories  I  get  hold  of 
lately  are  written  from  the  Confederate 
side,  and  they  knock    me  right    in    the 
head."     The  pendulum  does  seem  to  be 
swinging  that  way,  and  naturally  so ;  for 
the    status    of   the    colored  race  at  the 
South  is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems with  which  the  nation  has  to  deal. 
The  writer  of  this  story  is  a  clergyman. 
His  work  bears   the   marks    of    literary 
taste  and  the  skilful  writer's  hand.     A 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  land  and  people  per- 
vades the  pages.     The  characters  drawn 
and  the  scenes  presented  are  real   and 
historical.     They  furnish  ample  material 
for  a  fascinating  and  successful  drama. 


Kitchen  Chart  of  Measured  Die- 
taries. By  Dr.  Georgia  Merriam. 
Bucyrus,  Ohio:  The  Hopley  Printing 
Company. 

This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  chart 
arranged  for  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the 
kitchen.  It  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Club 
Mothers    of    America."     The    occasion 


for  its  existence  is  stated  thus :  "  If 
good  cooking  was  always  right  cooking, 
this  pamphlet  would  have  no  raison 
d'etre."  Menus  are  made  out  for  a 
week  to  illustrate  how  the  proper  amount 
of  building  material  and  units  of  poten- 
tial energy  may  be  obtained  from  differ- 
ent food  products.  The  author  says : 
"  From  these  sample  menus  any  house- 
mother can  quickly  see  whether  or  not 
her  family  is  being  fed  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  the  different  requisites  for  per- 
fect health.  When  these  principles  are 
well  understood,  the  regeneration  of  the 
physical  man  will  have  been  insured." 
The  chart  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes :  it  is 
simply  a  sample,  no  means  being  given 
in  connection  with  it  by  which  other 
menus  may  be  worked  out.  The  house- 
keeper who  wishes  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  this  matter  must  actually  work  out 
menus  herself.  A  bit  of  advice  given 
below  the  menu  for  one  of  the  seven 
days  we  should  hardly  indorse.  "  Salads 
served  with  mayonnaise  dressing  (that  is, 
with  oil,  egg,  and  cream)  should  always 
be  served  with  dinner."  Why  with  din- 
ner, when,  if  ever,  an  abundance  of  fat 
is  provided  in  meat  and  sauces  ?  A 
green  vegetable  salad  with  the  lightest 
of  French  dressings  would  seem  to  be 
more  fitting  from  every  point  of  view. 


Rely  upon 

Piatt's  Chlorides 

as  your  household 
disinfectant. 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid ; 
powerful,  safe,  and  cheap. 

Destroys  disease  germs  and 
noxious  gases,  thus  preventing 
sickness.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  druggists  and  high-class 
grocers.  Prepared  only  by  Henry 
B.  Piatt,  Piatt  Street,  New  York. 
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CHILDREN], 


LTEETHiNc 


THE   BEST  OF   ALL  AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
w  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
J  for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  ,l  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhcea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup" 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  '*  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup.' 


Don't  TEMPORIZE  with  DRUGS 

USE  NATURE  HETHODS 

All  forms  of  Stomach  Disorders  find  imme- 
diate relief  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL 

TABLETS 


They  remove  the  debris  that  has  accumulated 
by  irrational  treatment.  Give  Nature  a  chance 

"  IT'S  NATURE'S  WAY  " 

All  Druggists  and 

A.  J.  DITMAN 

2   Barclay  Street 
N  E  W      YORK 


Are  you  going  to  a  Picnic? 

Are  you.  going  Camping? 

Are  you  going'  Fisning? 

Are  yoti  going'  Yachting? 

Are  you  going  Hunting? 
Or  are  you  going'  to  stay  at  Home? 
If  so,   remember    that 


TRADF   MARK 


is  not  only  a  luxury,  but  where  once  used  becomes  the  indispensable. 
If  hungry  eat  it  It:  is  a  powdered  combination  of  pure  cream,  loaf 
If  thirsty  drinK  it    su&ar  and  cocoa  nour  fr°m  selected  cocoa  beans. 

Needs  only  boiling  water  to  make  food  or  drink. 

It  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  ;    a  child  can  use  it  right. 

Prize  recipe  book  free  for  the  asking.  \-\\>.  can  (trial  size),  30c.  stamps. 
5-lb.  can,  $1.97,  P.  O.  order,  Delivered,  all  charges  paid,  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

L.  A.  ROBERTS  &  CO.,  82  Main  Street,  Danvers,  Mass. 
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The  Dietary  Computer.     By  Ellen  H. 

Richards,  assisted  by  Louise  Harding 

Williams.      $1.50    net.       New    York: 

John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Under  the  name  "dietary  computer"  is 
included  a  cloth-bound  pamphlet  of  fifty- 
four  pages,  a  set  of  celluloid  slips,  and 
a  rack  for  holding  the  slips.  In  the 
pamphlet,  Table  No.  1  gives  the  cost  in 
cents,  the  quantity  in  grams  of  proteid, 
fat,  and  carbohydrate,  and  the  number 
of  calories  in  certain  food  combinations, 
as  coffee,  milk,  and  sugar,  coffee,  cream, 
and  sugar,  cereal,  milk,  and  sugar,  cereal 
and  cream  or  a  day's  supply  of  bread, 
butter,  milk,  and  sugar,  etc. 

Table  No.  II.  gives  a  list  of  dishes 
containing  meats,  in  order  of  food  value, 
expressed  in  calories,  a  list  of  fish  dishes, 
soups,  cheese  dishes,  egg  dishes,  breads, 
puddings,  and  sauces.  In  Table  No.  III. 
the  dishes  are  arranged  in  order  of  cost 
of  1,000  calories,  beginning  with  the 
lowest.  In  Table  No.  IV.  the  dishes 
are  arranged  in  order  of  cost  of  100 
grams  of  nitrogenous  substances,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest.  Table  V.  gives 
recipes  (estimated  for  six  persons),  with 
composition  and  cost  of  the  ingredients. 
Table  VII.  shows  the  approximate  com- 
position of  one  pound  of  some  common 
food  materials,  derived  from  Bulletin 
No.  28,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  page  showing  the  quanti- 
ties allowed  in  making  up  the  values  for 
six  persons,  all  eating  heartily,  and  a 
table  of  interchangeable  weights  and 
measures,  with  approximate  food  value 


of  the  same,  complete  the  pamphlet. 
The  slips  are  designed  to  hold  the  name 
of  the  dishes,  the  cost  in  cents,  the  com- 
position, and  the  number  of  calories  de- 
noting the  energy-giving  power  of  each. 
The  racks  that  hold  these  slips,  when 
all  are  in  place,  show  the  menus  for  the 
three  meals  of  the  day,  with  the  total 
cost,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parison with  meals  as  they  should  be  if 
properly  balanced.  The  slips,  once  pre- 
pared, are  laid  aside  ;  and  a  selection 
that  will  give  the  correct  proportions  of 
the  several  materials  may  be  played  as 
a  "game," — a  combination  of  work  and 
pleasure  which,  once  in  practice,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  lasting  benefit  to  a  family. 


The  Battle-ground.  By  Ellen  Glas- 
gow. Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price 
$1.50.  New  York:  Doubled  ay,  Page 
&  Co. 

War  inspires  the  poet  and  novelist  as 
well  as  the  historian.  War  makes  epochs, 
when  the  old  order  changeth,  yielding- 
place  to  new.  From  the  South  in  war- 
time were  drawn  the  materials  for  this 
romance ;  and  Virginia,  the  school  for 
gentlemen,  is  the  scene  of  events. 
Golden  years ;  How  merry  gentlemen 
went  to  war;  The  hour  of  defeat  and 
the  return  of  the  vanquished  are  merely 
suggestive  of  the  incidents  in  the  acts 
of  the  drama.  The  romantic  narrative, 
which  runs  through  the  volume,  is  fasci- 
nating and  unique.  "  Dan  and  Betty  " 
are  likely  to  be  remembered  by  the 
reader. 


SEND       FOR      FREE      SAMPLE! 


Very 
Nutritious 


Easily 
Digested 


The  most  practical  way  for  us  to 
demonstrate  the  excellency  of 
this  new  product  of  our  ovens  is 
to  have  you  sample  it.  Address 
for  sample:  AUSTIN  YOUNG 
&  CO.,  Chelsea,  Mass.  This  bis- 
cuit and  our  fifty  other  package 
varieties  are  for  sale  by  grocers 
throughout  New  England. 


AUSTIN  YOUNG  <SL  CO.'S  Fine  Oatmeal  Biscuit 


When  you  write  advertiser*,  please  mention  Thk  Boato*  Cookijno  School  Mauaiinb 
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Is  Purity  Surely.    My  Free  Bctok  Tells  Why. 

You  would  not  buy  tainted  meat  because  it  was  pennies  cheaper 
than  the  wholesome.  Yet  impure  gelatine  is  still  more  harmful. 
It  is  economy  and  health  to  always  buy  Knox's  Sparkling. 

FPFF  my  b°ok-  "  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People,"  for  your  grocer's 
■  ■%■-**■*  name.  Or  instead  send  a  2c.  stamp.  For  5c.  in  stamps,  the  book 
and  full  pint  sample.  For  15c,  the  book  and  full  two-quart  p  ickage  (two  for 
25c).  Pink  color  for  fancy  desserts  in  every  large  package.  A  package  of 
Knox's  Gelatine  will  make  two  quarts  —  half-gallon  —  of  jelly. 

CHAS.   B.   KNOX,   3   Knox  Avenue,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


Grist  Mill 

Wheat  Goffee 


-•  i 


WSr  Nerves 


"ASK  YOUR  GROGER-HE  SELLS  IT. 


Mrs.  LINCOLN'S 

BAKING    POWDER 

has  become  the 
favorite  with  all 
good  cooks  who 
have  tried  it. 


Groce 


It 


rs 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

AFTER  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,  I 

AM  CONVIN0E0  THAT  A  PURE  CREAM  OF 

TARTAR   BAKING  POWDER  IS  THE  BEST, 

QUICK    LEAVENINO.   AGENT,    AND    IS    Aj 

WHOLESOME   FOOD  ADJUNCT. 

I  GUARANTEE  THAT  THIS   POWDER, 
PREPARED   AFTER    MY   FORMULA,   CON- 
TAINS   ONLY    THE    HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
GRADE  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  AND 
CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  WITH  THE  SMALL-  , 
EST    PERCENTAGE    OF  CORN    STARCH 
NEOESSARY  FOR  ITS  PERFECT  KEEPING. 
AS  LONG  AS  MY  SIGNATURE.APPEARS 
ON  THESE  LABELS,  HOUSEKEEPERS.  MAY  , 
BE  SURE  THAT  THIS  FORMULA  WILL  BE 
FOLLOWED   IN  THE   MANUFACTURE  OF 
THIS  BAKING  POWDER. 


&lcc<r&c 


AtlTHORO^THg/ '.BOSTON  COOK  BOOK' 
AND  BIO.         OF  MRS    LINCOLN'S  BAKING 
fOWOER  COUTANY. 


Office 
21 

Commerce 

Street 

Boston 


None  genuine  without  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln*!  signature 
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#  A      New      Condiment* 

8f * 

jjJHAZARD'sf 
|  Shrewsbury  f 
I  Manor  Relish  1 


W  Not  a  Mixture  of  Clashing  Flavors,  but  the 
jg  PUNGENT  ESSENCE  of  a  SINGLE 
$  PLANT.  DELICIOUSLY  APPETIZ- 
|  ING.    INDESCRIBABLY  DELICIOUS. 

{"Well,  this  day  thou  hast  purveyed}   much 
pleasure   we  have  lost  while   we  abstained 
m  from  this  delightful  sauce,  nor  known  till 

W  now  true  relish." 

j£  Free  sample  bottle  sent  to  any  reader  of  this  maga- 
a  zine  on  postal  request,  or  a  2-ounce  bottle  on  re- 
m  ceipt  of  15  cents,  if  your  grocer  doesn't  keep  it. 


&  Address  $ 

I  E.  C.  HAZARD  &  COMPANY  | 
A  117  Hudson  Street,  .  New  York,  N.Y.  % 
0  »»»»»»»»»»»»»»€€€€€€€€€€€€€€* 
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"The  Colonials,"  "The  Leopard's 
Spots,"  "  The  Battle-ground,"  are  three 
notable  works  of  fiction  published  by 
the  same  enterprising  house  during  the 
present  season.  The  rapidity  with  which 
editions  have  been  exhausted  shows  the 
favorable  regard  in  which  the  books  are 
received  by  the  reading  public. 


Mrs.  Hill's  Cook  Book 
"  Practical  Cooking  and  Serving,  a 
Complete  Manual  of  Cookery,"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  book  of  about  six  hundred 
pages  by  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  to 
be  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
of  New  York  about  the  first  of  October. 
In  this  book  the  subject  of  cooking  is 
presented  in  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough manner.  In  the  secondary  group- 
ing of  the  topics  in  the  various  chapters 
the  matter  is  classified  in  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  scientific  fashion  than  has 
been  undertaken  hitherto  ;  and  the  rela- 
tion between  the  various  subdivisions, 
and  their  interdependence,  not  only 
upon  each  other,  but  also  upon  divisions 
in  other  parts  of  the  volume,  is  definitely 
shown. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  ma- 
terial having  been  drawn  from  the  best 
of  the  author's  work  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Ladies'1  Home  Journal  and  in  the 
Boston  Cooking- School  Magazine,  re-en- 
forced by  a  mass  of  new  material. 

A  few  choice  recipes  have  been  do- 
nated by  cooking  teachers,  cooks,  and 
housekeepers  of  note  from  every  part  of 


the  country.  Recipes  are  given  for 
simple  home  dishes  and  also  for  such  as 
are  in  demand  on  the  most  formal  oc- 
casions. 

Dainty  serving  being  considered  by 
the  author  as  the  climax  of  the  art  of 
cookery,  suggestions  on  serving  are 
scattered  throughout  the  volume.  In 
addition  special  chapters  are  devoted  to 
"  Garnishing  and  Serving,"  "  The  Art 
of  Hospitality,"  and  "  The  Etiquette  of 
Entertaining." 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  women 
who  are  interested  in  providing  well- 
balanced  dietaries  for  their  families, 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  various 
food  products  is  given,  and  the  way  to 
make  out  standard  dietaries  is  briefly 
explained. 


Webster's  International  Dictionary 

"  The  International  surpasses  all  its 
predecessors."  "  So  various  and  valu- 
able a  mass  of  material  has  never  before 
been  brought  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  volume." 

"  Some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of 
matter  it  contains  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  would  make  seventy-five  or 
more  volumes  such  as  are  usually  sold 
at  $i  each."  A  guide  in  pronunciation, 
orthography,  definition,  and  quotation, 
to  both  old  and  young  it  affords  a  con- 
stant fund  of  instruction  and  enjoyment. 


PATENT  SUSTAINED 

ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  BY  U.  S.  CIRCUIT  COURT 

ON  HAVIN6  THE 

GENUINE 


EVERY  PAIR  WARRANTED 


CUSHION 

HOSE  BUTTON 


£**  SUPPORTER 

Never  slip.,  tears,  nor  unfastens  £»«  SL^ZUSS^ 

CEO.  FROST  CO. ,  Makers,  Boston    Moulded  Rubber  Button. 
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A  New  Ice-cream 


Of  a  rich,  creamy  texture,  smooth,  velvety, 
delicious,  and  healthful,  can  be  made  in  this 
new  way  without  any  cooking  or  warming 
whatever.  Simply  take  a  quart  of  pure  milk 
and  half  a  pint  of  cream,  stir  in  sugar,  flavor, 
and  one  dissolved  Junket  Tablet  for  each 
quart  of  mixture.  Set  it  in  the  ice-box  over 
night.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  jellied  ready 
to  freeze ;  or  it  may  be  set  in  the  pantry  in  the 
morning,  and  be  ready  to  freeze  in  two  or  three 
hours. 

Junket  Tablets  have  been  a  great  favorite 
for  making  exquisite  milk  jellies,  but  this 
new  recipe  makes  them  doubly  valuable. 

In  ordering  Junket  Tablets  of  your  druggist 
or  grocer,  always  insist  on  getting  Chr. 
Hansen's  "  Junket  Tablets,"  as  there  are 
imitations  made  under  various  names,  which 
are  of  inferior  strength,  that  do  not  make  a 
rich,  firm  milk  jelly. 

If  your  dealer  fails  to  supply  you  with 
Junket  Tablets,  we  mail,  postpaid,  10  tablets 
and  the  new  Ice-cream  Recipe  for  10  cents. 


CHR.    HANSEN'S    LABORATORY 
Box  1212  Little  Falls,   N.Y. 
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Vegetable  Window  Gardens 


Grocery-box  window  gardens  are  the 
only  refreshing  glimpses  of  greenery  that 
one  gets  in  Little  Italy ;  for  there  are  no 
parks  except  the  big  treeless  water-front 
on  Atlantic  Avenue,  where  the  bathers 
enjoy  life,  and  there  are  no  trees  any- 
where to  relieve  the  bareness  of  this 
district. 

The  thrifty  Italian  mother  is  not  will- 
ing to  use  her  handful  of  earth  for  gaudy 
show,  but  it  is  a  means  to  supply  her 
with  a  bit  of  luxury.  Many  of  the  gar- 
dens contain  mint  that  grows  up  so  rank 
and  green  and  sturdy  that  it  is  a  delight 
to  street-weary  eyes.  This  mint  is  used 
in  savory  sauces,  and  helps  to  make  re- 
freshing salads.  Other  gardens  are  de- 
voted to  tomato  plants  that  are  very 
vigorous ;  for  the  boxes  are  usually  high 
enough  to  catch  the  sun,  and  they  are 
watered  so  that  never  a  speck  of  dust 
dims  their  beauty. 

Italians,  more  than  any  other  people, 
value  tomatoes  ;  and  each  one  that  comes 
to  perfection  is  as  carefully  tended  as 
though  it  were  an  apple  of  gold.  Not 
only  do  the  housewives  delight  in  the 
fresh  vegetables  themselves,  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  those  home-tended  are 
better  than  any  purchased  at  the  market ; 
and  so  each  one  is  zealously  saved  to 
make  tomato  sauce  for  the  spaghetti, 
without  which  no  Italian  Sunday  would 


be  Sunday.  One  soap-box  gardener  one 
season  sold  enough  tomatoes  to  give  her 
quite  a  little  pin-money.  No  one  who 
knows  the  Italians  well  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  many  of  the  boxes  are  de- 
voted to  peppers,  for  they,  in  truth,  fur- 
nish much  of  their  spice  of  life  ;  and  even 
the  little  Italian  girls  know  how  to  stuff 
and  cook  them  in  a  dozen  different  ways 
that  tempt  the  palate. 

One  box  is  different  from  all  other 
boxes  in  that  it  contains  green  corn. 
The  stalks  are  growing  finely,  and  no 
palm  could  wave  its  leaves  more  tri- 
umphantly. Indeed,  the  corn  is  quite  as 
decorative.  Some  fine  morning  in  Au- 
gust the  little  Italian  woman,  with  gold 
rings  gleaming  in  her  tiny  ears,  will  lean 
out  of  the  window,  and  gather  green  corn 
enough  to  serve  her  lord  and  master  for 
dinner.  Another  kitchen  garden  grown 
in  a  soap-box  is  full  of  pansies  and  let- 
tuce ;  and  still  another  one,  full  of  scarlet 
runners,  forms  a  screen  for  the  room 
within. 

At  eventide,  and  again  in  the  morning, 
these  mimic  gardens  are  watered.  Some- 
times it  is  an  old  woman's  pleasure  to 
sprinkle  the  plants,  again  it  is  a  child's ; 
but,  usually,  it  is  a  mother  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  another  little  head  peeping 
over  the  box  to  see  if  she  does  it  right. 
Boston  Transcript. 
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GELATINE   and 

MALTED  CEREAL  COFFEE 


"ALWAYS     READY! 

MINUTE 

So  was  the  flinute  flan.  So  is  our  thrilling  story  of  the  Battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  a  handsome  Book  containing  also  a  luxurious  lot 
of  Recipes  for  Delicious  Desserts.  Both  parts  of  Book  are  rich  with 
Color-plates  and  Engravings.  Book  and  three  Packages  (enough 
to  make  a  Pint  of  each  of  the  above)  flinute  Dainties,  All  for 
10  CENTS  in  Coin  or  Stamps. 
Address  Department  S, 

WHITMAN  GROCERY  CO, 

Orange,  Mass. 
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Bown's  Pumpkin  for  Pies 

is  made  from  the  best  golden 
pumpkins,  carefully  evaporated 
and  pulverized.  It  is  not  a  "pie 
preparation."  It  is  an  article  that 
will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
all  good  cooks.  Packed  in 
**  livo-pie"  tin  cans.  Price 
10  cents  per  can.  For  sale  by 
all  grocers:  or.  on  receipt  of  10 
cents  and  name  of  your  grocer,  we 
will  mail  a  can  to  any  address. 

BOWN   BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of  Evaporated  Fruits 

DESPATCH,  N.  Y.  . 

■  ^TT 


Old  fashioned 

BROWNSVILLE 


Made   just   as    they  were    fifty 

years  ago. 

Old-fashioned       ovens  —  wood 

heated  —  old-fashioned  methods 

of  mixing. 

Can't   make   such    crackers    in 

new-fangled  ways. 

Iry  them  with  Soups  and  Salads. 

s.  s.  pierce  Co., 

Selling  Agents, 

Boston.  Brookllne. 


Sargent's    6cm 
Food  Chopper 

Is  an  article  for  kitchen 
use,  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  chop- 
ping bowl  and  knife. 
It  is  carefully  made 
and  nicely  tinned.  It 
has  self-sharpening 
steel  cutters  that  cannot  break,  also 
cutter  for  making  nut  butter. 

You  need  it 
in  your  kitchen 


It  chops  all  kinds  of  meat,  both  raw  and  cooked,  fish, 
clams,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  of  food.  Chops 
quickly,  quietly,  and  easily.  Is  easy  to  take  apart,  easy  to 
put  together,  easy  to  adjust,  easy  to  use. 
It  saves  time,  trouble,  strength,  and  food,  and  greatly  sim- 
plifies the  making  of  croquettes,  salads,  fish  balls,  hash, 
Hamburg  steak,  and  other  favorite  dishes  without  limit. 
Utilizes  "  left-overs,-'  which  can  be  made  into  attractive  and 
appetizing  dishes  by  using  the  Gem. 


No.  99.    Scrambled  Eggs  with  Chopped  Ham 

Melt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan  ; 
put  in  a  cup  of  cold  boiled  ham,  Gem-chopped  (Cutter 
No.  i)t  and  stir  and  cook  until  heated  through  ;  then 
stir  in  three  eggs  beaten  slightly  and  mixed  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  water  or  milk  ;  stir  and  cook  until 
the  egg  is  nearly  set,  then  turn  onto  a  warm  serving- 
dish.  Surround  with  toast  points  and  parsley. —  Janet 
McKenzie  Hill. 


Cloth  bound  Gem-Chof>per  Cook-book,  containing  the 
above  and  tzvo  hundred  othe>-  valuable  recipes,  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 

SARGENT  &  CO.,  148  Leonard  St.,  N.Y. 
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of  a  gas  range  guarantees  to  its  purchaser 
that  it  is  not  an  experiment,  but  is  a  well- 
built,  correctly  designed,  carefully  tested, 
modern  equipment,  made  by  men  who  have 
built  nothing  but  good  stoves  and  ranges 
for  nearly  forty  years,  in  the  Largest  Stove 
Plant  in  the  World. 

Our  Crown 

Trade-mark  and  our  name  are  cast  on 
every  genuine 


Gas  Range 


Cooking  by  Gas  is  the  most  pleasant 
and  economical  way  of  preparing  palatable 
foods,  but  don't  imagine  every  gas  range 
is  economical ! 

The  double  body  of  blue  planished  steel, 
the  perfect  flue  construction,  and  one-piece 
star -shaped  burner  insure  greatest  economy 
of  fuel  to  users  of  Detroit  Jewels. 

If  You  Want  Low  Gas  Bills 

insist  upon  your  Gas  Company  or 
dealer  supplying  a  Detroit  Jewel. 


"  Cooking  by  Gas  and  Some  Good  Recipes,"  an 
interesting  book,  free  from  Gas  Companies,  or  sent  by 
mail.     Address  Department  D, 

Detroit  Stove  WorRs 

Detroit  Chicago 


Couches  and  Nerves 

"  Couches  have  saved  more  minds  and 
nervous  systems  than  all  the  doctors  and 
medicines  put  together. 

"It  is  the  best  refuge  that  the  over- 
worked housekeeper  has,  did  she  but 
know  it ;  and  the  only  fault  that  I  have 
to  find  with  women  is  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
do  not  use  their  couches  half  enough. 

"  I  am  not  talking  about  these  yard- 
nnd-a-half  contrivances  that  are  as 
tough  as  a  rhinoceros  hide.  What  I 
mean  is  a  broad,  comfortable  couch  that 
is  soft  and  luxurious,  and  on  which  a 
woman  may  nestle  among  the  pillows 
and  be  comfortable. 

"  Every  room  should  have  one.  When 
distracted  by  the  infinite  cares  of  the 
household,  and  worried  over  this  bill 
and  that,  a  woman  should  have  a  place 
where  she  can  throw  herself  down,  and, 
stretched  at  ease,  allow  her  troubles  to 
straighten  themselves  out  of  their  own 
accord. 

"  By  this  means  hysteria  is  avoided, 
beauty  is  preserved,  and  the  woman's 
chances  for  eternal  salvation  are  helped 
tremendously." —  Philadelphia  North 
A  merican .  

There  is  something  very  tempting 
about  bacon  as  a  breakfast  dish.  It 
stimulates  the  appetite,  and  will  be  found 
a  welcome  dish  these  hot  mornings. 
But,  in  purchasing  bacon,  be  sure  and 
get  the  best :  "  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest."  That  put  up  by  F.  A.  Ferris 
&  Co.,  and  known  as  "The  Ferris,"  is, 
without  doubt,  unexcelled. 


In  order  to  do  good  cooking,  one  must 
have  good  utensils.  Alfred  Andresen 
&  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  manufacture 
several  implements  that  have  lately  be- 
come very  popular.  They  will  be  pleased 
to  mail  a  catalogue  upon  request. 


Custard   Pie 
One  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs,  a  little 
salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  a 
little  of  Slade's  powdered  nutmeg.     Bake 
with  under  crust  only. 
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The  Ore  at  Summer  rood 


Begin  the  day  right  with  Nature's  offering — a  cooling  and  nutritious  cereal.  The  whole  wheat  grain 
(so  rich  in  gluten)  carefully  cleaned  and  scientifically  milled  makes  this  ideal  cereal — 

Ralston.    Breakfast   Food. 

It's  Ralston  Breakfast  Food  that  makes  the  children  hearty  and  robust — that  improves  and  strengthens 
both  body  and  mind  and  delights  by  its  flavor  and  wholesomeness  all  who  use  it.  Won't  you  try  one 
2-lb.  checkerboard  package  only  15  cents  at  your  grocer's. 
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A  Memory  of  Matinicus 

By  A.  G.  Pettengill 


ONE  fine  morning  in  early  Sep- 
tember of  a  recent  year  a 
party  of  adventure-loving  young 
people,  gathered  for  a  brief  season  of 
good-time  in  a  pleasant  country  house, 
rose  from  their  beds  at  daylight,  and, 
taking  barge,  were  driven  to  the  bay- 
side  city  of  Rockland,  on  their  way  to 
the  far  off  island  of  Matinicus.  Upon 
reaching  the  great  granite  quay,  about 
which  the  abundant  and  interesting  sea 
activities  of  that  town  mostly  centre, 
they  found  the  stanch  packet,  "  Ida 
Grover,"  commanded  by  the  energetic 
Captain  Smith,  nearly  ready  to  sail. 
Climbing  aboard  in  most  land-lubberly 
fashion,  the  members  of  the  party  dis- 
tributed themselves  over  the  various 
desirable  portions  of  deck  and  cabin, 
and  settled  down,  as  they  thought,  to 
hours  of  invigorating  sea-breeze  and 
splendid  sailing. 

The  last  barrel  and  bale  were  hoisted 
aboard  and  stowed  away,  the  lines  were 
cast  off,  and  the  vessel  warped  to  the 
corner  of  the  wharf  and  made  fast  with 
her  bow  into  the  wind.  Sails  were  set ; 
and  the  schooner,  being  hauled  out  by 
the  sheltering  sheds,  quietly  took  the 
wind,  and  slowly  began  to  stand  out 
into  the  broad  bay.  By  the  long  break- 
water the  good  vessel  quietly  stole, 
shaping  her  course  directly  for  Owl's 
Head,  all  hands  earnestly  wishing  that 


"The  Party1 '  on  the  Rocks  at  Matinicus 

the  wind  would  stiffen  into  a  "  scupper 
breeze."  Slowly  she  rounded  that 
spruce-covered  point,  crowned  with  its 
cheerful-looking  light-house,  and  laid 
her  course  for  the  land  that  dimly 
loomed  to  the  south  and  west,  fifteen 
miles  out  in  the  open  ocean.  Slowly 
the  little  vessel  rippled  along  over 
silvery  waters,  her  sails  half  filled,  with 
all  the  glorious  panorama  of  bay,  sea, 
mountain,  headland,  and  island  spread 
out  around  her  on  every  side,  and 
lighted  up  with  the  reddish  glow  of  the 
warm  September  sun.     The  breeze  be- 


came    lighter 


and     lighter,     and     the 


schooner  made  less  and  less  progress. 
About  noon  the  wind  ceased  altogether, 
and  the  sea  was  a  dead  calm. 
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Hunger  having  appeared  with  the 
departure  of  the  breeze,  the  party 
opened  their  lunch  baskets  and  dis- 
cussed their  contents.  Their  barque 
pitched  and  rolled  gently,  and  seemed 
to  be  drifting  back  to  the  main.  Time 
hung  heavily  on  the  hands  of  the  young 
people.  The  situation  did  not  annoy 
the  other  passengers  so  much  ;  for,  being 
old  travellers  on  that  route,  they  were 
accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
"Quips  and  cranks "  were  exhausted, 
and  games  became  tiresome.  A 
Gloucester  fisherman  lay  near  by,  gently 
nodding  and  bowing  as  if  in  invitation 
to  come  and  see  her.  A  few  of  the 
party  accepted  the  kind  attention, 
thoroughly  investigated  the  "banker," 
and  on  their  return  reported  a  most 
enjoyable  afternoon  mid-sea  "  call." 

Middle  afternoon  came,  and  the  wind 
showed  no  sign  of  springing  up.  The 
prospect  was  good  for  an  all-night  so- 
journ on  the  packet,  with  little  to  eat 
and  distressingly  few  conveniences  for 
comfortable  sleeping,  or,  indeed,  any 
kind  of  sleeping.  Young  blood  grew 
impatient.  The  party  held  a  council. 
Their  destination  seemed  near.  It  was 
decided  to  confer  with  the  captain  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  the  party  finish- 
ing its  journey,  at  once,  by  rowing  in 
the  small  boat.  The  spokesman  stepped 
up  to  the  skipper,  and  asked, — 

"  How  far  away  is  the  island,  cap- 
tain ?  " 

"  Four  or  five  miles,  I  guess,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  How  long  would  it  take  for  two 
pairs  of  strong  arms  to  row  the  small 
boat  to  the  harbor?"  continued  the 
questioner. 

"  Oh,  I  should  think  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour." 

"  Sure  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  take 
longer  than  that, —  an  hour  at  least." 

"  Well,  p'r'aps  'twould." 


"  May  our  party  take  the  boat  and 
try  it?" 

"  I  guess  so."  And,  after  scanning 
sea  and  sky  closely  for  a  moment,  he 
continued :  "  The  sea's  smooth,  and 
there's  no  sign  of  fog  or  storm.  I  think 
it'll  be  safe.     Go  ahead  !  " 

The  skiff  was  hauled  alongside,  wraps 
and  bundles  were  tumbled  in,  and  the 
eight  companions  stowed  away  as  com- 
fortably as  space  would  allow.  Before 
casting  off,  the  skipper  requested  that  his 
wife  be  allowed  to  go.  Aboard  she 
came,  and  with  her  the  United  States 
mail.  Nine  souls  and  bodies,  with  their 
baggage,  and  the  United  States  semi- 
weekly  mail  in  a  sixteen-foot  boat  for  a 
journey  of  several  miles  upon  heaving 
water  forty  fathoms  deep,  with  total 
darkness  but  two  hours  away  ! 

The  start  was  merry,  and  the  long 
strokes  of  great  oars,  urged  by  lusty 
arms,  sent  the  boat  quivering  on  her 
way  with  speed  that  would  not  disgrace 
a  Yale  racing  crew.  Men  in  the  cross- 
trees  of  a  mackerel  schooner,  drifting 
aimlessly  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
saluted  the  voyagers,  who  replied  with 
an  offer  to  give  them  a  tow. 

Still  the  oarsmen  bent  to  their  task, 
and  merriment  reigned  supreme.  Sud- 
denly it  was  noticed  that  the  island 
seemed  to  draw  no  nearer.  Another 
set  of  men  took  the  oars,  but  their  vigor- 
ous action  proved  no  more  efficient  than 
that  of  their  displaced  "  dorymates." 
What  was  the  matter?  The  tide  was 
strongly  setting  in,  and  they  were  rowing 
in  the  teeth  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
decided  to  keep  on  trying  to  gain  the 
island. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  The  sky 
became  cloudy,  the  shades  of  night 
began  to  gather.  They  were  near 
enough  to  the  island  now  to  see  the 
waves  break  on  the  rocks.  They  steered 
for  the  passage  between  Two  Bush  and 
Matinicus.  Darkness  shut  down.  Drops 
of  rain  fell.     The  thunder  of  surf  beat- 
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ing  upon  the  southern  shore  was  borne 
to  their  ears  with  startling  distinctness. 
Land  and  ledges  began  to  loom  darkly 
on  either  hand.  Blacker  became  the 
darkness.  The  oarsmen  rowed  slowly  and 
cautiously.  On  either  side,  in  a  con- 
tinually and  quickly  narrowing  passage, 
were  heard  the  ominous  sounds  of  surf 
that  could  not  be  seen.  Merriment 
ceased.  All  felt  the  danger  of  their 
position.  The  captain's  wife,  who  knew 
the  passage  well  by  daylight,  but  who 
knew  it  no  better  than  strangers  at  night, 
became  nervous.  The  most  courageous 
felt  chills  seizing  their  hearts.  Their 
only  pilot  was  the  sound  of  the  surf 
beating  the  rocks  about  them.  Vision 
was  useless.  Hearing  was  everything. 
Had  the  wind  risen  and  the  waters  rough- 
ened, the  little  shallop  and  her  living 
freight  would  have  been  cast  ashore, — 
ashore  not  to  safety,  but  to  death  among 
the  breakers  and  upon  the  jagged  rocks. 
In  their  slow  progress  they  ran  into 
a  wandering  school  of  herring.  The 
movements  of  the  mass  of  fish  made 
the  black  water  pale  gold.  Each  leap- 
ing fish  seemed  a  little  mound  of  whitish- 
gold  set  in  a  rippling  plain  of  gold.  The 
boat,  weirdly  illumined,  floated  in  the 
midst.  Its  occupants,  weirdly  illumined, 
seemed  like  passengers  of  Charon,  the 
ferryman  of  the  river  Styx.     Whenever 


the  oars  were  dipped,  they  made  seams 
of  golden  color  and  dripped  golden 
drops.  Beauty  in  darkness,  compen- 
sation for  distress.  Probably  man  never 
saw  better  phosphorescence. 

With  senses  quickened,  powers  alert, 
but  hearts  growing  heavier,  the  voyagers 
kept  on,  doing  their  best  to  evade  the 
dangers  of  their  position  and  anxiously 
watching  for  the  "  harbor  light,"  set 
nightly  to  guide  the  mariner  belated  in 
making  his  haven.  Then,  when  con- 
scious that  their  destination  ought  to  be 
near,  but  depressed  by  their  failure  to 
see  it,  suddenly  from  behind  a  jutting 
rock  a  great  light  appeared,  shining  full 
and  strong  from  its  station  on  the  wharf 
at  the  head  of  the  harbor.  "  There  it 
is  !  "  "  There's  the  light !  "  "  Blessings 
on  the  harbor  light !  "  were  the  words 
shouted  out  into  the  night  by  nine  re- 
lieved people. 

With  strong  arms  and  glad  hearts  the 
remaining  distance  was  covered ;  and 
at  8.30  p.m.,  exactly  four  and  one-half 
hours  after  leaving  the  packet,  the  party 
landed  under  the  friendly  beacon  light, 
and,  preceded  by  the  United  States 
mail,  which  had  been  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a  watching  and  waiting  fisher- 
man, took  their  weary  yet  gladsome  way 
to  the  home  that  was  to  shelter  them 
during  their  stay. 
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Needlework  a  Means  of  Recreation 

By  Eleanor  J.    McKenzie 


HAWTHORNE,  in  "The 
Marble  Faun,"  introduces  us 
to  Miriam  in  her  studio,  at  a 
time  when  she  was  busying  herself  in 
mending  a  pair  of  gloves ;  and  he  says 
by  way  of  explanation  :  "  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  pleasant,  and  even 
touching, —  at  least,  of  a  very  sweet, 
soft,  and  winning  effect, —  in  this  pecu- 
liarity of  needlework,  distinguishing 
women  from  men.  Our  own  sex  is  in- 
capable of  any  such  by-play  aside  from 
the  main  business  of  life ;  but  women, 
be  they  of  what  earthly  rank  they  may, 
however  gifted  with  intellect  or  genius 
or  endowed  with  awful  beauty,  have 
always  some  little  handiwork  ready  to 
fill  the  tiny  gap  of  every  vacant  moment. 
A  needle  is  familiar  to  the  fingers  of 
them  all.  A  queen,  no  doubt,  plies  it 
on  occasion ;  the  woman  poet  can  use 
it  as  adroitly  as  her  pen  ;  the  woman's 
eye,  that  has  discovered  a  new  star, 
turns    from    its   glory  to   send   the   pol- 


ished little  instrument  gleaming  along 
the  hem  of  her  kerchief  or  to  darn  a 
casual  fray  in  her  dress.  And  they 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in  this 
respect.  The  slender  thread  of  silk  or 
cotton  keeps  them  united  with  the 
small,  familiar,  gentle  interests  of  life, 
the  continually  operating  influences  of 
which  do  so  much  for  the  health  of  the 
character,  and  carry  off  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  dangerous  accumulation 
of  morbid  sensibility.  A  vast  deal  of 
human  sympathy  runs  along  this  electric 
line,  stretching  from  the  throne  to  the 
wicker  chair  of  the  humblest  seamstress, 
and  keeping  high  and  low  in  a  species 
of  communion  with  their  kindred  beings. 
Methinks  it  is  a  token  of  healthy  and 
gentle  characteristics,  when  women  of 
high  thoughts  and  accomplishments  love 
to  sew,  especially  as  they  are  never 
more  at  home  with  their  own  hearts 
than  while  so  occupied." 

Hawthorne  wrote  this  more  than  forty 
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years  ago.  Since  then  the  application 
of  science  resulting  in  great  inventions, 
cheap  and  rapid  means  of  communica- 
tion between  all  parts  of  the  country, 
have  altered  our  habits  of  living  with 
startling  abruptness  and  thoroughness. 
Women  have  entered  all  fields  of  labor. 
Still,  more  than  ever  before,  perhaps, 
they  need  the  "by-play  aside  from  the 
main  business  of  life." 

Many  women  testify  that,  after  a  day 
of  fatiguing  work  in  office  or  school- 
room, an  hour  spent  in  sewing  relaxes 
the  tense  nerves,  restores  the  equilibrium, 
and  puts  one  in  the  attitude  for  rest  and 
sleep.  A  teacher,  at  the  end  of  a  year's 
work,  ordered  materials  for  a  sofa  pil- 
low, with  the  rather  indefinite  idea  of 
embroidering  it  some  time  during  the 
vacation.  With  the  materials  came  this 
message:  "I  am  sending  you  one  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots'  designs,  also  a 
copy  of  one  of  her  samplers,  which  I 
obtained  at  the  London  Kensington  Art 
School.  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  ask  you 
to  return  the  sampler  in  two  days,  but, 
perhaps,  in  that  time  you  can  get  some  cf 
the  stitches."  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
interest  and  enthusiasm  were  aroused 
at  once,  that  all  the  stitches  were  con- 
quered, and  the  work,  accomplished  in 
those    two    days,    entirely    changed    the 


current  of  thought  and  proved  the  best 
of  tonics. 

To  enjoy  thoroughly  the  work,  one 
needs  proper  tools.  The  large  frame, 
which  can  be  screwed  to  a  table,  is,  of 
course  the  best  for  holding  the  work ; 
but  the  large-sized  hand  hoop  is  all  that 
is  really  necessary.  Extra,  fine-pointed, 
polished,  cast-steel,  chenille  needles  are 
the  best ;  and,  when  once  used,  they  would 
never  willingly  be  exchanged  for  any 
others. 

All  cotton  goods,  excepting  Turk  satin, 
which,  though  expensive,  is  always  satis- 
factory, will  fade  and  soon  bring  disap- 
pointment. Woollens  keep  color  better  ; 
but  the  relentless  moth  is  apt  to  claim 
them  for  her  own,  and  is  sure  to  choose 
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Pillow  embroidered  in  Lotus  D 
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our  favorite  treasures.  Many  silk  fabrics 
are  enduring  ;  but,  when  one  wishes  to  do 
a  piece  to  be  left  as  an  heirloom  for 
coming  generations  to  admire,  she  better 
select  a  linen.  At  the  present  day  there 
is  an  almost  endless  variety,  in  color  and 
quality,  of  linens, —  Irish,  German,  and 
Japanese.  For  threads  there  are  silks, 
crewels,  chenilles,  Scotch,  flourishing 
threads,  and  the  German  cotton  flosses. 
All  are  excellent,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion. 

Choose  the  Russian,  the  Byzantine, 
the  old  English,  and  the  tapestry  stitches. 
With  these  the  design  is  executed  rapidly, 
and  the  thread  is  all  upon  the  upper  side. 
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Do  not  waste  time  in  braiding  or 
drawing  skeins  of  silk  into  a  book  or 
case.  It  simply  means  "  much  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh."  Such  precautions 
call  for  the  little,  finicky  split-thread  bits, 
which  overtax  the  eyes  and  wear  out 
the  patience. 

Choose  designs  and  stitches  in  which  a 
whole  strand  can  be  used  as  a  needleful. 
The  work  can  be  just  as  well  shaded. 
I  have  in  mind  a  flight  of  sea-gulls, 
where  the  lights  and  shades  in  plumage 
match  nature's  own  ;  and  the  strand  was 
used  throughout. 

The  whole  family  of  pillows,  for  re- 
ception-room, den,  and  canoe,  offers  a 
large  field  for  congenial  work,  both  in 
designing  and    in  carrying  out  designs. 


When  finished,  pillows  give  an  air  of 
comfort  and  elegance  to  our  rooms. 
One  who  can  make  an  artistic  pillow- 
cover  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  gift  suitable 
to  any  occasion. 

Select  a  piece  of  unbleached  linen, 
something  with  the  wearing  qualities 
of  that  of  our  great  grandmother's  day. 
It  is  to  be  had.  Make  or  choose  a  de- 
sign of  the  broad  school,  something 
with  character,  and  embroider  a  set  of 
curtains,  a  portiere,  a  bedspread,  a 
teacloth,  or  a  sideboard  cover.  Re- 
gard the  needlework  as  recreation. 
When  the  piece  is  completed,  you 
will  have  created  an  exclusive  and 
valuable  addition  to  your  house  fur- 
nishing. 


End  of  English  Runner  for  Long  Tabl< 


In    Summer 


I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  when  I  pass 
Some  running  bit  of  water  by  the  way, 

A  river  brimming  silver  in  the  grass, 
And  rippled  by  a  trailing  alder-spray, 

Hold  in  my  heart  I  cannot  from  a  cry, 
It  is  so  joyful  at  the  merry  sight ; 

So  gracious  is  the  water  running  by, 
So  full  the  simple  grass  is  of  delight. 


And  if  by  chance  a  redwing,  passing  near, 
Should  light  beside  me  in  the  alder-tree; 

And  if  above  the  ripple  I  should  hear 
The  lusty  conversation  of  the  bee, — 

I  think  that  I  should  lift  my  voice  and  sing  ; 

I  know  that  I  should  laugh  and  look  around, 
As  if  to  catch  the  meadows  answering, 

As  if  expecting  whispers  from  the  ground. 

Philip  H.  Savage^  in  Christian  Register. 


The  New  Philanthropy 

By  Amne  L.  Vrooman 


The  interests  of  the  individual  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  whole." 


THE  New  Philanthropy  will  be 
the  co-operative  expression  of 
this  social  creed.  At  a  glance, 
one  may  see  the  great  gulf  separating  it 
from  old-time  charity  and  the  pseudo- 
scientific  almsgiving  of  to-day.  Behind 
it  as  its  motive  power  will  be  that  im- 
measurable, irresistible,  inexhaustible 
force  of  self-love,  which  we  cannot  root 
out,  because  it  is  implanted  within  us  by 
God  himself,  but  which  it  is  our  human 
privilege  to  direct  to  conscious  ends. 
Given  one  direction,  it  produces  a 
Washington,  a  Lincoln,  to  whom  self- 
interest  meant  only  the  interest  of  a 
people.  Given  another  direction,  the 
world  is  cursed  with  a  Napoleon,  to 
whom  men  were  but  the  pawns  with 
which  to  play  the  game  of  his  own  am- 
bition. We  are  all  self-interested  ;  but 
the  self  of  one  man  or  woman  has  a 
city,  a  country,  a  world  for  its  boundary, 
while  the  self  of  another  is  limited  by 
one  little  existence.  This  is  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  life, 
for  saint  and  worldling  alike.  It  is  both 
self-crucifixion  and  self-expansion,  and 
neither  the  longing  nor  the  cunning  of 
man  can  ever  find  any  other  adequate 
form  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
This,  indeed,  is  how  in  losing  our  life 
we  shall  find  it. 

Hints  of  this  new  science  of  Social 
Economy  are  appearing  on  all  sides. 
The  Whole  is  coming  to  be  as  real  to  us 
as  our  own  selves  ;  and  the  best-equipped 
among  living  men  and  women  are  shap- 
ing their  activities,  by  this  purposive 
philosophy,  not  from  the  old-time  motive 
of  pity  for  the  unfortunate,  but  from  a 
far  more  powerful  and  persistent  im- 
pulse,—  that  creative  instinct  which  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  the  brutes. 


After  the  physical  needs  of  life  are 
supplied,  two  fields  for  possible  human 
effort  open  before  us.  We  may  pervert 
our  faculties  by  the  trivialities,  excesses, 
and  purposeless  activities,  which  in  all 
ages  have  ultimately  destroyed  the  rich 
and  powerful  classes  of  society,  or  we 
may  identify  our  interests  with  those  of 
the  public  and  make  our  lives  part  of 
the  world-creating  forces,  which  are 
slowly  transforming  life.  These  alterna- 
tives have  always  been  before  men,  but 
their  appeal  has  never  yet  been  made 
to  the  right  passions.  All  the  dominant 
and  most  persistent  instincts  —  ambition, 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  beauty,  the 
impulse  to  action,  and  the  desire  for 
knowledge  —  were  assumed  to  be  linked 
by  a  natural  law  to  the  service  of  the 
individual ;  while  philanthropy,  so  we 
were  taught,  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
self,  and  could  promise  rewards  only  in 
a  future  life. 

This  is  positively  a  false  assumption, 
as  any  one  can  prove  for  himself.  There 
is  as  much  happiness,  pleasure,  satisfac- 
tion, whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  in 
helping  to  make  a  city  beautiful  as  in 
gathering  bric-a-brac  for  one's  house, 
jewels  for  one's  own  person,  or  book- 
lore  for  one's  own  brain.  There  is  as 
much  fun  in  organizing  public  play- 
grounds for  children  as  in  planning  new 
forms  of  social  waste.  We  are  actually 
healthier  and  happier  in  promoting  ef- 
forts for  making  it  possible  for  all  men 
to  be  properly  housed,  fed,  and  clothed, 
than  in  enlarging  our  own  houses,  buy 
ing  superfluous  gowns,  and  stimulating 
appetite  with  new  dishes  of  mysterious 
make. 

The  New  Philanthropy  will  show  men 
how  to  lead  simple  lives,,  not  by  preach- 
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ing  a  simplicity,  which  is  generally  but  a 
fad,  but  by  directing  the  so-called  selfish 
passions  to  new  and  noble  ends.  It  will 
create  a  new  species  of  society  leaders, 
who  will  shine,  not  as  consumers  of 
labor,  but  as  producers  of  the  wealth 
that  is  measured  in  terms  of  joy,  of  ad- 
miration, and  of  love.  Under  its  guid- 
ance the  purchasing,  investing,  and  vot- 
ing powers,  will  be  recognized  as  the 
hands  and  feet,  by  means  of  which  we 
are  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  prayers, 
sermons,  and  aspiration,  and  make  real 
and  visible  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  transformation  from  a  world-de- 
stroyer to  a  world-builder  is  extremely 
simple.  In  the  average  human  being 
no  great  change  of  motives  is  required. 
With  the  newly  awakened  recognition  of 
society  as  our  own  true  self,  we  shall 
find  more  pleasure  in  a  2  per  cent,  in- 
vestment, which  helps  the  forces  mak- 
ing for  the  evolution  of  a  better  type 
of  humanity,  than  we  could  possibly 
receive  from  one  paying  larger  divi- 
dends, drawn  from  vice-breeding  tene- 
ments or  health-destroying,  child-con- 
suming industries. 

To  gather  together  these  scattered 
fragments  of  a  new  science  of  social 
economy  and  combine  them  into  a  body 
conscious  of  its  powers,  its  privileges, 
and  its  ultimate  purpose,  is  a  great  pres- 
ent need.  Society  has  outgrown  its  own 
altruistic  theories  and  methods,  though 
it  can  never  outgrow  philanthropy  itself, 


which,  properly  apprehended,  is  neither 
pity,  compassion,  nor  almsgiving,  how- 
ever scientific,  but  love  of  the  race  of 
which  we  know  ourselves  to  be  a  vital 
part.  A  passion  such  as  this  will  so 
clarify  vision,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  the  stream  of  social  evil  to  its 
source  in  the  ignorance  and  moral  need 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor. 

There  is  something  grotesque  in  the 
philanthropy  that  is  concerned  for  the 
evil  wrought  by  saloons,  where  poor  men 
waste  their  meagre  earnings,  but  is  in- 
different to  the  destruction  of  life  goinc: 
on  at  luxurious  clubs,  where  the  soul-life 
of  the  rich  is  consumed  as  fatally,  while 
they  waste  not  their  earnings,  but  the 
immense  opportunities  of  their  spending 
power,  social  prestige,  and  intellectual 
culture.  A  philanthropy  that  teaches 
thrift  to  working  people,  while  neglect- 
ing to  instruct  capitalists  in  the  social 
significance  of  investments,  is  lacking 
in  practical  value,  'and  must  ultimately 
give  place  to  one  broad  enough  to  see 
the  equal  claim  upon  it  of  all  men,  re- 
gardless of  class. 

Old-time  alms-giving  relieved  individ- 
ual suffering,  modern  organized  charity 
protects  the  rich  from  misfortune  and 
introduces  system  into  relief  methods ; 
but  the  New  Philanthropy  will  rid  the 
road  of  life  from  the  thieves  that  infest 
it,  and  give  the  final  interpretation  to 
Christ's  immortal  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan. 


One  of  the  most  perfect  parents  I 
know  recently  told  me  that  the  expres- 
sion he  used  with  his  children  more  than . 
anything  else  was:  "Look!  See!" 
And  I  observe  that  in  that  family  the 
number  of  "  don'ts  "  were  in  inverse  ratio 


to  the  number  of  looks.  Accurate  ob- 
servation is  one  of  the  most  precious 
things  in  life.  The  child's  self-activity 
early  takes  this  form ;  but  without  ob- 
servant parents  the  power  easily  atro- 
phies.—  Walter  L.  Hetvey. 


The   Meaf  Trust   as   Missionary 


By   Helen   Campbell 


OTHER  missionaries,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  had  paved  the 
way.  The  cooking  school  with 
its  benign  knowledge  had  re-enforced 
them.  Even  the  doctors,  who  for  count- 
less generations  had  given  small  thought 
to  what  the  patient  ate,  so  long  as  he 
swallowed  the  proper  doses,  began  to 
realize  there  might  be  "  death  in  the 
pot,"  and  experimented  a  little  as  to 
substitutes.  But  they  and  we  were  alike 
wedded  to  the  thought  that  beef  means 
brawn,  that  strength  and  meat  are  syno- 
nyms, and  have  been  since  time  began. 
Reactionists  had  appeared,  and  given 
us  examples  of  many  orders  of  revolt 
from  this  faith,  Dr.  Graham  and  his 
bread  the  most  abiding  protest,  but 
until  now  none  has  had  power  beyond  a 
small  circle  of  born  experimenters. 

Tradition  is  stronger  than  reason. 
British  supremacy  was  something  more 
than  tradition,  and  for  centuries  we  had 
believed  that  it  grew  out  of  the  British 
appetite  for  beef.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
we  knew  as  heavy  feeder  all  the  way 
down  the  generations.  To  read  what 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court  con- 
sumed at  a  single  meal  is  to  marvel 
that  they  lived  to  eat  another.  Huge 
feeders,  huge  drinkers,  huge  fighters 
and  brawlers,  every  one ;  nor  have  those 
facts  ended.  The  latest  record  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  British  stomach  is 
found  in  a  very  delightful  volume  by  a 
member  of  an  almost  royal  family,  and 
this  is  the  sum  of  the  tale  he  tells  as  to 
what  happened  less  than  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of came 

to  spend  two  nights  at  a  well-known 
country  house.  They,  their  suite,  and 
servants  had  a  thousand  preparations 
made   for  them ;    and    later  the  private 


secretary  sent  a  menu  of  his  master's 
and  mistress's  requirements  in  the  way 
of  meals.  Day  began  with  cups  of 
tea  brought  to  the  bedside.  The  duke 
while  dressing  was  twice  served  with  an 
egg  beaten  up  in  sherry.  They  break- 
fasted in  private  on  the  usual  English 
breakfast,  with  its  relay  of  cold  meats 
on  the  sideboard,  and  its  inevitable 
bacon,  eggs,  and  muffins  toasted  and 
buttered,  of  all  which  it  is  recorded  they 
ate  well.  Lunch  was  eaten  with  the 
hosts  and  guests,  and  was  of  the  usual 
ample  order.  For  the  five  o'clock  tea. 
special  orders  were  given  that  substan- 
tiate must  be  added, —  potted  meats, 
eggs,  etc., —  though  utterly  against  the 
usual  English  custom.  Dinner  at  8.30 
p.m.  was  partaken  with  immense  relish  by 
the  illustrious  ones,  who  added  a  supper 
at  twelve  in  their  own  rooms.  For  the 
night,  in  case  they  should  be  hungry,  a 
cold  chicken  and  bottle  of  claret  were 
provided ;  and  we  gather  from  the  nar- 
rative that  only  the  bones  remained  ! 

It  is  exploits  of  this  nature  that  clinch 
the  conviction,  that  man  may  do  as  he 
will  in  these  ways,  so  long  as  plenty  of 
meat  forms  the  foundation  of  the  meal. 
Vegetarians  have  argued,  protested, 
proved ;  but,  though  their  ranks  slowly 
enlarged,  the  world,  as  a  whole,  paid  no 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  a  steady 
simplification  of  diet  has  gone  on,  side 
by  side  with  the  thought  of  simplifica- 
tion in  all  living,  till  hundreds  are  find- 
ing that  we  have  been  grossly  overfed. 
Brain-workers,  notably,  have  discovered 
that  they  do  better  work  with  less 
exhaustion  on  a  diet  of  light  and 
easily  digested  food,  and  often  with  but 
two  meals  a  day.  A  well-known  brain- 
worker,  who  is  also  a  champion  tennis 
player,  Mr.  Eustace  Miles,  preaches  this 
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gospel  and  lives  it,  having  proved,  by  a 
long  period  of  this  regimen,  that  his 
muscles  serve  him  better,  and  his  brain 
also,  than  before  he  adopted  it.  And 
he  ends  a  simple,  delightfully  written 
statement  of  his  belief  and  practice  with 
words  we  all  must  echo  :  — 

"  We  need  to  be  shown  healthy  men 
in  cities,  men  who  are  clean  and  active 
and  strong  in  mind  and  thought  as  well 
as  in  body  and  blood.  But  where  are 
they  ?     We  look  for  them  in  vain. 

"  We  look  in  vain  even  for  the  men 
who  can  do  their  daily  brain-work  easily 
and  happily,  and  without  the  desire  for 
any  stimulant ;  who  are  pure  in  body 
and  mind,  and  who  can,  at  short  notice, 
show  athletic  activity,  promptitude,  adap- 
tability, endurance,  skill,  and  strength. 
We  look  in  vain  even  for  a  few  such 
men. 

"  And  yet  it  is  just  such  men,  yes,  and 
such  women,  too,  and  boys  and  girls,  that 
the  nation  to-day  needs  more  than  ever 
before.  ...  If  we  have  no  clear  track  to 
follow,  at  least,  let  us  notice  the  general 
direction  of  such  tracks  as  we  have. 
Let  us  avoid  the  place  where  others 
have  fallen.  And  let  us  begin  with  the 
safest  reform ;  namely,  the  reform  of 
our  way  of  eating.  For  the  answer  to 
the  question,  '  How  shall  We  Eat  ? '  is 
far  simpler  than  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, '  When  shall  We  Eat  ? '  Most  com- 
plex of  all  is  the  problem,  '  What  shall 
We  Eat  ? '  " 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Meat  Trust 
appears  as  missionary,  compelling  an 
answer  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  questions. 
Many  thousands,  who  called  vegetarian- 
ism a  fad,  and  paid  no  attention  to  its 
arguments,  are  now  doing  for  vengeance 
what  they  would  not  do  for  virtue.  Nor 
is  it  for  economy.  It  has  become  a 
matter  of  principle. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  owns  a  vegetarian 
restaurant,  for  many  years  patronized 
only  by  a  chosen  few ;  but  it  is  now 
crowded  beyond  bearing,  people  waiting 


their  turn,  and  studying  the  unfamiliar 
bill  of  far,e,  its  "  vegetarian  turkey  "  and 
"  nut-meat  with  brown  sauce,"  and  in- 
clined to  order  everything  just  to  see 
what  it  is.  Vegetarianism  has  always 
been  a  misleading  title  ;  and  we  need  one 
nearer  the  truth,  since  the  genuine  cult 
simply  excludes  meat  and  includes  all 
else  that  grows  in  or  on  the  earth,  as 
well  as  milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  all  ani- 
mal products.  Discussion  is  now  end- 
less as  to  all  these  facts,  and  its  effects 
will  remain.  Total  abstinence  from  meat 
will  not  be  permanent ;  but  there  has 
been  a  demonstration  to  all  that  living 
is  possible  without  it,  and  not  one  of  the 
results  of  this  enforced  consideration  of 
other  forms  of  food  will  be  lost. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  English  phy- 
sicians, Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  the 
latest  edition  of  his  invaluable  "  Food 
and  Feeding,"  asserts  again  and  at  length 
that  for  centuries  the  English  people 
have  maintained  a  diet  that  is  suited 
neither  to  their  climate  nor  their  mode 
of  life, —  a  food  too  rich  in  fats  and  pro- 
teids,  from  which  arise  the  national 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  all  the  train  of 
kindred  diseases.  Added  to  these  is  the 
premature  corpulence,  which  is  prelude 
to  all.  Because  of  this  enormously  over- 
stimulating  food,  comes  the  British  pas- 
sion for  violent  muscular  exercise,  from 
which  they  go  home  more  hungry  than 
ever.  Sir  Henry  is  not  a  vegetarian, 
and  is  a  noted  giver  of  delightful  "  little 
dinners  " ;  but  his  menus,  while  choice, 
are  very  simple,  and  he  believes  that 
once  a  day,  at  the  utmost,  meat  should 
be  eaten. 

English  vegetables  are  few  in  number 
and  poorly  cooked.  We  own  the  most 
varied  supply  of  any  people  on  the 
globe ;  yet  even  with  us  they  have  been 
regarded  purely  as  adjuncts.  Now  that 
a  new  thought,  as  to  their  possibilities,  is 
stirring  in  the  popular  mind,  it  is  for  the 
cooking  schools  to  add  a  series  of  vege- 
tarian  menus   to   their   courses.      They 
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have  already  taught  how  to  do  the  best 
and  utmost  by  each  form  of  these  earth 
products.  Add  to  them  the  nuts  and 
fruits  and  our  own  olive  oil  for  our 
countless  salads,  and  it  is  certain  that 
all  who  share  their  teachings  can  still 
continue    to  defy  the    Meat  Trust    con- 


fidently. There  will  be  return  to  the 
"flesh-pots";  but  a  new  note  has  been 
struck,  and,  even  now,  it  is  prophesied 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  never  likely 
again  to  consume  the  enormous  amounts 
called  for  before  the  combination  had 
opened  our  eyes. 


A  Village   Improvement   Society  and  what 
it  has  Accomplished 


By  Mrs.  Caroline  Hoffmann 


WHEN  one  woman  planned 
the  Laurel  Hill  Association 
of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in 
1853,  the  village  streets  were  unkempt 
and  uninviting,  guiltless  of  sidewalks 
and,  in  many  places,  bare  of  trees, —  hot, 
dusty,  and  unclean.  In  the  fifty  years 
during  which  this  association  has  been 
doing  its  quiet  but  persistent  work,  it  has 
planted  more  than  two  thousand  trees, 
has  made  and  takes  care  of  the  entire 
sidewalk  system  of  the  village,  the 
small  parks  and  squares,  kept  the  grass 
borders  of  the  streets  trimmed  and 
smooth,  and  placed  receptacles  in 
proper  places  for  the  dumping  of  rub- 
bish and  papers  that  would  otherwise 
be  thrown  into  the  street.  It  has  trans- 
formed the  unsightly  surroundings  of  the 
railroad  station  into  a  small  but  attrac- 
tive park,  set  with  vines  and  blooming 
shrubs  as  well  as  evergreen  and  decidu- 
ous trees.  It  has  enclosed  the  ceme- 
tery by  a  spruce  hedge,  laid  out  paths 
and  driveways  through  the  grounds,  and 
made  it  a  beautiful  and  fitting  place  for 
the  beloved  dead  who  are  sleeping  there. 
The  association  has  rescued  the  an- 
cient burial-place  of  the  Stockbridge 
Indians  from  being  a  dilapidated  dump- 
ing-place   for    rubbish,   set    trees    there, 


laid  out  paths,  placed  seats  in  con- 
venient spots,  for  enjoying  the  charm- 
ing views  of  mountains,  meadows,  and 
river,  and  erected  a  most  appropriate 
monument  to  the  Indians.  This  is  a 
huge  bowlder,  bought  from  a  near-by 
hill,  and  set  up  without  removing  moss 
or  lichens,  except  from  a  small  space 
for  the  simple  inscription, — "  To  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  the  Friends  of 
our  Fathers." 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field  erected  and  presented  to  the 
town  a  tower  of  blue  limestone,  con- 
taining a  chime  of  nine  bells  and  a 
fine  clock.  This  tower  marks  the  site 
of  the  first  mission  church,  built  here 
for  the  Indians  before  the  Revolution. 
It  is  prettily  covered  with  vines,  and 
during  the  summer  months  the  bells  are 
rung  for  half  an  hour  before  sunset. 

Probably  few  readers  of  the  Boston 
Cooking-School  Magazine  know  from  ex- 
perience what  it  is  to  be  supplied  with 
water  from  a  well  near  the  kitchen  door, 
wrhich  takes  the  drainage  of  all  water 
and  refuse  thrown  from  said  kitchen. 
This  was  the  prevailing  custom  early  in 
the  last  century ;  and  it  gave  way  slowly 
and  gradually,  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  until  now,  in  this  year  of  grace 
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1902,  it  is,  indeed,  a  small  village  that 
has  not  its  supply  of  "  running  water." 

Stockbridge,  the  home  of  the  Laurel 
Hill  Association,  and  the  pioneer  town 
in  starting  such  work,  was  dependent 
upon  wells  for  all  drinking  water  until 
1865  >  and  the  town  was  scourged,  from 
time  to  time,  with  typhoid  and  other 
fevers  in  a  terrible  way,  and  no  one 
knew  the  cause.  Finally,  a  progressive 
physician  studied  into  the  matter  and 
became  convinced  that  it  was  largely 
owing  to  the  water  supply ;  and  so 
earnestly  did  he  promulgate  this  theory, 
and  plead  for  the  abolition  of  wells  and 
for  a  system  of  running  water  instead,  * 
that  his  plan  was  at  length  adopted,  and 
now  the  village  has  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  pure  water  from  a  lake  that 
has  no  streams  running  into  it.  Now 
fevers  have  practically  disappeared,  and 
no  epidemic  of  any  kind  has  been  known 
in  the  town  for  many  years. 

But  the  introduction  of  running  water 
made  a  system  of  sewerage  necessary, 
since  bath-rooms  required  something 
else  than  individual  cesspools  for  their 
drainage.  This  need  was  met,  two  years 
ago,  by  establishing  the  Waring  system 
of  sand  filtration,  which  has  its  pipes 
laid  through  every  street  in  the  village; 
and  almost  every  house  has  been  con- 
nected therewith.  It  has  worked  per- 
fectly through  two  winters  and  summers, 
and  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

While  all  this  is  not  the  direct  work  of 
the  Laurel  Hill  Association,  still  it  is  in 
a  great  degree  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  association,  which  has  educated 
public  sentiment  up  to  the  point  of  per- 
ceiving the  need  of  such  works,  and  in 
adopting  them. 


The  association  is  now  constantly 
appealed  to,  for  information  and  aid,  by 
other  towns  and  villages  about  to  under- 
take village  improvements  ;  and  printed 
copies  of  its  constitution  and  by-laws 
can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  secretary 
of  the  society. 

The  Housatonic,  in  its  windings 
through  our  village,  covers  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles.  When,  by  order  of 
the  town  officials,  all  drain  pipes  were 
ordered  out  of  our  beautiful  river,  and 
the  Waring  system  of  drainage  was  in- 
troduced, there  was  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  stream  an  object  of  beauty 
and  pleasure  ;  and  this  has  been  done, 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Village 
Improvement  Society  and  a  most  patri- 
otic private  citizen.  Stumps  and  dead 
branches  of  trees  have  been  removed,  and 
all  other  possible  obstructions,  which  had 
before  rendered  the  river  impracticable 
for  canoeing,  and  offensive  to  sensitive 
nerves,  when  the  water  was  low,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
90  degrees. 

From  time  immemorial,  also,  the  vexed 
question  had  been  what  to  do  with  waste 
matter,  such  as  tin  cans,  broken  crock- 
ery, and  refuse  generally.  As  a  rule,  the 
poor  river  was  made  the  repository ;  and 
the  banks,  of  course,  for  this  reason  were 
strewn  with  most  unsightly  heaps.  But 
the  officers  of  the  town  and  the  Laurel 
Hill  Society  together  have  put  a  stop 
to  this  by  providing  a  public  dumping- 
ground,  and  forbidding,  in  the  future,  the 
use  of  the  river  or  roadsides  for  this 
purpose.  Eternal  vigilance,  to  be  sure, 
is  required  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
these  and  other  aesthetic  and  sanitary 
regulations. 


Veranda   Talks    -No.    i 


By    Mrs.   C.    H.    Converse 


A 


FTER  all,  Mrs.  C,  so  much 
depends  upon  one's  point  of 
view."  said  my  friend  Chan- 
cellor B.,  as  he  flicked  the  ashes  from 
his  cigarette  into  the  little  birch  pail 
hanging  from  the  veranda  post.  This 
little  pail  has  proved  quite  useful  in 
keeping  burnt  matches  and  cigar  stubs 
from  the  lawn  about  our  piazza. 

'■  I'm  sorry,"  he  continued,  ';  that  dear 
little  Dolly  should  have  lain  awake  all 
night,  wondering  how  we  could  keep 
out  of  the  poorhouse ;  and  I  promise 
you  that  I'll  never  again  grumble  about 
my  bills,  at  the  breakfast  table.  The 
poor  child  must  have  suffered  agonies. 
We  parents  are  too  thoughtless  how  we 
make  remarks  before  our  children." 

"  Say  '  we  fathers,'  my  dear  sir  !  " 

"  Grumbling  is  a  bad  habit,  anyway, 
Mrs.  C. ;  and  I  am  reminded  of  a  time 
when  I  did  a  good  deal. 

"  Some  years  ago  I  made  a  tour 
through  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee, 
to  look  up  some  land  claims  with  a 
client.  It  was  a  rough,  hard  trip.  A 
great  part  of  the  journey  was  necessa- 
rily made  on  horseback,  and  not  infre- 
quently we  were  in  the  saddle  for 
twenty-five  miles  at  a  stretch  over  rough 
woodland  paths. 

11  For  a  cow-boy  on  a  Western  ranch 
this  might  have  been  child's  play ;  but 
for  staid  New  York  business  men,  who 
had  not  taken  enough  exercise  for  years, 
it  was  tough.     Yes,  sir,  it  was  tough. 

11  Even  when  we  travelled  on  a 
'  pike,'  as  the  main  roads  were  called, 
we  were  put  up  so  indifferently  at  the 
inns,  that  we  got  almost  no  rest  on  the 
corn-husk  beds,  which  were  seldom  fresh. 
And  we  got  so  tired  of  bacon  and  corn- 
pone,  that  it  seemed  to  me  I  couldn't 
eat  another  meal  of  it.     The  coffee,  too, 


we  could  not  drink,  even  when  we  could 
get  it.  I  believe  it  was  corn,  burnt 
and  pounded,  then  sweetened  with  mo- 
lasses. 

'Scenery?  Oh,  yes.  it  was  beautiful, 
even  wonderful,  sometimes,  with  the 
deep  valleys,  waterfalls,  and  rock  forma- 
tions. The  sumachs  were  already  aflame 
in  their  fall  dress ;  and  the  forest  trees, 
lichen-covered  rocks,  and  great  orange- 
colored  fungi  gave  brilliant  hues,  seen 
through  the  clear,  sunshiny  air  of  that 
land. 

"  One  afternoon  I  had  about  reached 
the  limit  of  my  endurance.  Brown,  too, 
was  completely  used  up.  And  we  came 
to  a  dead  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  clear 
space,  having  still  a  stretch  of  wood  to 
ride  through  before  we  could  reach  the 
cabin  where  we  hoped  to  be  '  put  up  ' 
for  the  night.  That  probably  meant 
that  we  should  occupy  a  very  poor  bed- 
room, out  of  the  kitchen  or  living-room, 
and  that  the  whole  family,  no  matter 
how  many  there  were,  would  disappear 
through  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling.  Pre- 
sumably, they  would  sleep  in  the  scant 
space  under  the  rafters. 

"Well,  we  halted  on  the  hillside,  took 
off  our  hats,  and  looked  around.  After 
a  minute  Brown  said :  '  Condemn  this 
whole  country,  Barrett.  I  was  a  blamed 
idiot  to  want  you  to  look  up  claims  here, 
and  I  was  a  much  more  blamed  one  to 
come  with  you.  I  haven't  had  a  decent 
meal  since  we  left  the  railroad ;  and 
I'm  growing  deformities  on  my  hip- 
joints  from  sleeping  on  the  protuber- 
ances called  beds  that  we've  slept  on 
since  we  left  Knoxville.  A  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  land  wouldn't 
be  worth  all  this  discomfort.  Oh  !  oh  \  ' 
he  groaned. 

"'Cheer  up  ! '  I    said.     'We    are    al- 
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most  through  our  task.  But  it  is  a 
desolate  place  to  live  in.' 

"Just  then  from  out  the  bracken, 
near  my  horse's  head,  peeped  a  little 
curly  head,  with  a  pair  of  bright  eyes; 
and  soon  came  into  view  a  chubby  little 
girl,  tanned  a  fine  brown,  and  naked  as 
to  feet,  arms,  and  legs.  Her  one  gar- 
ment was  a  meal-sack :  at  least,  it  looked 
like  one.  There  she  stood  in  a  clear 
space,  with  her  hands  behind  her  back, 
digging  her  toes  into  the  sod  and  smil- 
ing at  us  in  a  most  delighted  fashion. 

" '  Howdy,  Little  One,'  I  said. 

11  'Howdy,  suh,'  she  replied. 

'•'Do  you  live  round  here,  Sukey  ? ' 
asked  Brown. 

"  '  I  libs  down  yander  in  de  hollah. 
My  name  be-ant  Sukey.' 

"  '  What  is  your  name  ? '  I  asked. 

'"I'se  Hahyet  Beat-yer-toes  Splayne, 
an'  my  maw  says  as  how  I'se  named  for 
a  book.' 

"Brown  whistled,  and  I  gasped;  but 
after  a  second  I   was  able  to  say :  '  Of 


course  !  You  were  named  after  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  Now,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  Splayne,  how  old  are  you  ?  ' 

"  The  blue  eyes  looked  down  to  the 
digging  toes,  then  up  to  me  so  happily  ! 
Then  she  replied,  '  If  yeh  goes  by  what 
my  maw  says,  I'se  seben  years;  but,  if 
yeh  goes  by  the  good  times  I'se  had, 
I'se  mos'  a  hunderd.' 

"  Brown  and  I  looked  at  each  other, 
and  felt,  somehow,  rebuked  for  our  com- 
plaints of  life  a  few  minutes  before. 
We  went  down  to  Splayne's,  and  spent 
the  night;  and  I'm  willing  to  confess, 
Mrs.  C,  that  from  that  time  until 
now  I've  thought  more  of  the  '  good 
times  I'se  had'  and  less  of  the  humps 
in  the  mattresses. 

"  By  the  way  !  The  only  books  in  the 
cabin  were  a  colporteur's  Bible  and  a 
badly  frayed  copy  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  left  there,  years  before,  by 
a  traveller.  The  children  have  sent 
down  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  ever 
since." 


A   Query   from   a    "Back   Number" 

By   Kate   Matson  Post 


[Written  for  the  Boston  Cooki?ig-School  Magazine] 


Alice  has  chosen  a  calling 

Quite  suited  to  her  mind  : 
An  abler  lawyer,  one  more  dis:reet, 

'Twould  be  hard,  indeed,  to  find. 

Ethel's  still  studying  music 

In  Germany,  I  hear, 
And  is  starting  out  with  brightest  hopes 

On  her  musical  career. 

And  Emily  is  in  training, 

And  Maud  and  Anna,  too, 
To  join  that  helpful  sisterhood, 

White-capped  and  in  gowns  of  blue. 


Mary  has  chosen  medicine 

To  be  her  work  in  life. 
Why!  there's  scarce  a  girl  who's  clever  left 

For  a  man  to  choose  as  wife. 

Has  the  calling  that  God  ordained 

Gone  out  of  fashion  quite  ? 
Will  only  indolent,  useless  girls 

Deign  to  keep  the  home-hearth  bright  ? 

Is  music,  law,  or  medicine, 

Of  more  importance,  then, 
Than  shaping  the  lives  and  characters 

Of  a  future  race  of  men  ? 


A    Modern    Missionary 

Address  to    Graduating    Class   at   Boston    Cooking   School 
By    Mrs.   Ellen   H.    Richards 

"  Work  well  done  is  robbed  of  its  curse." 


THE  Century  Dictionary  de- 
fines a  missionary  as  one  who 
spreads  any  new  system  or 
doctrine, —  a  person  sent  to  do  educa- 
tory  or  charitable  work.  And  a  mission 
is  that  which  one  is  or  feels  destined  to 
accomplish. 

Every  student  who  goes  out  from  the 
Boston  Cooking  School  feels  the  press- 
ure of  destiny,-  and,  I  am  sure,  has  that 
high  resolve  to  share  with  others,  less 
fortunate,  the  wisdom  she  has  gained. 
Hence  she  will  not  be  offended  at  the 
term  "  missionary." 

The  great  physiologist,  Huxley,  from 
personal  experience  as  well  as  from  ob- 
servation, stated  his  opinion  that  a  man's 
best  start  in  life  is  a  sound  stomach. 
With  apologies  for  mentioning  this 
necessary  organ,  we  wish  to  state  clearly 
that  this  is  our  opinion  also ;  for  food 
without  a  good  digestion  is  coal  and  no 
means  of  making  a  fire.  Undigested 
food  cannot  keep  alight  the  furnace  of 
the  human  body. 

The  clever  boy  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a 
sturdy  boy.  At  games  he  may  be  brill- 
iant and  "showy,"  but  in  an  uphill 
fight  he  "loses  his  hair."  Under  stress 
and  difficulty  he  becomes  irritable.  If 
the  strain  be  prolonged,  he  either  backs 
out  or  breaks  down. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  charge  sheet  that 
we  have  drawn  up  against  clever  people. 
The  items  on  it  are,  want  of  staying 
power,  irritability,  and  weakness  when  in 
a  tight  place,  uncertainty  of  temper,  a 
certain  aloofness  from  their  fellows 
(which  is  bad  for  any  man),  and  a  ten- 
dency to  slyness  and  shiftiness  when 
occupying  a  responsible  position. 


To  overload  the  stomach  makes  a 
man  sluggish  and  spend  over-much  of 
the  vital  force  in  the  digestive  processes. 

The  development  of  his  body  will  not 
rob  his  mind  of  its  cleverness,  but  it 
will  relieve  it  of  its  irritability.  Stabil- 
ity of  character  will  come  with  strength 
of  muscle. 

The  world  is  still  sitting  in  darkness 
as  to  the  values  of  the  different  food 
materials  compared  with  each  other,  and 
as  to  the  effect  methods  of  cooking 
have  upon  these  values.  Dense  igno- 
rance prevails  as  to  the  hygienic  combi- 
nation of  various  dishes  for  a  meal,  as  to 
why  this  or  that  garnish  is  used  with  one 
and  not  with  another  preparation. 

If  some  one  feels  that  we  have,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  dictionary,  somewhat 
twisted  the  definition  of  missionary,  we 
may  go  still  further,  and  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  wibelief  is 
still  the  besetting  sin  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  people ;  that  it  is  unbelief  which, 
as  workers  in  your  field,  you  will  have 
to  combat.  The  age  is  thoroughly  scep- 
tical and,  as  is  natural,  at  the  same  time 
extremely  credulous,  if  not  actually 
superstitious. 

Let  one  of  your  first  efforts  be  to  find 
the  man  or  woman  who  believes  that  he 
or  she  might  be  happier  personally,  and 
might  make  the  lives  of  all  with  whom 
he  or  she  comes  in  contact  happier,  if  a 
balanced  diet  permitted  the  best  mental 
conditions  always,  instead  of  occasion- 
ally, to  prevail.  We  do  not  believe,  or 
we  would  act  upon  our  faith.  The 
present  is  a  time  of  great  strain,  men- 
tally, upon  all  classes.  It  is  a  time  of 
hurry  and  worry,  of  noise  and  confusion. 
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So  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  should  minimize 
as  much  as  possible  this  fret  and  irrita- 
tion, by  strict  attention  to  physical  condi- 
tion, sufficient  exercise,  and  suitable 
food.  The  choice  is  ours  to  make.  We 
are  not  compelled  to  keep  to  the  prod- 
uct of  our  own  acre  for  food,  as  our 
ancestors  were.  The  world  is  before  us  to 
glean  in  ;  and  how  do  we  use  this  liberty, 
for  good  or  ill,  as  judged  by  the 
people  ?  Do  we  meet  pleasant  faces 
and  genial  manners  ?  Do  we  see  vig- 
orous walkers,  clear  eyes,  fresh  complex- 
ions, elastic  steps  ?  Are  we  a  healthy 
people  ?  Alas,  were  there  ever  so  many 
physic'ans  ?  so  many  beds  in  hospitals  ? 
Is  the  total  death-rate  lowered  ?  If  not, 
why  not  ?  One  word  furnishes  the 
answer.      Unbelief. 

We  are  losing  the  look  ahead.  Thrift 
is  out  of  fashion.  We  say :  Better  ten 
years  of  America  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay.  Live  while  we  do  live,  spend 
while  we  have  it. 

The  mother  gives  the  young  child 
coffee,  rich  desserts,  and  all  the  meat 
it  thinks  it  craves,  and,  because  nothing 
happens  the  next  day,  she  is  sure  that 
her  indulgence  does  no  harm.  Because 
the  business  man  does  not  have  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  directly  after  his  hasty  lunch 
of  indigestible  viands,  he  assures  you 
his  habits  are  all  right,  and  that  his  eat- 
ing has  nothing  to  do  with  his  lack  of 
success  in  business.  The  insane  asy- 
lums, too,  are  filled  to  overflowing;  and 
thousands  are  on  the  verge  of  break- 
down. 

The  one  remedy  no  one  thinks  of 
using,  just  because  it  cannot  be  bought 
in  a  bottle  and  taken,  watch  in  hand. 

The  students  in  these  classes  are 
doubtless  taught  to  sugar-coat  the  pill, 
as  well  as  to  devise  dishes  intended 
to  tempt  to  indulgence.  Plain  food, 
coarse  food,  as  some  sneeringly  call  it, 
may  be  made  most  attractive,  without  in- 
juring its  nutritive  power,  by  various 
harmless  accessories.     This  art  you  are 


going  forth  to  teach,  are  you  not? 
Many  concoctions  show  fair  bulk  and 
enticing  exterior,  and  are  vanity  of 
vanities,  so  far  as  nutrition  goes.  These, 
you  will  take  care  to  explain,  are  for 
show,  and  not  for  use,  and  so'  on 
through  the  'list  in  which  you  consider 
yourselves  proficient.  But  with  it  all 
the  missionary  spirit  will  lead  you  to  try 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
belief  in  their  responsibility  for  their 
efficient  life  in  this  world  and  for  the 
happiness  and  the  well-being  of  their 
neighbors,  as  well  as  of  themselves. 
Example  is  contagious ;  and  that  which 
one's  neighbor  considers  essential  is  apt 
to  be  our  standard,  unless  we  have 
formed  our  own  on  principle. 

The  joy  of  perfect  physical  health, 
the  smoothness  with  which  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  life  runs,  the  ease  with  which 
work  gets  itself  done,  the  careless  as- 
surance with  which  we  face  all  chances 
of  disease, —  how  delightful  life  may  be 
under  these  circumstances,  a  very  small 
per  cent,  of  our  people  know.  And 
you  are  going  out  as  missionaries  to  tell 
them ;  but  are  you  truly  good  examples, 
in  your  own  lives  ?  If  not,  let  this  day 
be  the  marking  of  a  new  page,  and  let 
the  teacher  be  an  example  as  well  as 
a  finger-post;  for  the  crowd  will  look, 
when  they  will  not.  listen.  If  they  see 
you  always  well  and  merry,  always  ready 
for  work  and  play,  they  will  accept  your 
doctrine  with  less  salt. 

And  what  are  your  doctrines  ?  Are 
you  the  "one-idea"  missionary,  or  is 
your  mission  one  of  inspiration  and 
suggestion,  rather  than  dogmatism  ? 
Are  you  to  urge  vegetarianism,  or  the 
meat  cure,  or  the  fruit  and  cream  and 
honey  diet  ?  Are  you  to  claim  the  first 
place  for  oranges,  and  keep  bananas 
under  ban,  where  some  would  have  us 
think  they  should  stay,  until  the  garbage 
pail  receives  them  ?  Will  you  insist 
that  every  dinner  must  begin  with  soup 
and    end    with    coffee,   no    matter    what 
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have  been  the  habits  of  the  people  you 
are  laboring  with  ?     Will  you  teach  that 

two  meals  a  day  are  enough,  and  so 
solve  the  eight-hour  day  problem  by 
omitting  breakfasts?  Are  you  to  be  the 
agents  of  the  Ralston  Still,  claiming  that 
distilled  water  is  the  true  eau-de-vie  ? 
Are  you  going  out  to  teach  that  there 
is  no  "  nutriment "  in  white  bread  or  in 
rice,  that  tomatoes  contain  mercury, 
and  that  roots  or  vegetables,  growing 
beneath  the  ground,  are  poisonous  ? 
Will  you  join  the  ranks  of  those  who 
use  alum  baking  powders,  for  fear  of  the 
Rochelle  salts  formed  from  cream 
of  tartar  mixtures  ?  Will  you  banish 
sweets  from  the  children's  table,  or  will 
you  give  them  all  the  chocolate  creams 
they  ask  for  ?  A  thousand  more  ques- 
tions I  might  ask,  and  you  might  fail 
to  pass  the  examination  ;  for,  I  fear  me 
much,  our  gospel  is  not  very  clear  or 
consistent,  and  therefore  I  ask  :  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  be  careful  what  doctrines 
we  do  preach  at  present  ?  Shall  we  not 
rather  hold  up  a  mirror  of  good  health, 
—  really  good  health,  not  that  kind  which 
enables  us  ;'  to  be  about,"  but  that 
which  makes  us  efficient  members  of 
society, —  and  say  :  Are  you  in  that  con- 
dition ?  if  not,  why  not  ? 

New  and  trying  conditions  the  race 
must  face,  and  success  lies  mainly  in  the 
perfection  of  diet,  which  is  evolved  by 
the  students  of  such  classes  as  this.  Do 
not  take  any  lame  excuses, — "  My  mother 
always  had  sick  headaches,  "My  father 
had  indigestion,"  just  as  if  these  things 
were  inherited,  like  black  hair  or  blue 
eyes.  It  is  quite  time  we  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  bondage  to  our  ancestors,  when 
our  digestion  is  in  question.  We  are 
responsible  for  our  environment,  not 
they.  We  control  our  physical  and 
mental  and,  therefore,  our  moral  condi- 
tion, and  we   are  respo?isible.     Athle.tes, 


performers  on  the  bicycles,  even  the 
abnormal  development  we  sometimes 
see,  teach  us  how  much  may  be  made 
of  unpromising  material.  It  is  this 
doctrine  of  personal  responsibility  which 
I  believe  the  graduate  of  a  school  like 
this  should  go  forth  to  teach.  Indi- 
viduality is  the  rule,  and  conditions 
differ.  The  old  adage  still  holds.  — 
"  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison  "  ;  and,  moreover,  what  is 
meat  at  one  time  is  poison  to  the  same 
man  at  another.  Bodily  conditions, 
fear,  anger,  cold,  may  so  retard  secre- 
tion that  the  decomposable  food  taken 
may  develop  toxines  within  the  body,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  antiseptic  juices. 

Under  the  exhilarating  effects  of 
mountain  air  and  sufficient  exercise,  even 
hot  biscuit  and  mince  pie  may  give  up 
their  nutritive  value  to  a  digestion  which, 
in  a  city  boarding-house,  would  refuse  to 
be  loaded  with  them.  And  so,  you  see, 
we  must  go  about  this  kind  of  missionary 
work  with  the  widest  catholicity  of 
spirit,  with  the  thought  that  whatever  is 
has  some  reason  for  being,  and  for  that 
reason  we  must  search,  before  we  fight 
the  thing  itself. 

Ideals  are  what  we  must  strive  for,  not 
petty  details ;  and  yet,  in  doing,  the 
small  details  make  often  the  largest 
part, —  only  we  must  distinguish  clearly 
w/ien  they  are  essential. 

And  so  we  send  you  on  your  way,  to 
comfort  and  cheer  the  sick  and  despond- 
ent ;  but  we  beg  you  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  higher  aims  of  life,  to  which  eating 
and  drinking  are  but  the  stepping-stones, 
not  the  perfected  edifice.  We  beg  you 
to  look  higher  than  the  dainty  afternoon 
tea  table  or  the  Epicurean  banquet,  to 
that  fuller  life  of  intellectual  pleasure, 
which  is  too  often  sacrificed,  because  of 
ignorance  and  unbelief  in  regard  to 
physical  conditions. 
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THERE  were  thirty-four  young 
women  in  the  graduating  class 
of  1902  at  the  Boston  Cooking 
School,  the  largest  class  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  The  admirable  address 
to  the  class  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, is  given  on  another  page  of  this 
magazine.  The  address  is  suggestive 
of  the  significance  with  which  scientific 
feeding  is  regarded  at  the  present  day. 

THE  schools  have  turned  out 
their  annual  armies  of  gradu- 
ates. The  ranks  of  all  grades 
and  classes  seem  to  have  been  fuller  and 
more  numerous  than  ever  before.  The 
exercises  have  been  characterized  by  un- 
usual interest  and  enthusiasm.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  land  the  ribbon-tied  testi- 
monials of  preparation  to  enter  the  sev- 
eral professions  and  callings  in  life  have 
fallen  as  "  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that 
strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa." 

In  all  our  larger  institutions  the  ten- 
dency toward  specialization  and  elective 
studies  is  conspicuously  manifest.  The 
technical  schools  for  young  men,  too,  are 
pre-eminently  well  patronized  and  suc- 
cessful. It  is  stated  that  every  graduate, 
this  year,  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  found  a  place  wait- 
ing for  him.  The  women's  colleges  are 
no  less  crowded  than  are  the  men's. 
Certainly,  year  by  year  the  "  sweet  girl- 
graduate  "  is  much  in  evidence  every- 
where ;  and  yet  few,  indeed,  are  the 
young  women  who  bear  with  them  from 
their  Alma  Mater  any  testimonial  of 
having  received  special  training  in  do- 
mestic science,  household  art,  the  laws 
of  nutrition,  and  hygiene,  matters  which 
pertain  to  the  most  immediate  and  prac- 
tical concerns  of  life.  In  fact,  technical 
schools  for  women,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, do  not  exist ;  nor  are  those  that 
have  fortuitously  sprung  up,  here  and 
there,  in  any  wise  adequate  to  the  need. 
But  the  spirit  of  reform  in  household 
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affairs  is  abroad,  and,  in  time,  all  this 
will  be  changed.  The  significance  of 
simple,  wholesome  living,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  natural  and  well-defined  meth- 
ods, is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
fully  realized.  The  ways  of  life,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  trustful  and  sub- 
ject to  the  exigencies  of  chance  and 
fortune,  are  to  be  considered,  in  the 
future,  from  a  broader  outlook,  and  so 
made  more  intelligible  and  secure. 

A  chief  reliance  in  social  progress 
and  well-being  is  the  school.  What  is 
taught  there,  also  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  teaching,  are  matters  of 
vital  importance. 

THERE  are  two  excuses  for  in- 
temperance among  the  working 
classes  :  first,  exhaustion  from 
overwork  ;  and,  even  more  frequently  that 
faintness  arising  from  indigestion  which 
follows  the  use  of  badly  cooked  food. 

The  relation  of  mal-nutrition  to  intem- 
perance is  generally  conceded.  It  is 
stated  on  good  medical  authority  that 
one  hundred  thousand  lives  are  lost  an- 
nually from  alcohol  alone,  and  certainly 
as  many  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted 
in  the  consumption  of  the  same  item. 
And  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  pecuniary 
loss  which  is  incurred  by  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol.  Were  it  not  for  the  vice 
of  drunkenness,  there  were  little  need  of 
jails  and  courts,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
pense thereof.  Were  the  money  thus  mis- 
spent for  that  which  satisfieth  not,  but 
depraves  life,  expended  in  providing  a 
better  and  more  nutritious  diet,  the 
gain  to  humanity  in  health  and  comfort 
can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Good,  whole- 
some, satisfying  food  anticipates  and 
prevents  the  desire  for  stimulants.  The 
mission  of  diet  reform,  by  which  whole- 
some feeding  is  meant,  is  a  crusade 
against  intemperance  in  both  eating 
and  drinking. 

"What  we  want,''  says  an  experienced 
observer,  "  are  cooking  schools  for  the 


working  classes,  where  they  can  be 
taught  to  cook  oatmeal  and  other  cereals, 
to  #use  wisely  the  cheap  cuts  of  meat, 
and  to  make  wholesome  bread/' 


ILL-HEALTH  is  out  of  order.  We 
are  individually  responsible  for  our 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
condition.  In  order  to  do  splendid 
work,  to  achieve  some  desired  end,  the 
athlete  goes  into  training.  In  a  sense, 
we  are  all  athletes.  The  divine  injunc- 
tion, "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might,"  is  full  of  sound 
philosophy  ;  and  it  is  universal  in  its  ap- 
plication. Eood  and  exercise  are  means 
to  health,  strength,  and  longevity.  We  are 
arbiters  of  our  own  fortunes.  Large  and 
successful  enterprises  are  conducted  by 
sound  minds  in  sound  bodies.  Certainly, 
it  behooves  us  to  look  well  to  the  main 
sources  of  health  and  prosperity. 

"  The  man  who  would  win  must  carry 
in  his  very  presence  an  air  of  assurance, 
the  certainty  of  a  conqueror.  People 
admire  a  confident  man.  They  can 
trust  him.  They  hate  doubt  or  vacilla- 
tion. It  is  the  balanced  man  that  wins, 
not  the  one  who  goes  about  as  if  he  did 
not  himself  believe  that  he  could  win  if  he 
had  a  chance.  It  is  the  strong,  aggres- 
sive character  that  creates  enthusiasm 
and  radiates  confidence." 


RECENTLY  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  received  a  letter  of 
inquiry  from  the  proprietor  of 
a  well-known  house  at  a  fashionable 
resort,  in  which  he  says :  "  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  our  cooking.  We  have 
French  cooks  and  a  French  chef  of 
good  reputation,  but  the  quality  of  the 
cooking  is  of  the  regular  hotel  type. 
The  idea  we  have  in  mind  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  possible  to  employ 
a  woman,  who  is  thoroughly  capable 
of  directing  the  cooking  of  this  house. 
The  position  requires  one  who  has  a 
thorough    knowledge    of    cooking,    and 
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who  has  good  executive  ability.  She 
would  have  under  her  about  ten  cooks 
during  the  crowded  season,  and  about 
five  in  slack  season.  The  salary  would 
be  very  good,  and  the  position  would 
be  permanent." 

This  is  altogether  reasonable,  and  so 
desirable  a  position  ought  to  be  easy 
to  fill ;  and  yet  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  the  women  with  the  knowledge, 
executive  ability,  and  experience  need- 
ful to  meet  these  requirements,  are  rare, 
indeed.  Something  more  than  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  is  called  for.  It  is  large 
and  practical  experience  in  the  art  itself. 

THE  opening  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege in  this  city,  in  October 
next,  will  be  an  event  worthy 
of  especial  notice.  The  founding  of  a 
technical  school  for  women,  richly  en- 
dowed, "  an  institution  in  which  instruc- 
tion in  such  branches  of  art,  science, 
and  industry  is  to  be  given  as  will  best 
enable  women  to  earn  an  independent 
livelihood,"  surely  will  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  education. 

The  plan  of  instruction  for  the  new 
institution  provides  for  training  in  house- 
hold economics,  in  secretarial,  library, 
and  scientific  courses.  In  household 
economics,  the  leading  department,  it 
offers  a  regular  course  of  four  years,  in 
preparation  for  professional  housekeep- 
ing and  for  teaching,  as  well  as  shorter 
technical  and  partial  courses,  for  those 
who  have  had  adequate  preliminary 
preparation  elsewhere. 

Here  is  a  beginning  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  branch  of  industrial  training 
from  which  much  may  be  expected.  As 
far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  en- 
dowed institution  of  the  kind  in  the  land. 
May  it  be  prophetic  of  other  and  still 
greater  things  to  come  ! 


PEOPLE  grow  old  by  thinking  them- 
selves old.  When  they  reach  the 
age  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty,  they 
imagine  that  they  look  like  others  of  the 
same  age,  and  that  they  soon  will  be 
useless,  unfit  for  work,  and  unable  to 
perform  their  wonted  duties.  As  surely 
as  they  think  this,  it  will  come  true ; 
for  thought  is  creative.  How  many  of 
us  can  say  with  Job,  "The  thing  which 
I  greatly  feared  is  come  upon  me  !  " 

The  time  will  come  when  children 
will  not  be  allowed  to  celebrate  their 
birthdays,  when  they  will  know  that,  by 
thinking  themselves  young,  they  will  re- 
main young,  and  that  they  will  cease  to 
grow  old  when  they  cease  to  believe  in. 
old  age.  The  body  is  built  up  of  be- 
liefs, and  our  convictions  are  stamped 
upon  every  fibre  of  our  beings.  What 
we  believe,  what  we  think,  that  we  are. 
So  people  who  remain  young  in  spirit 
never  grow  old. 

Not  one  of  a  hundred  students,  of 
whom  the  writer  was  one,  under  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  at  Harvard,  ever 
thought  of  him  as  an  old  man,  although 
he  had  then  passed  his  eightieth  birth- 
day. His  spirit  was  so  young,  and  he 
was  so  buoyant,  so  fresh  and  full  of  life, 
that  we  always  thought  of  him  as  one  of 
ourselves.  His  vivacity  and  joyousness 
were  contagious.  You  could  not  be  in 
his  presence  five  minutes  without  feeling 
brighter  and  better  for  it.  The  genial 
doctor  never  practised  medicine,  yet  he 
did  more  to  relieve  human  suffering 
than  many  practising  physicians.  His 
presence  was  a  tonic.  It  was  a  perpet- 
ual delight  to  be  near  him. —  Success. 


Take  the  fruit  I  give  you,  says  the  bending  tree  ; 
Nothing  but  a  burden  is  it  all  to  me. 
Lighten  ye  my  branches,  let  them  toss  in  air : 
Only  leave  me  freedom  next  year's  load  to  bear. 


ATCEiqpAKFAvST  c 


THE  man  who  knows  not  that  he  knows  not  aught, 
He  is  a  fool :  no  light  shall  ever  reach  him. 
Who  knows  he  knows  not,  and  would  fain  be  taught, 
lie  is  but  simple  :  take  thou  him,  and  teach  him. 

But  who,  so  knowing,  knows  not  that  he  knows, 
He  is  asleep  :  go  thou  to  him,  and  wake  him. 

The  truly  wise  both  knows  and  knows  he  know.--. 
Cleave  thou  to  him,  and  nevermore  forsake  him. 

Arab  Proverb. 


WITH  what  delight  do  we  dis- 
cover an  individual  who 
"  knows  how  "to  do  one 
thing.  We  are  so  burdened  with  the 
results  of  inefficiency  in  life  that,  when 
we  do  come  across  a  workman  who  can 
turn  out  a  perfect  article,  we  need  no 
admonition  to  "  cleave  to  him,  and  never- 
more forsake  him."  Price  is  of  minor 
consideration  ;  for  a  thing  well  done  is 
twice  done,  and  often  at  a  saving  of  raw 
material,  be  that  what  it  may.  Life  is 
brief ;  and  efficiency  in  service  is  achieved 
only  by  the  most  zealous  and  pains- 
taking efforts,  or,  using  the  favorite  word 
of  the  day,  by  strenuous  efforts. 

In  order  to  know  any  one  subject 
thoroughly,  one  must  choose  early  her 
specialty,  and  resolutely  devote  herself 
to  it,  and  simply  "  browse  around,"  as 
recreation,  among  other  subjects,  for 
which  she  may  have  need  or  aptitude. 
To  change  the  figure,  if  the  river  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  deepened,  the  chan- 
nel must  be  narrowed. 

Still,  if  we  are  attentive  and  keep  our 
eyes  and  ears  open,  this  aforesaid 
"browsing  around  "  will  add  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in 


the  world  and  of  the  right  and  wrong 
way  of  doing  things.  Alertness  is  es- 
pecially necessary  for  the  woman  who 
has  charge  of  a  family  and  home.  For 
the  specialists  in  this  line,  to  whom  one 
would  cleave,  are  not  in  the  majority  ; 
and  the  home-maker  needs  to  become 
skilled  in  medicine,  teaching,  and  dress- 
making, to  say  nothing  of  plumbing, 
gardening,  and  the  like,  if  home  affairs 
are  to  be  kept  moving  properly.  Much, 
also,  depends  upon  innate  common 
sense,  which  leads  one  to  learn  rapidly 
from  experience. 

An  accomplishment,  which  it  is  well 
to  learn  "by  the  way,"  is  a  pleasing 
address  and  manner.  Lady  Montagu 
says,  "  Civility  costs  nothing,  and  buys 
everything."  Goodness  of  heart,  and 
that  subtle  qualification  called  tact,  are 
requisite  and  fundamental  traits  upon 
which  to  build  a  courteous  style  of  bear- 
ing. Observation  and  thought  will  com- 
plete the  process.  If  the  gift  of  tact  be 
wanting,  we  will  do  well  to  study  the 
"  happy  ways  "  in  which  the  really  tact- 
ful do  certain  things.  Many  of  their 
devices  seem  often  little  short  of  veri- 
table strokes  of  genius. 
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To  exercise  tact  requires  thought  and 
patience,  and  we  often  fail  to  act  wisely 
out  of  sheer  indolence.  The  assiduous 
cultivation  of  discreet  methods  will  bring 
many  a  restful  hour  that  could  not  other- 
wise be  obtained.  A  writer  in  the 
Christian  World,  on  "  The  Gentle  Art  of 
Managing,"  speaks  thus  :  — 

"  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
'  lobbying  '  —  using  influence  to  accom- 
plish that  which  is  inexpedient  and  wrong 
—  and  being  diplomatic  about  the  every- 
day affairs  of  life.  David  Harum  said, 
'  Chet  Timson's  a  good  fellow,  but  he 
hasn't  got  tack ! '  And  Chet  Timson's 
tribe  is  large. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  don't  use 
what  tact  we  have.  We  say  that  it  is 
beneath  our  dignity  to  manage,  and  that 
it  is  a  pity,  if  grown  people  have  to  be 
treated  like  children.  We  say  that  we 
don't  want  anybody  to  try  to  manage  us, 
and  that  we  intend  to  be  straightforward 
and  candid  ourselves  and  not  resort  to 
any  subterfuges. 

"  Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
point  of  view.  It  would  seem  that  di- 
plomacy is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  greatest  nations,  and  that  bloodshed 
has  often  been  averted  by  the  polite 
couching  of  exceedingly  business-like 
phrases.  Politicians  realise  how  neces- 
sary it  is,  and  how  often  it  is  advisable, 
to  concede  minor  points  to  carry  essen- 
tial ones.  Merchants  prefer  to  settle 
difficulties  with  heavy  customers  after  a 
club  dinner.  No  experienced  dairyman 
will  employ  a  loud-voiced,  rough-handed 
man  to  milk  his  cows.  It  makes  too 
much  difference  in  the  filling  of  the 
pails. 

"  Straightforwardness  and  candor  are 
highly  commendable  qualities,  if  you 
get  the  real  thing.  The  trouble  is  that 
what  are  vaunted  as  such  in  home  dis- 
cussions are  usually  only  brutal  frank- 
ness, and  the  saying  of  quite  unnecessary 
and  disagreeable  truths.  The  quality  of 
the  roast  will  not  be  at  all  improved  by 


the  house-keeper's  meeting  her  tired  and 
hungry  husband  at  the  door  with  the 
news  that  "it  is  the  toughest  meat  they 
have  had  in  six  months,  and  he  must 
change  butchers."  He  would  find  it  out 
for  himself,  you  know,  and  the  knowl- 
edge will  be  more  endurable  when  he  is 
able  promptly  to  fill  his  plate  with  de- 
licious vegetables  done  to  a  turn. 

"  Working  with  the  grain  of  the  wood 
is  better  than  working  against  it,  and  to 
be  a  good  manager  is  not  an  unworthy 
ambition." 

President  Eliot,  in  an  address  at  the 
International  Kindergarten  Convention, 
made  a  plea  for  the  education  that' edu- 
cates by  "  showing  how,"  and  illustrated 
his  plea  with  a  little  story.  A  friend  of 
his  became  deaf  not  long  ago,  and  the 
president  asked  him  what  was  the  cause. 
"I  was  blowing  my  nose,"  the  friend 
answered,  "  when  suddenly  I  felt  some- 
thing snap  in  my  ear,  followed  by  aching 
and  dulness.  When  the  doctor  came, 
he  said  that  I  had  split  the  ear-drum, 
and  asked  how  I  did  it.  I  told  him  that 
I  only  blew  my  nose."  "Well,  if  you 
had  opened  your  mouth  when  you  blew 
your  nose,  you  would  not  now  have  a 
damaged  ear-drum,"  the  doctor  answered. 
There  was  a  man,  President  Eliot  pointed 
out,  who  had  lived  seventy  years,  and 
had  never  been  "  shown  how  "  to  blow 
his  nose. 

This  is  quite  to  the  point.  Only 
those  "know"  who  can  "show  how" 
the  thing  is  to  be  done.  Once  having 
been  shown  how,  it  answers  for  all  time. 
But  only  those  can  "  show  how  "  a  thing 
is  to  be  done  who  have  gained  their 
knowledge  by  actually  doing  the  thing 
itself.  It  may  be  said  this  is  the  old 
story  of  Columbus  and  the  egg,  and  that 
there  is  no  credit  in  merely  copying  the 
ideas  or  methods  of  another.  Origi- 
nality will  always  receive  just  acknowl- 
edgment, but  no  one  can  aspire  to  orig- 
inate everything.  Time  will  not  suffice 
for  us  all  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 


Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things  —  Psalms,  ciii.  5 


Seasonable  Recipes 


IN  all  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  When  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  level  spoonful  of  such 
material. 


Baked  Bluefish 
Have  a  fish  split  as  for  broiling.  Re- 
move the  bones,  and  place,  skin  side 
down,  on  a  well-oiled  rack  in  a  baking- 
pan.  Squeeze  over  the  fish  the  juice  of 
half  an  onion  and  half  a  lemon,  sprinkle 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  over  a 
little  melted  butter.  Strips  of  salt  pork 
may  be  laid  upon  the  fish  instead  of  the 
butter.  Bake  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
or  until  the  fish  is  evenly  browned. 
Baste  three  or  four  times  with  butter, 
melted  in  a  very  little  hot  water,  or  with 
the  dripping  in  the  pan.  Slide  on  to  a 
hot  platter.  Garnish  with  parsley  and 
a  slice  of  lemon.  Serve  with  cucumbers 
or  lettuce,  dressed  with  a  French  dress- 
ing. As  a  course,  at  luncheon  or  dinner, 
nothing  else  is  needed.  For  breakfast, 
serve,  also,  bread  or  hot  biscuit.  For  a 
family  dinner,  add  peas,  mashed  po- 
tato, or  potatoes  baked  in  cream  or  milk. 
The  lower   oven  of   a  gas   range   is   an 


ideal  place  for  baking  a 
in  this  fashion. 


fish  split  apart 


Bluefish  Stuffed  and  Baked 
Melt  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  in 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  and 
stir  into  one  generous  cup  of  soft  bread- 
crumbs. Add  a  dash  of  black  pepper, 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  "poultry  seasoning,"  or 
powdered  sweet  herbs.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  use  to  fill  the  open  space  in  a  blue- 
fish. Before  filling  the  fish  with  the 
dressing,  wash  and  wipe  the  inside, 
making  sure  that  it  is  clean  along  the 
backbone.  Then  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Run  a  trussing  needle, 
threaded  with  twine,  through  the  tail, 
the  centre  of  the  body,  and  the  head, 
and  pull  and  tie  the  thread  to  secure 
the  fish  in  the  shape  of  the  letter,  S. 
Score  the  fish  on  the  sides,  and  press  a 
narrow  strip  of  fat  salt  pork  into  the 
spaces.     Rub  over  the  outside  with  salt 
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and  pepper.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  ten  minutes  to  the  pound,  basting 
each  ten  minutes  with  butter,  salt  pork, 
or  bacon  fat,  melted  in  hot  water.  Slide 
from  the  fish-sheet  to  the  serving-dish, 
and  remove  the  threads  used  in  trussing 
and  holding  in  the  dressing.  Garnish 
with  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon.  Serve 
with  tomato  or  drawn  butter  sauce. 
Chopped  olives,  pickles,  capers,  or  pars- 
ley, may  be  added  to  the  drawn  butter 
sauce. 

Bluefish  Salad  (Excellent) 
Separate  the  remnants  of  a  baked 
bluefish  into  flakes,  discarding  skin  and 
bones.  Set  aside,  covered,  until  cold. 
About  an  hour  before  serving,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  (for  a  generous 


of  each  group  of  leaves,  a  ring  of  the  beet 
near  the  top,  and  figures,  cut  from  the 
beet,  between. 

Boiled  Salad  Dressing 
Heat  one-third  a  cup,  each,  of  vinegar, 
butter,  and  hot  water,  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  to  the  scalding-point, 
then  pour  over  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
beaten  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  mus- 
tard and  a  few  grains  of  paprika.  Stir 
constantly  until  the  mixture  thickens, 
then  set  into  cold  water,  lest  it  curdle. 
Strain  when  cool,  and,  when  ready  to 
use,  fold  in  one-third  a  cup  of  double 
cream,  beaten  solid.  This  will  furnish 
rather  more  dressing  than  is  needed  for 
the  amount  of  fish  and  lettuce  given 
above. 


Stuffed  Bluefish,  ready  for  Baking 


pint  of  fish)  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  When 
ready  to  serve,  dispose  heart  leaves  of 
lettuce  on  the  edge  of  a  salad  plate,  and 
turn  the  fish  into  the  centre,  letting  it 
come  out  over  the  stems  of  the  lettuce 
leaves.  Pour  a  boiled  dressing  over  the 
top,  and  spread  evenly  (with  a  silver 
knife)  over  the  fish.  Put  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  chopped  pickled  beet  at  the  stems 


Sour  Cream  Biscuit 
Sift  together  two  level  cups  of  flour, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  scant  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder.  Mix  to  a  dough  with 
one  cup  of  thick  sour  cream,  and  turn 
onto  a  floured  board.  Pat  into  a  sheet 
three-fourths    an    inch    thick,    and    cut 
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into  rounds.      Bake  about  twelve  minutes      dients.      Bake    in   a  shallow    pan    about 
in  a  quick  oven.  thirty  minutes. 


Bluerish  Salad 


Johnny  Cake  Smelts   Baked  with   Forcemeat 

Sift   together   one    cup    of   corn-meal,  Dress    the    smelts    without    removing 

half  a  cup  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful,  the  heads,  splitting  them  in  front  from 

each,  of  salt  and  soda,  and  one-fourth  a  head  to    tail,   and  taking  out  the  back- 


Stuffed  Bluerish,  ready  for  Serving 


cup  of  sugar.  Beat  one  egg  until  light.  bone  and  the  small  bones  attached. 
Add  one  cup  and  a  half  of  thick  sour  Spread  the  fish  in  a  buttered  baking- 
milk  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  melted  dish.  With  buttered  toothpicks,  fasten 
butter,    and    stir    into    the    dry    ingre-  the  heads  and  tails  in  an  upright  posi- 
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tion,  then  press  strips  of  fish  forcemeat 
between.  Add  a  little  stock,  fish  or 
chicken,  or  hot  water,  two  or  three 
slices  of  onion,  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 
Cover  with  a  buttered  paper,  and  bake 


Smelts  Baked  with  Forcemeat 

about  fifteen  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven, 
basting  twice  with  butter,  melted  in  a 
little  stock  or  water.  Remove  the  smelts 
to  a  serving-dish,  and  surround  with  the 
liquid  thickened  with  roux,  to  which 
parboiled  oysters  and  small  fish  quenelles 
have  been  added.  Use  any  forcemeat 
left,  after  stuffing  the  smelts,  to  make 
quenelles. 


Fish  Forcemeat  for 
Smelts 

Use  any  firm  white  fish  for 
the  forcemeat :  either  hali- 
but or  flounder  is  appro- 
priate. Pound  half  a  cup  of 
fish,  freed  from  the  skin  and 
bone,  in  a  mortar.  Add 
gradually  the  white  of  a 
small  egg,  and  then  half  a 
cup  of  double  cream.  After 
pounding  to  a  smooth  paste, 
press  the  mixture  through  a 
puree  sieve.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper :  at  least 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  will  be  needed. 
Use  a  pastry  bag  with  star  tube,  in 
disposing  the  forcemeat  upon  the  fish. 


Eggs  a  la  Columbus 
Select  green  peppers  of  uniform  size. 
Plunge  into  boiling  water,  and  remove 
the  outer  skin.  Cut  around  the  stem, 
and  remove  the  seeds  and 
veins.  Set  the  peppers  in 
small  cake-pans,  break  a 
fresh  egg  into  each,  and 
poach  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  twelve  minutes,  or  un- 
til the  egg  is  set.  Have 
ready  a  square  of  hot  but- 
tered toast  for  each  egg. 
Serve  with  tomato  sauce, 
poured  around  or  in  a  dish 
apart. 

Tomato  Sauce 
Cook  half  a  dozen  sliced 
tomatoes,  two  slices  of  onion, 
four  cloves,  two  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  a 
bit  of  bay  leaf,  twenty  minutes.  Pass 
through  a  sieve,  and  let  cool  a  little. 
Melt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and 
cook  in  it  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
and  scant  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  (omit 
pepper  for  this  dish).  When  frothy,  add, 
gradually,  one  cup  and  a  half  of  the 
strained  tomato  pulp,  and  stir,  until  the 


Eggs  a  la  Columbus 

boiling-point  is  reached,  after  all  is  added. 
Let  cook  ten  minutes,  then  use.  This  re- 
cipe gives  a  light-colored  tomato  sauce. 
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Grenadines  of  Veal  with 
Cucumber 
With  a  round  cutter  and  a  sharp  knife 
cut  thin  slices  of  veal,  (two  pounds)  from 
the  leg,  flattened  with  a  wet  pestle  into 
small  rounds.  Insert  four  lardoons  in 
each  grenadine.  Try  out  the  fat  from 
the  trimmings  of  the  lardoons  and  a  few 
extra  bits  of  pork.  In  this  fat  saute'  a 
slice  or  two  of  onion  and  the  grenadines. 
When  browned  upon  both  sides,  add  a 
bay  leaf  and  stock  or  water  to  cover,  and 
let  simmer  about  forty  minutes.  Have 
ready  a  cucumber,  pared,  cut  in  quarter- 
inch  slices,  with  the  centres  of  the  slices 
stamped  out  to  form  rings.  Cook  the 
slices,  in  water  or  stock,  seasoned  with 
onion,  carrot,  parsley,  etc.,  until  tender. 
Use  the  remnants  of  the  veal  to  make 
forcemeat     for    round     veal    quenelles. 


and  strained,  in  a  dish  apart.  The  veal 
trimmings  may  be  used  for  a  tiny  veal 
loaf  instead  of  the  quenelles.  Serve 
cold  at  another  meal. 

Cold  Squab  Pies 
Dress  as  many  squabs  as  there  are 
to  be  pies.  Cut  them  apart  through 
the  breast,  and  take  out  the  backbones, 
then  remove  the  rib  bones,  and  brown 
the  halves  in  hot  bacon  fat  or  butter. 
Put  the  bones  in  a  sauce-pan  over  the 
fire  with  a  stalk  of  celery,  half  an  on- 
ion, and  two  or  three  sprigs  of  parsley, 
and  water  to  cover.  Let  heat  gradually 
to  the  boiling-point,  then  simmer  until 
tender, —  about  an  hour.  Have  ready 
small  charlotte  moulds,  lined  with  pas- 
try :  put  two  halves  of  squab  in  each 
pie,  strain  in  a  little  broth,  seasoned  to 


Grenadines  of  Veal  with  Cucumb< 


(See  fish  forcemeat.)  Poach  the 
quenelles  fifteen  minutes  in  the  water 
in  which  the  cucumbers  are  cooked. 
Have  ready  a  quart  of  well-seasoned 
mashed  potato.  Put  part  of  the  potato 
on  a  serving-dish  as  a  platform  three- 
fourths  an  inch  in  height.  On  the  outer 
edge  make  two  rows  of  grenadines  and 
cucumber  rings  alternate.  Pipe  mashed 
potato  down  the  centre.  Surround  with 
cucumber  rings  and  quenelles,  holding 
parsley.     Serve    the     sauce,    thickened 


taste,  add  a  few  cubes  of  cooked 
chicken,  or  calf's  liver,  or  bits  of  mush- 
room ;  cover  with  pastry,  in  which  a 
slit  has  been  cut,  and  bake  about 
twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  pastry  is 
well  browned.  Have  ready  enough 
consomme,  bouillon,  or  meat  broth,  to 
finish  filling  the  pies.  Estimate  the 
quantity  of  liquid  that  will  fill  the 
empty  moulds.  For  a  quart  of  liquid, 
soften  a  package  of  gelatine  in  a  cup 
of    cold  water,  and  dissolve  in    enough 
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hot  liquid,  to  finish  filling  the  pies.  Then 
fill  the  pies,  through  the  opening  in  the 
crust,  and  set  aside  to  become  cold  and 
jellied.     Unmould  before  serving. 


Tea  Bavariose 

Tea  Parfait  with  Candied  Orange 
Peel 
Make  one  cup  of  strong  black  tea 
infusion.  Stir  into  this  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  pour  in  a  fine  stream  onto  the 
beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs.  Let  cook 
over  hot  water  until  slightly  thickened. 


ened    in    maraschino     or     sugar    syrup. 
Turn     into     a    mould,     decorated     with 
candied    peel,    first    dipped    into    liquid 
gelatine.     If    the    mould  be    decorated, 
three-fourths    a    cup    of 
shredded    peel     should     be 
prepared     by     softening    in 
the     maraschino     or    sugar 
syrup.      Pack  the  mould   in 
equal    parts    of    salt    and 
crushed    ice,    and  let  stand 
two  hours.     It  is  often  easier 
to   set    the    pieces   of    deco- 
ration   in    place,     and    then 
pour  a  teaspoonful  of  chilled, 
but  liquid,  gelatine  over  the 
decoration.     Placed  on  a  bit 
of  ice,   the    design    will  be- 
come   fixed    on    the    mould    almost    in- 
stantly.    This  fills  a  three-pint  mould. 

Tea  Bavariose  with  Candied 

Orange  Peel 

A  quart  of    Bavarian  cream    may  be 

made  from  the  ingredients  given  for  tea 

parfait,    by    the    addition     to    the    hot 


See  page 


Then  cool,  beating  meanwhile,  and, 
when  cold,  light,  and  thick,  flavor  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla  extract,  and  fold 
in  a  pint  of  cream,  beaten  solid,  and 
half   a  cup  of   candied  orange  peel,  soft- 


custard  of  half  a  package  of  gelatine, 
softened  in  half  a  cup  of  milk,  and  the 
omission  of  half  of  the  cream.  The  full 
pint  of  cream  may  be  used,  then  a 
Bavariose   of    more  delicate   flavor    and 


Seasonable   Recipes 


texture  results.  In  making  this  dish, 
fold  in  the  cream,  when  the  custard  and 
gelatine  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  and 
turn  into  the  decorated  mould,  when  the 
resultant  mixture  is  firm  enough  to  hold 
its  shape.  To  remove  from  the  mould, 
set  an  instant  into  warm  water  that 
comes  to  the  top  of  the  mould.  Before 
inverting,  turn  from  side  to  side,  and 
ascertain  if  the  decoration  has  separated 
from  the  sides.  Often  a  second  immer- 
sion in  warm  water  is  necessary. 


juice,  of  which  there  should  be  a  pint, 
with  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  set  on  the  ice, 
to  become  chilled.  Then  add  to  the 
half  frozen  mixture,  and  finish  the  freez- 
ing. Let  stand  an  hour  or  more,  to 
ripen. 

Muskmelon   Charlotte   Russe 

Stew  the  pulp  of  a  muskmelon,  freed 

from  rind  and  seeds,  with  a  cup  of  sugar 

to  a  pint  of  pulp.     When  cooked  to  a 

marmalade,  pass  through  a  sieve.     Flavor 


page 


Blackberry  Ice-cream 

Stir  one  level  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch, mixed  with  a  cup  of  sugar,  into 
a  quart  of  scalded  milk.  Cook  and  stir 
until  the  mixture  thickens,  then,  occa- 
sionally, for  fifteen  minutes.  The  mixt- 
ure will  be  about  as  thick  as  thin  cream. 
Add  a  cup  of  double  cream,  and,  when 
cold,  freeze  to  a  mush.  A  tablespoonful 
of  lemon  extract  may  be  added  before 
freezing.  Crush  a  basket  of  ripe  juicy 
blackberries,  and  press  through  a  puree 
sieve  or  a  piece  of  coarse  cheese-cloth, 
to  remove   the    seeds.     Mix    the    pulpy 


with  one-fourth  a  cup  of  maraschino  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice ;  add  also 
half  a  two-ounce  package  (scant  meas- 
ure) of  gelatine,  softened  in  half  a  cup 
of  cold  water  and  dissolved  over  hot 
water.  Stir  the  mixture  over  ice-water, 
until  it  begins  to  set,  then  fold  in  one 
cup  of  double  cream,  beaten  solid. 
Turn  into  a  charlotte  mould,  lined  with 
lady  fingers,  and  set  aside,  to  become 
chilled  and  firm. 


Salad  of  Tomato  Cream 
Pound    in    a    mortar    four    large   ripe 
tomatoes  to  a  pulp  (tie  in  a  cloth  and 
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the    whole 


pound  in  a  chopping-tray  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  if  a  mortar  be  not  at  hand). 
Mix  the  juice  and  pulp  with  the  juice  of 
a.  lemon,  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  onion 
juice,  one  cup  of  well-flavored  broth 
(beef,  veal,  or  chicken),  and  salt  and 
pepper  as  needed.  Celery  salt  may  be 
added,  if  celery  has  not  been  used 
in  the  broth.  Then  pass 
through  a  fine  sieve, 
to  insure  smoothness 
and  the  removal  of 
seeds.  Beat  one-third 
a  cup  of  double  cream 
until  solid,  or  remove 
the  froth  from  two- 
thirds  a  cup  of  single  ^ 
cream,  beaten  with  a  $4 
whip  churn.  To  one  A$'« 
quart  of  liquid  (in-  >■£ 
eluding  the  cream  [  T "'* 
and  half  a  cup  of  Jv.^l 
cold  water)  add  half 
a  package  (one  ounce) 
of  gelatine,  softened 
in  half  a  cup  of 
cold  water  and  dis- 
solved b  y  standing 
over  hot  water.  Stir 
the  mixture  in  ice- 
water,  until  it  begins 
to  set,  then  fold  in 
the  cream,  and  turn 
into  small  moulds. 
Unmould  on  lettuce 
leaves,  sprinkled  with 
French  dressing,  or  serve  as  a  garnish 
around  a  chicken,  veal,  cabbage,  celery, 
or  nut  salad. 


Tomato  Pickle  for  Immediate  Use 
Cut  twelve  onions  and  one  peck  of 
green  tomatoes  into  thin  slices.  Put 
them  into  a  jar  in  layers,  sprinkling  each 
layer  with  salt,  using  about  two  cups  of 
salt.  Let  stand  over  night,  then  drain 
and  wash  on  a  sieve.  Mix  one-fourth  a 
pound  of  mustard,  four  ounces  of  mus- 
tard seed,  one  ounce  of  celery  seed,  one 
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Water  Cooler 


ounce,  each,  of  cloves,  ground  ginger, 
pepper,  and  horseradish.  Put  the  vege- 
tables and  the  seasoning  into  a  sauce- 
pan, in  alternate  layers,  and  cover  with 
vinegar.  Add  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
brown  sugar,  and  let  stew  two  hours. 

Apple  Jelly 
A  red-skinned  apple  will  give  a  deli- 
cately red-tinted  jelly, 
and  a  white  or  yel- 
low skinned  apple 
a  jelly  of  neutral 
tint.  Cut  the  apples 
i  n  quarters.  Take 
out  defective  places, 
but  retain  the  skins 
and  seeds.  Cook,  just 
covered  with  boiling 
water,  until  soft 
throughout.  Then 
drain  in  a  flannel, 
felt,  or  cotton  bag. 
To  each  pint  of  liq- 
uid, allow  a  pint  of 
sugar.  Heat  the  liq- 
uid to  the  boiling- 
point,  let  boil  ten 
minutes,  then  stir  in 
the  sugar,  made  hot 
in  the  oven,  and  let 
cook,  until  a  little 
will  jelly  on  a  cold 
dish.  Counting  from 
the  time  the  liquid 
begins  to  boil,  ten  to 
twenty  minutes'  cooking  will  be  needed. 
Quince  and  all  kinds  of  apple  jelly 
grow  firm  on  keeping,  and  cooking 
should  cease,  when  the  liquid  jellies 
slightly.  Lemon,  zest  and  juice,  leaves 
of  rose  geranium,  or  extracts  of  rose, 
almond  or  vanilla,  are  often  added 
to  apple  jelly.  Lemon  juice  and  ex- 
tracts are  added,  after  the  jelly  is 
skimmed,  and  just  before  it  is  turned 
into  the  glasses.  Geranium  leaves  and 
lemon  rind  need  be  cooked  in  the  jelly 
with  the  sugar. 


Cooking  Squabs  and  Pigeons 

By  E.   M.   Lucas 


SQUABS  are  at  their  best  when  the 
flesh  is  pinkish  and  the  birds 
short  and  fat,  with  soft  legs  and 
feet.  When  the  flesh  turns  dark,  they 
are  squabs  no  longer  ;  but  young  pigeons 
are  good  eating,  also,  even  when  they 
have  passed  their  squab  age.  Full- 
grown  pigeons  are  not  to  be  despised  by 
any  means :  if  the  cook  understands  her 
art,  a  braised  pigeon  is  a  palatable  dish 
to  set  before  a  hungry  man. 

Broiling  is  the  most  popular  method 
of  cooking  squabs.  They  should  be 
drawn  as  soon  as  killed,  nicely  plucked, 
singed  and  washed.  Cut  off  heads  and 
feet,  split  in  two,  wipe  well,  and  brush 
with  melted  butter.  Sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  broil  over  hot  coals. 
Place  the  broiler  close  to  the  coals,  at 
first,  to  cook  the  outer  portion  quickly 
and  thus  retain  the  juices,  then  cook 
more  slowly,  by  drawing  the  broiler 
away  a  little.  After  they  are  nicely 
browned  and  cooked,  dish  on  a  hot  plat- 
ter, garnish  with  parsley  or  cress,  and 
serve  at  once. 

Celery  fritters,  or  hominy,  or  chest- 
nut Groquettes,  are  the  usual  accom- 
paniments. Sometimes  the  cold  boiled 
hominy  is  cut  in  neat  slices,  and  nicely 
browned  in  butter,  or  spread  with  butter 
and  toasted  a  delicate  brown.  This  is 
served  under  the  squabs. 

Roasted  squabs  are  quite  delicious, 
but  beware  of  ccoking  them  too  long. 
Thirty  minutes  in  a  very  hot  oven  will 
cook  them  sufficiently,  and  give  them 
a  savory  brownness.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  of  stuffing  them.  Some 
cooks  put  in  the  body  of  each  bird  a 
spoonful  of  cranberries  or  red  currants. 
These  will,  in  cooking,  burst,  and  give  a 
delicious  flavor  to  the  meat.  Or  rub 
the  bird  with  a  cut  lemon.      If  the  birds 


are  not  fat,  lard  the  breasts  with  wafer- 
like strips  of  fat,  sweet  bacon.  Have 
a  very  hot  oven,  and  baste  every  ten 
mil  utes  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  hot 
water  and  butter.  Then,  when  done, 
serve  very  hot. 

Frequently,  young  pigeons  are  stuffed 
with  chestnuts,  roasted  until  tender,  and 
mashed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  grated  lemon  rind,  and 
a  tablespoonful,  each,  of  chopped  pars- 
ley and  grated  onion  to  a  pint  of  chest- 
nut pulp.  This  is  enough  for  four 
pigeons.  When  the  pigeons  are  nicely 
roasted,  remove  to  a  hot  platter. 

Chop  fine  the  livers  of  the  pigeons, 
mix  with  them  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
dash  of  pepper.  Put  this  in  the  pan 
in  which  the  pigeons  were  roasted,  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Stir  over  the 
fire  five  minutes.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  mix,  pour  in  slowly  a  cup  of 
water.  Stir  until  it  boils,  strain,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  sherry,  and  serve  with 
the  pigeons. 

If  the  squabs  or  pigeons  are  stuffed 
with  a  bread  stuffing,  add  to  it  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  sherry.  It  gives  a  dninty 
taste  to  the  forcemeat,  quite  unlike  any- 
thing else. 

An  orange  sauce  is  delicious  with 
fried  or  roasted  squabs.  In  the  pan  in 
which  they  were  roasted,  make  a  plain 
gravy  with  flour  and  water.  Then  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  orange  juice,  the  grated 
rind  of  an  orange,  and  salt  and  pepper 
as  necessary.  Strain,  and  serve  hot.  If 
the  squabs  are  broiled,  make  a  gravy 
the  same  way  in  a  sauce-pan,  and  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  meat  essence,  and 
flavor  in  same  way. 

A    salad    is    always    acceptable     with 
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roasted  or  broiled  squabs,  especially 
when  they  take  the  place  of  game. 
This  salad  is  always  dressed  with  a 
French  dressing;  and  a  green  salad 
is  preferred,  such  as  celery,  lettuce, 
watercress,  dandelion,  or  endive.  Sour 
oranges  are  frequently  added  to  the 
green  salad.  The  oranges  are  peeled 
and  divided  into  very  small  pieces. 
They  are  then  mixed  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  a  dash  of  pepper,  to  each 
pint  of  orange.  If  the  oranges  are  not 
very  tart,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  and  serve  in  a  ring  of  cress  or 
lettuce  leaves. 

Stewed  Pigeons 
Clean  six  pigeons.  Chop  fine  half 
a  cup  of  pitted  olives  with  the  livers  of 
the  pigeons.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of 
fine-chopped  onion,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  chopped  parsley.  Mix  well. 
Add  two  cups  of  fine  bread  crumbs, 
a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  dash  of  cayenne. 
Stuff  the  pigeons  with  this,  and  truss 
nicely  with  small  skewers  or  twine. 
Place  a  generous  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter in  a  sauce-pan,  and  in  this  brown 
the  pigeons  nicely.  Then  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour.  Roll  the  pigeons  in 
this,  and  pour  in  gradually  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  boi'ing  water.  Add  a  slice  of 
onion,  a  small  carrot,  a  stalk  of  celery, 
and  a  spray  of  parsley.  Let  simmer 
gently  one  hour  and  a  half,  adding  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Remove 
the  pigeons  onto  slices  of  buttered, 
toasted  bread.  Strain  the  gravy,  and 
serve  separately  in  sauce-boat.  Gar- 
nish the  pigeons  with  olives  and  parsley. 

Braised  Pigeons 
This  method  will  be  found  excellent. 
The  birds  will  be  tender  and  of  a  sa- 
vory crispness.  Clean  four  pigeons  or 
squabs,  and  truss  nicely.  Have  a  thick 
sauce-pan    with    a    close-fitting    lid.     In 


this  place  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and, 
when  the  butter  is  hot,  brown  the  birds. 
Turn  them  frequently,  and  on  no  ac- 
count allow  them  to  become  burned. 
When  nicely  browned,  draw  the  sauce- 
pan to  the  back  of  the  stove.  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of 
paprika,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Pour  in  half  a  pint  of  dry 
white  wine,  then  cover  the  sauce-pan 
closely,  and  let  the  contents  steam  for 
half  an  hour.  Place  on  the  stove  where 
it  will  just  simmer.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  dish  the  birds  on  toast  prepared 
in  this  way  :  Mince  the  hearts  and  livers 
of  the  pigeons  with  four  pitted  olives, 
and  saute  in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a 
tablespoonful  of  minced  shalots,  and  a 
very  little  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  well, 
and  add  two  tablespoonfuls,  each,  of 
water  and  orange  juice.  Spread  this 
over  buttered  toast,  and  set  in  the  oven 
—  on  a  baking-sheet  —  for  five  minutes. 
Dish  the  birds  on  the  toast,  and  garnish 
with  parsley.     Serve  hot. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  bone  a  squab  or 
pigeon,  and  such  dainty  dishes  can  be 
made  with  them  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  learn  how.  The  pigeon  is  cut  down 
the  back,  and  the  bones  are  removed 
with  a  pointed  knife. 

The  birds  may  be  stuffed  with  a 
simple  potato  forcemeat  and  roasted 
to  a  turn.  Then  allow  to  cool,  and 
remove  the  stuffing.  When  about  to 
serve,  fill  each  body  with  a  celery,  apple, 
or  nut  mayonnaise.  This  makes  a  very 
dainty  luncheon  or  supper  dish. 

A  pigeon  pie  is  good,  served  hot  or 
cold.  When  served  cold,  however,  the 
sauce  should  be  stiffened  with  gelatine. 

Hot  Pigeon  Pie 
Bone  the  pigeons,  and  brown  them  in 
hot  butter.  Make  a  stew  of  them  as 
given  in  a  fore-given  recipe.  The  stuff- 
ing may  be  omitted.  When  the  birds 
are    tender,  line   a   deep    pan   with    pie 
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paste,  pour  in  the  stew,  cover  with  a 
sheet  of  pie  paste,  in  which  a  few  holes 
have  been  cut  in  the  centre.  Bake  in  a 
brisk  oven  for  thirty  minutes,  and  serve. 

Squabs  in  Aspic  Jelly 
Bone  six  squabs,  and  stuff  with  a 
bread  dressing.  Place  all  the  bones  of 
the  squabs,  one  onion,  one  carrot,  a 
spray  of  parsley,  one  bay  leaf,  six  cloves, 
a  bit  of  red-pepper  pod,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  in  a  sauce-pan.  Add  a 
quart  of  hot  water,  and  let  simmer  half 
an  hour.  Add  the  squabs,  and  cook 
until  tender,  which  will  be  in  one  hour, 
or  perhaps  a  little  longer.  When  the 
squabs  are  tender,  remove  them,  and  set 
aside  to  cool.     Cool  the  liquor,  in  which 


they  were  cooked,  after  straining.  Then 
remove  every  particle  of  fat.  There 
should  be  a  quart  of  liquor.  If  not,  add 
a  little  water.  Soften  one  ounce  of  gel- 
atine in  a  cup  of  cold  water,  heat  the 
pigeon  liquor,  add  to  it  the  gelatine, 
and  strain  into  a  flat  bowl.  When  al- 
most cold,  place  in  it  the  pigeons,  hav- 
ing removed  the  stuffing,  and  set  it  aside 
to  cool.  When  ready  to  serve,  turn  out 
of  the  bowl.  The  pigeons  should  have 
been  placed  in  a  circle.  Remove  the 
aspic  from  the  centre.  Cut  it  in  neat 
pieces,  and  use  with  parsley  to  gar- 
nish the  dish.  Fill  the  centre  with  a 
nice  vegetable  mayonnaise.  Peas,  as- 
paragus tips,  artichoke  hearts,  or  raw 
celery,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 


Menus   of  a    Royal    Family 


CHEF  ADOLPH  JOHN  KEL- 
LER of  the  Metropole,  Chi- 
cago, speaking  of  the  banquets 
tendered  Prince  Henry  of  Germany  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  the  United  States,  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  the  imperial 
family  are  very  plain  livers  as  regards 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Said  he : 
"  Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  emper- 
or's kitchen,  and  was  privileged  to  ex- 
amine the  menus  as  kept  in  a  book. 
From  conversation  with  the  cooks  I 
learned  that  the  breakfast  of  the  royal 
family  almost  invariably  consists  of 
coffee  and  rolls  and  boiled  eggs.  For 
luncheon,  broiled  spring  chicken  or  a 
chop  or  some  light  entree,  a  couple  of 
vegetables,  and  some  light  wine.  Lun- 
cheon is  eaten  about  11.30.  The  heavy 
meal  of  the  day  is   the    five  o'clock   din- 


ner. This  begins  with  green  relishes  in 
season,  oysters  occasionally,  then  follow 
soup,  fish,  and  a  roast  or  boiled  meat  or 
poultry  or  game.  The  custom  is  to 
always  serve  a  green  salad  or  a  compote 
of  fruit  with  the  roast.  They  have  very 
little  use  for  peppers  or  curries  or  any  pre- 
pared sauces.  Following  the  roast  come 
two  entrees,  after  which  come  two  sweets, 
which  may  include  a  pudding  or  a  souffle 
and  an  ice.  They  are  believers  in  plain 
living  as  conducive  to  a  robust,  healthy 
life.     They  all  have  good  appetites. 

"  For  the  royal  kitchen  there  is  always 
one  crew  of  cooks  disengaged,  so  that, 
when  the  regular  cooks  are  called  away 
to  accompany  the  emperor  on  any  of  his 
journeys,  the  reserve  crew  can  be  sum- 
moned to  take  their  places  on  the  in- 
st  ant." — Hotel  Monthly. 


Economical   Menu   for   One    Man 

Comparatively  well  balanced. 

Arranged  for  a  man  at  moderately  active  labor,  at  the  same  time  such  articles  being  selected  as 
will  be  suitable  for  young  children  in  the  family. 

By   Elizabeth   F.    Hill 

A  LL  cookery    whatsoever,  requires  in  the  first  place   sound  materials  costing  money,  and  such 
only  are  worth  the  trouble  of  cooking  and  expense  of  the  fire. —  Thudichum. 


Breakfast 


Weight. 


Cost. 


Wheat  preparation I  .13  per  lb. 

Cream 1  .20  per  lb. 

Dates 5  .10  per  lb. 

Eggs 4  .25  per  doz. 

Zwiebach 2  .25  per  lb. 

Cocoa \  .25  per  \  lb. 

Milk 8  .06  per  qt. 

Sugar \  .05  per  lb. 


Dinner 


Beefsteak 

Potatoes 

Asparagus 

Bread     . 

Butter 

Oranges 

Sugar     . 


•35  Per  lb- 
•03*  per  qt. 
.15  per  bunch 
.10  per  loaf 
.28  per  lb. 
.50  per  doz. 
.05  per  lb. 


Supper 

Cream  of  pea  soup  : 

Shelled  peas      ...  4  .25  per  pk. 

Whole  milk 8  .06  per  qt. 

Flour J  — 

Butter .     .     .  \  .28  per  lb. 

Cream 2  .20  per  pt. 

Crackers 2  .10  per  lb. 

Baked  apples 8  .50  per  pk. 


Cost,  about  60  cents. 
Protein  for  the  day 


Protein 

.006 
.OOI 
.005 

•033 
.OI2 
.003 
.Ol6 

.076 


.149 
.006 
.O04 
.01 


.169 


Fat. 

.OOI 
.Oil 
.OO5 

•°3 
.012 
.004 
.02 


.002 
•05 


C.  H.     Calorics. 


.04 

.002 
•245 

.092 
.005 

-025 
.015 


.052 
.007 
.065 

.058 
.06 


106 

56 

505 
191 
246 
36 
162 

_58 
i,i6o 


635 

no 

21 

153 
225 
120 
116 

1,380 


Standard 


.01 1 

— 

.o.|  2 

116 

016 

.02 

.025 

162 

.001 

— 

.  1 2 

26 

— 

.01 

— 

56 

002 

.02  2 

.004 

112 

014 

.015 

.087 

245 

— 



.071 

145 

.044 

S62 

289 

calories  for  day, 

3,402 

25 

3400 

Menus   for   Outdoor   Meals 

Impromptu  Picnic 

Striuing  la  better,  aft  toe  mar  beat's  toell.—  Shakespeare. 

Hflcaootos  trim  toitl)  Daisies  rrieD, 
&rjalloto  brooks  ana  riuers  toiUf. —  Milton. 

MENU. 

Hard  Boiled  Eggs.  Sandwiches  (Chopped  Meat  or  Fish  with  Curry   Powder). 

Picki.es:  Beets,  Cucumbers,  or  Green  Tomatoes. 
Corn  on  the  Cob  Roasted  over  Hot  Coals.  Fruit.  Lemonade. 


Tally-ho  Picnic 


But  look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clao, 

SSHalks  o'er  trje  oeto  of  gon  Ijigrj  easttoaro  Ijtll. —  Hamlet,  i.  i. 

9To  business  tljat  rue  lobe  toe  rise  betimc, 

IntJ  go  to't  toitrj  Oeligrjt. —  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 

MENU. 

Little  Squab  Pies.  Devilled  Ham  Sandwiches.  Cold  Tongue.    '  Olives. 

Buttered  Rolls.  Currant  Jelly.  Fruit.  Coefee. 


Veranda  Supper  or  High  Tea 

®rje  air 
Jfrimblg  ano  stoeetlg  recommenos  itself 
5Ento  our  gentle  senses. —  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

MENU. 
Fish  or  Lobster  Chops,  Tiny  Lima  Beans  a  la  Hollandaise.  Yeast  Rolls. 


Mayonnaise  of  Sweetbread  and  Cucumbers  in  Tomato  Cups. 


Toasted  Crackers,  Cheese  (Neufchatel),  White  Currant  Jelly 


Peach  Sherbet.  Macaroons.  Coffee. 


Garden  Party. 

(£00  trje  first  garoen  maoe.—  Cowley. 

&rje  rjeaoen's  breatfj 
Smells  moobtnglg  fyere.—  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

MENU. 

Chicken  Loaf,  Sliced  Thin.  Olives  and  Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches. 

Chopped  Corned  Beef-and-Mustard  Sandwiches.       Buttered  Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Little  Cucumber  Pickles.  Pim-Olas. 

Pineapple  Frappe,  Peach  Frappe,  in  Punch  Bowls,  Cream  Decorations. 

Little  Cakes.  Iced  Cocoa. 


Campers'  Dinner. 

;<  Be  trje  oag  srjort  or  ncucr  so  long, 
&t  lengtrj  it  ringctrj  to  cvjen^song.' 


MENU. 

Fish  "Squizzled"  or  Planked  before  the  Fire. 

Birds  Roasted  in  Feathers  in   Hot  Ashes.  "  Squizzled  "  Bacon.  Canned  Peas. 

Berk iks.  Cheese.  Biscuits  (Crackers).  Coffee. 


Seasonable  Menus  for  One  Week  in 
September 

Uerg  ijot  or  colo  fooos  or  orinks  iuraken  the  salirjaru  g  lanes,  enfeeble  trjc  stomaclj,  ano  impair  oiges= 
tion.—  S.  IV.  DndJs,  M.D. 


breakfast 

Berries.     Grape  Nuts. 

Cold  Veal  Loaf.     Baked  Potatoes. 

Currant  Buns. 

Coffee. 

cDinner 

Fish  Baked  with  Stuffing. 

Corn  Timbales.     Cauliflower. 

Tomato  Sauce.     Celery  Salad. 

Vanilla  Ice-cream  in  Small  Melons  (Individual). 

Coffee. 

Supper 

Boiled  Rice. 

Sliced  Peaches.     Cream. 

Cookies. 

Tea. 


breakfast 

Reaches.     Malta-Vita,  Cream. 

Soft  Boiled  Eggs  in  Shells. 

Toast 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Currant  Buns,  Reheated. 

Cottage  Cheese.    Apple  Sauce. 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate. 

Dinner 

Fish  Salad.     Rye  Bread  and  Butter, 

Celery  and  Cheese  au  Gratin. 

Lima  Beans,  Buttered. 

Peaches  Baked  with  Tapioca. 

Coffee. 


breakfast 

Grapes.      Ralston  Barley  Food. 

.Smoked  Halibut  in  Cream  Sauce. 

Baked  Potatoes.     Cereal  Muffins. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Baked  Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Veal. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Peach  Pie.     Tea. 

"Dinner 

Cream-of-Lima  Bean  Soup. 

Loin  of  Veal,  Shredded  Wheat  Stuffing. 

Mashed  Potato. 

Tomato-and-Lettuce  Salad. 

Peaches  and  Cream. 

Coffee. 


breakfast 

Melons.     Gum  Gluten,  Cream. 

Currant  Buns  (Entire  Wheat  Flour). 

Chocolate. 

Luncheon 

Hot  Shredded  Wheat-and-Tomato  Sandwichs. 

Orange  Jell-o  with  Sliced  Peaches. 

Cake.     Tea. 

Dinner 

( )yster  Stew. 

Veal  Croquettes.     Buttered  String  Beans. 

Baked  Beets,  Sliced  and  Buttered. 

Celery.     Olives.     Crackers,  Cheese. 

Peach  Sherbet. 

Coffee. 


breakfast 

Barley  Crystals,  Cream. 

Cold  Boiled  Ham,  Sliced  Thin. 

Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk. 

Sliced  Tomatoes.     Sour  Cream  Biscuits. 

Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Sweet  Corn  on  the  Cob  Roasted. 

New  Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 

Apple  Pie  with  Meringue.    Cottage  Cheese. 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate. 

"Dinner 

Cream-of-Celery  Soup. 

Honeycomb  Tripe,  Breaded  and  Broiled. 

Rice  with  Tomatoes  and  Bacon. 

Squash.     Blackberry  Ice-cream.     Coffee. 


"Breakfast 
Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Bacon.     Sliced  Tomatoes. 

Corn  Cake.     Cereal  Coffee. 

'Dinner 

Mock  Bisque  Soup. 

Fillets  of  Fish  Baked,  Sauce  of  Fish  Stock. 

Mashed  Potato.     Onions  with  Cream. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Peaches  and  Grapes. 

Coffee. 

Supper 

Creamed  Celery  on  Toast.     Poached  Eggs. 

Squash  Pie. 

Tea. 


"Breakfast 

Pears.      Old     Grist     Mill     Toasted 

Wheat.  Cream. 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast  with 

Devilled  Ham. 

New  Pickles. 

Doughnuts.     Coffee. 


"Dinner 
Corn-and-Tomato  Chowder. 

Escalloped  Fish. 

Cauliflower,  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Berry  Pie. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


High  lea  or  Supper  ( G nests) 

Baked  Chicken,  Currant  Jelly. 

Corn  Oysters.     Yeast  Biscuit. 

Mayonnaise  of  Tomatoes. 

Cake.     Sliced  Peaches  with  Cream. 

Tea. 


Referring   to   Menus   and    Recipes 


WITH  each  returning  year  the 
workaday  world  seems  more 
and  more  desirous  of  having 
a  breathing-spell,  in  which  closer  contact 
may  be  had  with  mother  earth  in  all 
her  many  and  varied  aspects.  The  rush 
and  roar  of  the  storm,  as  well  as  the 
sunlight  shimmering  through  the  tree- 
tops,  each,  in  turn,  comes  to  have  a 
place  in  experience  and  memory,  and  is 
needful  to  make  one's  life  complete. 

But,  whether  our  summer's  outing  be 
long  or  short,  a  month  in  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness  or  a  single  day  —  like  a 
veritable  idyl  —  in  the  cool  and  fragrant 
wood,  let  us  make  the  most  of  it.  Let 
us  drop  the  world  outside  with  its  mad 
rush  for  pleasure  and  gain,  with  its  con- 
tests and  its  jealousies,  and  attune  our 
thoughts  and  hearts  to  the  harmony 
around.  Too  much  of  our  lives  is  spent 
in  the  madding  crowd.  For  the  soul's 
uplift,  we  need  that  mental  breadth  of 
horizon  which  is  born  of  solitude,  no 
less  than  the  physical  outlook  that  takes 
in  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Solitude  broken  only  by  nature's  har- 
mony is  conducive  to  good  resolutions, 
to  lofty  aspirations,  that  leave  their 
impress  upon  the  character,  though  the 
heights  be  never  attained,  to  charitable 
thoughts  toward  our  fellow-workers  and 
companions ;  and  these,  surely,  can  be 
materialized,  when  the  dream  has  ended. 

In  these  solitary  communings  with 
nature  a  simple  roll,  a  drink  from  the 
running  brook,  and  berries  from  the 
near-by  wood  will  satisfy  one's  hunger 
and  thirst.  And  yet  our  summer  out- 
ings cannot  and  should  not  be  wholly 
exclusive.  Both  family  and  friends  are 
needed  to  complete  the  environments. 
Indeed,  those  parents  who  have  not 
found  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of 


their  children  afield,  with  the  blue 
sky  above,  and  delving  for  the  hidden 
secrets  of  field  and  wood,  have  lost  the 
better  half  of  life's  blessings. 

For  a  family  or  neighborhood  outing, 
there  must  be  a  "  commissary  of  subsist- 
ence "  to  look  after  the  food  supply  ; 
for,  even  though  the  plan  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  project  be  almost  in- 
stantaneous, the  needs  of  the  body  must 
be  considered,  for  the  bracing  outdoor 
air  will  create  a  demand  for  a  quantity 
of  hearty,  wholesome  food.  Oftentimes 
the  picnic  or  excursion,  gotten  up  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  is  looked  back 
upon  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  happenings 
of  the  year;  but,  after  all,  half  the  pleas- 
ure of  life  centres  in  anticipation.  Who 
that  is  well  and  active  does  not  heartily 
enjoy  planning  and  making  ready  for 
any  pleasing  event  ? 

In  this  preliminary  pleasure  do  not 
leave  out  the  children.  Many  will  recall 
the  story  published  in  one  of  the  period- 
icals last  Christmas,  "  Bobbert's  Merry 
Christmas,"  which,  after  all,  Bobbert 
did  not  find  so  very  merry.  The  parents, 
aunts,  and  uncles  had  such  an  exciting, 
jolly  time,  popping  corn,  stringing  cran- 
berries, opening  the  presents  and  arrang- 
ing them  on  the  Christmas  tree,  while 
the  two  children,  for  whom  the  tree  was 
designed,  were  miserable  and  unhappy, 
shut  up  in  the  nursery,  away  from  the 
fun  which  they  could  only  dimly  hear. 
And  then,  when  the  crowning  moment 
came,  and  the  tree  in  all  its  dazzling 
splendor  of  expensive  gifts  was  revealed 
to  them,  they  had  little  interest  in  it ; 
and  the  older  one  soon  crept  off  to  the 
kitchen,  where  he  was  found  with  ships 
drawn  up  on  the  floor  in  line  of  battle, 
the  ships  being  represented  by  pieces  of 
coal  from  the  hod. 
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But  now,  it  being  decided  that  the 
children  are  to  share  in  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  family  outing,  we  must  look  to  the 
commissary  department,  and  consider 
what  and  how  food  is  to  be  provided. 
For  the  impromptu  picnic,  we  are  to 
search  the  store  closet  for  that  which 
can  be  most  easily  prepared  and  carried. 
If  fresh-laid  eggs  are  at  hand,  they  may 
be  gently  lowered  into  a  sauce-pan  of 
boiling  water,  covered,  and  set  where 
they  will  be  kept  hot  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.  How  delicate  and  tender 
they  will  be  when  taken  from  the  shell ! 
scarcely  related  to  their  prototypes  that 
have  been  cooked  in  rapidly  boiling 
water.  A  few  turns  of  the  meat-chopper 
will  reduce  any  bits  of  cold  meat  to  a 
paste ;  and  this,  mixed  with  sauce  or 
curry  powder  and  butter  and  pressed 
into  a  cup,  will  cause  little  delay.  The 
bread  will  not  dry  in  the  loaf,  the  juice 
pressed  from  the  lemons  and  poured  into 
the  sugar  or  syrup  in  a  bottle  is  soon 
ready,  and,  when  a  fruit  jar  of  pickles 
and  a  basket  of  corn  in  the  husk  have 
been  collected,  the  eggs  will  be  done ; 
and  the  expedition  can  move. 

For  the  tally-ho  picnic,  English 
"  tiffin  "  baskets  (see  outside  cover)  are 
provided.  These  are  fitted  up  for  from 
two  to  six  individuals,  and  several 
baskets  may  be  required.  The  fittings 
consist  of  teakettle  and  caddy,  tea  or 
coffee  pot,  spirit  lamp  and  flagon,  plates, 
cups  and  saucers  in  white  agate  ware, 
glasses  and  milk  bottle  covered  with 
basket-work,  boxes  for  condiments  and 
food  of  various  kinds,  also  spoons, 
knives  and  forks.  Sweets  are  not  in 
great  demand  for  outdoor  eating ;  and, 
when  time  does  not  avail  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  fresh  food,  the  store  closet  will 
usually  disclose  an  inviting  array,  from 
which  the  baskets  may  be  filled. 

In  the  menu  given  for  "high  tea" 
on  the  veranda  but  little  cooking  is  re- 
quired at  time  of  serving.  The  chops, 
prepared  beforehand  from    a    croquette 


mixture,  all  egged  and  crumbed,  can  be 
fried,  after  the  supper  has  been  an- 
nounced, and  served  on  warm  plates 
with  the  beans.  While  this  course  is 
being  despatched,  the  salad  is  put  to- 
gether and  served  in  the  tomato  cups, 
on  lettuce  leaves.  For  the  peach  sher- 
bet, peach  pulp  and  juice,  to  a  pint  of 
which  the  juice  of  a  lemon  is  added, 
may  be  used  with  a  quart  of  water  and 
a  pint  of  sugar  boiled  together  twenty 
minutes  and  cooled  ;  or  three-fourths  a 
cup  of  orange  juice  may  be  substituted 
for  an  equal  quantity  of  the  peach  juice. 
A  vegetable  press  or  potato-ricer  is  the 
most  convenient  utensil  for  reducing  the 
pared-and-stoned  peaches  to  a  pulp. 

In  making  the  chicken  loaf,  suggested 
for  the  garden  party,  use  the  recipe  so 
often  given  in  these  pages  for  veal  loaf, 
substituting  the  flesh  of  two  young  fowl 
for  a  part  of  the  three  pounds  and  a 
half  of  veal  given.  A  cup  of  chopped 
mushrooms  is  an  improvement  to  the 
dish.  In  making  the  pineapple  and  peach 
frappe',  use  a  pint,  each,  of  juice  and 
water,  also  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  one 
generous  cup  of  sugar.  Freeze  to  a 
mush,  and  turn  into  a  punch  bowl  for 
serving.  A  pint  of  double  cream,  mixed 
with  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar,  beaten 
stiff  and  tinted  with  rose-color  paste, 
may  be  used  to  ornament  the  frappe.  A 
pastry  bag  with  star  tube,  such  as  is 
used  for  potato  roses,  may  be  used  in 
shaping  a  large  rose  in  the  centre  of  the 
bowl. 

In  the  seasonable  menus,  fruit  is 
given  quite  freely.  This  is  warranted, 
even  when  economy  must  be  consid- 
ered, by  the  abundant  supply  at  this 
time  of  year.  People  with  strong  di- 
gestive organs  may  eat  fruit  at  any 
time.  Not  so,  however,  in  case  of  those 
who  have  feeble  stomachs.  And,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposition  that 
"  what  will  make  a  sick  man  well  will 
also  keep  him  well,''  all  of  us  would  do 
well    to    observe    a    few    general    truths 
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relative  to  this  subject.  Raw  fruits, 
excepting,  perhaps,  ripe  peaches,  are 
not  easily  digested,  and  should  be  par- 
taken in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
Both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  more 
easily  digested,  if  taken  at  separate 
meals.  Often  raw  fruit  may  be  taken 
with  profit  in  the  place  of  the  cup  of 
cold  water  that  precedes  the  breakfast 
by  at  least  an  hour.  Eaten  in  quantity, 
some  time  should  elapse  before  the 
warm  breakfast,  which  relaxes  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  is  eaten. 

Melons,  in  Northern  markets,  are  at 
their  best  in  August  and  September. 
The  vivid  colors  of  the  watermelon 
and  cantaloupe  make  these  a  desirable 


addition  to  the  breakfast  table:  but.  if 
other  food  than  bread  is  to  be  eaten  at 
this  meal,  the  quantity  of  melon  should 
be  small.  Among  the  illustrations,  two 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  ways 
of  serving  melons  are  given."  In  both, 
the  serving  of  the  green  rind  is  avoided. 
In  one,  only  the  edible  pulps  (with  the 
seeds)  is  brought  to  the  table.  In  the 
other,  the  red  pulp,  is  scooped  out  from 
the  melon,  cut  in  halves,  by  the  spoon- 
ful. This  latter  method  leaves  no  room 
for  excuse  in  removing  the  melon  from 
the  ice  until  the  moment  of  service.  All 
will  agree,  that  melons  are  served  in 
perfection  only  when  they  are  thor- 
oughly chilled. 


Virtues   of  the    Pineapple 


THE  partaking  of  a  slice  of 
pineapple  after  a  meal  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  physio- 
logical indications,  since,  though  it 
may  not  be  generally  known,  fresh 
pineapple  juice  contains  a  remarkably 
active  digestive  principle  similar  to  pep- 
sin. This  principle  has  been  termed 
"bromelin,"  and  so  powerful  is  its 
action  upon  proteids  that  it  will  digest 
as  much  as  one  thousand  times  its 
weight  within  a  few  hours.  Its  diges- 
tive activity  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  kind  of  proteids  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. Fibrin  disappears  entirely  after 
a  time.  With  the  coagulated  albumen 
of  eggs  the  digestive  process  is  slow ; 
while  with  the  albumen  of  meat  its  ac- 
tion seems  first  to  produce  a  pulpy, 
gelatinous  mass,  which,  however,  com- 
pletely dissolves  after  a  short  time. 
When  a  slice  of  fresh  pineapple  is 
placed  upon  a  raw  beefsteak,  the  sur- 
face of  the  steak  becomes  gradually 
gelatinous,  owing  to  the  digestive  action 
of  the  enzyme  of  the  juice. 


Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  digest- 
ive agents  exist  also  in  other  fruits,  but, 
when  it  is  considered  that  an  average- 
sized  pineapple  will  yield  nearly  two 
pints  of  juice,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
digestive  action  of  the  whole  fruit  must 
be  enormous.  The  activity  of  this  pe- 
culiar digestive  agent  is  destroyed  in 
the  cooked  pineapple  ;  but,  unless  the 
pineapple  is  preserved  by  heat,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  tinned  fruit  should 
not  retain  the  digestive  power.  The 
active,  digestive  principle  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  by  dissolving  a 
large  quantity  of  common  salt  in  it, 
when  a  precipitate  is  obtained  possess- 
ing the  remarkable  digestive  powers 
just  described. 

Unlike  pepsin,  the  digestive  principle 
of  the  pineapple  will  operate  in  an  acid, 
neutral,  or  even  alkaline  medium,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  proteid  to 
which  it  is  presented.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  assumed;  that  the  pineapple 
enzyme  would  aid  the  work  of  digestion 
in  the   stomach. — Lancet. 
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us  before  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  the  answers  are  expected  to  appear. 
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queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Query  638.— A.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.: 
"  I  have  $6  with  which  to  provide  food 
for  two,  husband  and  wife.  The  man  is 
a  brain-worker.  What  portion  of  this 
should  be  spent  for  meat,  what  for  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  dry  groceries?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  live  well  on  this  sum  ?  Dinner  is 
the  main  meal :  breakfast  is  usually  cereal 
and  coffee,  and  I  do  not  provide  luncheon." 

Food  for  Two  at  $6  per  Week 
It  is  considered  that  40  cents  per 
clay  for  each  individual  should  provide 
the  home  table  of  "  brain-workers  "  with 
a  varied  abundance  of  seasonable  food. 
If  the  cost  of  the  luncheon,  taken  away 
from  home,  be  included  in  the  $6, 
the  sum  might  not  easily  cover  the  out- 
go. But,  if  all  the  meals  are  provided 
at  home,  six  dollars  is  an  ample  allow- 
ance for  this  family.  No  hard  and  fast 
rules  can  be  given  for  the  division  of 
the  outlay,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
individual  habits  and  constitution.  Eight- 
tenths  of  .25  of  protein  —  i.e.,  .20  of  a 
pound  of  protein  —  is  needed  by  each 
individual  daily.  Vegetable  protein  is 
less  expensive  than  that  found  in  meat ; 
and  that  in  some  forms  of  meat,  as 
chicken  and  sweetbreads,  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  that  in  the  neck  and 
shoulder  of  mutton.  If  the  protein  be 
secured  from  inexpensive  products,  a 
larger   sum  of  money  can  be  expended 


in  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  This  is  an  in- 
dividual matter,  which  each  housekeeper 
needs  study  for  herself.  A  greater 
abundance  of  fruit  and  green  vegetables 
is  demanded  in  summer  than  at  other 
seasons,  and  the  cost  needs  then  be 
offset  by  reduced  prices  in  other  items. 


Query  639.—  Mrs.  A.  A.  R.,  Truro,  N.S. : 
"  Recipes  for  a  hot  sauce  to  be  served 
with  beef  roll,  white  bread,  and  brown  bread 
(not  steamed)." 

Sauce  for  Beef  Roll 
To  the  pan  in  which  the  beef  was 
cooked,  add  enough  butter,  dripping,  or 
fat  from  the  top  of  soup  stock  to  make 
three  tablespoonfuls  in  all.  When  bub- 
bling, add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  cook  until  frothy, 
then  add,  gradually,  three  cups  of  cold 
water,  or  stock,  or  a  mixture  of  these 
and  tomato  puree.  Let  cook  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  then  strain,  and  add  salt,  if 
needed,  also  tabasco,  kitchen  bouquet,  or 
Shrewsbury  manor  relish  as  additional 
flavoring.  See  also  recipe  for  tomato 
sauce  given  in  seasonable  recipes. 

White  Bread  with  Compressed 

Yeast 
Add    one-third  a  cake  of  compressed 
yeast,    softened  in  half  a  cup  of  luke- 
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warm  water,  to  two  cups  of  boiled  water, 
scalded  milk,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
cooled  to  lukewarm.  Stir  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and,  if  liked,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  shortening.  Then  add  flour  to  make 
a  dough  sufficiently  stiff  to  be  kneaded, 
about  six  cups.  Knead  until  elastic. 
Let  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Mixed  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  it  will  be  light  by 
five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Cut 
down,  and  shape  for  the  pans,  when 
again  nearly  doubled  in  bulk,  in  about 
one  hour.  If  preferred  to  let  rise  dur- 
ing the  day,  use  a  whole  yeast  cake. 
Mixed  at  seven,  the  dough  will  be  light 
about  ten  o'clock.  For  entire  wheat 
bread,  use  two  cups  of  white  flour  and 
the  rest  of  entire  wheat  flour. 

Brown  Bread,  Graham 
Prepare  as  white  bread,  using  from 
one-third  to  one-half  a  cup  of  molasses, 
instead  of  the  sugar,  and  three  or  four 
cups  of  Graham  flour  with  two  or  three 
cups  of  white  flour.  Knead,  and  shape 
as  white  bread.  Sometimes  the  bread 
is  mixed  soft,  and,  when  light,  is  cut  down 
and  turned  into  the  pans.  Such  bread 
is  moist  and  sticky  rather  than  spongy. 


Query  640. —  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. :  "  How  can  a  young  housekeeper  pur- 
chase meat  for  two,  for  dinner  each  day, 
and  have  variety  ?  What  cuts  should  she 
ask  for  ? " 

Cuts  of  Meat  for  Two 

Buy  a  slice  of  veal  cutlet  or  steak 
(from  the  leg).  This  will  weigh  about  a 
pound  and  a  half,  and  will  prove  enough, 
as  there  is  little  waste,  for  two  dinners. 
Saute  one-half,  cut  in  pieces,  after  egg- 
ing-and-bread  crumbing,  very  slowly  in 
salt  pork  or  bacon  fat.  Serve  with  thin 
tomato  sauce.  Cut  the  other  half  in  small 
pieces,  roll  in  flour,  and  brown  in  salt- 
pork  fat,  with  a  slice  of  onion  and  sprig 
of  parsley.     Add  boiling  water,  let  sim- 


mer nearly  two  hours,  thicken  with  flour. 
and  it  is  ready  to  serve.  Buy  a  sirloin 
steak  weighing  about  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Chop  the   Hank  end,  season,  and  shape 

into  a  cake,  having  the  edges  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  centre.  Broil  with  the 
tenderloin.  The  next  day  broil  the  rest 
of  the  steak.  In  cold  weather,  have  fish 
in  some  form,  before  the  second  piece  of 
steak.  About  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
round  steak  may  be  chopped  and  made 
into  a  cannelon  or  roll  of  beef.  Let  it 
be  rather  undercooked.  Serve  from 
both  ends.  The  next  day  slice  the 
centre  of  the  cannelon,  thus  left,  brush 
the  slices  with  bacon  fat,  dripping,  or 
melted  butter,  dip  into  soft  bread  crumbs 
and  broil  until  heated  thoroughly.  Buy 
three  pounds,  or  a  little  less,  from  the 
best  end  of  a  neck  of  lamb  or  mutton. 
Steam  from  two  to  four  hours.  Serve 
with  caper  or  pickle  sauce.  Use  the 
remnants  for  souffle  or  croquettes. 


Query  641. —  Same  Subscriber  :  '•  Recipe 
for  White  Mountain  cream,  used  as  a  cake 
filling,  two  inches  thick.  Also  recipes  for 
certain  proprietary  cakes." 

White  Mountain  Cream  (Italian 
Meringue) 
A  boiled  frosting,  if  successfully  made, 
might  stand  up  two  inches  high  ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  height  a  little 
exaggerated.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
sweetness.  For  a  larger  quantity,  double 
or  thrible  the  following  rule :  Let  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  boiling  water  cook,  without  stirring, 
after  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  until  the 
syrup  threads,  when  dropped  from  the 
tip  of  the  spoon.  Then  pour  in  a  fine 
stream  onto  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
beaten  until  very  foamy,  but  not  dry, 
beating  constantly  meanwhile.  Then 
beat,  occasionally,  until  cool  enough  to 
spread.  This  frosting  has  been  made 
to  perfection,  when  it  crusts  over  upon 
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the  outside,  and  is  soft  and  creamy 
within.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  secure 
recipes  of  cakes  sold  at  stores,  ex- 
changes, etc. 

Query    642.  —  K.    P.    P.,    Marblehead, 
Mass.  :  "  Recipe  for  brandied  peaches." 

Brandied  Peaches 
Large  white  peaches  are  considered 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  They  should 
not  be  too  ripe.  Cut  in  halves,  and  pare 
very  carefully,  to  avoid  the  marks  of  the 
knife.  Or  scald  the  peaches,  a  few  at 
a  time,  in  a  syrup,  made  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  three  pints  of  water,  and  the 
skin  may  be  slipped  from  the  pulp. 
Before  cutting  the  peaches,  weigh  them, 
and  allow  half  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  fruit.  Put  the  sugar  into  the 
preserving  kettle  with  a  cup  of  the  syrup, 
in  which  the  peaches  were  scalded,  for 
each  two  pounds  of  fresh  sugar,  and 
slowly  bring  to  the  boiling-point.  Let 
stand  on  the  back  of  the  range  ten  min- 
utes, then  skim.  Put  in  the  peaches,  a 
few  at  a  time,  and  cook  five  or  six  min- 
utes, then  skim  into  jars.  After  the 
peaches  have  stood  a  few  moments,  drain 
off  the  syrup  and  boil  the  latter  ten 
minutes.  Fill  the  jars  with  the  syrup 
and  the  best  of  French  brandy,  half  and 
half.  Or  use  two-thirds  brandy  to  one- 
third  syrup.  If  the  flavor  of  the  kernels 
be  liked,  blanch,  and  add  a  dozen  ker- 
nels to  each  jar. 


Query  643. —  Mrs.  L.  F.  F.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. :  "  Kindly  give  suitable  combinations 
of  food,  at  low  cost,  for  the  meals  at  a 
children's  home.  The  girls,  two  a  week, 
in  turn,  make  and  bake  all  the  bread." 

Menus  for  Children's  Home 

Breakfasts 

Cereal.     Apples  Baked  with  Dates.     Milk. 
Yeast  Buns.     Chocolate  or  Cocoa. 


Pickled  Beets. 
Dry  Toast.     Cereal  Coffee 


(  Lical,  Sugar,  Milk. 

Baked  Potatoes.     Broiled  Bacon. 

Graham  Muffins. 

Chocolate  or  Cocoa. 


Hashed  Meat  on  Toast.     Sliced  Tomatoes. 
Fried  Mush,  Sugar. 
Chocolate  or  Cocoa. 


Grapes. 
Salt  Mackerel,  Baked  in  Milk. 

Hashed  Potatoes. 
Dry  Toast.     Cereal  Coffee. 

Dinners 
Fresh  Fish,  Boiled,  Egg  Sauce. 
Boiled  Potatoes.     Peas. 
Queen  of  Puddings  (Grated  Bread). 


Beef  a  la  Mode.     Baked  Potatoes. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. 
Baked  Apple-and-Tapioca  Pudding. 


Cold  Beef  a  la  Mode,  Hot  Brown  Sauce. 

Potatoes.     Baked  Squash. 

Caramel  Ice-cream. 


Succotash  (Lima  Beans  and  Corn). 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 
Baked  Tapioca  Custard,  Hot  Sauce. 


Escalloped  Veal.     Corn  on  the  Cob. 

Celery. 

Cornstarch  Blanc   Mange.     Chocolate  Custard. 

Slippers 

Creamed  Celery  au  Gratin. 
Cookies.     Cocoa. 


Broiled  Tomatoes  with  White  Sauce. 
Zwiebach.     Chocolate. 


Crackers,  Hot  Milk. 
Sliced  Peaches.     Bread  and  Butter. 


Macaroni  in  Tomato  Sauce. 

Toasted  Brown  Bread. 

Cocoa. 


Cereal,  Sugar,  Milk. 
Baked  Codfish  Hash  (Fresh  or  Salt). 


Cream-of-Corn  Soup,  Croutons. 
Ginger  Cakes.     Baked  Sweet  Apples. 

Bread  and  butter  are  included  in  all  meals. 
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QUERY  644.  —  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Nashville, 
Term.  :  "  Recipes  for  using  yolks  of  eggs, 
left  from  a  cake,  in  every -day  dishes.  Some 
ways  of  using  other  than  in  salad  dressing 
are  wished.  Also  wish  to  know  the  best 
way  to  launder  lace  curtains." 

Uses  for  "  Left-over"  Yolks  of 
Eggs 

When  the  shells  are  broken,  drain  off 
the  whites,  then  drop  the  yolks  into  a 
sauce-pan  of  salted  water,  at  the  boiling- 
point,  but  not  in  ebullition.  Let  stand 
until  firm  throughout.  1.  Serve  the  eggs, 
hot  or  cold,  one  each,  in  plates  of  soup, 
—  preferably  tomato,  consomme,  or  plain 
broth  of  any  kind.  2.  Press  the  yolks, 
when  cold,  through  a  sieve,  and  add  to 
a  dish  of  creamed  fish,  oysters,  veal, 
chicken,  peas,  asparagus,  etc.  Add  to 
the  pieces  of  solid  ingredients,  or  press 
out  over  the  top  of  the  finished  dish. 
3.  Use  two  yolks,  for  one  whole  egg,  in 
making  muffins.  4.  Add  two  beaten 
yolks,  diluted  with  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
cream,  or  milk,  to  each  pint  of  cream 
soup  of  any  kind.  5.  Use  four  yolks 
with  half  a  cup  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
milk,  for  a  boiled  custard.  6.  Use  six 
yolks  and  one  whole  egg  to  a  pint  of 
milk  or  tomato  puree,  for  a  baked  cus- 
tard. 7.  Beat  the  yolks,  add  an  equal 
measure  of  stock  or  cream,  also  salt, 
pepper,  and  seasoning,  and  poach  in  a 
buttered  dish.  When  cold,  cut  in  slices, 
then  in  cubes  or  fanciful  shapes.  Serve 
in  soup  or  in  fish  sauce,  or  with  chicken 
or  oysters  in  cases.  8.  Use  in  Hol- 
landaise  sauce,  for  fish  or  cauliflower. 

How  to  launder  Lace  Curtains 
For  a  half-tub  of  tepid  water,  dissolve 
half  a  pound  of  soap  in  two  quarts  of 
water.  To  the  water  add  the  soap, 
shaved  thin,  and  one-fourth  a  cup  —  two 
ounces  —  of  borax,  dissolved  in  three 
pints  of  boiling  water,  and  set  over  the 
fire.  Let  stand  and  simmer  (if  it  boils, 
it  will  go  over  the  dish)  until  dissolved. 


Shake  the  dust  from  the  curtains,  and  let 
them  stand  over  night  in  this  water. 
Squeeze  the  water  from  the  curtains, 
after  shaking  them  up  and  down,  and 
put  them  into  a  tub  of  hot  suds,  using 
about  half  as  much  soap  and  borax  as 
before.  IJft  the  curtains  up  and  down 
and  squeeze  in  the  suds,  until  the  dirt 
has  been  removed,  then  rinse  in  the  same 
manner,  using  several  waters.  Dry  them 
on  the  grass  or  line.  Starch  when  dry. 
If  the  lace  be  tolerably  coarse,  use  the 
following  formula  in  making  the  starch. 
If  the  lace  be  fine,  use  at  least  double  the 
quantity  of  water.  Dip  the  dry  curtains 
into  the  starch,  and  wet  them  thoroughly, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  washing.  Press 
out  the  starch,  and  fasten  the  curtains  in 
frames,  or  pin  them  upon  a  mattress,  or 
the  floor,  over  which  a  sheet  has  been 
spread.  Stretch  and  fasten,  first,  upon 
the  ends,  measuring,  to  secure  a  uniform 
length  in  all  the  curtains.  Then  stretch, 
and  fasten  at  the  sides.  The  curtains 
dry  quickly,  in  a  room,  where  a  draft  of 
air  is  secured  by  open  windows. 

Formula  for  Starch 
Mix  each  fourth  a  cup  of  dry  starch 
with  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and, 
when  smooth,  pour  over  it  one  cup  of 
boiling  water,  stirring  meanwhile.  Stir 
and  cook  until  the  starch  looks  clear, — 
about  ten  minutes.  Add  about  a  fourth 
a  teaspoonful  of  lard,  and,  to  retain  stiff- 
ness, a  scant  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
borax.  If  less  stiffness  be  desired,  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  boiling  water  to 
a  pint. 


Query  645.— Mrs.  M.  B.  S.  W.,  Lewis- 
ton,  Mont:  :  "  Recipe  for  a  cooked  salad 
dressing  having  a  decided  taste  of  the  oil." 

Cooked  Salad  Dressing  with  Oil 
In  a  double  boiler  scald  one-third  a 
cup  of  consomme,  bouillon,  or  water, 
and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  vinegar.  Beat 
the   yolks   of  four   eggs.     Add   a   table- 
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spoonful  of  mixed  or  made  mustard,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  few  grains 
of  pepper ;  also  the  hot  liquid,  by  de- 
grees, and  return  to  the  fire  to  cook  as 
a  "boiled  "  custard.  When  cold,  with  a 
whisk  or  Dover  egg-beater,  beat  in,  grad- 
ually, half  a  cup  or  more  of  oil.  Addi- 
tional seasoning  mav  be  needed. 


Query  646. —  Mrs.  E.  W.  S.,  Spring- 
held,  111. :  "  Recipe  for  fruit  caramel  icing, 
which  sticks  to  the  cake  and  does  not  get 
hard." 

Fruit  Icing 

Boil  one  cup  of  sugar   and  one-third 

a  cup  of  fruit  juice  —  currant,  raspberry, 

etc.  —  until    it    threads,  then    finish    as 

White  mountain  cream.     See  query  641. 

Fig  Caramel  Icing 
Boil  one  cup  and  a  half  of  brown 
sugar,  three-fourths  a  cup  of  thin  cream, 
and  half  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  until 
the  mixture  forms  a  soft  ball,  when  tried 
in  cold  water.  Then  add  one-fourth  a 
pound  of  fine-chopped  figs  or  dates,  and 
beat  until  cool  enough  to  spread. 


Query  647. —  Miss  H.  G.,  Auburn.  Me.  : 
"  Kindly  tell  me  how  many  burners  to  use, 
where  to  set  the  cakes,  and  the  time  for 
baking,  when  using  the  oven  of  the  Detroit 
gas  stove." 

Baking  Cake  in  a  Gas  Oven 
In  a  gas  range,  all  cakes  are  baked 
on  a  grate,  that  is  raised  about  two 
inches  from  the  floor  of  the  oven.  Our 
experience  is  that  with  the  best  makes 
of  gas  ranges  a  cake  needs  bake  just 
about  the  same  length  of  time  as  in  a 
range  heated  by  coal  or  wood.  One 
needs  experience,  to  bake  successfully 
in  any  kind  of  a  range.  Too  strong 
heat  will  burn  the  bottom  and  edges  of 
a  cake  in  any  oven.  In  my  own  kitchen 
I  use  two  burners,  with  flow  of  gas  uni- 
form in  force.  Some  of  the  newer 
ranges    are    constructed   so    as   to   heat 


the  oven  uniformly,  with  one  burner 
closed.  These  points  are  explained  in 
the  booklets  that  accompany  the  several 
ranges.  With  experience,  pastry,  cake, 
bread,  and  biscuits  can  be  baked  more 
evenly  in  the  oven  of  a  gas  range  than 
in  any  other.  The  use  of  too  much  gas 
is  the  rock  which  causes  disaster  to  the 
novice. 


Query  648. —  J.  H.  M..  Westport-on- 
Lake  Champlain,  X.Y.  :  ••  Are  finger-bowls 
still  in  use  at  formal  luncheons  and  din- 
ners? " 

Use  of  Finger-bowls 
Finger-bowls  are  still  used  at  formal 
home  dinners  and  luncheons,  as  also  at 
breakfast,  when  fresh  fruit  is  served. 
The  finger-bowl,  on  a  handsome  plate, 
covered  with  a  doylie,  is  passed  after 
the  ice  and  cake.  The  plate  is  used  for 
fruit  or  bonbons.  The  bowls  are  half 
filled  with  water,  in  which  a  fragrant 
leaf  or  blossom  floats. 


Query  649. —  Miss  L.  B.,  Wellsboro, 
Penn. :  '•  Lemon  jelly,  to  which  fresh  pine- 
apple juice  was  added  just  as  the  jelly  began 
to  thicken,  did  not  harden  any  more  and 
could  not  be  used.  What  was  the  trouble  ? 
Suggest  a  salad  that  may  be  served  to  a 
hundred  guests  at  a  reception  in  summer, 
when  celery  cannot  be  obtained  and  fish  is 
not  desired." 

Fresh  Pineapple  Juice  in  Jellr 
Fresh  pineapple  juice  contains  a  prin- 
ciple that  digests  albuminoid  substances, 
of  which  the  gelatine  used  in  making 
fruit  jellies  is  one.  The  mixture,  prob- 
ably, was  bitter  as  well  as  in  a  liquid 
state.  Both  conditions  were  caused  by 
the  digestive  ferment  of  the  pineapple. 
Fresh  pineapple,  juice  or  pulp,  needs  be 
thoroughly  scalded  before  it  is  combined 
with  eggs,  milk,  or  gelatine,  in  any  prepa- 
ration. 

Tongue-and-Egg  Salad 
Cut  the  edible  portion  of  cold  boiled 
or  braised  beef  tongues  into  small  cubes. 
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The  tongue  needs  be  cooked  until  it  is 
very  tender.  Marinate  the  cubes  with 
lemon  juice,  or  vinegar,  and  oil.  Use 
four  tablespoonfuls,  each,  of  acid  and 
oil  to  each  pint  of  cubes  (pressed  meas- 
ure). Let  stand  in  a  cool  place  until 
ready  to  serve,  then  dispose  on  lettuce 
leaves,  a  generous  tablespoonful  on  each 
leaf,  put  a  teaspoonful  of  mayonnaise 
above  and  on  that  an  eighth  of  a  "  hard- 
boiled  "  egg,  carefully  cooked.  Cold 
peas  may  be  mixed  with  the  tongue. 
The  boiled  dressing  given  in  query  644 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  mayonnaise. 
Chicken  and  fresh  cucumber  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way. 


Query  650. —  Subscriber:  "Recipes  for 
cooking  okra  without  chicken  or  fish.  Is 
okra  a  desirable  article  of  food?" 

Boiled  Okra 
Wash  the  okra  pods,  and  cut  the  ends 
to  make  them  of  uniform  length.  Wash, 
and  set  to  cook  in  an  agate  or  porcelain- 
lined  saucepan,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
salted  water.  Let  cook  about  half  an 
hour  or  until  tender.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  little  butter, 
or  cover  with  cream  or  Hollandaise 
sauce.  Boiled  okra  is  also  served  cold 
as  a  salad,  either  alone  or  with  tomatoes. 

Stewed  Okra,  Creole  Style 
Prepare  two  dozen  okra  pods  as  be- 
fore. Put  in  a  sauce-pan  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Add  half  an  onion, 
chopped  fine,  also  half  a  green  pepper, 
chopped  fine.  Let  cook  five  or  six  min- 
utes, then  add  two  tomatoes,  skinned 
and  cut  in  small  pieces,  a  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  salt  to  taste.  Let 
simmer  slowly  about  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  in  a  hot  dish.  We  do  not  know 
why  okra  is  not  a  desirable  article  of 
food.  The  composition  (Atwater)  is  as 
follows  :  edible  portion  :  water,  90.2  ; 
protein,  1.6;  fat,  2;  carbohydrate,  7.4; 
calories,  175. 


Query  65 r . —  Mrs.  II.  M.  C,  New  York 

City:   "Recipes   for    Mocha    tarts   and   lady 
fingers.'1 

Mocha  Tart 
Bake  a  sponge-cake  mixture  in  two 
round  layer-cake  pans.  Spread  mocha 
cream  between  the  layers  and  upon  the 
outside  of  the  cake.  Score  the  cake  in 
pieces  for  serving.  Pipe  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cream.  The  top  is  often 
decorated  with  piping  and  candied 
cherries,  and  the  cream  on  the  sides 
covered  thickly  with  grated  cocoanut. 

Mocha  Cream 
Wash  the  salt  from  a  cup  of  butter, 
and  beat  to  a  cream.  Then  beat  in, 
gradually,  two  cups  and  a  half  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  coffee  extract  to  taste. 
Two  cups  of  granulated  sugar  boiled 
with  half  a  cup  of  clear,  black  coffee  de- 
coction to  the  thread  degree,  and  cooled, 
are  often  used  instead  of  the  powdered 
sugar. 

Lady  Fingers 
Beat  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs  until  very 
thick  and  light-colored.  Beat  in,  grad- 
ually, one  cup  and  a  fourth  of  powdered 
sugar.  Then  fold  in  one  cup  of  sifted 
flour  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  beaten 
dry.  Flavor  with  a  grating  of  lemon 
rind  or  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Shape 
with  a  pastry  bag  and  plain  tube,  and 
bake  about  fifteen  minutes  in  a  mode- 
rate oven.  The  portions  should  be  five 
inches  long  and  one  wide.  Sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar  before  baking. 


Query  652. —  Miss  F.  F.,  Boston,  Mass. : 
"A  family  of  two,  a  day  laborer  and  his 
wife,  are  said  to  have  lived  on  the  following 
food,  each  week,  for  more  than  a  year:  7 
pints  of  milk,  21  cents;  7  pounds  of  corned 
beef,  56  cents;  2)4  pounds  of  fresn  fish, 
15  cents;  7  pounds  of  flour  and  one  yeast 
cake,  24  cents;  3  pounds  of  sugar,  15 
cents ;  1  peck  of  potatoes,  20  cents ;  1  yz 
pounds    of    butter,  45    cents ;   2   pounds    of 
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oatmeal,   10  cents;  total  cost,  #2.06.     The  would   insure   exemption   from  constipa- 

wife  was  nursing  a  young  child.     She  had  tion,    particularly    in    the     case    of    the 

formerly  been  a  cook,  and  knew  how  to  pre-  mother    and   child,   an   occasional  onion 

pare    the    food  with  care.     Without  taking  Qr  cd         for  flavoringj  with   a  slight  in. 

into  consideration  the  monotony  of  the  diet,  r                                         r                    1  1 

. .       .                     .,                  J  crease  of  protein,  in  some  form,  would 

do  you  consider  that  the  family  were  sum-  .                   .       ,.       .                       .                     . 

.     .,            •  1     1  ^     tn    •    -j       •        1     .•  improve  the  list,  but   at  an   increase   of 

ciently  nourished?     Their  idea,  in  selecting  r 

and  holding  to  this  list,  was  from  the  wish         xpense.  

to  rigidly  restrict  their  weekly  expense  for 

food  to  the  sum  of  $2."  Query  653.     Mrs.    S.     W.,    Worcester, 

Mass  :    'k  Can  half  a   fish    or  three   or  four 

Food  Value  of  above  List  choPs  be  broiled  in  the  oven  of  a  gas  range 

without  using  both  burners  ?  " 

Weight      Protein          Fat  & 

n       '  ,'    "                 7    us'       '231         '2  °  Broiling  for  a   Small   Family   with 

Corned  beef      ...       7     "            .903          2.044  b                                                     - 

Fish,  cod     ....       ?i  "           .277           .05  Gas 

J^£-     '     ■             '      ll          713          '°Z7  Use    only   one   burner,  preferably  the 

PofaToes'     .'     .'     .     .'     16    «           .27s           .16  back    °ne-      Potatoes    m'Y    be    baked    in 

Butter U"          .025        2.12  the  same  manner.      In  many  ranges  but 

Oatmeal      ....      2    "          .322          .144  one  burner  is  used  for  all  baking.      In 

7)2.809  others,  two  are  needed  if  the  oven  is  to 

Protein  for  1  dav                        .      40  be  heated  uniformly  throughout,  as  when 

bread,  cake,  etc.,  occupy  the  whole  floor 

<  arbohydratcs     Calories  .     . 

.,.„  ot  the  oven. 

Milk 350  2,275  

Corned  beef     .  .  .     .        —  10,290 

Fish,  cod —                537  Query     654.     A.      H.,     Harlem,   N.Y.  : 

Flour       .     .               ....     5.292         11,885  "What  is  the  difference    between  simmer- 
Sugar      .     .     3.000           5.580  ing  and  boiling  liquid  ? " 

Potatoes  2-352  4,960 

Butter    •                       •    •      —           5'4°7  Boiling  and  Simmering  Water 

Oatmeal            .           ....        .350           3,720  D                                      ° 

—  —  Water  boils    at  2120  F.  and   simmers 
7)44,654 

at     about    1850    F.      In    simmering,  the 

Calories  for  !  day 6,379  .             u    ui  1        u        i     u    1          ,1              c 

steam  bubbles  break  below  the  surface 

The  estimate  for  an  average  man  for  of    the  water.     In  boiling,   the    bubbles 

one    day,    employed    as    the    one    given  break  at  the  surface. 

above,   is    .25    protein,   and   enough   fat  ■ 

and  carbohydrate  to  yield  3.400  calories  Qiery  655.      Mrs.  F.  L.  Chatham.  New 

of  energy.      For  a   woman,   .20  of    pro-  Hampshire:   "  Recipe  for  iced  cocoa." 
tein,  and  2,720  calories  ;  or,  for  both,  .45 

protein,  and  6,120  calories.  Thus  the  Iced  Cocoa  (for  Teas,  etc.). 
number  of  calories  is  slightly  in  excess,  Mix  half  a  cup,  each,  of  cocoa  and 
and  the  percentage  of  protein  not  quite  sugar.  Add  a  piece  of  cinnamon  bark 
high  enough.  Yet  the  food  value  of  this  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Stir  until 
dietary  coincides  so  nearly  with  the  the  boiling  point  is  reached.  Let  boil 
"standard,"  that  we  must  conclude  that  five  minutes,  then  set  aside  on  ice  to 
the  food  was  well  adapted  to  the  require-  become  thoroughly  chilled.  When  ready 
ments  of  the  family.  Their  condition  in  t0  serve,  remove  the  cinnamon,  add  one 
respect  to  health,  and  that  of  the  child,  pint  of  rich  cold  milk  and  a  teaspoonful 
would  settle  the  question  conclusively,  Gr  more  of  vanilla.  A  pint  of  soda- 
one    way    or    the    other.      Fruit,    which  water  may  take  the  place  of  the  milk. 


A    Gastronomic    Opera 

By  Julia  Davis  Chandler 


"  V\^HEN  the  leaves  are  falling, 
And  the  quail  are  calling, 

«  Bob  White,  Bob  White.'  " 

Who  can  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 

—  Shakespeare. 


ALL  who  are  interested  in  food 
or  cookery  should  hear  the  pretty 
little  opera  of  Miss  Bob  White  ; 
for  never  has  one  been  written  so  de- 
voted to  domestic  arts  and  everything 
delicious  to  eat. 

Two  millionaires  have  to  pay  an  elec- 
tion bet  by  becoming  tramps  for  two 
months.  While  wandering,  they  sing  a 
very  funny  song,  a  long  list  of  choice 
dishes,  every  luxury  they  can  recall  being 
cleverly  strung  together. 

It  begins  in  very  sentimental  style,  like 
a  plaintive  love-song,  "  I  am  dreaming  "  ; 
but  the  love  in  it  is  love  of  the  table  and 
the  viands  :  — 

"  Je  t'aime  Fromage  de  Brie." 

A  repetition  of  a  Delmonico  menu 
makes  the  other  declare  it  makes  his 
stomach  "  loop  the  loops  "  to  think  of  it. 

After  they  have  secured  work  at  an 
old  Quaker's  farm,  where  of  course  the 
heroine  has  come  disguised  as  a  dairy- 
maid, there  is  a  trio,  in  which  she  teaches 
the  men  how  to  beat  eggs.  They  all  rap 
the  bowls  in  time  with  the  music. 

In  another  kitchen  scene  the  Quaker- 
maids  polish  milk-pans  and  sing.  Be- 
sides ridiculous  ironing,  there  is  a  churn- 
ing scene  with  much  funny  handling  of 
Dutch  churns  ;  but  it  is  not  so  pretty 
as  the  egg-beating  episode.  The  old 
Quaker  so  suggests  a  well-known  cereal 
label,  or  advertisement,  that  one  of  the 
tramps  exclaims,  "  Kept  by  all  first-class 
grocers." 


The  bread-making  scene  is  very  ab- 
surd. The  hero  whacks,  punches,  and 
pommels,  gets  it  on  the  floor,  throws 
some  at  the  other  man,  for  interrupting 
his  love-making. 

Truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction. 
'Tis  probable  Walter  Wyckoff,  who  be- 
came a  day  laborer  and  a  tramp  to  study 
economics  and  social  conditions,  or  Jo- 
siah  Flynt,  could  relate  experiences 
of  empty  stomachs  and  hard  and  sus- 
picious taskmasters  quite  akin  to  the 
old  Quaker  of  this  opera,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  ever  met  so  enchanting 
a  dairymaid  in  green  silk  and  organdie. 

Colonel  Timothy  Bigelow,  who  lies 
buried  on  Worcester  Common,  Massachu- 
setts, while  leading  a  detachment  of 
Arnold's  expedition  to  Quebec  during 
the  Revolution,  was  nearly  starved.  His 
men  ate  dogs,  even  boiled  their  deerskin 
shoes  for  soup.  He  used  to  say,  recalling 
this  experience,  "  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
people  say  in  jest,  '  I  am  nearly  starved  ' : 
they  do  not  know  what  it  really  is."  To 
a  hungry  person  these  songs  would  be 
most  tantalizing.  Except,  then,  to  a  hun- 
gry person,  one  obliged  to  choke  down 
boarding-school  fare  or  a  meal  at  a  poor 
hotel,  these  songs  are  to  be  commended 
as  most  amusing  and  a  whet  to  ap- 
petite. 

Learn  to  sing  and  whistle  them,  and 
the  egg-beating,  the  churning,  and  the 
ironing,  even,  may  seem  much  more 
pleasurable. 


Elementary  Lessons  in  Cookery 

By   Mary   L.   Wade 
An  Outline  of  Three  Lessons 


Lesson  VIII. —  Quick  Boughs  and 
Batters 

Quick  doughs  and  batters  can  be 
made  light  by  the  mixture  of  acid  and 
alkali.  When  they  are  united  (?), 
moistened,  and  heated,  they  set  free  a  gas 
called  carbon  dioxide.  Soda  is  the  alkali 
commonly  used,  but  the  gas  cannot 
escape  freely  until  this  is  mixed  with  an 
acid  and  liquid.  The  most  common 
acid  used  is  cream  of  tartar,  which  with 
soda  and  a  little  flour  or  cornstarch 
constitutes  the  best  baking  powders. 
Other  acids  used  with  soda  are  sour 
milk,  molasses,  and  sometimes  vinegar 
or  lemon  juice. 

A  mixture  stiff  enough  to  be  kneaded 
or  handled  on  a  board  is  a  dough. 


General    Directions    for 
Doughs 


Soft 


Carefully  sift  all  dry  ingredients  to- 
gether, when  baking  powder  is  used,  so 
that  it  may  be  free  from  lumps  and 
mixed  with  the  flour.  Always  add  liquid 
by  degrees,  and  cut  it  into  the  flour  with 
a  knife.  Handle  dough  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Flour  must  be  sifted  before 
measuring. 

Batters 
Batters  are  thin  mixtures  of  flour  and 
liquid.  They  are  made  light  by  the 
admixture  of  air  or  gas,  and  by  quick 
cooking  before  the  air  has  a  chance  to 
escape.  Air  at  seventy  degrees  expands 
to  about  three  times  its  volume  when 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  a  hot 
oven.  As  the  mixture  heats  in  cook- 
ing, the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the 
batter  makes  it  light  and  porous.     We 


entangle  air  in  batters  by  beating  the 
mixture  thoroughly,  by  beating  air  into 
eggs,  and  by  the  gas  obtained  by  the 
use  of  an  acid  with  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate. 

There  are  several  degrees  of  thickness 
in  batters.  Thin  batters  have  about  the 
consistency  of  thin  cream,  thick  batters 
are  like  thick  cream,  still  thicker  batters 
are  stiff  enough  to  keep  shape  when 
poured  from  a  spoon. 

To  illustrate  the  different  methods  of 
making  batters  light,  the  following 
recipes  are  good  :  — 

Breakfast  Puffs 
One  cup  of  milk,  one  cup  of  cold 
water,  two  cups  of  flour.  Mix  the  milk 
and  water  together,  and  pour  slowly  on 
to  the  flour.  When  all  are  mixed  to- 
gether smooth,  beat  five  minutes  with 
the  Dover  egg-beater.  Bake  in  hissing- 
hot,  buttered  gem-pans,  thirty-five  min- 
utes. 

Popovers 
One-half  a  cup  of  entire  wheat  flour, 
one-half  a  cup  of  white  flour,  one  cup  of 
milk,  one  egg,  salt.  Mix  the  salt 
and  the  flour.  Add  a  little  of  the  milk, 
and  stir  till  smooth.  Add  the  remainder 
of  the  milk  and  the  egg  beaten  light. 
Beat  well,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  one- 
half  an  hour. 

Griddle  Cakes 
One  cup  of  Graham  meal,  one  cup  of 
white  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  sour  milk,  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  three- 
fourths  a  teaspoonful  of  soda.     Sift  dry 
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ingredients  together.  Add  a  little  milk, 
and  mix  thoroughly  to  press  out  the 
lumps.  When  all  the  milk  is  used  and 
the  batter  is  smooth,  add  the  butter,  and 
beat  it  well.  Pour  by  spoonfuls  onto  a 
slightly  greased  griddle,  smoking  hot. 
When  brown  on  one  side,  turn.  Serve 
very  hot. 

Tea  Cakes 
Two  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  one- 
quarter  a  cup  of  sugar,  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking-powder,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  sifted  together.  Beat  one  egg 
light,  add  to  it  one  cup  of  milk  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  or  drip- 
pings. Add  this  to  the  dry  mixture  and 
beat  well.  Fill  greased  muffin  pans 
two-thirds  full  and  bake  one-half  an  hour. 

Gingerbread 
One-half  a  cup  of  molasses,  one-half 
a  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  one-quarter  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  one  tablespoonful  of  drip- 
ping, one-quarter  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
one  cup  of  flour.  Sift  the  ginger,  salt, 
and  soda  into  the  molasses,  add  the 
dripping  melted  in  the  hot  water,  then 
the  flour,  and  beat  well. 

Lesson  IX. —  Cakes  and  Pastry 
Cake 
General  Directions 
i.    See  that  the  fire  is  in  the  right  con- 
dition, that  no  fresh  coal  be  needed  while 
the  cake  is  baking. 

2.  Have  the  pans  buttered  and 
dredged  with  flour,  or  lined  with  buttered 
or  oiled  paper. 

3.  Have  all  ingredients  together  ready 
to  measure. 

4.  Have  measuring-cups,  spoons,  egg- 
beater,  etc.,  in  readiness. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cakes,  butter 
cakes  and  sponge  cakes.  All  cakes  are 
a  variety  of  these  two. 

In  making   butter    cakes,  first    cream 


the  butter,  and  add  the  sugar  gradually. 
Beat  the  eggs  very  light  and  add,  then 
the  flour,  in  which  the  baking-powder  is 
sifted,  and  milk  alternately,  unless  special 
directions  are  given  with  a  recipe. 

Always  sift  the  flour  before  measuring. 
Have  the  butter  where  it  will  be  softened, 
but  not  melted  or  heated. 

In  making  sponge  cakes  where  no 
baking-powder  is  used,  beat  first  the 
yolks  very  light,  then  add  the  sugar, 
then  the  flour  and  the  whites  beaten  very 
stiff. 

Do  not  beat  after  adding  the  flour  and 
whites,  only  mix  the  ingredients. 

Where  baking-powder  and  a  liquid  are 
used,  the  egg  may  first  be  beaten  very 
light,  then  add  the  sugar  and  liquid,  and 
at  last  the  flour  and  baking-powder,  but 
do  not  beat. 

Bake  cakes  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven. 
Thin  cakes  require  a  hotter  oven  than 
those  baked  in  thick  loaves.  Butter 
cakes  require  a  hotter  oven  than  sponge 
cakes. 

Divide  the  time  of  baking  into  four 
parts.  The  first  quarter  it  should  rise 
and  be  full  of  bubbles,  but  not  brown. 
The  second  quarter  it  should  be  spotted 
with  brown  and  the  bubbles  burst.  The 
third  quarter  it  should  be  light  brown 
all  over.  The  last  quarter  it  should  be 
shrinking  from  the  sides  of  the  pan. 

Never  slam  the  oven  door  while  bak- 
ing, but  open  and  close  the  door  softly. 

Pastry 
One  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  drippings,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  cold  water  enough 
to  moisten.  Sift  the  salt  with  the  flour. 
Rub  the  drippings  into  the  flour  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  Mix  into  a  stiff 
dough  with  a  little  very  cold  water.  Put 
the  dough  on  to  a  floured  board.  Pat 
and  roll  into  a  long  narrow  strip.  Spread 
on  the  butter  and  fold  in  three,  turn 
quarter  round,  pat  well  out  again,  then 
fold   into    three    again.       Turn    quarter 
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round  again,  then  roll  out  to  one-fourth 
an  inch  thick,  and  roll  over  and  over 
like  a  jelly  roll.  Cut  in  two  pieces, 
making  one  piece  a  little  larger  than 
the  other.  Do  not  handle  any  more 
than  necessary.     Have  everything  cold. 

Apple  Pie 

Wipe  and  pare  the  apples,  cut  into 
eighths  and  remove  the  cores.  Allow 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  to  each  apple, 
unless  very  tart,  then  allow  a  little  more. 
Cover  the  plate  with  the  crust  rolled 
thin.  Fill  three-fourths  full  with  the 
apples.  Add  the  sugar  and  a  little 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  Put  on  more 
apples  till  the  dish  is  filled.  Wet  the 
edges  of  the  pastry  with  cold  water. 
Cover  loosely  with  the  pastry,  and  press 
firmly  on  the  edge.  Cut  two  or  three 
small  gashes  on  the  top.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  till  the  apples  are  soft. 

For  rhubarb  or  berry  pies  do  not  use 
a  lower  crust,  but  make  in  a  deep  pie 
plate.  Put  a  strip  of  pastry  around  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  and  proceed  the  same 
as  for  apple  pies. 

Rhubarb  Pie 
Wash,  wipe,  and    cut  the  stalks  into 
one-half  inch  pieces.     Allow  one-third  a 
cup  of  sugar  to  each  cup  of  rhubarb. 

Custard  Pie 

One  pint  of  scalded  milk,  two  eggs, 
speck  of  salt,  speck  of  nutmeg.  Beat 
the  eggs.  Add  sugar,  salt,  and  nutmeg. 
Stir  in  the  scalded  milk.  Line  the  plate 
with  the  pastry  rolled  thin,  having  it 
extend  over  the  edge  of  the  plate  about 
one-fourth  an  inch.  Pinch  this  up 
around  the  edge,  and  pour  in  the  custard. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  thirty 
minutes. 

Squash  Pie 

One  and  one-half  cup  of  squash,  one 
cup  of  hot  milk,  one-half  a  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful  of   cinnamon    or  nutmeg, 


one-eighth  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  one 
egg.  Use  a  dry,  mealy  squash.  Stew 
and  sift  it,  then  add  the  other  materials. 
Bake  thirty  minutes,  or  till  it  puffs  up  all 
over. 

Less 071  X. — A   Plain    Three-course 
Dinner,  illustrating  Principles  in 
'    the  Preceding  Lessons 

MENU 

Lamb  Broth  with  Rice.  Bread  Sticks. 

Roast  Shoulder  of  Lamb.         Mashed  Potatoes. 

Creamed  Onions.       Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad. 

Ice-cream.  Sponge  Cake. 

Have  the  shoulder  boned  and  rolled, 
and  make  the  broth  from  the  bone. 

Ices 

General  Directions  for  freezing 
Chop  the  ice  very  fine.  Use  coarse 
salt.  Use  one-fourth  salt  and  three- 
fourths  ice.  Put  the  can  into  the  pail. 
Cover  the  can.  Put  in  a  layer  of  ice, 
then  one  of  salt,  till  within  an  inch  of 
the  top  of  can.  Pour  in  the  mixture  to 
be  frozen.  Fit  on  the  crank  and  turn 
slowly.  As  the  ice  settles,  add  more 
ice  and  salt.  When  the  crank  begins  to 
turn  hard,  wipe  carefully  the  top  of  the 
can  and  remove  the  dasher.  Put  a 
cork  in  the  top  of  the  cover.  Pour  off 
the  water  from  pail,  and  fill  the  pail 
with  ice  and  salt.  Cover  with  a  thick 
cloth,  and  set  away  till  ready  to  serve. 

Vanilla  Ice-cream 
One  quart  of  milk,  one  pint  of  thick 
cream,  or  one  quart  of  thin  cream  and 
one  pint  of  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla.  Scald  the 
milk  and  cream.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
it.  WThen  cool,  add  the  flavoring,  and 
freeze. 

Chocolate  Ice-cream 

Melt  two  squares  of  chocolate  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water.  Add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  When 
smooth,  add  to  the  above  recipe,  and 
freeze. 


ADDRESS  communications    for  this  department  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  Bertha  G.  Turner,  of -the  class  of 
190 1  Boston  Cooking  School,  principal  of 
the  Truro  (Nova  Scotia)  Training  School 
of  Domestic  Science,  assisted  by  Miss 
Winifred  McKeand,  also  of  the  class  of 
190 1  Boston  Cooking  School,  gave  a  very 
successful  demonstration  in  cookery  at 
the  Truro  Opera  House,  May  30.  The 
demonstration  was  given  before  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience,  the  object 
being  to  raise  funds  to  furnish  a  kitchen 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  science  in  the 
Windsor  public  schools. 


The  woman's  department  of  the 
Morning  Telegram  Union  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  lately  finished  a  series  of  "  recipe 
contests  "  with  a  cake  contest.  The 
prize  was  an  ice-cream  freezer.  It  was 
offered  for  the  best  loaf  of  cake  made 
by  a  girl  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Each  cake  was  accompanied  by  the 
written  recipe.  A  large  and  handsome 
display  of  cakes  and  sections  of  cakes 
were  made.  It  is  said  that  there  was 
not  a  poor  sample  presented,  and  that 
no  two  cakes  were  alike.  After  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  judges  of  the  name 
of  the  prize-winner,  the  cake  was  cut 
and  passed  by  the  contributors,  with  a 
fruit  beverage,  to  the  assembled  guests. 
According  to  Thudichum,  cakes  "  signal- 
ize an  evolution  of  culture,"  and  are 
thus  "  a  measure  of  culture."  If  this  be 
so,  the  school-girls  of  Connecticut,  evi- 
dently, must  be  included  among  the  cult- 


ured people  of    the    East,  even  if   they 
do  not  live  in   Boston. 


The  fourth  annual  Lake  Placid  Con- 
ference on  Home  Economics  will  be  held 
at  Lake  Placid  Club,  Morningside,  N.Y., 
from  Sept.  15  to  20,  1902. 

From  all  points  on  the  New  York 
Central  R.R.,  including  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  a  single  fare,  plus  $1,  good  from 
September  10  to  October  15,  has  been 
courteously  granted  to  members  of  the 
conference. 

Rooms  at  the  club,  ranging  from  $0.50 
to  $5  per  day,  will  be  at  half-price,  and 
meals  at  co-operative  cost  to  members 
$2  a  day.  Two  in  a  room  lessens  ex- 
pense materially,  as  there  is  no  additional 
charge  for  room,  unless  an  extra  bed  is 
furnished,  for  which  $1  a  week  is  charged. 


Names  of  Pupils  in  the  Graduat- 
ing Class  at  the  Boston 
Cooking  School 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Sewall,  who  is  in  Europe,  diplo- 
mas were  awarded  by  the  vice-president. 
Mrs.  Moorfield  Storey,  to  the  following  : 
Agnes  M.  Bullard,  St.  •  Johnsbury,  Vt. ; 
A.  Marie  Campbell,  Montreal,  Quu. ; 
Frances  L.  Chase,  Damariscotta,  Me. ; 
Florence  A.  Champney,  Dorchester;  Lile 
G.  Deeter,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. ;  Bertha 
Farnum,  Brookline ;  Lucy  W.  Fitch, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Clara  B.  Freeman, 
Hyde    Park ;    Marion  Gage,   Brookline ; 
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Isabel  C.  Gilson,  Wellesley  Hills ;  Hen- 
rietta G.  Gould,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  Edith 
M.  Gray,  Walpole ;  Elizabeth  Hill, 
Stoughton ;  Jean  A.  Hamilton,  Char- 
lottetown,  P.E.I. ;  Mary  C.  Jones,  Natick; 
Louise  P.  Kittredge,  Dorchester;  Bessie 
Loesch,  New  York ;  Alice  R.  Merrick, 
Dorchester ;  Grace  E.  Moore,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Emma  L.  Morrow,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Anna  A.  Murphy,  Worcester ;  Gertrude 
R.  Murray,  Cohasset;  Nellie  J.  Neill, 
Lynn ;  Mary  I.  Oxtoby,  Saginaw,  Mich. ; 
S.  A.  Porter,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Anne 
C.  Rankin,  Oak  Park,  111. ;  Grace  Rollins, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Genevieve  Severy, 
Somerville  ;  Rachel  Simonds,  Brookline  ; 
Nellie  O.  Sigsbee,  Chicago,  111. ;  Letitia 
Syer,  St.  John,  N.B. ;  Susan  B.  Thayer, 
Enfield,  Ct. ;  Katherine  S.  Todd,  Den- 
ver, Col. ;  Kathryn  Scannell,  Lowell ; 
Florence  H.  Tanner,  Saginaw,  Mich. ; 
Susan  M.  Walker,  Old  Mission,  Mich. ; 
Nellie  A.  Walker,  New  Bedford. 


Miss  Anna  V.  Miller,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Cooking 
School,  has  been  engaged,  the  past  year, 
in  giving  demonstrations  and  lectures  for 
gas  companies  and  societies  in  Iowa. 


Miss  Sophie  B.  Hurd  will  reopen  her 
school  in  Oneida,  N.Y.,  in  October  next. 
In  addition  to  her  work  in  Oneida,  Miss 
Hurd  has  conducted  two  successful 
classes  at  Utica,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  April  18,  1902. 
Editor  Boston  Cooking- School  Maga- 
zine,— The  April  number  of  your  publi- 
cation has  interested  me,  and  its  press- 
work  and  half-tones  delighted  me  as 
usual.  Imagine  my  astonishment  when 
I  found  under  "  Queries  and  Answers  " 
a  recipe  for  "  Salt  Rising  Bread,"  which 

—  like  "  Hamlet"  with  the  Ghost  left  oat 

—  is  densely  silent  about  Salt ! 
Coming  from  the  South,  I   have  been 

familiar  with  salt-rising-bread  all  my  life. 
I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  herewith 


a  recipe  used  by  my  grandmother,  who 
inherited  it  from  her  mother,  who  moved 
to  Tennessee  in  1796.  Here  is  the 
recipe :  — 

Materials  for  Yeast. — Two  teacups  of 
warm  water,  one  heaping  tablespoon  of 
white  corn-meal,  one  level  teaspoon 
of  salt,  two  cups  of  sifted  flour. 

Preparation  of  Yeast.  —  Have  the 
water  quite  warm,  but  not  scalding. 
Stir  in  the  meal,  and  add  the  salt. 
Then  add  the  flour,  reserving  one  table- 
spoonful.  Beat  these  ingredients,  mix- 
ing them  thoroughly.  Sprinkle  the  re- 
served flour  on  top,  but  do  not  stir  it  in. 
Place  the  yeast  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  and,  when  the  water  rises  through 
the  flour  sprinkled  on  top,  and  shows 
small  air  bubbles  pour  it  off,  and  beat 
the  sprinkled  (dry)  flour  into  the  yeast. 
Let  it  then  stand  for  half  an  hour,  when 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

Material  for  Sponge. —  One  pint  of 
milk,  one  pint  of  warm  water,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  one  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  lard,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  eight  cups  of  flour. 

Way  of  Preparing. —  Place  the  sugar, 
salt,  butter,  and  lard  into  a  mixing- 
bowl.  Scald  the  milk  and  water,  and 
pour  them  into  the  mixing-bowl.  Stir 
until  cool.  When  lukewarm,  add  four 
cups  of  flour,  then  the  yeast,  and  the 
remaining  four  cups  of  flour.  Mix  all 
this  thoroughly,  and  add  more  flour 
gradually,  until  the  sponge  will  no 
longer  stick  to  the  fingers.  Then  form 
into  loaves,  put  into  pans,  and  let  rise 
until  twice  their  bulk.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven  about  fifty  minutes. 
This  will  make  five  loaves. 

Nellie  Duling  Gans. 


Salt-rising  bread  may  have  taken  its 
name  from  salt,  the  one  unnecessary  in- 
gredient sometimes  used  in  its  produc- 
tion ;  but  there  is  room  for  considerable 
doubt    in    the    matter.      The    recipe    to 


Your  Outing 

Should  bring  you  back  to  your 
duties  refreshed  and  reinvigorated. 
Therefore,  during  your  outing  it  is 
of  importance  that  your  food  shall 
be  pure,  digestible  and  wholesome. 


Hot  breads  and  cakes  are 
the  main  standby  in  the  camp 
and  upon  the  excursion.  See 
that  your  cook  uses  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  for  raising  all  the 
flour  foods.  This  powder  is 
made  from  cream  of  tartar, 
a  pure  product  of  grapes,  and 
is  of  the  highest  quality,  pure, 
healthful,  and  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  It  assists  the 
digestive  organs,  adding  anti- 
dyspeptic  qualities  to  the  food. 

Good  health  and  good  food 
add  zest  to  your  vacation 
pleasures.  The  best  and  most 
wholesome  pastry  is  made  with 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  the 
hotels  and  steamers  noted  for 
their  excellent  cuisine  always 
use  it. 


There  are  many  imitation  baking  powders, 
mostly  made  from  alum  and  sold  cheap.  Avoid 
them,  as  their  use  will  be  at  the  cost  of  health. 


ROYAL    BAKING    POWDER   CO.,    NEW   YORK. 
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which  Mrs.  Gans  refers  was  given  us  in 
Des  Moines,  la.,  with  a  loaf  of  the 
bread  made  by  the  donor  according  to 
the  recipe ;  and  we  must  say  that  even 
without  salt  it  was  excellent  bread.  But 
salt  is  not  a  necessity  in  our  dietary, 
though  we  do  use  it  in  food.  We  also 
received  in  Des  Moines  a  second  loaf  of 
salt-rising  bread,  made  by  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent formula,  including  salt,  which  was 
also  delicious.  Salt  is  used  simply  for 
savor ;  and,  without  doubt,  it  retards  the 
chemical  process. —  Ed. 


An  American  Food  Show  in 
London 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  American 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Lon- 
don, during  Coronation  months  this  sum- 
mer, will  be  the  Pure  Food  Show,  which 
will  put  before  the  British  public  a  typi- 
ical  line  of  American  natural  and  pre- 
pared foods,  from  fresh  chilled  beef  and 
native  fruits  to  every  kind  of  canned 
meat,  fish,  grain,  cereal  vegetables,  and 
patented  food  preparations.  American 
chefs  will  demonstrate  the  American 
methods  of  preparing  food,  in  the  cook- 
ing school  in  the  lecture  hall.  Talks 
will  be  made  on  American  food  prod- 
ucts, and  in  the  dining-room  purely 
American  banquets  will  be  served  to 
members  of  the  dealers'  associations 
and  invited  guests. 

The  plan  is  to  secure  one  exhibit  of 
each  class,  making  the  exhibit  typical 
rather  than  competitive. 


Illness  prevented  both  Mrs.  McKinley 
and  Mrs.  Harrison  from  giving  brilliancy 
to  the  White  House  social  functions, 
during  the  administrations  of  their  hus- 
bands. Mrs.  Cleveland's  entertainments, 
though  everybody  admired  her,  were 
simple  and  somewhat  homely.  You 
might  expect  fruit  dishes  filled  with  ap- 
ples and  squash  pie  at  her  dinners. 
President  Arthur's  entertainments  were 
up  to  date.     Mrs.  Hayes's  were  dull  and 


dry.  Mrs.  Grant's  were  queer.  The 
Roosevelt  receptions,  dinners,  and  other 
entertainments  have  the  New  York  tone, 
—  dash,  brilliancy,  and  smartness.  This 
is  the  first  "smart"  White  House  since 
the  Civil  War. —  New  York  Press. 


You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world. 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  too  much  care. 

Shakespeare. 


Just  Think 

You  can  think  when  the  Food  makes  your 
Brain  work 

The  mind  does  not  work  properly, 
unless  the  right  kind  of  food  is  fur- 
nished. A  young  man,  studying  teleg- 
raphy, said  that  his  progress  was  very 
slow.  It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
pick  up  the  art  and  understand  it. 

He  suffered  continually  with  stomach 
trouble  and  could  not  digest  his  food 
properly ;  and  he  finally  got  so  he  could 
do  but  little  work,  and  was  tempted  to 
give  up  his  studies  altogether. 

About  that  time  some  one  told  him 
about  the  brain  food,  Grape  Nuts,  and 
he  went  in  for  it.  In  a  short  time  a 
very  remarkable  change  took  place. 
His  stomach  recovered  and  he  became 
free  from  headaches.  His  hand  was  no 
longer  nervous  and  trembling  when  he 
used  the  key,  and  the  whole  mystery  of 
telegraphy  untangled  itself;  for,  as  he 
says,  "  I  had  the  mental  power  to  master 
it,  and  the  understanding  came  easy 
when  the  mind  was  in  poise  and  strong." 

He  is  now  holding  a  responsible  posi- 
tion as  an  operator. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  advantage  of  using  food 
purposely  manufactured  for  rebuilding 
the  broken-down  gray  matter  in  the 
brain  and  nerve  centres  throughout  the 
body.  The  facts  are  there,  and  can  be 
proven  to  any  one  making  the  trial. 

Don't  overlook  the  recipe  book  in 
each  package  of  Grape  Nuts. 


Dead  this  carefully:    it's  worth  while 
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Robbed  Cocoa 

All  cocoas,  with  the  single  exception  of 
97/a^  Creamtct  Cocoa,  have  been  held  up 
and  robbed  of  a  large  part  of  the  cocoa  butter 
most  nutritious  element,  which   has   a   high   market 
value,  and  gives  the  manufacturers  a  double  profit 

„   Malt 
Creamlet 
Cocoa 

contains  all  the  cocoa  butter  in  a  digestible  state, 
l::,  combined   with    malt   and   wheat,  and  made 

ready  for  easy  assimilation. 
Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  avaricious  manu- 
facturers to  the  contrary,  the  cocoa  butter  or  fat 
is  not  the  indigestible  part  of  the  cocoa.  The  starch  is  the 
objectionable  element,  some  cocoas  containing  as  much  as  28 
per  cent,  as  shown  by  actual  analysis.  Other  manufacturers 
ignore  this  fact  and  their  products  require  about  four  hours' 
cooking  to  render  them  fit  for  ready  digestion.  If  not  so 
prepared,  the  system  is  exhausted  by  its  efforts  at  digestion, 
the  consequence  being  flatulency  and  mal-nutrition, 

9/falt  Creamlet  Cocoa  is  sold  in  cakes,  divided  into  squares, 
each  square  sufficient  for  one  cup  of  cocoa. 

lO-cent  package  makes  10  cups.     Sold  by  all  dealers. 

MALT  CREAMLET  CO.,  I9  ubTffi#,S&w  city. 


Readers  of  the  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  who  cannot 
procure  Malt  Creamlet  Cocoa  of  their  grocers  can  secure  a  full- 
size  package  by  return  mail,  by  sending  15  cents  to  the  MALT 
CREAMLET  COMPANY,  19  Liberty  Street,  New  York, 
together  with   the   name  of  the  grocer  with  whom  they  regularly  trade. 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE. 
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To   the   Cooking  Teacher  plaining  of  the  high  prices  at  some  Pari 

From  a  Sopris  Beneficiary  sian  restaurants. 

, ,,,,      .      ,  if_           .                                   .  He  says  the  Cafe'  Anglais'  prices  are 

"  J  he    hand    that    rocks    the    cradle    rules    the  *                                ; ° 

world,"  'tis  often  said,  seventy-five  per  cent,  higher,  and  sends 

Meaning  that    our    mother's  lessons  stay  right  a  bill  of   fare,  which  contains  some  won- 

with  us  till  we're  dead ;                             •  derful  items,  thus  :  — 

But  the  hand  that  makes  us  famous,  or  the  hand       Bread $0.30 

that  seals  our  fate,  Two  apples 1.50 

Is  the  hand  that  does  our  cooking  when  we  get  A  microscopic  lamb  chop       ...          .        1.00 

to  man's  estate.  A  small  portion  of  chicken 2.00 

We  married  men  of  Sopris  have  for  years  and  M  E          thi          on    earth    has     Us    mis. 

years  gone  by  J          ° 

Loudly  boasted   to  each  other  what  our  wives  slon- 

could  bake  or  fry ;  "  How  about  mosquitoes  ?  " 

And  we  were  somewhat  amused  like,  when  we  "  They  make  us  think  more  kindly  of 

heard  Miss  P— d-gast  flies."—  Chicago  Record. 
^  as  coming  down  from  somewhere  to  start  a 

cooking  class. 

Our  National  Disease 

We  expected  some  old  maiden,  with  a  grim  and 

manly  air.  Caused  hY  Coffee    - 

Instead  we  found  a  lady,  bright  and  young  and  Physicians   know   that   drugs   will    not 

debonair.  correct  the  evils  caused  by  coffee,  and 

\\  e  sized  her  up  in  silence,  and  we  simple  men  , ,             ■,                 ,                               1   •    1  • 

folks  thought  the  only  remedy  1S  t0  st°P  drinking  it. 

That    the  tables   would   be    twisted,    and    the  Dr-    W-    J-    Allison,    of    Heber,    Ark., 

teacher  would  be  taught.  says  :  "  I  have  been  a  coffee  drinker  for 

w  ,i     „  (      A  ..                        1        1  j  fifty  years,  and  have  often  thought  that 

W  elJ,  we  found   there  was   more  knowledge  in  J   J                                                         & 

that  lady's  shapely  head,  l    could    not  live   without  it;  but,   after 

In  regard  to  fancy  cooking  and  to  good,  old-  many  years    of    suffering    with    our    na- 

fashioned  bread,  tional  malady,  dyspepsia,  I  attributed  it 

Than  would  fill  a  great,  big  cook  book ;  and  her  tQ  thg  drinking  of  coffee    and  after  some 

knowledge,  put  to  test,  1          1       1             •       1                  -r.               -1-1 

Made  each  married  man  in  Sopris  rise  right  up  thouSht  determined  to  use  Postum  Food 

and  call  her  blest.  Coffee    for    my  morning    drink.     I  saw 

that    Postum  was    made    carefully  with 

When  the  future  is  the  present,  and  the  present  directions,   and   found   it   just   suited   my 

is  the  past,  taste<     At  first,  I  used  it  only  for  break- 

And  her  work  on  earth  is  finished,  and  she  goes  f agt     but  j  found             lf           {        SQ  much 

to  heaven  at  last,  J.              ,,                      1 

She  will  find  the  gates  wide  open,  she  will  walk  better   that    1    used    xt    at   a11    mY   meals' 

right  in ;  and  then  and    I    am    pleased    to  say  that   it    has 

She  will  find  herself  surrounded  by  the  Sopris  entirely     cured     me     of     indigestion.      I 

married  men.  gained  nineteen  pounds  in  four  months, 

We  will  not  need  to  crown  her,  for  her  hair  is  and    my  general    health    is    greatly    im- 

golden  now ;  proved. 

But  she'll  have  the  finest  harp  the  regulations  «  j    must   ten   you   Qf   a  vourig   ]ady   in 

™    W1-nt°^"u                             n           j    u  Illinois.     She  had  been  in  ill-health  for 

\\  e  will  haul  her  in  a  carriage  all  around  the  , 

streets  of  light;  many  years,  the  vital    forces    low,  with 

And,  whene'er  her  name  is  mentioned,  we  will  but  little  pain.      I  wrote  her  of  the  good 

yell  out,  " She 'sail right!"  that  Postum  did  me,  and  advised  her  to 

Camp  and  Plant.  try    ft        At     the     end     of     the     year     she 

—                         _  wrote    me    that    Postum    had    entirely 

High    Restaurant   Prices  cured  her,  and  that  she  had  gained  forty 

An  American,  fresh  from  Sherry's  and  pounds  in  weight  and    felt  like    herself 

Delmonico's,  writes  to  the  Herald,  com-  again." 
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ELIZABETH  ANN  CHAPMAN,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Chapman,  the  mother  of  this  little  girl,  writes: 

"We  consider Mellin' s  Food  the  best  food  that  can  be  procured  for 
babies.  Our  little  girl  has  never  been  sick  a  day.  She  always 
takes  Mellin* s  Food  with  a  relish." 

Send  for  a  free  sample  of  MELLIN' S    FOOD  for  your  baby , 
MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,    MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cook  inc.  SCHOOL  BfAG  \/i\i:. 
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Book   Reviews 


DlETOTHERAPY    AND     FOOD    IN    HEALTH. 

By  Nathan  S.  Davis,  M.D.  Philadel- 
phia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 
This  is  the  sixth  volume  in  a  series 
of  volumes  on  Physiologic  Therapeutics, 
edited  by  Solomon  Solis  Cohen,  an  emi- 
nent physician.  The  work  as  a  whole 
is  encyclopedic  in  character,  and  con- 
tains a  practical  exposition  of  the 
methods,  other  than  drug  giving,  use- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
in  the  prevention  of  disease.  In  the 
words  of  a  well-known  medical  journal, 
it  is  indicative  that  "  the  era  of  a 
broadly  conceived  therapeutics,  which 
includes  but  by  no  means  confines  it- 
self to  drugs,  has  evidently  dawned." 

The  volume  before  us  is  of  special 
interest  to  other  than  the  physician  or 
practitioner  alone.  It  is  an  able  treatise 
on  food  and  feeding,  and  thus  becomes 
of  universal  concern.  Dietotherapy  is 
defined  as  "  the  application  of  foods  to 
the  preservation  of  strength,  flesh,  and 
energy,  or  to  their  repair  when  dimin- 
ished by  disease.  Necessarily,  the  value 
of  foods  in  health  must  be  understood, 
in  order  to  appreciate  their  relative 
utility  in  disease."  The  book  is  scien- 
tific, accurate,  and  comprehensive ;  and 
it  is  filled  with  matter  of  great  practical 
value.  The  author's  aim  was  "  to  make 
as  practical  a  book  upon  dietetics  as 
possible."  For  general  study  and  refer- 
ence the  work  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended. It  will  prove  of  benefit  not 
only  to  a  few,  but  to  the  needs  of  very 
many  people. 

Factory  People  and  their  Employ- 
ees. By  E.  L.  Shuey.  Cloth,  75 
cents  net.  New  York :  Lentilhon  & 
Co. 

"  This  is  not  a  book  of  motives,  but 
of  facts.  It  is  a  presentation  of  practi- 
cal work  by  thoughtful  men  and  women 
who    recognize    the   duty   and   responsi- 


bility of  their  positions  as  employers, 
and  who  seek  to  meet  it  in  the  best 
way  possible  to  them."  The  methods 
of  improving  factory  conditions  and  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employee  de- 
scribed here  are  in  exemplification  of 
the  golden  rule,  in  "  doing  unto  others." 
This  is  the  thought  that  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious people  to-day.  The  relation  of 
employer  and  employee  is  a  subject 
paramount  to  all  others  in  the  State. 
In  it  the  industrial  interests  of  the  world 
are  involved.  This  book  is  timely.  It 
states  briefly  what  has  been  successfully 
done  by  a  few  far-seeing  and  enterpris- 
ing firms  to  improve  the  conditions  and 
develop  the  best  life  of  the  operatives 
of  great  factories.  "  The  ideal  factory 
under  any  government  or  system  em- 
phasizes man"  Herbert  Spencer  states 
this  very  clearly.  "  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  practicability  of  such  a  system 
depends  on  character.  Higher  types  of 
society  are  made  possible  only  by  higher 
types  of  nature ;  and  the  implication  is 
that  the  best  industrial  institutions  are 
possible  only  with  the  best  men."  From 
a  business  or  social  point  of  view  the 
co-operative  method  is  of  equal  signifi- 
cance. 


Rely  upon 

Piatt's  Chlorides 

as  your  household 
disinfectant. 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid ; 
powerful,  safe,  and  cheap. 

Destroys  disease  germs  and 
noxious  gases,  thus  preventing 
sickness.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  druggists  and  high-class 
grocers.  Prepared  only  by  Henry 
B.  Piatt,  Piatt  Street,  New  York 
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CHILDREN!, 


'TEETHINc 


THE   BEST   OF   ALL   AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup" 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup"  - 


J  NATURE'S  WAY  J 

l  is  tO  build  from   within,    out  H 


VENEER  is  a  whitewash  that  simply 
covers  up,  without  removing  the  cause 


\  Murray's 
Charcoal 
Tablets 


work  from  within,  out,  cleansing 
the  stomach,  and  leaving  the  whole 
system  sweet  and  clean.  Permanently 
cures  all  forms  of  indigestion.  Drugs 
are  simply  a  Veneer, —  temporary  and 
detrimental  in  effect,  without  remov- 
ing the  cause  jt^jtjtjt^jtjt  £ 
TRY  NATURE'S  WAY. 
ALL     DRUGGISTS,    AND  $ 

2    Barclay    Street  M 
NEW  YORK   *■ 


A.J.DITMAN 


:»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»:.: 


The  HUB 
LINE  of 
RANGES 

Speak  for  Themselves 
in  Thousands  of  Homes 

The  Hub  Ranges  are  used 
in  the  New  York,  Boston, 
Providence,  Hartford, 
Worcester,  and  many  other 
Cooking-schools. 

Is  Stronger  Endorsement 
1 1  Possible  ? 

Smith  &  Anthony 
Company,    Make*  -s 

Hub  Ranges  and  Heaters 

Nos.  48-54  Union' St. ,  Boston 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  T11  k  Boston  COOKING  SCHOOL  Magazine. 
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Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  142  :  Prin- 
ciples of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive 
Value  of  Food.  By  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Ph.D.  Washington  :  Goverment  Print- 
ing Office. 

This  bulletin  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment and  replace  earlier  department 
publications  by  Professor  Atwater,  hav- 
ing a  similar  scope.  As  the  work  in  the 
principles  of  nutrition  and  other  similar 
lines  has  progressed,  the  earlier  ideas 
have  been  modified. 

The  pamphlet  is  of  the  utmost  value 
to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  dietaries 
and  dietary  standards.  One  of  the 
noticeable  changes  made  in  this  pamphlet 
is  the  lower  percentage  of  protein  in  the 
standard  dietary.  In  this  new  bulletin 
it  is  estimated  that  an  average  man  at 
moderately  active  labor,  like  a  carpenter 
or  mason,  should  have  about  115  grams, 
or  .25  pound,  of  available  protein,  and 
sufficient  fuel  ingredients  in  addition  to 
make  the  fuel  value  of  the  whole  diet 
3,400  calories.  The  former  figures  were 
0.26  pound  of  protein  and  3,500  calories. 


A  New  Cook  Book. 

A  volume  which  promises  to  be  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  "Practical 
Cooking  and  Serving  "  has  been  written 
by  Janet  Mackenzie  Hill,  who,  as  editor 
of  the  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine, 
has  won  considerable  reputation  in  the 
field  of  domestic  economy.  She  has 
prepared  a  work  which  is  intended  for 


the  novice  and  expert  alike,  and  has 
provided  a  liberal  education  in  the  art 
of  selecting,  cooking,  and  serving  food. 
The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  over 
two  hundred  colored  and  half-tone  pict- 
ures of  utensils,  tables  for  every  sort  of 
meal,  decorations  for  festal  occasions, 
and  dishes  ready  for  serving.  Messrs. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  will  publish  the 
book  in  October  next. —  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


Driftwood 

Strange  peace  befell  us  by  the  driftwood  fire 

While  marvels  changing,  confluent,  held  our 
gaze 

With  witchery  of  gold  and  chrysoprase, 
Of  red  imp'erious  as  heart's  desire, 
Of  violet  that  quivering  must  aspire 

To  ecstasy  beyond  the  light  of  days. 

What  saw  we  not  of  preciousness  upblaze 
Like  fabled  treasure  on  an  Eastern  pyre  ? 

We  saw  the  perfumed  forest  and  the  sea 
Confess  their  joy,  their  struggles  without  name, 

In  hieroglyphs, —  ah  !  yes, —  but  such  that  we 
Could    dimly    read.     Their    message    was    the 
same 

That  Life  had  uttered,  bidding   souls :    "  Be 
free  1 
Consume  your  past  within  a  holy  flame  !  " 

Katharine  Hanson,  in  the  Christian  Register. 


Senator  Hanna  was  recently  asked  if 
he  ever  cherished  a  wish  for  something  in 
addition  to  all  his  present  achievements. 
He  replied,  looking  along  the  dinner 
table  at  which  they  were  seated  :  "  Yes,  I 
wish  that  I  might  eat  what  I  please,  and 
compel  some  Democrat  to  digest  it." 


SEND       FOR      FREE      SAMPLE! 


Very 

Nutritious 


Easily 
Digested 


The  most  practical  way  for  us  to 
demonstrate  the  excellency  of 
this  new  product  of  our  ovens  is 
to  have  you  sample  it.  Address 
for  sample:  AUSTIN  YOUNG 
&  CO.,  Chelsea,  Mass.  This  bis- 
cuit and  our  fifty  other  package 
varieties  are  for  sale  by  grocers 
throughout  New  England. 


AUSTIN  YOUNG  (SL  CO.'S  Fine  Oatmeal  Biscuit 
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NOX'S  GELATIN 


Is  Purity  Surely.    My  Free  Book  Tells  Why. 

You  would  not  buy  tainted  meat  because  it  was  pennies  cheaper 
than  the  wholesome.  Yet  impure  gelatine  is  still  more  harmL.il. 
It  is  economy  and  health  to  always  buy  Knox's  Sparkling. 

piOpjC    my  book,  "  Dainty  Desserts  fo>  Dainty  People,"  for  your  grocer's 
**V *-**-*    name.     Or  instead  send  a  2c.  stamp.     For  5c.  in  stamps,  the  book 
and  full  pint  sample.     For  15c,  die  book  and  full  two-quart  package  (two  for 
25c).     Pink  color  for   fancy  desserts  in  every  large  package.      A  pai  ',. 
Knox's  Gelatine  will  make  two  quarts  —  half-gallon  —  of  jelly. 

CHAS.   B.   KNOX,   3   Knox  Avenue,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


\ 


M 


ROSETTE  IRONS 

50  cents, 
postage  20  cents 

These   are    the 
irons    which 
lately  have  be- 
come so  popu- 
lar  among   cooking   teachers    and   in    cooking 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the    country.     For  full 
particulars  and  also  catalogue  of  other  Scandi- 
navian and  German  cake  irons,  please  address 
ALFRED    ANDRESEN    &   COMPANY 
Department  BC,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Lady  agents  can  sell  dozens  among  friends. 


Freezers  with    electric- 
welded    wire-hooped,    white 
cedar  pails  are  made 
only  by   the    manu- 
facturers of  the 

Lightning 

Can't  drop  off. 

Mrs.  Rorer  tells  how  tn  freeze 
many  <n1<1  dainties  in  "  Freezers 
and  Freezing"—  l-'KEE. 

NORTH  BROS. 
MFG.  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


To  the  Queen  of  each  Household,  'way  off  and  right  near, 

We  heartily  drink  perfect  health  and  good  cheer. 

>\  e  feel  sure  that  your  tables  claim  strictest  attention, 

So  will  chat  with  you  here,  as  we'd  like  much  to  mention 

"  The  Health  "  we've  so  very  carefully  planned, 

.Making  sure  that  you  clearly  and  right  understand  of  what  it  consists 

A  Cup  .  .  .  Likely  Two 

,    of 
Prather's    Best  Coffee 

FOR  WE  KNOW  'TWILL  TLEASE  YOU 

A     NECESSARY     MOVE 

The   W.    C.    Prather    Coffee    Company,  growers  of 
FAMOUS   AVAJA    COFFEE 

WILL    FROM    NOW     ON    FILL     ORDERS    DIRECT 

THIS  move  on  the  part  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  coffee  roasting  establishment 
in  existence  is  the  outcome  of  the  demand  for  their  product.  Direct  requests  from  patrons 
whose  grocers  do  not  handle  this  famous  coffee  have  become  so  numerous  as  to  influence 
the  Prather  Coffee  Company  in  saying,  "  We  will  supply  you  on  receipt  of  price,  direct  from  our 
mills,  paying  charges  on  all  orders  of  five  pounds  or  over,  at  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  coffee  to 
be  ground,  pulverized,  or  whole  (as  ordered),  and  refunding  money  in  every  instance  where  our 
coffee  does  not  please."  Every  first  order  of  ten  pounds  will  be  sent,  without  extra  charge,  in  one 
of  our  "  Perfection  "  air-tight  cans. 

THE     W.   C.   PRATHER    COFFEE     COMPANY 
Front  Street  and  Old  Slip  New  York,  U.S.A. 
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A  Promising  Opening 
The  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  a  suggestion  for  the  raising  of  hogs. 
He  says :  — 

"  While  some  people  are  going  around 
complaining  that  Southern  California  is 
overdone  in  every  line  of  business,  and 
that  there  is  no  chance  for  a  man  of 
moderate  means  to  make  a  living  there, 
others,  who  possess  more  enterprise  or 
more  originality,  have  gone  to  work,  and, 
starting  on  a  small  scale,  have  built  up 
industries  that  now  insure  them  a  good 
and  permanent  income.  In  California's 
semi-tropical  section  there  are  scores 
of  openings  for  small  industries  of  this 
kind,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  go  far 
toward  establishing  the  prosperity  of 
any  section. 

"  Among  other  openings  for  small 
capital  in  Southern  California  is  the 
utilization  of  products  that  now  go  to 
waste  for  the  manufacture  of  by-products 
in  connection  with  some  of  our  leading 
horticultural  industries.  Strangers  are 
often  surprised  to  note  the  great  piles  of 
cull  oranges  that  are  to  be  seen  outside 
many  of  our  packing-houses,  where  they 
are  left  to  rot.  In  some  cases  these 
culls  have  been  used  to  fertilize  the 
orchards,  and  around  Riverside  they  are 
sometimes  dried  and  used  for  fuel.  A 
Santa  Ana  man  last  year  hit  on  a  better 
expedient  than  these.  He  purchased  a 
number  of  hogs ;  and,  securing  large 
quantities  of    cull    oranges  for   little   or 


nothing,  he  fed  them  to  the  hogs,  who 
devoured  the  fruit  greedily.  The  pork 
which  resulted  is  said  to  have  been  of 
exceptionally  fine  flavor,  as  might  indeed 
be  expected. 

"  Here  is  a  good  chance  to  build  up 
another  South  California  industry. 
'  Southern  California  orange-fed  pork ' 
should  be  a  catching  sign  in  Eastern 
grocery  stores,  which  cater  to  wealthy 
clients,  especially  if  a  contrast  should  be 
drawn  between  such  meat  and  that  of 
animals  that  have  been  fed  on  the  refuse 
from  slaughter-houses.  A  pig  raised 
from  the  time  of  weaning  on  alfalfa,  and 
then  topped  off  with  corn  and  oranges, 
—  with  perhaps  a  few  orange  blossoms 
to  finish  up, —  and  the  hams  boiled  in 
California  sherry,  should  furnish  a  dish 
fit  for  a  king,  or  even  a  president. 

"  This  is  only  one  suggestion.  Any 
intelligent  and  observant  man,  who  has 
made  a  tour  of  investigation  through 
Southern  California,  could  easily  name 
many  other  promising  openings  for  the 
investment  of  small  capital.  There  are 
plenty  of  ways  to  make  money  in  South- 
ern California  outside  of  oil  and  real 
estate." 


New  Wife.     "  I    wish    to    get    some 

butter,  please." 

Dealer.      "  Roll  butter,  ma'am  ?" 
New  Wife.      "  No,  we  wish  to  eat  it 

on  biscuits." 


OristMill 

Wheat  Goffee 

Delicious  and 
Healthful 
Substitute 

^SR  YOUR  OROCER-HE  SELLS  IT. 
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COOLING  JELLIES 


TEMPT  THE  LANGUID 
SUMMER  APPETITE 


C  H  A  L  M  E,  RS* 

GRANULATED      OR      SHREDDED 

GELATINE 


Makes  a  Delicious  Variety  of  New 
and  Appetizing  Summer  Desserts* 
Coolingly  Grateful  to  the 
Weary  Summer  Digestion* 
Easily  Assimilated.   <m   ** 


ALL,      GRO  CERS 


For      Free      Sample      (&±>      BooKlet      of      Recipes      address 

James     Chalmers'    Son,     Williamsville,     N.    Y. 


FOOD  MADE  WITH 

Mrs.  LINCOLN  S 

BAKING    POWDER 

Is  finer  grained,  sweeter,  more 
healthful,  and  keeps  moist 
longer  than  that  raised  by  the 
more  rapid  action  of  powders 
containing  other  acid«. 


Grocers 


It 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
AFTER  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,  I 
AM  CONVINCED  THAT  A  PURE  CREAM  OF  , 
TAflTAR    BAKING:  POWDER  IS  THE  BEST, 
QUICK    LEAVENING.   AGENT,    AND    IS    A  J 
WHOLESOME   FOOD  ADJUNCT. 

GUARANTEE  THAT  THIS   POWDER, 
PREPARED  AFTER    MY   FORMULA,    CON- 
TAINS   ONLY    THE    HIGHEST    POSSIBLE 
GRADE  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  AND   BI- 
CARBONATE OF  SODA,  WITH  THE  SMALL-  i 
EST     PERCENTAGE    OF   CORN    STARCH 
NEOESSARY  FOR  ITS  PERFECT  KEEPING. 
AS  LONG  AS  MY  SIGNATURE.APPEARS 
ON  THESE  LABELS,  HOUSEKEEPERS.  MAY, 
BE  SURE  THAT  THIS  FORMULA  WILL  BE 
FOLLOWED    IN   THE    MANUFACTURE  OF 
THIS  BAKING  POWDER. 


<&Uaut&^ 


AOTMOP  Q^THg/'.80STON  COOK  BOOK' 
AND  ICO.    U  OF  MRS    LINCOLN'S  BAKINO 
fOWOER  COWf ANY. 


None  genuine  without  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Linooin'i  signature 


Old  fashioned 

BROWNSVILLE 


Made   just   as    they  were    fifty 

years  ago. 

Old-fashioned        ovens  —  wood 

heated  —  old-fashioned  methods 

of  mixing. 

Can't   make    such    crackers    in 

new-fangled  ways. 

Iry  them  with  Soups  and  Salads. 

s.  s.  PIERCE  CO., 

Selling  Agents, 


Boston. 


Brookline. 
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England  Invaded  by  the  American 
Peanut 

Londoners  call  the  Delicacy  "  Monkey  Nut" 
and  consume  it  with  Voracity 

Another  evidence  of  "  American  in- 
vasion "  has  become  apparent  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  peanut  into  the  life  of 
England's  metropolis.  Within  the  last 
few  days  this  fascinating  product  of  an 
alien  soil  has  appeared  in  the  streets, 
and  the  East  End  has  developed  a  pas- 
sion for  it.  At  nearly  every  corner 
there  may  be  seen  now  the  square  tin 
ovens  in  which  the  "  goobers "  are 
roasted. 

This  is  a  dainty  new  to  denizens  of 
the  locality,  but  the  general  impression 
seems  to  be  that  America  has  produced 
something  very  excellent,  indeed.  In 
English  —  not  American  —  the  delicacy 
is  known  as  the  "monkey  nut." 

The  new  business  is  in  charge  of  an 
enterprising  American  firm.  At  first 
only  one  oven  was  used  ;  but  the  de- 
mand was  so  brisk  that  others  were 
rapidly  put  in  commission.  During  the 
Christmas  season  the  consumption  of 
"  monkey  nuts "  was  enormous,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  a  steadily 
increasing    demand. —  Wilberforce  Hay. 


say 


the 


Harriet:  "What  shall    I 
advertisement  for  a  cook?  " 

Harry :  "  Well,  say  that  we'll  take  her 
with  us  to  any  summer  resort  she  may 
prefer." —  Detroit  Free  Press. 


A   Brown  Thrush. 

There's  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  the 

tree, 
He's  singing  to  me !     He's  singing  to  me  ! 
And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy  ? 
u  Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy  ! 

Don't  you  hear  ?     Don't  you  see  ? 

Hush  !     Look  !     In  my  tree, 

I'm  happy  as  happy  can  be  !  " 

And    then  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing: 

"  A  nest  do  you  see 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper-tree  ? 
Don't  meddle,  don't  touch,  little  girl,  little  boy, 
Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy. 

Now  I'm  glad  !     Now  I'm  free  ! 

And  always  shall  be, 

If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me." 

So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the 

tree, 
To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me ; 
And  he  sings  all  the  day  : 
"  Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy! 
But  long  it  won't  be, 
Don't  you  know  ?     Don't  you  see  ? 
Unless  we  are  as  good  as  we  can  be  ? " 

Lucy  Larcom. 


Tommy  had  attended  a  good  many 
baseball  games,  and  visited  a  restaurant 
once  or  twice  before.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  had  been  sitting  at  a  table 
several  minutes  before  the  head  waiter 
saw  him.  "  Have  you  given  your  order 
yet,  little  boy  ?  "  he  asked.  "  No,  sir," 
said  Tommy,  with  dignity,  looking  over 
the  table,  on  which  there  happened  to 
be  no  bill  of  fare.'  "I  haven't  any 
score-card." —  The  Christian  Register. 


Always  Ready 


MINUTE 


tapioca 

GELATINE  and 

MALTED  CEREAL  COFFEE 

AW  just  right  for  hot  weather.  Tapioca  for  Puddings,-  can  be  made  with 
very  little  fire. 

Gelatine  for  Frozen  Dainties.  Both  delicious  with  fruits.  A  Pint 
Package  of  each  and  richly  illustrated  Book  of  Recipes,  with  story 
of  "The  flinute  flan"  (Book  and  Three  Packages,  post- 
paid) All   for   Five  Two=cent  Stamps.     Send  to  Dept.  5, 

WHITMAN  GROCERY  CO., 

Orange,  Mass. 
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Checkerboard    Packages 

form  the 
Health  Structure. 

Upon  Ralston -Purina  Cer- 
eals we  can  each  build  our 
own  Health  Structure;  they 
nourish  every  part  of  the  body 
and  are  most  appetizing. 

Millions  of  people  owe  their 
healthfulness  and  vigor  to  the 
constant  use  of  Ralston-Purina 
Cereals. 

Stop  eating  ready-cooked, 
cold  cereals,  these  chilly  morn- 
ings and  begin  eating  Ralston- 
Purina  Cereals. — A  kind  to 
suit  any  kind  of  an  appetite. 
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Sold  by  all  Grocers. 
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P\irirva  Mills, 

"Where  Purity  is  Paramount'' 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Upon  that  night  ivhen  Fairies  light 
On  Cassilis  Dotvnans  dance. —  Burns. 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Basketry 

By  Katherine  Louise  Smith 


DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  what 
a  world  of  pathos  lies  in  bas- 
ketry ?  Modern  basketry,  which 
is  one  of  the  handicrafts  toward  which 
women  are  turning  their  attention,  has  its 
element  of  sorrow,  for  many  of  our  ex- 
quisite baskets  are  made  by  the  blind  ; 
but  it  is  the  aboriginal  basket  born  of 
isolation  that  is  replete  with  story.  Does 
not  the  aboriginal  basket  speak  of  the 
dark  ages  through  which  man  has  strug- 
gled to  the  light  ?  One  by  one  each 
fibre  was  gathered,  hour  after  hour  the 
slow  wrork  progressed,  and  the  divine 
work  of  inspiration  became  a  thing  of 
beauty.  No  such  masterpieces  as  these 
are  made  now,  and  baskets  that  formerly 
sold  for  a  song  now  bring  many  dollars. 
The  collection  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington,  consisting  of  one  thou- 
sand pieces,  cost  five  thousand  dollars  to 
collect;  but  it  is  valued  to-day  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  One 
Pimo  basket  recently  sold  for  eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  rise  in  values  has 
led  to  renewed  interest  in  this  handicraft, 
and  methods  of  encouraging  its  revival 
among  the  Indians  are  being  agitated 
among  those  interested  in  the  crafts. 
Decadence  in  basketry  is  the  result  of 
decadence  among  makers ;  but  with 
proper  encouragement  modern  basketry 
can  grow  in  beauty,  and  become  a  prime 
factor  in  the  art  impulse  of  the  present  era. 


In  the  old  days,  when  the  making  of 
basket  work  was  the  principal  industry, 
baskets  were  handed  down  in  various 
tribes  as  heirlooms,  and  Indians  were 
differentiated  by  their  work.  Matrons 
and  Indian  belles  wore  on  their  heads 
specimens  of  their  handiwork,  and  the 
family  wealth  was  determined  by  the 
amount  of  ware  in  stock  and  the  skill 
displayed  in  making  it.  An  Indian 
woman  who  made  fine  and  flawless 
basketry  was  eagerly  sought  in  marriage 
by  the  young  brave,  who  found  in  this 
profession  a  valuable  addition  to  his  in- 
come. Many  of  these  wonderful  baskets 
are  still  used  in  religious  ceremonials 
and  dances,  and  one  versed  in  their  sym- 
bols can  tell  whether  the  individual  bas- 
ket under  consideration  was  made  by  a 
married  or  unmarried  woman.  In  pat- 
terns can  be  found  the  conventionalized 
bird,  the  human  face,  lightning,  and  many 
another  phase  of  nature  seen  under- 
standingly  by  these  rude  savages. 

When  the  tribes  were  comparatively 
stationary,  the  tribal  habits  and  indige- 
nous material  marked  the  only  essential 
difference;  but  the  basket-maker  pos- 
sessed his  own  peculiar  sign  secretly 
woven  into  the  basket,  which  served  as  a 
hall  mark  to  identify  his  ware.  Curiously 
enough,  prehistoric  communication  with 
the  Orient  can  be  traced  in  some  of  the 
choice    baskets,    as    well    as    the    Greek 
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fret,  which  shows  an  invasive  influence 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska.  The 
most  delicately  coiled  baskets  in  the 
world  are  the  work  of  a  certain  Kishbim 
who  lives  on  the  Russian  River,  Califor- 
nia. She  worked  seven  months  on  a 
treasure  no  bigger  than  a  pint  cup,  which 
is  covered  entirely  with  designs  and  made 
of  roots  so  line  that  there  are  sixty 
stitches  to  the  inch.  Of  course,  the 
National  Museum  eagerly  snatched  this 
up  ;  for  the  magic  of  Kishbim 's  deft  fin- 
gers will  die  with  her.  The  Sally  Bags, 
made  of  corn-husks  and  ornamented  with 
animal  figures,  are  beyond  price  ;  for  old 
Sally  of  the  Wascoe  tribe  cannot  live 
long  to  do  this  rare  work.  The  baskets 
made  by  the  squaws  of  Tulare  Lake, 
California,  easily  sell  for  one  hundred 
dollars ;  and  the  Santa  Inez  basket  is 
invaluable,  for  it  is  out  of  the  market. 
The  Tulare  baskets  are  exquisite  in 
shape.     Purpose,  too,  is  never  forgotten, 


tors  sometimes  are  able  to  pick  up  iso- 
lated specimens  in  the  extreme  west,  and 
those  in  the  business  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout. 

The  general  rule  for  valuing  a  basket 
is  by  weave,  symmetry,  stitch,  and  orna- 
mentation. These  are  so  thoroughly 
taken  into  account  that  we  find  marvels 
of  decoration  in  the  pictographic  Pimo 
basket,  worked  with  beads  and  feathers, 
and  the  Moki  baskets,  which  are  not 
made  for  a  day,  but  fashioned  for  a  life- 
time. In  the  simplest  color  scheme, 
black  and  white  were  chosen,  and  the 
juices  of  plants  and  berries  formed  the 
coloring  matter.  The  introduction  of 
our  coloring  dyes  has  not  been  for  the 
better  ;  and,  at  last,  our  government  has 
realized  this,  and  prohibited  their  use. 
While  basket-weaving  is  not  so  common, 
the  more  unregenerate  Indians  still  cling 
to  it ;  for  much  of  their  symbolism  and 
mystery  are  woven  into  it.     Could  some 


Bone  Needles  and  Stone  Mallets  for  Crushing  and  Weaving  Straw.      Baskets 
of  Prehistoric  Pueblos 


as  is  witnessed  by  the  Klikitat  baskets, 
which  are  meant  to  earn*  things,  and  are 
strong  and  durable.  Examples  of  these 
and  other  kinds  of  baskets  are  in  the 
National  Museum,  where  they  are  treas- 
ured as    so  much  gold.     Private  collec- 


encouragement  be  given  these  people, 
the  art  in  many  cases  could  be  revived ; 
for,  though  undoubtedly  the  old  speci- 
mens of. Indian  basketry  will  never  be 
surpassed,  the  present  basket  work  has 
great   advantages    over  the  old.     Mate- 
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rials  can  be   gathered  everywhere,  and  curves  of  art.  and    no    ugly    square    or 

no    present-day   weaver  needs   grope   in  straight-sided    basket    is    woven    by  the 

the  darkness  in  which  original  basketry  Indian, 

first    saw   the    light.      But    the    primary  Besides   the    yucca,     amole,    and    sea 


Indian   Baskets 


essential  is  the  cultivation  of  that  won- 
derful patience  which  distinguished  the 
Indian  woman. 

Since  the  day  when  the  white  woman 
who  lived  among  the  Indians  saw  that 
others  than  Indians  could  make  baskets, 
this  form  of  handicraft  has  been  culti- 
vated to  some  extent ;  and  it  has  re- 
mained for  the  present  clay  to  see  the 
vast  possibilities  in  this  direction  and 
the  lucrative  field  opened  to  women  in 
utilizing  materials  cluse  at  hand.  Two 
women  in  Xew  York  carry  on  an  exten- 
sive business,  and  their  baskets  find  a 
ready  sale.  One  of  the  fascinations  of 
this  work  is  the  possibility  it  presents 
for  making  original  experiments  ;  but 
these  must  of  necessity  be  subordinate 
to  simplicity  of  shape  and  strength, 
for  there  is  no  sale  for  ill-proportioned 
and  badly  executed  work.  Therein  lies 
the  charm  of  Indian  basketry,  for  the 
squaw  instinctively  knows  the  essential 


grasses  used  in  primitive  baskets,  our 
modern  workers  have  access  to  the 
product  of  the  palm-tree  and  corn-husks, 
which  afford  a  wide  range  of  possibili- 
ties. In  the  golden  sheaf  of  the  corn 
there  are  wonderful  streaks  of  yellow 
and  red.  which  give  glints  of  unexpected 
results.  Many  of  these  corn  baskets  are 
made  in  coils  sewed  with  rough  fibre, 
and  serve  as  useful  and  strong  recepta- 
cles. There  is  something  fascinating 
about  this  basket  work,  and  it  is  being 
carried  out  in  unexpected  ways  all  over 
our  country.  It  cultivates  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  as  well  as  the  artistic 
side  of  life. 

For  years  those  interested  in  the 
training  of  children  have  been  looking 
for  something  that  would  cultivate  the 
artistic  sense  as  well  as  the  hands  and 
brain,  and  result  in  something  that 
would  be  of  practical  use  when  finished. 
Finally,  the   idea  of  basketry   presented 
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itself,  and  with  such  success  that  this 
work  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  some  city  schools.  Institutes  at 
Chautauqua  and  other  places  furnish  a 
course  in  basket  work  for  teachers,  who 
in  turn  impart  their  knowledge  to  the 
children.  One  of  the  delights  of  this 
work  for  children  is  that  grasses  and  twigs 
lend  themselves  for  materials  to  any  one 
who  is  clever  enough  to  see  their  possi- 
bilities. Rafia  and  rattan  are  also  used ; 
and  the  children  weave  baskets  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  even  dye  the  mate- 
rial to  suit  their  fancy.  Indian  baskets 
are  taken  as  models ;  and  so  artistic  has 
work  become  that  exhibitions  have  been 
held,   and  a  large  showing  of  the   chil- 


dren's work  was  placed  in  glass  cases  at 
the  Buffalo  Pan-American  Exposition. 
Baskets  of  every  shape  and  size  were 
here,  some  of  rafia,  others  of  rattan, 
some  with  borders  of  dyed  rafia,  others 
of  splints  with  red  and  green  borders, 
and  all  done  by  the  fingers  of  children 
who  had  thus  occupied  their  "  busy " 
hour.  There  is  a  charm  about  this  work 
to  young  and  old  alike,  and  the  means 
of  gratification  are  close  at  hand.  Ma- 
terials are  easily  obtainable,  and  in 
nearly  every  city  good  examples  of 
Indian  baskets  may  be  found,  which  can 
be  copied  ;  for  to  the  modern  basket- 
maker  as  well  as  to  the  old  exquisite 
creations  are  possible. 


A  Rare  Collecti 


A  Mexican  Market 

By  Mantie  Sigler  Hunter 


WE  had  been  in  Mexico  City 
about  three  weeks  when  our 
hostess  said  to  us  one  even- 
ing, "  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  to  market 
with  me  in  the  morning  ?  " 

We  assured  her  that  we  should  be 
delighted  to  accompany  her.  We  had 
visited  shrines,  museums,  and  spots  sa- 
cred in  Mexican  history  until  a  mar- 
ket —  a  plain,  commonplace  market  — 
would  be  a  relief,  or  we  thought  it 
would. 

We  didn't  consider  how  the  —  well, 
the  appearance  of  things  might  take  the 
edge  off  our  appetites  thereafter,  when 
Mexican  viands  were  spread  before  us ; 
and  we  didn't  count  on  the  thieves  and 
beggars.  We  were  innocent  so  far  as 
the  thieves  were  concerned,  because  we 
didn't  know  there  were  any.  As  for  the 
beggars,  we  supposed  the  chocolate-col- 
ored swarm  always  clung  to  the  cathe- 
dral side  of  the  Zocalo. 

The  thieves  we  escaped  by  a  warning 
from  our  hostess  to  hold  on  to  our 
purses.  We  offered  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  those  same  purses  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  beg- 
gars and  the  gullible  tenderness  of  our 
own  hearts.  Just  outside  of  the  threshold 
of  the  market  we  were  met  by  an  ema- 
ciated woman,  with  a  sleeping  child 
across  her  back,  strapped  there  by  the 
folds  of  her  faded  blue  rebosa,  its  bare, 
pipe-stem  legs  dangling  pathetically  free 
from  support.  Lured  by  the  music  of 
her  soft  Southern  Spanish,  we  parted 
with  our  last  half-dozen  centavos  just  as 
we  entered  the  maelstrom  of  the  market- 
ing crowd.  I  think  there  must  be  some 
regulation  which  prohibits  beggars  from 
entering  the  market  proper,  for  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  any  on  the  inside  of 
the  building ;    but     there     were    enough 


on  the    outside    to    besiege  us  fore  and 
aft. 

In  size  and  interior  arrangements    the 
structure  has   much    the    appearand 
market     buildings     in     Northern      cities. 
The  vendors    were    all   natives,  some    of 
them  Indians,  some  of  them  half-breeds. 

Now  let  us  walk  leisurely,  and  scan, 
with  true  Anglo-Saxon  curiosity,  the 
motley,  jabbering  crowd.  Here,  on  the 
right,  is  a  long  fruit  stand,  presided  over 
by  a  middle-aged  half-breed,  the  "  most 
honest  person  in  the  market,"  says  our 
hostess,  which,  I  fear,  is  not  much  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  way  she  tests 
his  fruits  after  he  has  declared  them 
perfect.  There  are  bananas,  oranges, 
pineapples,  lemons,  and  many  fruits 
strange  to  our  Northern   eyes. 

A  little  farther  on  a  woman  squats 
beside  a  basket  of  shelled  peas.  She 
measures  them  in  a  shallow  wooden 
bowl,  not  larger  than  an  old-fashioned 
teacup  plate.  When  a  drift  of  ashes 
from  her  cigarette  settles  on  the  green 
pellets,  it  doesn't  seem  to  disturb  her 
Mexican  patrons  in  the  least.  It  is 
February,  but  there  are  stalls  where  for 
a  few  centavos  you  can  purchase  sum- 
mer squashes,  string  beans,  young  tur- 
nips, carrots,  radishes,  and  lettuce,  all 
brought  in  on  boats  from  the  "  floating 
gardens "  along  the  canal.  Here  is  a 
display  of  cheese,  cut  into  slices  an  inch 
thick,  and  fashioned  into  hearts  and 
diamonds  and  rounds.  After  seeing  the 
seller  and  the  probable  maker  of 
the  cheese,  I  consumed  no  more  of  it 
while  I  was  in  Mexico.  Formerly  I  had 
eaten  of  it,  and  thought  it  delicious,  as 
it  really  was ;  and  I  would  give  much  to 
know  how  it  is  made.  It  is  soft  and 
rich,  with  a  sweet-cream  flavor. 

Yonder  is  a  man  seated  on   the   floor, 
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with  little  piles  of  potatoes  spread  out 
around  him.  The  potatoes  are  the  size 
of  big  marbles,  and  there  are  six  or 
seven  in  a  pile.  At  another  place  we 
find  them  sold  by  weight  They  tell  us 
that  oranges  are  cheaper  than  potatoes, 
and  we  believe  it.  Now  we  come  to  a 
melon  corner,  presided  over  by  a  young 
Indian  woman,  wrapped  in  a  new  blue 
rebosa,  who  can  consume  more  cigarettes 
than  the  old  man  behind  the  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  stand  just  opposite. 
Cabbage  and  cauliflower  are  abundant 
and  cheap  everywhere.  Across  the  aisle 
is  a  woman  selling  strawberries.  She 
has  brass  scales,  the  size  of  plates.  On 
one  side  she  adjusts  the  yellow  weights, 
and  on  the  other  heaps  the  red  berries. 

At  almost  every  turn  we  run  across 
flowers  and  potted  plants,  not  such 
gorgeous  blossoms  as  we  saw  yesterday 
at  the  flower  market  over  by  the  cathe- 
dral, but  fair  and  sweet  enough  for  or- 
dinary use.  There  are  sweet  peas,  calla 
lilies,  pansies,  violets,  and  poppies.  Such 
poppies  !  big  and  double,  red,  white,  and 
variegated.  The  poppy  fields,  with  their 
wealth  of  color,  along  the  Viga  canal, 
are  worth  going  many  a  mile  to  see. 
Presently  we  come  to  a  table  spread  with 
bouquets  of  sweet  herbs.  Besides  the 
kinds  we  are  accustomed  to  use  in  the 
States  there  are  many  that  we  cannot 
name.  The  Mexicans  believe  that,  to 
reach  the  acme  of  fine  cooking,  one  must 
be  familiar  with  all  things  savory  and 
hot.  All  about  us  are  booths  gay  with 
the  flame  of  chillies  and  draped  with 
strings  of  odorous  garlic  and  onions. 
And  then  there  are  beans,  tens  of  bushels 


of  them,  but  not  more  than  enough  to 
supply  the  demand ;  for  what  would  a 
Mexican  dinner  be  worth  without  its 
dessert  of  stewed  beans  ? 

We  pause  beside  a  counter  spread 
with  a  variegated  cover  of  fruit  to  watch 
a  young  woman,  whose  hunger  has  got 
the  better  of  her  commercial  instincts, 
prepare  butter-fruit  for  her  own  con- 
sumption. She  does  not  stop  to  peel  it, 
but  slices,  or  chips,  the  rather  purple- 
black  rind  and  green  pulp  into  a  wooden 
bowl.  Then  she  sprinkles  salt  over  the 
mass,  and  stirs  it  about  with  her  fingers. 
It  is  a  dish,  barring  the  rind,  fit  for  the 
gods,  could  the  gods  eat  it  without  see- 
ing the  fingers  that  prepared  it. 

All  the  time  we  are  followed  about  the 
huge  structure  by  half-grown  boys  with 
big,  round,  empty  baskets  on  their  heads. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  are  minus  the  most  important  part 
of  their  garments.  They  constitute  the 
delivery  force  of  the  market.  Our  host- 
ess beckons  one  of  the  lads  to  her,  and, 
as  she  makes  a  purchase,  puts  it  into 
the  basket  on  his  head.  When  we  leave 
the  market  house,  we  take  a  red-tagged 
carriage,  and  invite  our  Mexican  friend 
to  ride  with  us. 

"  No,"  replies  she,  "  I  must  keep  this 
boy  in  view,  or  we  shall  go  dinnerless, 
while  his  family  will  feast.  You  can't 
trust  them  a  minute  out  of  sight." 

So,  while  we  rode  past  shops  and 
Alameda  and  plazas  in  comfort,  she 
walked  the  long  way,  made  hot  by  the 
white  sunshine,  with  one  eye,  and  per- 
haps both,  on  her  small,  dusky  basket- 
bearer. 


A  Passing  Opportunity 

By  Amne  L.  Vrooman 


IT  was  inevitable  that  the  social  settle- 
ment movement  should  have  begun 
in  the  slums,  but  it  is  unthinkable 
that  it  should  long  continue  to  be  con- 
fined there.  The  sharp  line  which 
divides  civilization's  Inferno  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  gives  a  sad  pre-emi- 
nence to  the  dwellers  therein,  and  the 
newly  awakened  social  conscience  is  at 
first  irresistibly  impelled  to  their  rescue ; 
but  on  the  nearer  side  of  that  line  is  a 
wide  and  dreary  field,  where  the  effects 
of  poverty,  if  less  striking,  are  none  the 
less  bitter.  Here  men  and  women,  fully 
conscious  of  what  life  should  be,  are 
bravely  battling,  not  alone  for  the  means 
of  physical  existence,  but  for  a  share  in 
those  things  that  distinguish  man  from 
the  brute.  This  is  the  "  rising  democ- 
racy "  which  is  to  shape  the  destinies  "of 
the  country,  for  the  real  leaders  of  the 
people  will  be  the  men  who  know  at 
first  hand  the  wants  of  the  people.  To 
help  them  in  their  struggle  for  educa- 
tion, for  justice,  and  for  a  present 
amelioration  of  their  condition,  will  be 
the  privilege  of  the  elite  of  the  social 
settlement  workers. —  those  awakened 
minds  that  yearn  to  touch  causes,  and 
not  merely  to  mitigate  effects. 

While  spending  some  time  as  a  visitor 
in  a  settlement  in  East  London,  one  of 
its  most  intelligent  and  efficient  residents 
said  to  me :  "  1  have  come  to  see  so 
clearly  the  social  injustice  that  creates 
the  slums  that  I  am  no  longer  content  to 
work  among  its  effects.  I  want  to  help 
the  people  who  are  trying  to  reach 
causes."  Another,  whose  work  lay 
among  crippled  children  and  who 
seemed  specially  endowed  for  her  beauti- 
ful ministry,  said,  "This  is- my  work ; 
but  I  know   there  is  another  and  better, 


—  to  reach  the  causes  that  create  poverty 
and  destroy  life." 

A  firm  belief  that  the  social  settle- 
ment idea  was  capable  of  expansion 
along  these  lines  inspired  an  attempt 
three  years  ago  to  realize  it.  Ruskin 
Hall,  a  college  for  the  instruction  of 
workingmen  in  the  great  social  and 
political  problems  of  the  day,  was  just 
about  opening  its  doors  in  the  old  uni- 
versity city  of  ( )xford.  There  would  be 
gathered  the  fiower  of  the  working  class. 
eager  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
training  which  should  fit  them  to  use 
their  power  as  citizens  and  leaders  of 
their  class  with  wisdom  and  moderation. 
The  economic  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
little  community  of  students  was  assured, 
but  its  social  side  was  uncertain  in  that 
stronghold  of  conservatism  and  aristo- 
cratic prejudice.  Under  stress  of  this 
need  an  appeal  was  sent  through  the 
columns  of  the  Queen,  the  leading  Eng- 
lish woman's  paper,  for  help  in  organiz- 
ing the  social  and  domestic  life  of  this 
first  Labor  College  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  response  was  so  quick  and 
earnest  that  when,  one  month  later,  Feb. 
22,  1899,  tne  Hall  was  inaugurated,  the 
settlement  was  already  established  in  its 
own  house  in  the  pleasantest  part  of 
Oxford ;  and,  through  the  labors  and  in- 
fluence of  this  little  body  of  refined  and 
cultivated  women,  the  Ruskin  Hall  at 
once  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  social  and  college  life  of  Oxford. 

Their  work  was  many-sided.  As  no 
servants  were  kept  at  Ruskin  Hall,  the 
whole  work  of  the  house  fell  upon  the 
students,  who  were  generally  as  incom- 
petent to  meet  the  situation  as  their 
lordly  neighbors  in  Trinity  College.  One 
of    the    settlement    workers,    being    the 
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proud  possessor  of  a  cooking  school 
diploma,  as  well  as  of  college  honors, 
threw  herself  with  such  ardor  into  the 
work  of  training  the  men  for  their  new 
duties,  that  presently  order  succeeded 
chaos ;  and  soon  the  fame  of  Ruskin 
Hall's  immaculate  neatness  and  culinary 
skill  was  carried  by  admiring  visitors  far 
and  wide.  And  such  was  the  gratitude 
of  the  men,  that  their  instructress  in  the 
domestic  arts  at  once  attained  a  pre- 
eminence among  her  fellows  that  no 
service  of  theirs  in  other  fields  could 
affect.  It  became  quite  well  understood 
that,  owing  to  a  certain  masculine  sus- 
ceptibility to  things  gustatory,  she  was 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Hall. 

Other  residents  found  congenial  work 
in  coaching  backward  students,  helping 
in  the  immense  labor  of  the  ever  increas- 
ing Correspondence  School,  and  in  con- 
tributing to  the  little  magazine,  which  is 
the  organ  of  the  movement.  In  short, 
this  settlement  quickly  justified  its  exist- 
ence, and  pointed  the  way  to  a  new  field 
of  social  work  for  the  thousands  of  leis- 
ure class  women,  whose  unemployed  time, 
talents,  and  money  are  destroying  their 
health  of  soul  and  body. 

One  year  ago,  in  the  little  town  of 
Trenton,  Mo.,  Ruskin  College,  the  first 
American  institution  of  the  Ruskin  Hall 
Movement,  was  opened.  It  is  the  edu- 
cational end  of  the  Western  Co-operative 
Association,  which,  in  conception  and 
organization,  is  the  broadest  and  fullest 
expression  of  co  operative  principles  yet 
attempted.  This  association  has  taken 
the  almost  perfect  industrial  mechanism 
of  the  trust,  and  breathed  into  it  a  soul 
by  the  fusion  of  an  intelligent  altruism 
with  a  wise  individualism.  It  is  profit- 
sharing  plus  life,  for  which  alone  profits 
have  a  right  to  be ;  and  chief  among  the 
functions  of  social  life  is  education. 

In  connection  with  Ruskin  College, 
a  farm  of  two  thousand  acres,  with  some 
shops  and  factories,  affords  working 
students  the  means  of  living.    Education 


here  is  not  confined  to  the  political  and 
social  sciences,  but  is  general ;  and  the 
system  of  coeducation  prevails.  At 
once  it  will  be  seen  that  here,  even  more 
than  at  Oxford  three  years  ago,  the 
social  settlement,  with  its  moral  enthu- 
siasm and  awakened  social  conscience, 
is  essential  to  success.  The  sympathetic, 
disinterested,  and  unofficial  element, 
which  it  would  add  to  the  more  formal 
work  of  the  faculty,  cannot  be  supplied 
in  any  other  way ;  nor  can  its  absence  be 
atoned  for  by  any  substitute. 

The  great  need  at  Trenton  to-day,  as 
at  Oxford  three  years  ago,  is  domestic 
and  social.  Here  the  students  find 
lodgings  about  town,  and,  through  in- 
ability to  pay  liberally,  have  to  endure 
much  discomfort.  One  of  the  students, 
a  girl  of  exquisite  mental  endowments 
and  gifted  with  a  beautiful  voice,  has 
just  told  me  that  all  the  past  year  she 
has  boarded  in  a  house  where  the  family 
sewing-machine  was  kept  in  her  room, 
giving  all  members  an  excuse  for  en- 
trance at  any  moment.  She  endured  it, 
because  change  meant  only  annoyance 
in  some  other  shape,  as  she  could  not 
pay  enough  to  exact  her  own  condi- 
tions. 

The  discipline  and  domestic  order  of  a 
common  residence  hall  for  girl  students 
is  an  essential  in  any  college  where 
women  are  received  ;  but  here,  from  lack 
of  means  to  pay  the  salaries  demanded 
by  women  competent  to  organize  such  a 
work  and  maintain  its  dignity  and  use- 
fulness, it  has  not  been  attempted. 
Meanwhile  scores — yes,  hundreds  —  of 
capable  young  women,  fitted  by  wealth 
and  training  for  this  social  service,  are 
sitting  sorrowfully  amid  their  luxuries, 
saying  with  Solomon's  idle  woman,  at 
night,  "  Would  God  it  were  morning !" 
and  in  the  morning,  "  Would  God  it 
were  night !"  Yet  right  at  hand,  calling 
to  them,  is  a  work  which  would  make 
their  days  flow  like  a  song.  Labor  is 
not  the  curse  of  life.     Every  faculty  calls 
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imperiously  for  exercise.  To  train  and 
then  leave  them  idle  is  the  sure  road  to 
moral  and  physical  degeneration.  There 
is  joy  in  doing,  not  only  in  the  accom- 
plishment or  the  praise  that  greets  suc- 
cess, but  in  the  tug  and  strain  of  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  fibre,  and  the  asso- 
ciation with  those  awakened  souls  who 
are  making  civilization,  and  not  merely 
appropriating  its  fruits. 

To  mitigate  the  existing  evils  of  pov- 
erty, to  lighten  the  darkness  of  the  slums, 
is  a  noble  work ;  but  happier,  more  ef- 
fective, and  farther  reaching  in  its  results, 


is  that  work  whose  living  material  is  the 
American  manhood  and  womanhood,  still 
unpolluted  by  the  worst  effects  of  poverty, 
and  not  yet  enervated  by  wealth,  but 
strong,  resolute,  and  ambitious, —  the 
true  leaders  of  the  all-conquering  de- 
mocracy. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  to  touch 
causes,  and  shape  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  shape  the  future  of  this  land  of 
ours.  The  material  is  plastic  now,  but 
opportunities  do  not  wait. 

"  Let  me  do  what  I  may  to-day,  for  I 
shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 


A  Song  of  Seasons 


By  Kate  Matson  Post 


Spring  is  like  the  morning, 
And  summer  like  the  noon, 
And  autumn  like  the  sunset, 
That  follows  all  too  soon, 


Spring  is  white  with  blossoms, 
June  is  with  berries  red, 
But,  crowned  with  golden  splendor, 
Gay  autumn  bows  her  head. 


Sweet  is  spring's  first  freshness 
And  summer's  perfumed  breath, 
But  autumn  with  its  riches 
Foreshadows  only  death. 


Vox  Populi  and  the  Prophet- -No.  i 

By  Helen  Campbell 


T 


HE  coat  of  mail, —  that  is  what 
you  say,  is  it  not  ?  —  that  is 
past,"  said  the  Prophet,  with 
his  most  infantine  smile,  and  leaning 
back  in  the  generous  arm-chair  on  that 
broad  piazza  by  the  sea.  "  That  is  past, 
yes ;  but  another  remains,  and  passes 
not, —  no,  nor  will  pass  till  another  aeon, 
it  may  be.  And  that  other  is  the  self- 
conceit  that  encloses  the   Anglo-Saxon, 


who.  if  he  is  to  see  the  thing  as  it  is, 
must  have  head  knocked  against  the 
wall  till  there  is  chink  made  where  light 
will  enter.  Now  I,  who  am  English 
from  my  father,  but  Hindoo  from  my 
mother,  have  early  the  father  uppermost ; 
and  what  do  I  do  ?  I  know  not  Eng- 
land till  a  lad  of  years ;  but  he  who 
trained  me  from  babyhood  smiled  at  me 
wisely,  and   made  me   smile,  as  I   saw 
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that  I,  too,  would  have  it  no  way  but 
that  one  the  Anglo-Saxon  believes  shall 
be,  must  be,  as  he  goes  the  whole  world 
over,  conquering  and  destroying,  scorn- 
ing what  he  finds,  and  saying  always  to 
all  peoples,  '  They  are  heathen  that  know 
nothing.  Here  are  our  customs.  Fol- 
low them  or  be  '  — 

"  Yes,"  the  Prophet  ended  mildly,  an 
ellipsis  at  this  point.  "  But  he  who 
trained  me  said,  '  For  all  peoples  is  the 
knowledge  from  experience,  the  thing 
that  makes  what  your  Saxon  rolls  out  as 
vox populi,  each  nation  having  its  own  pos- 
session, whether  it  is  of  the  dish  that  is 
called  national  or  the  jurisprudence  they 
have  worked  out.  Look  at  it  well,  wher- 
ever you  go.  For  you  a  way  lies  over  all 
the  world.  Despise  nothing,  assimilate  all 
that  is  good,  and  know  that  at  the 
bottom  of  all  customs  lies  a  reason  that 
may  mean  a  wisdom  to  be  gained  by  him 
who  considers  it.'  Once  is  that  put  in 
my  head  ?  Nay,  but  hour  by  hour. 
1  Consider,  look.  Study  where  it  may 
connect,  or  be  dropped,  if  it  is  but  rem- 
nant of  an  ignorance  transforming  into 
knowledge.  Watch  all.  Choose  what 
you  will.' 

"Did  I  do  it  at  once?  No,  not  I. 
I  scorn,  even  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
less  and  less,  till  now  I  know  to  say,  as 
that  Hebrew  did  in  an  older  day,  '  Call 
nothing  common  or  unclean.'  For  the 
vox  populi  in  every  nation  is  surely  the 
sum  for  that  people.  It  is  of  God. 
They  must  live  by  it." 

The  Prophet  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
far  horizon  line,  as  if  out  of  the  space 
beyond  more  words  were  to  come,  his 
business  to  wait  till  they  arrived,  his 
reporter  following  the  look,  and  waiting 
peacefully  till  he  roused  to  more  demon- 
stration. It  might  even  not  come  till 
another  day,  for  such  were  his  method 
with  life ;  but  now  he  moved  and  smiled 
again,  as  he  met  the  eyes  bent  upon 
him. 

"  When  the  Englishman  comes  to  India, 


or  any  other  of  the  hot  climates  and 
countries  where  his  rule  is  to-day,  he 
will  sulk  and  fret  and  grumble  that 
there  is  not  served  to  him  his  sirloin, 
his  large  leg  of  mutton,  all  things  gross 
in  size  and  nature.  Steaks,  chops  of  a 
thickness,  and  the  native  table  are  a 
scorn  to  them.  But  they  find  they  must 
have  curry  and  all  its  brethren  in  pep- 
pers and  spices,  else  the  liver  can  do 
nothing  with  this  mass  of  meat  that  be- 
longs not  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  must 
be  subdued  and  transformed  and  over- 
ridden by  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But 
they  will  have  it,  and  add,  in  time,  all  the 
rest ;  and,  at  last,  the  liver  is  not.  It 
has  dried  up,  and  works  no  more  ;  and 
its  bile  is  in  his  countenance  and  his 
soul,  that  sees  all  life  jaundiced.  I 
know  them.  The  Anglo-Indian  is  a 
thing  apart.  But  all  are  not  so,  and, 
more  and  more,  it  will  be  that  we  enter 
among  a  people,  and  live  as  they,  and 
so  learn  of  them  the  thing  that  life  has 
taught.  The  American,  with  his  so 
nearly  three  hundred  years  away  from 
that  small  island  which  the  Englishman 
believes  the  only  real  world,  and  that  all 
the  rest  must  conform  to  its  littleness,  — 
the  American  is  cosmopolitan.  He  tries 
all,  even  when  he  sighs  within  for  some 
of  your  dishes  that  are  good,  but  no 
truly  national  dish,  as  the  olla  of  Spain, 
we  will  say.  But  you  are  of  all  peoples, 
and  so  will  have  all  dishes ;  and  your 
baked  bean  goes,  in  can,  to  the  Indies, 
as  the  Indies  give  back  curry  and  what 
you  will.  Cosmopolis  cannot  abide  by 
a  single  dish,  as  does  the  Spaniard  or 
him  of  any  tiny  nation,  that  America 
will  swallow  and  digest  and  assimilate, 
and,  in  the  end,  have  resultant  product 
that  is  American  with  Spanish  or  Greek 
or  Italian  flavor. 

"So  it  goes,  and  thus  all  dishes  are 
here.  And  now  I  tell  you  of  one  that  I 
shall  show  to  you  and  that  is  all  un- 
known. Out  of  Porto  Rico  I  have  taken 
it,  and  a  native  has  made  me  the  dem- 
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onstration  that  I  watch;  and  in  a  day 
that  is  not  too  entrancing,  as  now, — 
a  day  of  rain,  perhaps, —  I  will  make 
you  do." 

The  Prophet  rubbed  his  hands  softly, 
the  look  of  a  coming  joy  on  his  face. 
"  One  needs  not  to  do  it :  there  are  other 
things  that  are  better,  it  may  be,  yet 
hardly,  for  it  is  transformed  and  you 
know  it  not,— that  cucumber  that  they 
be  juggle.  See  now.  It  is  not  sugar 
alone  that  is  their  medium  of  sweet,  but 
sugars  according  to  what  they  see  is  cor- 
respondence,—  white  sugar,  yellow  sugar, 
brown  sugar, —  each  or  all,  it  may  be; 
and  then  is  syrup  and  molasses  and 
honey.  It  is  with  honey  that  they  do 
marvels  that  make  themselves  never  for- 
gotten. I  shall  tell  you.  But  the  cu- 
cumber, green  still,  but  tender,  the  top 
sliced  off  in  part  and  the  meat  within 
dug  out  and  cut  in  bits,  and  with  it 
chopped  or  pounded  nuts  and  spices, 
nard  and  cinnamon,  and  one  touch  of 
candied  ginger,  it  may  be,  and  a  little 
sugar,  and  so  small  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
all  is  put  in  the  hollow  shell  that  waits, 
and  the  top  is  bound  on ;  and  it  stews 
slowly,  slowly,  till  a  straw  may  go  through 
it.  And  then  there  is  sugar  brought  to 
the  thread,  such   as  you  make  for  fruits 


glacis^  and  you    lift   the    cucumber] 

derly  into  this  bath  that  makes  it  a 
crystal,  an  emerald  banana  it  might 
seem;  and  this  is  a  dessert  so  charming 
one  must  wonder  no  man  has  brought  it 
home  to  you  who  wait  for  the  next  new 
thing. 

"  But  this  is  ancient,  like  Aztec  sweet- 
meats. Them,  too,  I  have  learned. 
They  are  many.  I  tell  you,  too,  of 
something  that  is  not  jelly  and  is  not 
jam.  It  is  fruit,  guava,  or  pineapple,  best 
of  all,  that  has  slow  and  long  digestion 
in  hot  water  till  it  ends  as  just  mucilag- 
inous fluid,  all  the  woody  fibre  gone  in 
several  strainings,  and  then,  as  they  will, 
boiled  long  again  with  sugar,  rich  mo- 
lasses, or  honey,  and  a  Little  lime  juice,  at 
the  end,  for  some.  Chutney,  yet  not 
chutney.  And  tamarind,  too,  is  so  done, 
—  tamarind  water,  thick,  yet  to  be  poured, 
till  you  come  to  tamarind  paste  that 
again  can  be  dissolved,  a  thing  that  has 
virtue  in  all  ways  it  is  done, —  good  for 
sluggish  intestine  or  liver  that  dries." 

The  Prophet  paused,  and  looked  off  to 
the  east,  meditatively. 

"  It  is  the  cucumber  of  which  I  think ; 
and  to-morrow,  if  rain  comes,  we  do  that, 
and  I  tell  you  of  Porto  Rican  fruit 
custards.      But  now  we  wait." 


Carnival   in   the   North 

Arm  in  arm,  their,  branches  twined, 
Tall  maples  drink  the  mountain  wind, 
Reach  out  with  eagerness  to  seize 
Flagons  of  cool  October  breeze. 


Bravely  decked  in  yellow  and  red, 
Maples  stand  at  the  bright  throng's  head 
And  summon  the  firs  to  give  their  aid 
To  make  this  forest  masquerade, — 
Summon  even  the  solemn  firs 
To  join  the  ranks  of  roisterers  1 


Spruceland  woodsmen,  Pierre  and  Jean, 
Now  with  your  gayest  songs  lead  on ! 
Join  in  the  revel  the  trees  make  here, 
For  woods  will  be  sad  for  half  a  year; 
Riot  a  little, —  summer  is  spent, 
And  all  the  winter  the  woods  keep  Lent ! 
Francis  Sterne  Palmer,  in  Atlantic  Monthly 
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IHANKS,  my  dear  young  lady. 
A  most  refreshing  drink,"  said 
our  old  friend,  Bishop  S. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  a  story  which  I 
must  tell  you  when  I  have  finished  the 
draught." 

The  drink  was  an  invention  of  Lois's, — 
Grape  Shrub.  A  large  tumbler  of  grape 
jelly  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  hot  water. 
Add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cold  water, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  acid  phosphate, 
juice  and  a  few  cuttings  of  the  rind  of 
one  lemon,  a  spoonful  or  two  of  sugar, 
and  a  piece  of  ice. 

Served  in  tall  lemonade  glasses  with 
a  straw,  it  looks  tempting  and  is  refresh- 
ing. It  is  a  good  substitute  for  grape 
juice,  as  the  jelly  is  more  portable  than 
liquid. 

"  The  story,"  said  the  bishop,  as  he 
handed  Lois  the  empty  glass,  "  may  be 
called  '  A  Home  Missionary,'  and  is  as 
follows  :  — 

"  The  Rev.  Thaddeus  Brewer  was  the 
proud  father  of  three  fine  boys.  Serene 
in  the  thought  that  they  were  happy  in- 
heritors of  the  sterling  virtues  of  his 
Puritan  ancestors,  he  managed  his 
household  with  Spartan  simplicity  and 
religious  fervor,  so  that,  when  Thaddeus, 
Jr.,  Hieronymus,  and  Myron  were  ready 
for  college,  they  were  handsome,  sturdy 
lads,  honoring  truth  and  bravery,  and 
with  what  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  called  the 
'  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts.' 

"  Their  mother  was  of  that  gentle, 
amiable  temperament  which  allowed  her 
to  be  effaced,  absorbed,  in  the  '  Tut,  tut, 
and  you,  too,'  regime  of  her  better  half. 

"  To  be  sure,  the  discipline  of  the 
boys  had  been  a  trifle  stern ;  and,  in 
instilling  the  commandment,  '  Honor  thy 
father,'  etc.,  Mr.  Brewer  had  lost  the 
dear  delights  of  comradeship  with  them. 


"  Owing  to  a  weak  throat  and  a  large 
inheritance  of  '  the  root  of  all  evil,'  the 
Rev.  Thaddeus  had  given  up  preaching. 
Therefore,  he  had  time  to  prepare  his 
sons  for  Harvard.  Whenever  the  stress 
of  mathematics  or  classics  seemed  bur- 
densome, he  comforted  himself  by  the 
thought  that  his  sons  were  not  exposed 
to  the  peculiar  temptations  of  a  large 
preparatory  school, —  temptations  of 
which  he  had  only  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, since  he  had  been  tutored  by  the 
clergyman  of  his  native  village. 

"  Behold  the  three  lads,  then,  launched 
into  college  life,  one  by  one,  without  an 
idea  of  its  peculiar  and  fascinating  influ- 
ences, all  the  harmless  delights  of  indulg- 
ing in  theatre  parties,  club  suppers,  and 
similar  recreations  from  hard  study,  thus 
being  increased  for  them  tenfold.  And 
if,  when  exposed  to  the  subtle  forms  of 
vice  to  be  found  in  all  great  centres,  they 
had  proved  the  truth  of  the  adage,  '  He 
only  is  strong  who  has  resisted  tempta- 
tion,' they  could  surely  thank  their  in- 
herited tendencies  more  than  their  train- 
ing. 

"  Of  course,  these  recreations  were 
never  mentioned  at  home.  The  boys 
were  '  wise  as  serpents '  in  Cambridge 
and  '  harmless  as  doves  '  in  L. 

"  About  this  time  Grandma  Brewer 
was  taken  ill,  and  the  doctor  prescribed 
beer  for  certain  symptoms.  Beer  for 
grandma !  To  the  boys  it  meant  beer 
for  them,  too,  if  they  could  get  it.  Their 
father  explained  elaborately  that  nothing 
but  his  mother's  extreme  need  would 
have  caused  him  to  depart  from  his  good 
old  custom,  and  that  he  was  very  glad  he 
could  say  that  his  sons  had  never  seen  a 
drop  of  any  liquor  or  stimulating  drink 
in  his  house.  Of  course,  illness  caused 
exceptions  ;  and  it  was  right  for  grandma 
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to  have  the  beer,  and  right  for  him  to 
keep  it  for  her. 

"That  night,  after  mother  and  father 
were  safe  in  their  room,  the  boys  drank 
a  bottle  of  beer,  each.  Owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  spice  'forbidden,'  it  seemed  better 
than  any  they  had  ever  tasted.  A  fresh 
bottle  was  put  on  the  ice  for  grandma, 
and  the  empty  ones  hidden  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket. 

11  •  Good  thing  for  grandma  if  we  help 
her  out  often/  commented  Myron,  as 
they  stood  smiling  at  each  other  like  mis- 
chievous boys.  '  'Twould  be  bad  for  her 
to  drink  stale  beer.' 

"  The  next  Saturday  evening  it  hap- 
pened that  all  three  had  engagements. 

"  Myron,  who  had  been  canoeing  with 
a  friend,  came  in  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
found  everybody  in  bed,  as  he  supposed. 
He  tiptoed  to  the  ice -chest  for  a  drink 
of  beer.  But,  alas  !  there  was  only  one 
bottle  to  be  had  ;  and  that  must  be  saved 
for  dear  grandma.  And  his  mouth 
watered  for  a  drink  !  He  would  take  just 
one  swallow !  So  he  snapped  off  the 
stopple,  tipped  up  the  bottle,  and  drank. 

"  '  My  !  but  that  was  good  ! '  he  mut- 
tered. '  Wish  I  dared  take  more.  Must 
have  drunk  half  a  glassful  as  it  is. 
Guess  I'll  nil  her  up  with  water. 
Grandma'll  never  know  the  difference.' 
So  the  bottle  received  a  complement  of 
good  town  water,  was  duly  corked,  and 
put  back  on  the  ice.  Myron  went  off  to 
bed  happy,  and  enjoyed  the  sleep  at- 
tendant upon  a  virtuous  action. 

"  Hieronymus  came  in  half  an  hour 
later,  tired  and  thirsty.  Like  Myron,  he 
tiptoed  to  the  ice-chest,  made  the  same 
discover)'  of  a  solitary  bottle  of  beer, 
yielded  to  the  same  desire  for  just  one 
swallow,  and  had  the  same  brilliant  idea 
of  raising  the  lowered  contents  with 
water.  But,  unlike  Myron,  he  shook  his 
head  as  he  walked  to  the  faucet,  and 
murmured  :  '  Mighty  poor  beer  !  It  must 
be  getting  flat.'  And  he  went  off  to  bed 
with  his  thirst  effectually  quenched. 


••  Very   near  midnight   Thaddeus,  Jr., 

came  in  from  a  jolly  poker  party.  It  had 
been  very  jolly.  In  spite  of  —  or  because 
of  —  the  liquid  refreshments  of  the  even- 
in-,  he  tiptoed  into  the  kitchen  saying  to 
himself,  •  1*11  just  look  at  grandma's 
beer,   and   see   if  it's  keeping  well.' 

>(  He,  like  the  others,  discovered  the 
lone  bottle,  and  waxed  merry.  He- 
clasped  it  to  his  breast  and  executed  a 
pas  sen/ from  the  latest  '  Hasty  Pudding  ' 
play,  singing,— 

'  Just  one  beer,  only  just  one  beer; 
I'll  be  happy  forever  with  just  one  beer.' 

"'Well,'  he  muttered,  '  I  must  have  a 
taste.      We'll  water  it  for  grandma.' 

"  He  tipped  the  bottle  and  swallowed 
eagerly,  but  drew  it  from  his  lips  with  a 
disgusted  air,  and  examined  the  con- 
tents, then  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
never  wanted  to  taste  such  stuff  again 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

"  '  Half  a  glass  of  water  in  that  will 
make  it  taste  better,'  he  muttered  as  he 
brought  the  liquid  to  its  normal  height. 
1  Here's  to  good  H2O  ! '  And  he  drank 
some  water  with  evident  relish. 

"  Toward  four  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing Madam  Brewer  had  an  alarming  ill 
turn.  So  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  was  called, 
and  once  more  the  beer-bottle  was  taken 
from  the  ice.  The  poor  invalid  ceased 
groaning  long  enough  to  drink  a  glassful 
of  the  concoction,  then  found  voice 
enough  to  accuse  her  son  and  nurse  of 
poisoning  her  and  to  threaten  to  changa 
her  will.  This  led  to  investigation,  and 
Miss  Titmarsh  declared  that  one  of  the 
boys  had  watered  the  beer. 

"  Thereupon  the  virtuous  father  be- 
came highly  indignant,  and  gave  his 
opinions  of  his  sons  and  of  the  nurse  for 
hinting  such  a  thing.  This  gave  her  a 
longed  for  opportunity  to  speak  her  mind. 

" '  You  needn't  be  so  huffy  about  it. 
You've  only  yourself  to  blame  for  the 
trick.  You've  frowned  down  all  inno- 
cent  indulgences,   and   never  sought   to 
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make  home  attractive  nor  encouraged 
your  sons'  confidences.  You  send  them 
to  Harvard  brought  up  in  this  way,  and 
expect  them  to  be  anchorites  from  choice. 
Bah  !  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not 
unprincipled  rakes.  You've  got  off  too 
easily,  and  I  hope  it  will  teach  you  a 
lesson.' 

"  Breakfast  that  morning  was  an  un- 
usually silent  one,  even  for  that  house- 
hold ;  and,  after  it  was  over,  Mr.  Brewer 
invited  his  sons  into  his  study. 

"  '  My  sons,'  he  began  solemnly,  '  I 
have  a  very  sad  duty  to  perforin  this 
morning.  You  know  that  your  grand- 
mother was  ill  in  the  night  and  needed 
s  >me  beer.  I  brought  up  the  only  bottle 
in  the  house,  and  she  drank  some.  I  am 
grieved  to  say  that  one  of  you  young  men 
had  drunk  from  that  bottle  and  then  filled 
it  up  with  water.  Miss  Titmarsh  said 
so.  To  think  that  one  of  my  sons  should 
be  guilty  of  such  things  !  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  ask  which  one  of  you  did  it. 
The  guilty  one  shows  his  sin  in  his  face.' 
"  The  worthy  man  paused,  and  looked 
straight  at  Myron,  his  dearly  loved 
youngest. 

"  Myron  cleared  his  throat,  and,  blush- 
ing fiery  red,  said :  '  Yes,  father,  I  ac- 
knowledge my  fault.  It  was  a  thought- 
less thing  to  do,  but  I  did  it.  I  came  in, 
tired  and  thirsty,  and  wanted  a  drink ; 
but,  when  I  watered  the  beer,  I  didn't 
think  grandma  would  know  the  differ- 
ence.     I'm  very  sorry.' 

"  The  two  other  boys  looked  at  Myron 
with  evident  astonishment  as  they  heard 
his  confession.  As  soon  as  he  had  fin- 
ished speaking,  Hieronymns  broke  out 
impetuously:  4  Look  here,  Myron,  I  don't 
need  my  younger  brother  to  tell  lies  to 
shield  me.  I  can  own  up  for  myself. 
Father,  I'm  very  sorry.  I  took  grand- 
ma's beer,  and  /  put  in  the  water,  so 
don't  blame  Myron.' 

"  He  had  hardly  finished  this  con- 
fession when  Thaddeus,  Jr.,  bristled  up 
like  a  young  turkey-cock. 


"  '  Stuff  and  nonsense  ! '  he  shouted. 
'  You  fellows  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves  to  lie  like  that  to  shield  me. 
I  can  shoulder  my  own  sins.  Father, 
don't  you  believe  them.  I  drank  that 
beer,  and  /  filled  the  bottle  up  with 
water.' 

"  '  Father,'  called  Myron,  1 1  tell  you 
/  did   it.' 

"  '  No,'  hurried  in  Hieronymus,  '  / 
did  it.' 

" '  I  tell  you  I  did  it.  so  there ! ' 
shouted  Thaddeus,  Jr.,  now  very  angry. 

"  A  more  amazed  set  of  people  could 
not  be  imagined ;  and,  when  it  finally 
dawned  upon  them  that  they  were  all 
guilty,  the  joke  was  heartily  appreciated, 
even  by  the  stern  parent. 

"  After  they  had  been  sufficiently  hi- 
larious, Mr.  Brewer  continued :  '  And 
now,  boys,  it  is  my  turn  to  confess.  I 
did  '  some  serious  thinking  last  night 
after  Miss  Titmarsh  gave  me  a  piece  of 
her  mind  ;  and  I  want  to  beg  your  par- 
don for  having  been  too  stern  with  you. 
In  my  anxiety  that  you  should  be  good 
men,  I  choked  out  all  innocent  amuse- 
ments, and  your  young  lives  must  have 
been  stupid.' 

" '  Now,'  he  continued,  '  you  must 
help  me  to  do  better.  I'll  order  a  case 
of  beer  the  first  thing,  so  that  grandma 
needn't  be  ruined  with  watered  stock; 
and  I  want  you  boys  to  feel  that  home  is 
the  best  place  in  the  world  for  enjoying 
yourselves.' 

" '  You're  all  right,  father ! '  cried 
Myron.     '  We'll  shake  hands  on  it.' 

"  An  hour  afterward  the  Rev.  Thad- 
deus Brewer  might  have  been  seen  plac- 
ing a  carefully  wiped  beer-bottle  on  the 
shelf  with  his  heathen  idols.  A  tearful 
little  woman  stood  beside  him. 

"  '  I  think,  my  dear,'  he  said  to  her, 
'  that  bottle  was  filled  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness ;  and,  when  I  tasted  it  in 
grandma's  room,  I  got  a  much-needed 
dose.' 

"■  And    now,    madam,"  continued    the 
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Bishop,  "  I  want  to  ask  your  advice 
about  Tom  Bovvker.  I  told  you  that  he 
had  been  to  me  about  playing  golf  down 
here  Sunday  mornings." 

11  My  dear  sir,  your  story  has  answered 
the  question.  Tom  is  shut  up  in  a 
counting-house  six  days  in  the  week. 
Is    he    going   to    be    a    better  or   worse 


young  man  for  spending  the  morning  of 
God's  Rest  Day  tramping  over  His  fields. 

filling  his  lungs  with  pure  air,  while 
enjoying  the  glories  of  God's  world  ? 
Will  he  not  carry  back  to  the  city  purer, 
better  thoughts?  And  will  he  not  go  to 
church  more  regularly  in  the  winter  to 
make  up  for  it  ?      I  think  so." 


The    Bedtime    Prayer 

When  softly  brooding  dark  comes  down 

And  starry  lamps  shine  overhead, 
When  over  all  the  restless  town 

The  peaceful  wing  of  night  is  spread, 
Within  the  houses  safe  and  warm 

The  little  children  climb  the  stair, 
And,  folded  safe  from  want  and  harm, 

They  kneel  and  say  their  bedtime  prayer. 

And  when  J've  tucked  them  into  bed, 

And  quiet  falls  within  the  room 
Where  all  their  sweet  good-nights  are  said, 

I  pause  to  pierce  the  outer  gloom  ; 
And  from  without  a  moan  of  pain 

My  spirit  hears,  as  onward  fare 
The  ragged  host,  with  soil  and  stain, 

Of  those  who  know  no  bedtime  prayer. 

And  in  my  heart  the  questions  rise, 

And  still  I  wonder  why  —  and  why  — 
The  difference  put  'twixt  those  and  these  — 

And  wherefore  goes  the  world  awry. 
No  answer  comes,  and  still  I  yearn 

O'er  homeless  little  ones  who  share 
No  guarded  fold,  nor  ever  turn 

To  whisper  low  their  bedtime  prayer. 

O  Thou  who  here  wast  shelterless, 

Who  had  not  where  to  lay  thine  head, 
On  these,  thy  children,  look  and  bless, 

And  send  them  love  and  daily  bread  ! 
Then,  when  the  night  comes  dark'ning  down, 

Fold  all  the  lambs  in  thy  sweet  care  ; 
And  o'er  each  tattered  cap  and  gown 

Breathe  thou  for  them  a  bedtime  prayer. 

Lillias  C.  Nevin,  in  Christian  Register. 
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THE  Boston  Cooking  School 
opens  October  1  with  larger 
classes  and  increased  facilities 
of  instruction.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  normal  class  of 
1903  is  far  larger  than  the  school  can 
accommodate,  though  the  number  of 
pupils  received  this  year  will  exceed  that 
of  any  preceding  year. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  in  reference  to 
this  school  that  the  graduates  of  other 
technical  schools  come  here  to  learn  in 
a  practical  manner  the  art  of  cookery. 
Its  graduates,  too,  are  called  upon  to  fill 
the  most  responsible  positions  wherever 
household  economics  are  concerned. 

The  managers  and  teachers  are  in 
unison,  and  propose  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  excellence  and  enlarge  the 
usefulness  of  the  school, —  to  make  of 
this  year's  work  a  precedent  for  years  to 
come. 

THE  annual  migration  from  the 
city  and  suburban  towns  to  the 
country  and  thence  home  again 
has  taken  place,  and  the  more  serious 
occupations  of  life  have  been  resumed 
once  more.  One  who  has  wandered 
near  or  far  in  his  vacation  rambles  can- 
not fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  beautiful  homes 
scattered  everywhere  over  the  land  is 
very  large,  indeed.  The  simple  cottage 
and  palatial  residence  crowd  upon  city 
and  village  streets.  They  line  the  sea- 
shore, dot  the  surrounding  landscape, 
and  climb  high  up  the  mountain  sides. 
Surely,  this  may  be  pre-eminently  called 
the  land  of  comfortable  homes. 

The  celebration  of  Old  Home  week,  a 
custom  recently  begun  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  tends  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  charming  features  of  rural  life,  and 
to  cherish  the  fond  memories  that  ever 
linger  about  the  place  called  home. 

And  yet  the  visitor  to  mountain  and 
seaside  too  often  has  occasion  to  won- 
der  that   the  country  farmer  or  inland 
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dweller  does  not  make  his  place  more 
wholesome  and  inviting.  Inducements 
are  not  wanting.  Nature  does  much  to 
adorn  country  scenery,  though  her  lavish 
gifts  need  pruning.  Just  a  little  display 
of  taste  and  the  skilful  expenditure  of 
one's  own  time  and  labor,  rather  than 
the  use  of  much  money,  are  all  the  re- 
quirements that  are  called  for  to  render 
many  a  long-neglected  country  home- 
stead beautiful,  where  now,  alas  !  only 
neglect  and  thriftlessness  appear.  No 
doubt  in  respect  to  health,  comfort,  and 
even  gain,  ever)-  effort  in  the  line  of  im- 
provement would  prove  a  wise  invest- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  yearly  the  tide  of  travel  to 
the  country  is  increasing,  and  the  de- 
mand for  summer  homes  is  growing 
apace.  And,  yet,  the  life  of  the  farmer 
is  said  to  be  dull  and  monotonous.  But 
does  he  not  make  it  so  ?  What  enter- 
prise more  interesting  can  one  enter 
upon  than  that  of  improving  and  beauti- 
fying some  spot  of  earth,  especially  if 
that  spot  be  home  and  its  environments  ? 
It  is  interest,  zeal  in  one's  daily  pursuit, 
that  renders  life  tolerable.  Likewise  in- 
terest or  enthusiasm  is  the  one  thing 
needful  to  give  suitable  charm  and  zest 
to  home  life  anywhere. 

THE  statement  is  made  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  advancing  the 
world  over,  but  in  no  land  is 
the  increase  so  large  as  in  the  United 
States.  Certainly,  in  this  country  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  winter  in  respect 
to  the  cost  of  living  is  not  promising.  It 
rises  spectre-like.  To  the  rich  a  rise  in 
the  necessaries  of  life  matters  little ;  but 
to  the  family  of  humble  means  it  por- 
tends deprivation,  hardship,  and  posi- 
tive suffering.  Whatever  the  issue  of 
the  coal  strike  may  be,  it  will  surely 
result  in  an  advance  in  price  of  this  the 
most  necessary  and  considerable  item 
in  household  expense. 

In  disturbances  of  this  kind  the  oper- 


ator and  dealer  suffer  no  permanent 
loss.  Their  profits  are  made  good  by 
the  increase  in  price  of  products,  which 
advance  the  consumer  inevitably  pays. 
The  mine  operator,  for  instance,  will 
look  out  for  his  expenditure,  and  the 
coal  dealer  will  make  no  less  profit; 
for  the  people  who  burn  the  coal  must 
pay  the  account  in  full. 

In  these  days  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  price  of  commodities  is  not 
regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  it  is  fixed  arbitrarily  by 
the  will  of  the  dealers.  We  find  it  incon- 
venient even  to  buy  potatoes  save  by 
the  quart  and  fruits  by  the  piece  or 
dozen,  and  yet  crops  of  all  kinds  were 
never  more  abundant  everywhere. 

For  existing  evils  in  our  methods  of 
trade  and  commerce  we  can  conceive  of 
no  other  than  a  single  remedy.  The 
people  must  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  learn  to  see  to  it,  through  the 
legislators  they  choOse,  that  no  unnat- 
ural barriers  shall  be  set  up,  which  shall 
hinder  the  freest  exchange  of  any  prod- 
uct of  earth  with  every  other  product, 
labor  included.  The  good  things  of 
earth  and  toil  are  in  abundance,  could 
these  only  be  reasonably  and  justly 
shared. 


IN  most  pursuits  to-day  less  of  theory 
and  science  and  more  of  skill  in 
application,  or  doing,  is  called  for. 
The  tendency  of  schools,  in  the  past,  has 
been  to  teach  theories  and  discipline  the 
mind, —  an  aim  that  is  entirely  commend- 
able as  far  as  it  goes.  As  a  result,  how- 
ever, the  so-called  educated  class,  es- 
pecially the  younger  portion  of  it,  seem 
to  think  they  have  a  call  to  teach  others 
how  to  do  rather  than  to  do  anything 
themselves.  It  matters  not  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  may  have  little  or 
nothing  to  impart. 

In  fact,  most  young  people  who  think 
they  have  a  call  to  preach  are  simply 
mistaken.     It  is  easy  to  teach  others,  if 
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one  has  anything  worthy  to  teach  ;  but 
how  few  in  these  days  have  anything 
new  or,  at  least,  important  to  proclaim  ! 
We  are  surfeited  already  with  useless 
sayings  and  teachings.  In  many  a  phase 
of  progressive  civilization,  theories  are 
helpful.  Science,  without  doubt,  is  a 
grand  factor.  We  cannot  have  too  much 
of  it.  Every  child  in  the  land  should  be 
well  educated :  there  is  no  question 
about  that ;  but  what  this  age  needs 
most  is  the  intelligent  and  skilful  work- 
man in  larger  numbers. 

In  the  matter  of  domestic  science,  for 
instance,  few  teachers  of  the  theory  of 
housekeeping  are  in  demand  ;  but  the 
call  for  experienced  cooks  and  intelligent, 
capable  housekeepers  is  unlimited.  In 
this  calling,  above  all  others,  theory  is 
of  least  concern.  Scientific  knowledge 
avails,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate application  of  domestic  arts  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  household  alone 
will  suffice.  Here  instruction  should  be 
given  through  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion. The  teacher  must  be  an  adept  in 
methods,  and  the  pupil  must  be  trained 
by  the  actual  processes  of  doing. 

Besides,  it  is  presumable  that  most 
young  women,  who  are,  as  a  class,  more 
nearly  concerned  in  matters  domestic, 
are  to  be  engaged  at  some  time  in  practi- 
cal housekeeping  as  a  part,  at  least,  of 
life's  calling.  In  training  for  usefulness, 
therefore,  should  not  this  fact,  as  a  mo- 
tive, be  kept  ever  in  sight  ?  One  thing  is 
certain  :  skilled  help  in  the  home  is  not 
now  attainable.  Women  must  know  how 
to  conduct  their  own  housekeeping,  else 
reform  therein  can  never  be  achieved. 


BUCKLE  in  his  "  History  of  Civil- 
ization "  names  food  as  one  of 
the  four  physical  agents  which 
exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  on 
civilization. 

Count   Rumford   goes  a  step   farther, 
and   in    Vol.    I.    of    his    works     writes : 


"  The  number  of  inhabitants  who  may 
be  supported  in  any  country  upon  its 
internal  produce  depends  about  as  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  Art  of  Cookery  as 
upon  that  of  Agriculture  ;  but,  if  cookery 
be  of  so  much  importance,  it  certainly 
deserves  to  be  studied  with  the  greatest 
care.  Cookery  and  Agriculture  are  arts 
of  civilized  nations :  savages  understand 
neither  of  them." — Food  and  Cookery. 

AN  interesting  experiment  in  pub- 
lic education  in  New  York  City 
is  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Technical  High  School  for  Girls,  which 
is  to  be  opened  to  classes  next  Monday. 
The  new  institution  will  require  all  tech- 
nical students  to  take  a  complete  course 
in  housekeeping,  cooking,  and  sanitation. 
It  will  offer  a  four-year  classical  or  scien- 
tific course,  a  two-year  business  course, 
and  a  two-year  trade  course  in  millinery, 
dressmaking,  applied  art,  printing,  library 
economy,  and  manual  industries,  such  as 
bookbinding,  paper-box  making,  and 
kindred  trades.  While  a  complete  busi- 
ness training  is  offered  by  the  school, 
there  is  a  leaning  toward  domestic 
science  and  the  trades  for  which  women 
are  peculiarly  adapted.  Even  those 
students  selecting  a  business  course 
must,  in  the  second  year,  learn  some 
handicraft  work.  The  effect  of  this  will 
be  that  the  girl  who  graduates  from  this 
school,  after  taking  the  business  course, 
will  know  something  of  making  and 
managing  a  home,  and  may  also  learn, 
if  she  chooses,  how  to  make  her  own 
dresses  and  hats. —  Hie  Beacon. 


A  Correction 

The  article  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
magazine  on  "A  Village  Improvement 
Society,"  accredited  to  Mrs.  Caroline 
Hoffman,  was  prepared  conjointly  by 
Mrs.  Hoffman  and  Miss  Agnes  Canning, 
of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


After  Breakfast  Chat 

By  Kate  Gannett  Wells 


October  Reflections 


w 


HERE  did  you  spend  the 
summer  ?  "  is  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  by  mutual  ac- 
quaintances as  they  meet  again  October 
days.  Then,  too  often,  follows  a  rehearsal 
of  small  grievances :  "  We  lived  on  fish 
and  lamb.  The  fish  was  seldom  fresh, 
and  always  badly  cooked,  while  the 
French  variations  on  lamb  gave  new 
names  to  the  same  meat  seven  days  in 
the  week." 

"  But  you  had  a  good  time  ? "  is  replied. 

"  On  the  whole,  yes.  Some  people 
were  pleasant."  And  the  two  separate 
with  not  a  word  about  the  sea,  the  woods, 
the  sunset.  Verily,  it  is  people  that 
make  the  summer,  not  the  country. 
According  to  social  likes  and  dislikes  is 
the  vacation  season  judged  pleasant  or 
disagreeable. 

Then  in  October  one  reckons  how 
much  he  has  paid  in  honest  board  and 
in  barely  earned  fees,  and  frequently 
may  justly  grumble  at  the  account. 
Moreover,  life  in  summer  is  complicated, 
though  needlessly  (for  the  grandson  of 
an  emperor  is  a  head  waiter  in  Vienna, 
and  sons  of  nobles  are  waiters  in  New 
York),  by  the  collegiate  boys  and  girls 
who  serve  as  waiters  and  waitresses, 
and  by  the  perpetual  adjustment  of  fees 
proportionate  to  services  and  rank,  when 
often  the  guest  himself  might  be  feed 
for  his  long-suffering,  silently  borne. 
Why  should  not  every  employer  pay  his 
employees  enough  to  do  away  with  fees, 
or  else  have  printed  schedules  on  walls 
and  doors  stating  the  rate  of  fees  ?  for  a 
nervous  guest,  ten  cents  a  meal ;  for  a 


fault-finding  one,  twenty-five  cents  a 
meal;  for  a  pleasant,  easy-going  person, 
no  fee  !  What  a  premium  on  pleasant- 
ness ! 

From  the  independence  of  a  large 
hotel  to  the  close  touch  of  a  boarding- 
house  extend  the  varying  degrees  of  a 
good  time.  One  may  say  she  likes  to 
be  let  alone:  all  the  same  she  knows 
and  feels  it,  if  she  is  not  taken  into  the 
"  inner  circle  "  of  a  hotel,  save  when  it 
is  so  big  that  it  has  many  eddies,  in 
one  or  other  of  which  she  is  usually 
engulfed.  If  not,  how  lonely  she  may 
be  unless  she  has  made  the  trees  and 
the  waves  her  comrades  ! 

The  bother  of  a  small  hotel  (the 
smaller  it  is,  the  greater  the  bother)  is 
the  stress  of  twinges  and  pricks  of  con- 
science which  its  conglomerate  existence 
awakes.  Must  I  be  cordial  ?  If  so,  how 
far  ?  I  am  courteous,  I  bow,  I  even  say 
"  Good-morning,"  if  I  regularly  meet  the 
same  person ;  but  one  has  to  go  slowly 
in  matters  of  acquaintance.  I  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  my  room.  Oh,  she 
would  not  care  about  knowing  me  ;  yet 
who  is  she,  really  ?  Such  different  kinds 
of  peoj>le  have  the  same  name.  All 
this  and  more  is  constantly  averred  by 
the  courteous,  and,  down  at  the  bottom 
of  her  heart,  kind-hearted  person,  who 
runs  the  gamut  of  small  objections  to  a 
frank  cordiality,  which  need  not  have 
compromised  her,  and  which  would  have 
enlivened  another. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  unknown  indi- 
vidual leaves,  whereupon  the  fearsome 
coguest   at   the    same    hotel  is    sure   to 
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hear  incidentally  that  the  departed 
knew  some  one  whom  she  knew,  or  there 
might  have  been  a  basis  for  safe  inter- 
course if  she  had  known  such  fact 
sooner.  Too  late  !  the  person  cautious, 
fearful  by  nature,  is  slow  in  learning  that 
there  is  no  negligible  quality  in  social 
intercourse.  It  always  pays  to  know 
something  about  everybody. 

When  one  is  really  ill  in  a  hotel,  then 
kindliness  beams ;  but  why  must  one  be 
sick  in  order  to  have  people  cordial  to 
one  ?  Cordiality  is  much  more  delight- 
ful than  flowers,  dainties,  and  books. 

Coupled  with  this  fearsome  character- 
istic of  summer  haunts  is  another  one, — 
the  pesky  lack  of  truth, —  not  downright 
lies  nor  cruel  slander,  but  the  utterance 
of  half-truths,  of  only  one  side  of  a 
question,  of  exaggeration,  prejudice,  and 
of  failure  to  repeat  the  manner  in  which 
a  remark  is  made.  Manner  often  modi- 
fies a  criticism  into  just  a  joke  or  a  per- 
ception of  the  humorous  side  of  words 
and  things ;  for,  if  one  is  not  willing  to 
be  laughed  at,  when  there  is  no  malice  in 
the  laugh,  then  one  cannot  abide  even 
with  himself,  for  any  one  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  comicality  of  himself.  Still 
the  social  lie  might  sing  itself  a  lullaby 
all  day  long  on  hotel  piazzas  and  cor- 
ridors :  — 

"  First  somebody  told  it, 

Then  the  room  wouldn't  hold  it, 

So  the  busy  tongues  rolled  it 

Till  they  got  it  outside. 

Then  the  crowd  came  across  it, 

And  never  once  lost  it, 

But  tossed  it  and  tossed  it 

Till  it  grew  long  and  wide." 

Yet  there  is  no  other  place  where 
grace  and  sympathy  of  manner  and 
speech,  to  say  nothing  of  act,  can  find 
such  a  large  arena  in  which  to  be  seen 
and  felt  as  in  a  summer  hotel.  Said 
some  one,  speaking  of  a  large  boarding- 
house  :  "  It  was  lamb  and  hot  biscuit  all 
the  time,  but  there  were  lots  of  small 
college  professors  and  their  wives  and 
school  principals  there.     All  had  small 


salaries  and  wore  ready-made  clothes ; 
but  each  one  had  a  hobby,  so  it  was  jolly 
and  accommodating.  For  the  camera 
'  fiend,'  on  a  joint  walk,  waited  for  the 
bird  '  fiend,'  and  the  mushroom-hunter 
for  the  finder  of  glacial  marks." 

"  Well,"  answered  her  companion, 
"  I've  been  in  a  hotel,  where  so  many 
people  had  private  parlors  there  was  no 
one  in  the  public  parlor,  and  where  each 
two  persons  had  two  rooms,  and  every 
single  person  had  a  maid  or  valet,  so, 
while  all  the  rooms  were  taken  all  the 
time,  there  were  not  many  persons  in 
evidence  at  any  one  time." 

In  these  words  lies  the  gist  of  this 
question  of  summer  sociability.  Those 
who  have  private  parlors  want  only 
"  select "  intercourse ;  and  they  get  it, 
and  inferentially  are  supposed  to  deprive 
other  people  of  their  right  to  know  every- 
body in  a  hotel.  Educationally,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  a  good  thing  to  be  thrown 
together  and  compelled  to  enjoy  or  en- 
dure each  other's  companionship  in  a 
small  boarding-house.  If  one  wants 
people  more  than  to  be  in  a  special  place, 
go  where  people  are.  If  one  decides 
first  on  the  place,  abide  by  it  and  take 
one's  chances  with  people.  All  the  same 
companionship  is  soothing,  and  nature  is 
lonely  in  all  her  loveliness  ;  for  few  are 
poets,  artists,  dreamers,  or  self-centred, 
and  so  depend  on  other  persons. 

If  the  table  is  poor,  tell  the  manager, 
not  the  sitter  at  the  next  table  nor  the 
head  waiter.  Go  above  him  to  head- 
quarters, complain,  but  don't  lose  your 
temper ;  for  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  his. 
Then,  when  rested  and  wearied  of  self, 
or  eyes  are  weak  or  reading  hurts  and 
knees  are  stiff,  so  exercise  is  hampered, 
try  sociability  on  some  one  new  to  it,  and 
see  how  she  expands.  For  honor's  sake, 
let  it  be  said,  this  is  done  over  and  over 
again.  The  "  Smart  Set  "  is  never  as 
"  smart "  as  it  is  described.  Coldness  of 
manner  is  susceptible  of  a  sudden  thaw, 
{Concluded  on  page  fj8.) 


Seasonable  Menus  for  One  Week  in 

October 

"  &tt  as  mucfj  as  gou  ran  of  the  Crimes  torja  like  ano  respect  gnu." —  Sydney  Smith. 


"Breakfast 

"Breakfast 

Malta-Vita.     Baked  Sweet  Apples,  Cream. 

Old  Grist-mill  Toasted  Wheat,  (ream. 

Chopped  Ham  in  Cream  Sauce. 

Scalloped  Fish  (Left  Over). 

Poached  Eggs.     Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Cucumbers. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Buttered  Toast. 

3 

cDinner 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Tomato  Soup. 

W 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton,  Caper  Sauce. 

Luncheon 

Escalloped  Potatoes  and  Onions. 

Boiled  Cabbage,  Cream  Sauce, 

Celery,  Boiled  Dressing. 

Currant  Buns. 

Sliced  Peaches,  Cream. 

Chocolate. 

o 

Cookies.     Coffee. 

> 

Supper 

Dinner 

*< 

Creamed  Oysters  and  Celery  on 

Rabbit  en  Casserole. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Olives  or  New  Pickles. 

Apple  Chartreuse. 

Apple  Sauce.     Gingerbread.     Cream  CWse. 

Tea. 

"Breakfast 

Quaker  Oats,  Cream. 

Scrambled  Eggs,  Baked  Potatoes. 

Sliced  Tomatoes. 

Baking-powder  Biscuit,  Toasted. 

Doughnuts.     Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Cold  Mutton,  Sliced  Thin. 

White  Hashed  Potatoes. 

Cabbage  Salad.     Tea. 

Grapes. 

Dinner 

Mutton  Souffle. 

Lima  Beans,  Buttered. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Blushing  Apples,  Orange  Sauce. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


"Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Cream. 

Broiled  Ham.     French  Fried  Potatoes. 

Poached  Eggs. 

Sliced  Tomatoes  or  Tomato  Pickles. 

Currant  Buns.     Cocoa. 

Luncheon 

Welsh  Rabbit  with  Macaroni. 

Apple  Pie.     Grapes. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

"Dinner 

Cream  of  Spinach  Soup,  Croutons. 

Fricassee  of  Chicken,  Currant  Jelly. 

Squash.     Mashed  Potato. 

Celery.     Lemon  Pie. 

Tea. 


H 

X 
c 
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"Breakfast 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food,  Cream. 

Pork  Tenderloin.     Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Apple  Sauce.     Corn-meal  Puffets. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Mutton  Stew  (Left  Over). 

New  Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 

Apple  Dumplings.     Tea. 

"Dinner 

Mock  Bisque  Soup. 

Black  Bass  Baked  in  Cream. 

Baked  Egg  Plant.      Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Baked  Pears.     Little  Cakes. 

Coffee. 


"Breakfast 

Boiled  Rice.    Baked  Sweet  Apples,  Cream. 

Egg  Timbales.     Tomato  Sauce. 

Muffins. 

Cocoa. 

Luncheon 

Oyster  Stew.     Jellied  Cranberries. 

Junket,  Devonshire  "Cream. 

Tea. 

"Dinner 

Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup. 

Salt  Salmon,  Boiled,  Egg  Sauce. 

Picked  Beets.     Boiled  Potatoes. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding,  Hard  Sauce. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


"Breakfast 

Grape  Nuts,  Cream. 

Salt  Salmon  Heated  in  Cream. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

Corn-cake. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


Luncheon 

Hot  Devilled-Ham 

Sandwiches. 

Squash  Pie. 

Tea. 


"Dinner 

Broiled  Sirloin  Steak. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Broiled  Tomatoes. 

Celery  Salad. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding, 

Jelly  and  Meringue. 

Coffee. 


Menus   for   Occasion 

Menu   for   Hallowe'en    Party 


&2Hrjen  trje  stars  sfjoot  ano  trje  otols  boot 
ftno  bats  fig  in  ano  out, 

jen  trje  fire  burns  blur,  ano  trje  canities,  too, 
32Hitdjes  arc  about." 


MENU. 

Oyster-and-Cabbage  Salad  in  Cabbage  Shells. 

Nut  Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches. 

Doughnuts.         Fortune  Cake. 

Salted  Butternuts.  Candied  Sweet-flag  Root. 

Apples.  Cider.  Coffee. 


Card    Party   and    Chafing-dish   Supper 

(Eight  Covers) 
"  %z  oocs  it  toitrj  a  better  grace,  but  E  do  it  more  natural." —  Twelfth  Wight. 

MENU    I. 

Cold  Saddle  "of  Venison,  Sliced  and  Heated  in  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 

Leti-uce-and-Orange  Salad.  Rolls. 

Grape  Ice-cream.  Wafers.  Coffee. 

MENU  II. 

Sardine-and-Egg  Sandwiches. 

Frog  Legs  a  la  Newburg 

or 

Chicken,  Potatoes,  and  Green  Peppers  Hashed  in  Cream. 

Saltines.  Edam  Cheese.  Olives.  Cafe  Parfait. 

Vanilla-wafer  Jumbles.  Cocoa. 


y 


% 
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Seasonable  Recipes 


IN  all  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  When  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  level  spoonful  of  such 
material. 


Cream   of  Celery   Soup 

Clean,  wash,  and  cut  tine  the  leaves 
and  coarse  stalks  from  three  heads  (one 
bunch)  of  celery.  Put  into  a  saucepan 
with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or 
drippings  taken  from  the  top  of  soup 
stock.  Add  half  an  onion  and  two 
sprigs  of  parsley,  also  cut  fine;  and  let 
cook,  closely  covered,  on  the  back  of 
the  range.  Stir  occasionally,  and,  when 
beginning  to  be  tender,  add  one  quart  of 
chicken  or  veal  broth  or  hot  water,  and 
cook  slowly  until  very  tender.  Pass  the 
soup  through  a  fine  sieve.  Cook  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  in  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Add  enough 
milk  to  the  soup  to  make  a  generous 
quart,  and  this  gradually  to  the  roux. 
When  the  soup  boils  and  is  smooth,  add 
one  cup  (or  more)  of  cream,  and,  if  at 
hand,  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
serve  at  once. 


Bass   Baked   with   Cream 

With  sharp  knife  cut  through  the  skin 
on  each  side  of  the  fins  down  the  full 
length  of  the  back  and  the  under  side  of 
the  fish.  Then  remove  the  fins  of  the 
fish.  Cut  the  skin  around  and  close  to 
the  head,  separating  the  skin  from  the 
flesh  at  this  point,  and  then  pull  off  the 
skin  from  each  side  of  the  fish.  If  the 
fish  be  fresh,  the  skin  may  be  quickly 
and  easily  stripped  from  the  flesh.  As 
they  lose  in  freshness,  more  care  needs 
be  taken  ;  and  the  back  of  the  knife  must 
be  used  to  insure  keeping  the  flesh  in- 
tact. If  the  fish  be  small,  remove  the 
flesh  from  the  bone  by  passing  the  knife 
close  to  the  bone,  on  both  sides,  the  full 
length  of  the  fish.  Cut  the  fillets  into 
pieces  for  serving,  or  simply  fold  the 
same.  Place  in  a  buttered  pan,  and  half 
cover  with  thin  cream.  Set  into  a  hot 
oven   for  ten  minutes,  then    reduce  the 
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heat,   and    bake    about    fifteen   minutes. 
Season  with  salt,  when  half  cooked.     A 


Frying  Croquettes 

large,  unboned  fish  will  require  cooking 
twice  this  time. 

Chicken  Croquettes 
Melt  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter   and 
cook  in  it  one-third  a  cup  of  flour,  one- 


seasoned  chicken  stock  and  half  a  cup  of 
cream.  Let  simmer  five  or  six  minutes 
after  the  boiling-point  is 
reached,  then  remove  from 
the  fire  and  stir  in  one  well- 
beaten  egg  and  one  pint  of 
cooked  chicken,  chopped. 
When  the  mixture  is  cold  and 
firm,  shape  as  desired,  then 
cover  with  egg  and  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 
Drain  on  soft  paper.  Deco- 
rate with  blanched  pistachio 
nuts  and  parsley.  Use 
chicken  or  veal  stock  in  mak- 
ing the  sauce  for  croquettes 
of  other  meat  than  chicken. 
A  combination  of  "  left-over  " 
meat,  as  chicken,  veal  and 
ham  or  tongue,  is  good. 
The  pistachio  nut  decora- 
tion is  particularly  appro- 
priate, w  h  e  n  sweetbreads 
are  combined  with  chicken 
or  veal. 

Shaping  and  Crumbing  Croquettes 
Roll  a  spoonful  of  croquette  mixture 
between  the  hands,  first  dipped  in  cold 
water,  into  a  ball.  Roll  the  ball  on  a 
board  dredged  with  sifted  bread  crumbs 


Shaping  Croquettes 
fourth   a   teaspoonful    of   black    pepper,      until  lightly  covered,  at  the  same  time 


and  a    scant    half-teaspoonful    of    salt. 
When   frothy,    add   one   cup    of    highly- 


pressing  the  ball  with  the  hand  into  the 
desired   shape.     Take  up  the  croquette 
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on  a  broad-bladed  knife  and  pour  over 
it,  to  cover  every  part,  beaten  egg  di- 
luted with  an  equal  volume 
of  milk  or  water,  drain  thor- 
oughly, and  at  once  roll  a 
second  time  in  crumbs.  Let 
stand  until  just  before  serv- 
ing, then  shake  gently,  to 
remove  superfluous  crumbs, 
and  fry  about  sixty  seconds 
in  hot  fat.  When  "  left- 
over "  whites  of  eggs  are 
used  for  coating  croquettes, 
dilute  with  oil  and  water, 
half  and  half.  This  insures 
a  more  tender  crust. 

Celery  Croquettes 
Cook  a  pint  of  fine-chopped  celery 
until  tender.  Saute  a  slice  of  onion  and 
one-fourth  a  green  pepper  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  until  tender,  but  not 
browned.  Add  to  the  celery,  with  half 
a  cup  of  calves'  brains,  sweetbread,  oys- 
ters, or  chicken,  chopped  fine.  Mix  with 
a  cup  and  a  half  of  white  or  cream 
sauce  (see  chicken  croquettes).  Season 
to  taste,  and  set  aside  to  become  cold, 
then  shape  and  finish  as  any  croquettes. 


dripping-pan   in  the    oven.      Brush  over 
with  bacon  fat  a   young  and  tender  part- 


Sweetbread  and   Chicken   Croquettes 

ridge  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
chicken  for  broiling;  i.e.,  split  the  bird 
apart  down  each  side  of  the  backbone : 
remove  the  neck,  backbone,  and  all  in- 
ternal organs  together ;  cut  the  sinews 
at  the  joints,  and  take  out  or  flatten  the 
breast  bone.  Broil  over  clear  coals 
about  twenty  minutes,  basting  frequently 
with  bacon  fat.  If  the  skin  be  removed 
in  dressing  the  bird,  the  liability  to 
burn  will  be  less.  Serve  garnished 
with  the  bacon  and  cress. 


Apple-shaped  Croquettes,  Cloves  for  Stems 


Partridge   Broiled  with   Bacon 
Broil    four    or    five    slices     of    tender 
bacon    in    a    double    broiler  set  over  a 


Rabbit  en   Casserole 
Separate  a  dressed  rabbit  into  joints 
Wipe  or  wash  as  needed. 


for  serving 
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and  saute  in  hot  oil,  bacon,  or  salt-pork 
fat  until  nicely  browned,  then  take  up 
and  drain.  Saute'  one-fourth  a  pound  of 
lean  ham,  cut  into  small  cubes,  and  also 
a  small  onion,  peeled  and  cut  in  slices, 
and  half  a  cup  of  blanched  rice.  Stir 
until  the  whole  is  browned,  then  add 
three  tomatoes,  peeled  and  cut  in  quar- 
ters, half  a  sweet  pepper,  cut  in  strips, 
one  pint  of  stock  or  water,  and,  if  de- 
sired, half  a  cup  of  white  wine.  Let 
simmer  half  an  hour.  Dispose  half  of 
the  rice  in  a  casserole.  In  this  lay  the 
pieces  of  rabbit,  season  as  needed,  add- 
ing a  little  more  stock,  then  cover  with 
the  rest  of  the  rice,  put  the  cover  in 
place,  and  cook  in  a  moderate  oven  an 
hour  or  longer,  according  to  the  tender- 


of  garlic,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  salt  pork 
or  mild-cured  bacon.  Set  over  a  mod- 
erate fire,  cover  and  let  cook,  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  if  a 
moist  hash  is  preferred.  When  heated 
through,  stir,  remove  the  garlic,  and 
give  the  whole  a  round  shape.  Let 
stand  in  the  oven  until  browned  under- 
neath, then  carefully  slide  on  to  a  serv- 
ing-dish. While  the  hash  is  cooking, 
cut  Bermuda  onions  into  thin  slices,  and 
fry  until  crisp  in  deep  fat.  Use  these 
as  a  garnish  for  the  hash.  Serve  with 
quarters  of  lemon. 


Tongue   Slices  a  la    Indienne 
Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  slightly.      Add 
two    tablespoonfuls   of    French    mustard 


Senator   Hanna's   Hash 


ness  of  the  rabbit.  If  the  stock  be  not 
well  seasoned,  add  salt  to  the  rice  when 
first  cooked. 

Senator  Hanna's  Hash 
Take  equal  portions  of  tender  boiled 
corned  beef  and  mealy  boiled  potatoes. 
Cut  the  potatoes  into  small  cubes  and 
the  meat  as  fine  as  possible.  Mix  thor- 
oughly with  these  a  small  onion  chopped 
very  fine :  a  slice  of  onion  is  often 
sufficient.  Butter  a  hot  frying-pan,  and 
turn  into  it  the  chopped  materials. 
Press  into  the  centre  of  the  mass  a  clove 


and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder. 
Then  add,  gradually,  a  few  drops  of 
tobasco  sauce,  a  teaspoonful  of  Shrews- 
bury Manor  relish,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  olive  oil,  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  Into  this  dip  slices  of  cold 
boiled  tongue,  and,  when  well  covered, 
roll  the  slices  in  sifted  bread  crumbs 
taken  from  the  centre  of  a  fresh  loaf. 
Dispose  in  a  well-oiled  broiler,  and  broil 
over  a  gentle  fire  until  the  crumbs  are 
nicely  browned.  Serve  around  a  mound 
of  hot  string  beans,  buttered  and  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper. 
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Steamed  Cauliflower,  Mousseline 
Sauce 
Let    the    head    of    cauliflower    stand 
flowerets    downward,  in   salted    water 
for  an  hour,  then  place  on  the  rack  in 
the  steam  kettle,  and  steam  about  half 
an  hour.      Sprinkle   lightly  with    salt, 
when    half    cooked.       Remove    to    a 
serving-dish,  and    pour  over  the    top 
a   cup    of    hot    mousseline    sauce,   or 
serve  the  sauce  in  a  dish  apart. 

Mousseline  Sauce 
Cream  one -fourth  a  cup  of  butter. 
Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  at  a 
time,  then  add  one-fourth  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  a  few  grains  of  cayenne, 
and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  thick  cream, 
and  cook  over  hot  water,  stirring  con- 
stantly and  lifting  the  saucepan  from 
the  water,  occasionally,  until  the  sauce 
thickens.  Then  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice,  gradually,  and  a  second 
fourth  a  cup  of  butter  in  bits.  Serve  as 
soon  as  the  sauce  is  hot,  after  all  the 
butter  has  been  added. 


about  three  hours,  adding  more  milk,  if 
needed.  Fifteen  minutes  before  serving 
cover  the  top  with  two-thirds  a  cup  of 


Steamed   Cauliflower,    Mousseline   Sauce 

cracker  crumbs,  mixed  with  one-third  a 
cup  of  melted  butter,  and  let  brown  in  the 
oven.  This  dish  may  be  prepared  with 
cooked  potatoes  and  onions,  and,  in  this 
case,  half  an  hour's  cooking  will  suffice. 

Pickled   Oysters 
Bring  one  gallon  of   oysters,    washed 


Tongue  Slices  a  la  Indienne 


Escalloped  Potatoes  and  Onions 
Cut  pared  potatoes  and  peeled  onions 
into  thin  slices,  dispose,  in  alternate 
layers  in  a  buttered  baking-dish,  adding 
salt  and  pepper,  if  desired.  Pour  over 
milk  to  cover  the  ingredients,  and  bake 


and  drained,  to  the  boiling-point  in  their 
own  liquor,  which  has  been  passed 
through  a  cheese-cloth.  Strain  out  the 
oysters,  and  add  to  the  liquor  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  black  pepper-corns,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  mace  (in  the  blade),  half 
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a  dozen  red  pepper-pods,  and  one  cup 
of  strong  cider  vinegar.  Heat  to  the 
scalding-point,  then  add  the  oysters,  and 
when  again  hot  store  in  fruit  jars  as  in 
canning.  Set  aside  in  a  cool  place. 
They  may  be  kept  several  weeks  in  cold 
weather. 

Apple  Indian  Pudding 
Stir  half  a  cup  of  corn-meal  into  one 
pint  of  scalded  milk.  When  thickened 
slightly,  stir  in  one  pint  of  pared-and- 
sliced  sweet  apples,  half  a  cup  of  mo- 
lasses or  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  one  quart 
of  milk.  Bake  four  hours  very  slowly  in 
a  buttered  pudding-dish.  To  be  eaten 
hot  or  cold  with  cream. 

Currant  Buns 
Soften  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast  in 
half  a  cup  of  scalded-and-cooled    milk, 
and  add  to  a  pint  of  the  same.     Stir  in 


currants,  and  about  three  cups  of  flour. 
Knead  until  elastic,  and  set  to  rise. 
When  doubled  in  bulk,  roll  out  into  a 
sheet  and  cut  into  rounds.  Set  the 
rounds,  a  little  distance  apart,  on  a  bak- 
ing-sheet, and,  when  doubled  in  bulk, 
bake  about  twenty-five  minutes.  Brush 
over  with  thin  starch  (a  teaspoonful  of 
cornstarch  to  a  cup  of  boiling  water), 
sprinkle  thickly  with  granulated  sugar, 
and  return  to  the  oven  to  glaze. 

Apple  Chartreuse 
Cover  one  cup  of  rice  with  a  quart  or 
more  of  cold  water.  Let  heat  quickly 
to  the  boiling-point,  then  drain  and 
rinse  in  cold  water.  Add  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  steam  in  a  quart  of  milk 
until  the  kernels  are  tender  and  the 
milk  absorbed.  Put  a  layer  of  rice  in  a 
buttered  charlotte  mould.  On  this  dis- 
pose four  or  five  pared-and-cored  apples, 
steamed   or   boiled    in    syrup  until    just 


Currant   Buns 


about  three  cups  of  flour,  beat  until  very 
smooth,  then  cover,  and  set  to  rise. 
When  light,  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  half 
a  cup  of  softened  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  cleaned 


tender,  but  not  broken.  Fill  the  cavities 
in  the  apples  with  currant  jelly  or  pre- 
served ginger,  chopped  fine.  Press  rice 
between  the  apples,  and  .spread  a  layer 
above  them.     Bake   standing  in  a  dish 
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of  hot  water  nearly  an  hour.  Let  stand 
five  or  ten  minutes,  then  invert  on  a  serv- 
ing-dish.    Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

St.  Honore  Cake 
Cut  out  a  round  of  pastry,  either  plain 
or  puff,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Dispose  on  a  baking-sheet,  and  brush 
over  the  edge  with  cold  water.  Have 
ready  some   chou  paste  (cream  cake  or 


two-thirds  a  cup,  each,  of  flour  and  sugar, 
mixed  together  thoroughly.  Stir  and 
cook  over  hot  water  about  ten  minutes, 
then  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  beaten 
and  mixed  with  one-third  a  cup  of  sugar. 
When  the  egg  seems  set,  remove  from  the 
fire  and  fold  the  cooked  mixture  gradu- 
ally into  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  beaten 
dry.  Return  to  the  fire,  if  needed,  to 
set  the  egg.     Use  when  cold. 
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St.  Honore   Cake,  with   St.  Honore   Cream 


eclair  mixture).  With  a  pastry  bag  and 
plain  tube  half  an  inch  in  diameter  press 
a  circle  of  chou  paste  upon  the  edge  of 
the  pastry  to  form  a  border.  Prick  the 
round  of  pastry  with  a  fork,  and  brush 
over  the  chou  paste  with  beaten  egg. 
Bake  in  an  oven  with  strong  heat  below 
about  twenty  minutes.  Make  small 
round  cakes  of  the  rest  of  the  chou  paste, 
and  bake  until  they  feel  light  when  taken 
up  in  the  hand.  Cook  half  a  cup  of 
sugar  to  the  caramel  stage.  Dip  the 
small  cakes,  one  by  one,  into  the  candy, 
and  arrange  them  close  together  and 
symmetrically  upon  the  border  of  the 
cake.  Dip  preserved  cherries,  one  by 
one,  into  the  hot  candy,  and  dispose 
these  on  the  top  of  each  cakelet.  Fill 
the  centre  with  whipped  cream,  sweet- 
ened and  flavored  before  whipping.  If 
preferred,  St.  Honore  cream  may  take 
the  place  of  whipped  cream. 

St.  Honore  Cream 
Pour  one   pint  of  scalded   milk   over 


Ribbon  Cake 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter.  Add  one 
cup  and  a  half  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  two  and  one-half  cups  of 
flour,  sifted  with  two  level  teaspoonfuls 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  one- half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  half  a  cup  of  milk, 
and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten  stiff. 
Bake  one-third  of  the  mixture  as  a  white 
layer  of  cake.  To  the  rest  of  the  mixt- 
ure add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  maple 
syrup,  half  a  cup,  each,  of  chopped  nuts 
and  raisins,  with  cloves  and  cinnamon 
to  taste.  Bake  this  part  in  two  layers. 
Put  the  cake  together  with  currant  jelly. 
Finish  the  top  with  a  boiled  maple  icing 
or  leave  it  plain. 

Candied  Sweet  Flag-root 
Scrape  and  wash  the  roots  with  care. 
Cover  with  water,  and  let  boil  vigorously 
ten  hours  or  until  tender,  adding  water 
as  needed.  Drain  off  the  water,  and  cut 
the  root  into  very  thin  slices.  Make  a 
syrup  of  sugar  in  weight  equal  to  the  root 
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and  half  the  quantity  of  water.  Let  the 
slices  stand  several  hours  in  the  hot 
syrup  on  the  back  of  the  range.  Then 
boil  until  the  syrup  is  well  reduced.  Re- 
move from  the  lire,  and  stir  until  the 
slices  have  taken  up  all  the  syrup  and 
are  covered  with  sugar  crystals.  Sepa- 
rate the  slices  with  the  fingers,  and 
spread  on  plates  to  cool.  Store  in 
boxes  lined  with  waxed  paper. 

Vanilla  Wafer  Jumbles 
Cream  one  cup  of  butter.  Add  one 
cup  of  sugar,  gradually,  then  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  two  cups  and  one- 
third  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
extract,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
beaten  stiff.  With  a  bag  and  star  tube 
shape  the  mixture  in  rings,  and  bake  in 
a  moderately  heated  oven. 

Lemon   Pie 
Pour  three-fourths  a  cup   of  hot  milk 
over  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  one  table- 


spoonful  and  a  half  of  cornstarch,  mixed 
together,  and  cook  over  hot  water  five  or 
six  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Then 
stir  into  half  a  cup  of  sugar  beaten  into 
one  egg  and  two  yolks,  add  a  few  grains 
of  salt  or  a  teaspoonful  of  butter,  and 
turn  into  a  plate  lined  with  pastry  as  for 
a  custard  pie.  When  the  pie  is  baked, 
spread  over  it  a  meringue,  made  of  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and  return  to  a 
moderate  oven  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

Cranberry  Muffins 
Sift  together  two  cups  of  flour,  four 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Beat  one  egg\  add  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  milk,  and  stir  into  the 
dry  ingredients.  Stir  in  also  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter  or  other 
shortening,  and  one  cup  of  cranberries 
cut  in  halves.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
twenty  minutes. 


English  Breakfast  Warmer 


Suggestions  for  October  Bills  of  Fare 

1IOSK  who  lead  a  sedentary  life  and  many  others  during  the  winter  season  drink  too  little 
rather  than  too  much  water. —  /Juris. 


QUESTION  your  friends  as  to 
their  habits  of  water  drinking, 
and  you  will  find  that,  once  the 
heat  of  summer  is  past,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  drink  water  abstemiously, 
tasting  it  rarely  except  at  meal-time. 
The  quantity  of  water  actually  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  health  depends 
upon  varying  conditions,  as  age,  occupa- 
tion, and  climate.  Even  habits,  as  that 
of  breathing,  need  be  considered,  since 
deep,  full  breathing  is  a  factor  in  the 
process  of  elimination  ;  and  water  is  the 
great  eliminating  agent  But,  disregard- 
ing the  water  taken  in  food, —  water  con- 
stitutes an  average  of  50  per  cent,  of 
solid  food, —  the  average  quantity  re- 
quired daily  by  the  system  is  from  two 
to  four  pints,  or  from  four  to  eight 
glasses. 

The  time  when,  and  the  temperature 
at  which,  this  water  should  be  taken  into 
the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  too 
little  water  is  drunk,  are  matters  that 
are  not  well  understood.  Iced  water 
stimulates  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice, 
but  lessens  salivary  secretion.  So  that, 
while  cold  water  may  be  taken  with 
albuminous  foods,  it  certainly  is  contra- 
indicated  when  the  meal  consists  largely 
of  bread,  cereals,  or  other  starchy  foods. 
Indeed,  water  is  to  be  taken  but  spar- 
ingly with  our  meals,  as  it  tends  to 
shorten  the  time  of  mastication :  it 
also  acts  as  a  diluter  of  the  digestive 
fluids.  A  better  time  for  water-drinking 
is  after  the  stomach  digestion  is  com- 
pleted, or  about  three  hours  after  meals. 
The  formula,  a  cup  of  water  at  bed- 
time, another  at  rising,  a  third  at  half  to- a 
full  hour  before  luncheon,  and  a  fourth 
from  half  to  a  full  hour  before  dinner, 
can  scarcely  be  improved  upon.  When 
the  stomach  is  in  an   irritable  condition, 


this  water  should  be  hot.  While  water 
thus  drank  washes  out  the  stomach  and 
puts  it  into  a  condition  to  receive  food, 
this  is  not  its  entire  office.  Water  is 
eliminated  largely  by  the  skin,  the  lungs, 
and  the  kidneys ;  and,  in  its  passage  to 
and  through  these  organs,  it  catches  up 
and  carries  out  of  the  system  many  im- 
purities. A  sufficiency  of  pure  drinking 
water  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of 
health.     Do  we  drink  enough  water  ? 

This  is  a  world  of  compensations. 
Meat  is  high ;  but  vegetables  are  good, 
plenty,  and  cheap.  Many  new  salmon 
factories  have  been  built  this  year  in 
Alaska,  and  the  output  of  canned 
salmon  was  never  larger.  The  apple 
crop  is  abundant,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  crop  of  cranberries  was  never  har- 
vested in  better  condition. 

The  beef  trust  has  made  mutton  a 
popular  item  of  food.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  large  and  better  supply  of  this 
product,  and  there  is  fair  prospect  of 
still  fuither  improvement  in  its  quality. 
The  price  of  beef,  even,  is  weakening, 
for  the  "  corn  is  made  "  in  Kansas  ;  and 
satisfaction  is  there  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Kansas  corn  crop  and  the  price  of 
beef  are  intimately  connected. 

Attention  is  given  to  croquettes  in  this 
issue.  With  a  little  practice  these  are 
easily  made,  and  they  afford  one  of  the 
best  means  of  making  use  of  left-overs. 
When  frying  is  objectionable,  they  may 
be  baked.  For  baking  they  should  be 
"  single  breaded  "  ;  that  is,  the  first  cov- 
ering of  crumbs  should  be  omitted,  lest 
they  be  too  dry. 

Fried  food  is  often  condemned  in  a 
wholesale  manner  that  is  not  warranted 
by  facts. 
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Fat  that  has  been  raised  to  a  high 
temperature  is  not  wholesome,  but  an 
article  properly  fried  and  drained  con- 
tains no  fat.  The  hot  fat  into  which  an 
article  covered  with  egg  and  crumbs  is 
lowered  in  frying  forms  on  the  instant  an 
impervious  coating,  excluding  fat  and 
confining  all  the  flavoring  juices.  This 
form  of  cookery  is  particularly  adapted 
to  all  articles  of  delicate  savor,  which 
cannot  bear  the  diluting  processes  of 
boiling,  etc. 

Such  cookery,  being  accomplished 
quickly,  is  suitable  only  for  tender  por- 
tions of  meat  or  fish,  or  for  tougher 
portions  of  meat  or  fish  that  have  been 
cooked  first  in  some  other  way. 

If  lateness  to  a  meal  should  ever  be 
condoned,  it  certainly  should  be,  when  it 
is  the  breakfast  that  is  under  considera- 
tion. When  one  stops  to  think  of  it, 
dressing  regularly  each  morning  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  times  in  a  year  is 
dreadfully  monotonous.  The  only  way 
is  to  plunge  in,  and  not  think  of  it ;  but 
occasionally  one  breaks  over  and  thinks, 
then  all  is  lost,  and  the  call  to  breakfast 
passes  unheeded.  Let  the  house-mother 
add  no  further  discomfort  to  the,  for  the 
time  being,  unfortunate  victim  of  con- 
ventional life,  but  keep  breakfast  hot  the 
best  she  may.  The  English  Breakfast 
Warmer,  photographed  on  page  136,  is 
designed  for  just  such  emergencies. 

October  Reflections 

{Concluded from  Page  126) 

awkwardness  of  a  change  to  grace,  and, 
when  one  is  in  real  trouble,  friends 
abound. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mental  rumi- 
nation that  might  be  undergone  in 
October,  when  one  sees  the  brown  trees, 
withered  flowers,  and  sunburnt  patches  of 
ground.      Is  it  worth   while  to  hurry  so 


much  in  summer  and  return  to  work, 
after  vacation,  withered  or  used  up? 
Why  do  more  than  one  can  do  healthily  ? 
W7hy  not  vegetate  ?  Let  the  fruition  of 
one's  vacation  ripen  slowly,  like  autumn 
apples  and  squashes.  Why  not  have  a 
good  time  out  of  nothing,  if  one  cannot  get 
it  out  of  one's  self  ? 

June  for  hope,  October  for  results. 
June  for  the  bridal  month,  October  for 
the  golden  wedding.  Read  "  The 
Virginian,"  and  be  a  bride  and  groom 
again  in  imagination  with  him  and  his 
girl  in  their  island  sojourn,  when  days 
were  not  long  enough  for  the  joys  they 
brought.  Never  was  there  a  more 
beautiful  setting  for  the  process  of 
getting  acquainted  with  each  other  than 
on  that  hidden  island,  as  pictured  by 
Owen  Wister.  Then  dream  of  the 
Virginian's  Golden  Wfedding,  chronologi- 
cally in  June,  figuratively  in  October, 
when  his  ranch  is  freighted  with  pros- 
perity, and  he  and  his  wife  are  honored 
citizens  of  the  township  which  long  ago 
they  staked  out  as  a  claim.  Hope  and 
fruition,  each  one's  birthright,  each 
summer  is  full  of  both.  We  go  away  in 
June  for  a  good  time :  we  come  back  in 
October  enriched  with  new  friends, 
knowledge  of  new  scenes,  and  beauty 
lies  deeper  in  our  senses. 

Then  we  may  add  up  our  sins  of  omis- 
sion :  (1)  we  did  not  kill  the  lie  in  the 
beginning ;  we  did  not  speak  to  the 
commonplace  woman  ;  we  did  not  dis- 
cover some  one's  specialty ;  we  did  not 
understand  why  fish  cannot  always  be 
fresh ;  and  we  sneaked  off  without 
feeing. 

Or,  possibly,  we  reckon  with  com- 
placency that  we  did  all  we  could  for 
others  all  the  time,  and  have  come  back 
more  tired  than  when  we  left ;  but,  at 
least,  we  did  know  that  drummers  could 
be  gentlemen,  and  that's  more  than  some 
people  know ! 
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Query  656. —  M.  H.,  Brooklirje,  Mass.: 
"  Recipe  for  steamed  Vienna  bread." 

Steamed  Vienna  Bread. 
Add  a  cup  of  boiling  water  to  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  a  cup  of 
scalded  milk,  also,  when  cooled  to  luke- 
warm, half  a  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  half 
a  cup  of  lukewarm  water  and  mix  to  a 
dough  of  a  consistency  to  knead.  Use 
pastry  rather  than  bread  flour.  It  will 
take  about  six  cups.  Knead  until  the 
dough  has  lost  its  stickiness  and  is  filled 
with  tiny  air  bubbles.  Then  set  aside 
until  doubled  in  bulk.  Shape  into  loaves 
to  fit  a  bread  mould.  The  dough  should 
occupy  less  than  half  the  space  of  the 
mould.  When  well  risen,  but  not  doubled 
in  bulk,  steam  two  hours.  The  water 
should  not  stop  boiling  during  the  cook- 
ing.   

Query  657. —  Mrs.  C.  A.  B.,  Salem, 
Mass.  :  "  Recipes  for  chicken  casserole  and 
Philadelphia  pepper  pot  without  tripe." 

Casserole  of  Chicken 
Heat  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in 
a  frying-pan.  Add  an  onion  and  car- 
rot that  have  been  cut  in  slices  and  par- 
boiled, also  a  bay  leaf,  and  cook  five 
minutes.  Then  add  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
stock  or  water,  and,  when  hot,  pour  over 
a  chicken-  cut  in   pieces  for  serving  and 


disposed  in  a  casserole.  Cover  closely, 
and  let  cook  three-fourths  an  hour.  Then 
add  half  a  dozen  mushroom  caps,  peeled 
and  browned  in  butter,  and  a  dozen 
potato  balls,  parboiled  and  browned  in 
butter.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry 
wine,  and  cook  until  the  potatoes  are 
tender.  Serve  in  the  dish.  A  strip  of 
cotton,  spread  with  flour  paste,  may  be 
pressed  close  upon  the  dish  at  the  cover, 
to  keep  in  the  flavor.  In  this  case  it  is 
well  to  use  a  young  chicken,  and  add  all 
the  ingredients  at  first.  The  chicken 
may  also  be  browned  in  butter  before  it 
is  put  into  the  casserole.  Partridge, 
grouse,  and  plover  may  be  cooked  in  the 
same  way. 

East  Indian  Pepper  Pot  Soup 

Put  into  a  large  earthen  crock  four 
pounds  of  lean  mutton,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  one  pound  of  pork  sausage, 
shaped  in  small  balls,  and  four  quarts  of 
cold  water.  Sprinkle  in  upon  the  meat 
half  a  cup  of  pearl  barley  that  has  been 
soaked  over  night,  cover,  and  let  cook 
gently  in  the  oven  four  hours.  Then  add 
half  a  cup  of  sliced  onions,  one  cup, 
each,  of  sliced  and  peeled  cucumbers 
and  carrots,  one  cup  of  chopped  green 
pepper,  and,  if  desired,  a  pint  of  shredded 
cabbage,    and    cook    two    hours   longer. 
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Then  add  one  pint,  each,  of  sliced  toma- 
toes, green  peas  and  asparagus  tips,  and 
cook  half  an  hour.  Season  with  salt 
and  more  pepper,  if  desired.  Skim  off 
the  fat,  and  serve.  Beef  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  mutton  and  rice  instead  of 
barley. 

East  Indian  Pepper  Pot  Soup 
To  four  quarts  of  hot  broth,  from  which 
all  fat  has  been  taken,  add  one  pint  of 
such  vegetables  as  are  at  hand,  cut  in 
Julienne  style  and  cooked  tender,  and 
one  pint  of  lean  fresh  pork,  veal,  and 
chicken,  cut  in  cubes,  and  the  flesh  of  a 
crab,  also  cut  small.  At  least  half  a  cup 
of  the  vegetables  should  be  green  pepper. 


Query  658. —  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  "Recipe 
for  Nesselrode  pudding." 

Nesselrode  Pudding 
Cook  twenty  large  chestnuts,  peeled 
and  blanched,  in  sugar  syrup  until  ten- 
der. Cut  six  of  the  nuts  in  small  pieces, 
and  press  the  rest  through  a  sieve. 
Cook  two  ounces,  each,  of  currants  and 
sultana  raisins  in  syrup  until  tender. 
Then  add,  with  two  ounces  of  preserved 
fruit,  pineapple,  cherries,  etc.,  to  the 
pieces  of  chestnut,  and  let  cool  in  the 
syrup.  Cook  the  beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  mixed  with  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
sugar,  in  one  pint  of  scalded  cream  until 
the  mixture  coats  the  spoon.  Add  the 
sifted  chestnuts,  and  pass  the  whole 
through  a  fine  sieve.  When  the  mixture 
is  cool,  partly  freeze.  Then  add  a  cup  of 
whipped  cream  and  finish  freezing;  beat 
in  the  fruit  and  nuts  drained  from  the 
syrup,  and  pack  in  a  mould.  Press  the 
cover  in  place  over  a  piece  of  wrapping 
paper,  and  let  stand  in  ice  and  salt  an 
hour.  Serve  with  a  boiled  custard, 
whipped  cream,  sweetened  and  flavored, 
or  with  a  pudding  sauce. 

Sauce  for  Frozen  Pudding,  Nessel- 
rode Pudding,  etc. 
Beat   the    yolks    of    three    eggs    until 


thick.  Add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  beat  again.  Stir  over 
the  fire  in  a  double  boiler  until  the  mixt- 
ure thickens  a  little.  Then  pour  into 
a  cold  dish,  and  beat  until  it  is  cold, 
light,  and  creamy.  Flavor  to  suit  the 
taste,  and  then  mix  in  lightly  a  cup  and 
a  half  of  cream  whipped  to  a  dry,  stiff 
froth. 


Query  659. —  E.  L.,  Arlington,  Minn.: 
"  Will  you  kindly  give  recipes  for  using  the 
vegetable  peach  ?  They  grow  on  vines  like 
cucumbers." 

Vegetable  Peach 

This  vegetable  is  new  to  us.  Will  be 
glad  to  receive  recipes  from  those  who 
have  used  them. 


Query  660.— Mrs.  C.  H.  T.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. :  "  Directions  for  making  quince  jelly. 
That  made  last  year  was  very  light-colored 
and  unattractive-looking.  Prefer  a  rich, 
dark-colored  jelly.  Also  recipes  for  inex- 
pensive cake." 

Dark-colored  Quince  Jelly 

Some  varieties  of  quince  produce  a 
darker-colored  jelly  than  others.  Long 
cooking  heightens  the  color,  but  detracts 
from  the  flavor.  If  the  jelly  is  to  be 
cooked  long,  avoid  the  use  of  the  cores, 
which  are  generally  added  to  whole 
pieces  of  quince.  The  skins  may  be 
retained  ;  but  the  cores  contain  a  gummy 
substance,  brought  out  by  long  cooking, 
which  often  makes  the  jelly  stringy. 
Cook  the  pieces  of  quince  and  the  skins 
with  water  to  cover,  only,  until  very  ten- 
der. Drain  off  the  juice  and  cook  fif- 
teen minutes,  or  longer,  if  not  dark 
enough,  then  add  the  hot  sugar,  three- 
fourths  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  liquid,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  liquid  again  boils,  test  by 
dropping  a  little  into  a  cold  saucer.  If 
the  liquid  be  drained  off  as  soon  as  the 
quince  is  tender,  and  not  cooked  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  afterward,  the  jelly 
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will  probably  be  none  too  firm,  if  a  pint 
of  sugar  be  used  to  a  pint  of  liquid. 

A  Good  Cake 
Cream  one-third  a  cup  of  butter,  and 
add,  gradually,  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
sugar.  Beat  two  eggs ;  add  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  sugar,  and,  when  well  blended, 
beat  into  the  butter  and  sugar.  Then 
add,  alternately,  half  a  cup  of  milk  and 
one  cup  and  three-fourths  of  flour,  sifted 
with  two  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder.  Bake  in  a  sheet.  Cover 
with  a  chocolate  frosting,  if  desired.  An 
ounce  of  melted  chocolate  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  may  be  added 
to  half  the  mixture,  and  the  batter  be 
put  into  the  pan  by  spoonfuls,  to  make  a 
marbled  cake.  In  this  case  sprinkle 
the  top  of  the  cake  with  granulated 
sugar  before  putting  it  into  the  oven. 


Query  661. —  Mrs.  M.  J.  S.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak. :  "  Recipes  for  whole-wheat  bread 
and  piccalilli." 

Whole-wheat  Bread 
Use  the  recipe  given  in  answer  to 
Query  656,  substituting  three  fourths  of 
whole-wheat  flour  and  one-fourth  of  bread 
or  spring  wheat  flour  for  the  pastry 
flour  given.  Bake  as  any  bread.  Mixed 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
bread  will  usually  be  ready  to  bake 
about  noon.  The  time  maybe  shortened 
by  using  a  whole  yeast  cake.  To  mix 
at  night,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  use  but 
a  third  of  a  yeast  cake. 

Piccalilli 
Chop  fine  one  peck  of  green  tomatoes, 
two  quarts  of  ripe  tomatoes,  one  dozen 
green  peppers,  three  red  peppers,  two 
heads  of  cabbage,  and  six  onions.  Mix 
with  these  a  pint  of  salt,  then  turn  the 
whole  into  a  cotton  bag.  Hang  the  bag 
from  a  hook  to  drain  over  night.  In 
the  morning  press  out  all  the  liquid  pos- 
sible, and  put  into  an  agate  suucepan 
with  one  quart  (scant  measure)  of  sugar, 


one  tablespoonful,  each,  of  powdered 
mace  and  mustard,  one  ounce,  each,  of 
white  mustard  and  celery  seed,  and 
vinegar  to  cover  the  whole.  Heat 
slowly  to  the  boiling-point.  Then  let 
simmer  an  hour.  Store  in  fruit  jars. 
Nasturtium  seeds  and  grated  horse- 
radish root,  a  cup  of  each,  may  be 
added  with  the  other  ingredients. 


Query  662. —  Mrs.  E.  H.  M.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  :  "What  is  the  wheat  mush 
used  in  the  recipe  for  date  bread  published 
in  the  June-July  magazine?  Also,  what  is 
Red  Robin  wheat,  and  where  can  it  be 
procured?  " 

Wheat  Mush  for  Bread,  etc. 
Any  of  the  breakfast  cereals  made  of 
wheat  may  be  used  for  the  date  bread. 
We  are  not  familiar  with  the  Red  Robin 
wheat.  Think  it  was  a  package  sent  to 
the  school  for  trial.  Any  other  cereal 
preparation  might  be  substituted. 


Query  663.— E.  J.T.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. : 
"  Recipes  for  peach  mangoes  and  fried  pie, 
with  the  fruit  inside.  Why  does  bread 
made  with  whey  as  « wetting  '  keep  moist 
so  much  longer  than  that  made  with  whole 
milk  or  water?  Is  it  possible  to  obtain 
maps  or  charts  showing  the  manner  of 
cutting  up  sides  of  beef  and  mutton,  with 
the  cuts  named  ?  Where  can  I  obtain  an 
illustrated  book  on  '  carving  '  ?  " 

Peach  Mangoes 
Select  large  peaches,  and  brush  care- 
fully, but  do  not  pare.  Take  out  a  sec- 
tion from  the  side,  remove  the  stones, 
and  replace  each  piece.  Pour  over 
these,  in  a  jar,  boiling  water,  in  which  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  to  the  quart  has 
been  dissolved.  Let  stand  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  remove  to  cold  water  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Wipe  very  dry, 
and  fill  the  cavity  in  each  with  mustard 
seed  and  horseradish  mixture.  Cover 
the  mustard  seed  with  boiling  salted 
water;    let    stand    fifteen    minutes,  then 
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drain,  and  add  an  equal  bulk  of  grated 
horseradish,  grated  ginger  root,  and 
one  or  two  cloves.  Fasten  each  section 
secure  in  place  with  a  few  stitches,  and 
return  to  the  jar,  packing  them  in 
closely.  Make  a  syrup  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pint  of  sugar  to  three  pints 
of  vinegar,  and  pour  boiling  hot  over 
the  peaches,  and  set  aside.  They  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  a  week. 

Fried  Pies 
Any  pastry  may  be  used,  but  the  trim- 
mings from  puff  paste  are  usually  se- 
lected for  this  purpose.  Roll  the  paste 
quite  thin,  and  cut  it  out  into  rounds 
with  a  large-sized  patty  cutter,  first 
dipped  in  boiling  water.  Put  a  gener- 
ous tablespoonful  of  any  cooked  and 
seasoned  preparation  on  one-half  of  the 
paste,  just  below  the  centre,  brush  over 
the  edge  of  the  pastry  with  white  of  egg, 
beaten  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  press 
the  edges  together.  Add  the  beaten 
yolk  of  the  egg  to  the  mixture  of  egg 
white  and  water,  and,  when  blended, 
use  to  brush  over  the  outside  of  the 
pies.  Fry  two  at  a  time,  about  five 
minutes,  in  deep  fat.  Use  a  frying  bas- 
ket.    Drain  on  soft  paper. 

Moist  Bread  made  with  Whey 
We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  use 
of  whey  in  cooking.  We  have  learned 
that  sour  milk  doughnuts,  in  which 
whey  was  used,  as  made  by  an  old  col- 
ored cook  years  ago,  were  particularly 
good.  Will  some  one  volunteer  sugges- 
tions or  information  in  reference  to  this 
question  ? 

Charts  showing  Cuts  of  Beef,  etc. 
Charts  showing  the  cuts  of  beef,  mut- 
ton,   etc.,    as    divided     by    New    York 
dealers,  can  be  obtained  from  or  through 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Illustrated  Book  on  Carving 
"  Home  Economics,"  by  Maria  Parloa, 


published  by  the  Century  Company, 
contains  a  chapter  on  "  The  Art  of 
Carving."  This  is  illustrated  by  twenty- 
three  line  sketches.  The  chapter  on 
"  marketing,"  in  the  same  book,  will 
prove  helpful  in  learning  about  the  va- 
rious cuts  of  meat. 


Query  664. —  L.  J.  M.,  Somerville,  Mass. : 
"  Recipe  for  nut  roll,  without  hominy,  and 
brown  gravy  to  be  used  with  same." 

Nut  Roll  ' 
Scald  a  cup  of  milk  and  one-third  a 
cup  of  butter  in  a  double  boiler.  Add 
two  cups  of  soft  bread  crumbs  (from  the 
centre  of  a  loaf),  and  stir  and  let  cook 
directly  over  the  fire,  until  the  mixture 
cleaves  from  the  sides  of  the  sauce-pan. 
Add  a  cup  of  walnut  meats,  chopped  or 
crushed  fine,  a  dash  of  celery  salt,  a 
teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  a  teaspoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper  as 
needed,  and  then,  one  after  another, 
three  or  four  beaten  eggs  as  are  needed 
to  make  the  mixture  of  a  consistency  to 
shape  into  a  soft  roll.  Turn  into  a  but- 
tered pan,  put  a  bit  of  butter  on  the  top, 
and  bake  twenty  minutes,  basting  three 
or  four  times  with  butter  melted  in  hot 
water. 

Sauce  for  Nut  Roll 
Brown  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
onion  and  two  or  three  slices  of  carrot 
with  a  sprig  of  parsley  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter.  Add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  and,  when  this  is  browned,  a 
cup  of  hot  water  or  vegetable  stock,  and 
stir  and  cook  until  boiling,  then  remove 
the  nut  loaf  to  a  serving-dish,  and  pour 
the  sauce  into  the  baking-pan.  Stir  and 
cook  to  detach  the  glaze,  then  skim, 
season  as  needed,  and  serve  with  the 
roll.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
chopped  nuts  may  be  cooked  and  served 
in  the  sauce.  These  should  be  added 
after  the  sauce  has  been  strained. 
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Query  665.— I.  R.  J.,  Littleton,  N.H.  : 
"  Recipes  for  pea  beans  baked  with  toma- 
toes, four  fruit  soup,  lobster  mousse  and 
peach  ice-cream  with  brandied  peaches. 
Explain  fully  the  chemistry  of  freezing  as 
applied  to  ice-cream,  etc.  Explain  why 
chicken  broth  is  sometimes  cloudy." 

Pea  Beans  Baked  with  Tomatoes 
Soak  one  pint  of  pea  beans  in  cold 
water  over  night.  In  the  morning,  wash 
and  rinse  thoroughly,  then  parboil,  until 
they  are  soft  enough  to  pierce  with  a 
pin,  and  no  longer.  Change  the  water 
while  parboiling  several  times.  When 
adding  the  last  water,  add  also  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  let  boil  up,  then  drain 
and  rinse  thoroughly.  Put  half  the 
beans  into  an  earthen  bean-pot.  Pour 
scalding  water  over  one-fourth  a  pound 
of  salt  pork,  scrape  thoroughly,  then  score 
the  rind  for  cutting  in  half-inch  slices. 
Put  this  into  the  bean-pot  and  cover 
with  the  remainder  of  the  beans.  Have 
ready  about  three  pints  of  tomato  pure'e 
(stewed  tomato  passed  through  a  sieve 
fine  enough  to  keep  back  the  seeds). 
Sprinkle  the  beans  with  a  generous  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  then 
add  tomato  to  cover  the  beans.  Bake 
about  eight  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Keep  the  beans  covered  with  tomato, 
also  the  cover  on  the  pot  until  the  last 
hour.  During  the  last  hour  remove  the 
cover,  and  draw  the  pork  to  the  surface 
to  brown. 

Dried  Prune  Soup 
Wash  a  pound  of  prunes  that  have 
been  standing  some  hours  in  cold  water, 
scald  in  boiling  water,  drain,  then  cook 
in  boiling  water  until  very  tender. 
When  half  cooked,  add  half  a  pound 
of  white  bread  crumbs  and  the  yellow 
rind  of  a  lemon.  When  all  are  very 
soft,  pass  through  a  sieve,  and  add 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  three 
pints.  Season  to  taste  with  sugar,  cin- 
namon, and  wine. 


Four  Fruit  Soup 
Take  equal  measures  of  four  season- 
able fruits, —  in  summer,  blueberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  stoned 
cherries  are  a  favorite  German  combina- 
tion. Boil  the  fruit  in  water  half  an 
hour,  then  mash  and  strain.  Thicken 
with  one  level  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch, smoothed  in  cold  water,  to  each 
quart  of  liquid.  Let  cook  ten  minutes 
after  the  thickening  has  been  added. 
Season  with  salt,  sugar,  and  lemon  juice. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  and  add,  first  mix- 
ing with  a  little  of  the  hot  soup,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  until  very 
foamy,  for  each  two  quarts  of  soup. 

Lobster  Mousse 
There  are  hot  and  cold  mousses.  The 
hot  mousse  preparations  require  much 
skill  and  labor  in  preparation.  There 
are  substitutes  for  these  dishes,  but  the 
recipes  for  all  are  long.  If  the  recipe 
given  —  which  is  that  of  a  genuine 
mousse  —  is  not  the  one  desired,  another 
will  be  furnished,  if  the  nature  of  dish  be 
expressed  more  explicitly. 

Recipe  for  Lobster  Mousse 
Pound  in  a  mortar  the  fiesh  of  an  un- 
cooked lobster  to  a  pulp,  adding  mean- 
while the  white  of  one  egg  very  gradu- 
ally. Pass  the  mixture  through  a  fine 
sieve.  There  should  be  one  cup  of  pure'e. 
Add  half  a  cup  of  Bechamel  sauce  made 
of  lobster  stock  (body,  bones,  and  claw 
meat),  and  cream ;  and,  when  again 
pounded  smooth,  pass  again  through  the 
sieve.  Then  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
cream  lobster  forcemeat  or,  to  simplify 
the  matter,  use  a  cup  and  a  fourth  of 
lobster  pure'e,  and  add  to  the  other  in- 
gredients two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick 
cream.  Beat  thoroughly,  then  add  one 
pint  of  whipped  cream,  measured  after 
whipping.  It  will  take  about  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  cream.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.     Shape  a  little  of  the 
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mixture  between  two  black- coffee  spoons, 
and  poach  in  water  "  just  off  the  boil." 
If  it  be  too  firm  or  tough,  add  more 
cream ;  if  too  delicate,  add  a  little  egg. 
Have  ready  mousse  moulds,  buttered 
and  decorated  with  truffles  and  sifted 
lobster  coral.  Fill  with  the  mixture,  using 
a  pastry  bag  and  tube,  to  insure  a  smooth 
outer  surface.  Set  the  mousse  moulds  in 
timbale  moulds,  to  keep  them  upright, 
and  let  cook  in  a  dish  of  hot  water  about 
twenty  minutes.  Serve  with  lobster 
Bechamel  sauce,  to  which  fine-chopped 
truffles  have  been  added. 

Peach  Ice-cream  (Branched 
Peaches) 
Having  brandied  peaches  on  hand, 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  using  them 
for  an  ice  would  be  to  make  plain  Phil- 
adelphia ice-cream,  flavored  with  lemon 
or  vanilla.  Mould  the  frozen  cream  in 
a  fancy  mould,  and  at  serving  surround 
with  the  peaches.  As  spirits  do  not 
freeze,  the  cream  mixed  with  the 
brandied  peaches  would  not  make 
what  would  be  called  a  successful  ice- 
cream. 

Chemistry  of  Freezing  as  applied 
to  Ice-cream 
Salt  and  water  have  an  affinity  for 
each  other.  When  salt  is  mixed  with  ice, 
it  melts  the  ice ;  and  the  melting  ice  dis- 
solves the  salt.  That  is,  solids  are 
changed  to  liquids,  and  heat  is  evolved 
in  the  process.  If  we  surround  a  can 
of  mixture  with  ice  and  salt,  in  changing* 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  mixture  in  the  can.  When  the  ice 
and  salt  and  the  mixture  in  the  can  are 
in  the  right  proportion,  the  cold  thus 
produced  will  cause  the  mixture  in  the 
can  to  fall  below  the  freezing-point. 
When  the  ice  floats  upon  the  top  of  the 
water,  the  melting  process,  and  conse- 
quently the  freezing  process,  has  passed 
its    maximum ;    and,    if   freezing    is    to 


be  kept  up,  more  ice  and  salt  must  be 
used. 

Why  is   Chicken   Broth   Some- 
times Cloudy 

Chicken  broth  will  be  cloudy,  if  it  be 
cooked  at  the  boiling-point.  At  this 
temperature  the  lime  is  drawn  out  from 
the  bones,  and  this  it  is  that  gives  the 
cloudy  appearance  to  any  broth. 


Query  666.—  G.  S.  A.,  Portland,  Ore. : 
"  Recipe  for  cream  of  green  pea  soup, 
giving  exact  amount  of  peas  to  be  used  with 
a  quart  of  milk." 

Cream  of  Green  Pea  Soup 
Tastes  differ  as  to  the  proportion  of 
vegetable  pulp  and  liquid  to  be  used  in 
cream  soups.  A  cup  of  puree  to  a  quart 
of  liquid  gives  a  delicately  flavored 
soup,  while  an  equal  quantity  of  pulp 
and  liquid  gives  a  soup  of  very  pro- 
nounced flavor.  Begin  with  a  pint  of 
peas,  then  add  more  or  less,  as  agreeable 
to  taste.  Cook  the  pint  of  peas  in  water 
to  cover  until  tender,  then  press  through 
a  sieve,  adding,  from  time  to  time,  a  little 
of  the  water  in  which  they  were  cooked, 
to  facilitate  the  process.  A  slice  of 
onion,  sprig  of  parsley,  sprig  of  mint,  or 
a  small  handful  of  spinach  leaves  (for 
color)  may  be  cooked  and  passed 
through  the  sieve  with  the  peas.  Make 
a  white  sauce  with  one-third  a  cup,  each, 
of  butter  and  flour,  and  the  quart  of 
milk.  Let  simmer  ten  minutes,  then 
add  the  pea  pulp.  Add  also  a  teaspoon- 
ful  and  a  half  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  black 
pepper.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to 
add  these  with  the  flour  to  the  melted 
butter  when  making  the  sauce  founda- 
tion. If  a  more  nutritious  soup  be 
desired,  stir  in,  at  the  last  moment,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  and  diluted 
with  half  a  cup  or  more  of  cream.  When 
cream  is  not  available,  the  yolks  may 
be  beaten  into  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
creamed    butter,    and     the    whole    then 
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beaten,  a  little  at  a  time,  into  the  soup. 
In  either  case,  the  soup  needs  be  served 
at  once. 

Query  667. —  F.  L.  G.,  Onset,  R.I.: 
"  Will  some  « seaside '  housekeeper  give 
suggestions  on  the  making  of  '  beach  plum  ' 
jelly  ?  For  several  years  we  made  it  success- 
fully, but  for  the  last  three  years  the  result 
has  been  a  failure.     What  is  the  trouble?" 

"  Beach  Plum  "  Jelly 
Will  some   reader  kindly  answer  this 
query  ?       This  confection    is  truly  deli- 
cious. 


Query  668. —  Miss  M.  L.  B.,  New  York 
City :  "  Recipes  for  cheese  filling  for  sand- 
wiches, nut  filling,  also  suggestions  for  other 
sandwiches  suitable  to  carry  to  school. 
Hot  coffee  is  served." 

Cheese  Sandwich  Filling 
Melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 
sauce-pan.  Let  this  run  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  then  turn  into  the  pan  one- 
fourth  a  pound  of  cheese,  cut  fine  or 
grated,  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne.  Stir  constantly  until  melted, 
then  beat  in  gradually  the  beaten  yolk  of 
an  egg,  diluted  with  one-fourth  of  a  cup 
of  cream.  When  smooth,  set  aside  to 
become  cold. 

Cheese-and-English  Walnut  Sand- 
wiches 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter,  add  a  few 
grains  of  cayenne  and  salt,  and,  very 
gradually,  one-fourth  a  pound  of  grated 
cheese  (soft  American  factory),  then 
mix  in  one-fourth  a  pound  of  English 
walnut  meats,  sliced  very  thin.  Spread 
the  mixture  upon  bread  prepared  for 
sandwiches.  Boston  brown,  Graham,  and 
entire  wheat  are  all  good. 

Nut-Bread  Sandwiches 
Add  a  cup  of  whole  blanched  hazel 
nuts  to  entire-wheat  bread  dough,  made 


with  a  pint  of  milk.  When  baked  and 
cold,  slice  thin  and  spread  with  butter 
for  sandwiches. 

Sardine-and-Egg  Filling 
Chop  fine  the  whites  of  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  sift  the  yolks.  Add  to 
these  the  flesh  of  eight  or  ten  sardines, 
picked  fine  with  a  fork.  Mix  all  these 
gradually  into  half  a  cup  of  butter, 
creamed  with  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
mustard  and  a  few  grains  of  white  pep- 
per. Add  also  very  gradually  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice. 

Fish-and-Sauce  Filling 
Pick  fine  any  cold  cooked  fish  and 
mix  into  sauce  left  from  the  fish.  Hol- 
landaise  sauce  is  particularly  good  for 
this  purpose.  The  mixture  must  be 
cold  when  used. 

Chicken-and-Nut  Filling 
Chop  fine  cold  roast  chicken  (use 
bits  that  are  too  small  or  shapeless  for 
other  use),  then  pound  in  a  mortar. 
Mix  with  a  little  chicken  sauce.  Add  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  and  celery  salt. 
Spread  upon  slices  of  buttered  bread. 
Spread  corresponding  slices  with  butter, 
and  press  into  the  butter  fillets  (very 
thin  slices)  of  blanched  almonds. 


Query  669. —  Mrs.  T.  H.  T.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. :  "  Any  suggestions  concerning  ways 
of  preparing  food  for  a  large  number  (more 
than  one  hundred)  of  persons  would  be 
thankfully  received." 

Food  for  Large  Numbers 
We  will  take  up  this  subject  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  magazine.  Are  glad 
our  querist  has  found  our  journal  help- 
ful. One  cannot  well  find  a  higher  avo- 
cation or  do  more  real  good  in  the 
world  than  in  presenting  acceptable  and 
appropriate  food,  three  times  a  day,  to 
one  hundred  hungry  school-girls. 


Some  Peppermint  Dainties 

By   Julia  Davis   Chandler 


PEPPERMINT  sandwiches  are  a 
decided  novelty  as  an  appetizer 
with  either  a  soup  or  salad  course 
at  luncheon.  No  butter  is  required, 
though  it  may  be  used  if  preferred. 
Fresh  leaves,  very  tender  ones,  of  course, 
either  whole  or  fine-chopped,  are  placed 
between  bread,  which  is  cut  in  fingers, 
triangles,  etc.  Some  people  may  prefer 
the  spearmint.  They  often  grow  to- 
gether in  meadows.  The  peppermint  has 
dark- colored  stalks. 

In  discussing  both  plants,  when  people 
say  mint,  they  mean  spearmint  unless 
they   say  peppermint. 

The  spearmint  is  used  for  a  mint  sauce 
to  be  served  with  lamb  or  mutton,  and 
also  in  vegetable  salad  and  some  vege- 
table soups,  especially  those  made  with 
milk,  as  cream  of  potato  or  pea  soup. 

Either  the  fresh  leaves  minced  or  the 
dried  ones  crumbled  fine  may  be  added, 
when  the  soup  is  finished  and  ready  to 
serve. 

The  extract  of  mint  is  used  in  salad 
dressings, —  just  a  suggestion  of  it, —  or, 
if  liked,  a  few  tender  leaves,  cut  up 
with  tomato,  lettuce,  etc.  Sometimes 
several  kinds  of  leaves,  as  mint,  parsley, 
chervil,  and  chives,  may  be  chopped  and 
sprinkled  on  cucumbers  and  tomatoes. 

Peppermint  leaves  are  nice  when 
candied,  and  are  fashionable  now  at  din- 
ners, where  the  liqueur  creme-de-menthe 
is  not  used. 

The  following  recipe  for  crystallized 
peppermint  leaves  is  from  a  fashionable 
French  candy  store  :  — 

The  leaves,  fresh  ones  of  course,  are 
dipped  in  water,  then  brushed  with  a 
syrup  of  sugar  and  water, —  not  too 
heavy, —  which  has  been  just  brought  to 
the  boil  and  cooled.  Dredge  on  sugar  or 
roll  the  leaves  in  granulated  sugar,  and 
lay  on  a  paper  to  dry. 


To  show  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  contrast  this  with  the 
following  from  an  old  manuscript  cook- 
ing book  called  "  A  Book  of  Sweet- 
meats," which  belonged  to  Martha  Wash- 
ington and  had  been  handed  down  in 
the  Custis  family.  It  is  dated  1706  in 
the  middle  of  the  book 

"  To  make  Mint  Cakes  " 
"  Take  a  pound  of  sugar  finely  beaten 
and  put  to  it  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of 
mint  water,  and  boyle  it  up  to  a  candy, 
then  take  some  mint  and  shread  it  small 
and  put  it  to  yr  candy  and  chop  it  as  you 
did  the  rose  cakes  and  set  them  in  ye 
sun  on  a  stone  to  dry." 

In  those  days  loaf  sugar  had  to  be  cut 
and  pounded  when  white  sugar  was 
used.  The  recipes  below  follow  the 
methods  employed  for  candied  cherries, 
violets,  etc. :  — 

Candied  Mint  Leaves 
Select  the  fresh-grown  leaves  of  mint, 
pick  them  from  the  stalks,  and  throw 
into  cold  water  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
them,  then  dry  on  a  soft  towel,  and  put 
them  on  platters.  Make  sufficient  syrup 
to  cover  them,  using  twice  as  much 
sugar  as  water.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  and  the  syrup  comes  to  the 
boiling-point.  Let  it  boil  a  moment,  and 
then  remove  from  the  fire  and  let  cool 
slightly  before  you  pour  it  over  the 
leaves.  Let  stand  over  night ;  the  next 
morning  drain  off  the  syrup,  and  boil  it 
until  it  will  form  a  soft  ball,  when  you 
drop  a  little  into  cold  water.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  and,  when  almost  cold 
again,  pour  it  over  the  leaves.  When 
the  leaves  have  remained  in  the  syrup 
for  twenty-four  hours,  they  should  each 
one  be  well  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
tiny  crystals.    Carefully  pour  off  the  syrup 
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from  the  leaves  and  set  them  in  a  warm,  of  the  saucepan  until  cool,  but  not  cold, 

dry  place,  until  the  leaves  are  dried.  This  will  make  the  liquid  white  and  gran- 

Another  method  is  to  put  half  a  pound  ular.      Dip   each   leaf    in   this,  and   then 

of  sugar  on  to  boil  with  half  a  cup  of  spread  on  well-oiled  paper  to  dry.     While 

cold    water    and    three    drops   of   lemon  dipping,   set    the    liquid    over   a    pan  of 

juice.     When  the  liquid  will  snap  apart,  water   hot  enough   to  keep  it  at  the  de- 

and  stick  to  your  fingers  when  dropped  sired  temperature,  so  it  will  not  harden, 

in  cold  water,  it  is  done.     Remove  from  It   requires  considerable   practice    to  do 

the  fire  and  stir  and  rub  against  the  sides  this  work  skilfully. 


Culinary   Hints  from  an   Old   Cook   Book 

Always  have  lobster  sauce  with  salmon, 

And  put  mint  sauce  your  roasted  lamb  on. 
Veal  cutlets  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumb, 
Fry  till  you  see  a  brownish  red  come. 

Grate  Gruyere  cheese  on  macaroni; 

Make  the  top  crisp,  but  not  too  bony. 
In  venison  gravy,  currant  jelly 
Mix  with  old  port, —  see  Francatelli. 

In  dressing  salad,  mind  this  law, — 

With  two  hard  yolks  use  one  that's  raw. 
Roast  veal  with  rich  stock  gravy  serve, 
And  pickled  mushrooms,  too,  observe. 

Roast  pork,  some  apple  sauce,  past  doubt, 

Is  "  Hamlet "  with  the  Prince  left  out. 
Your  mutton  chops  with  paper  cover, 
And  make  them  amber-brown  all  over. 

Broil  lightly  your  beefsteak, —  to  fry  it 

Argues  contempt  of  Christian  diet. 
Kidneys  a  finer  flavor  gain 
By  stewing  them  in  good  champagne. 

Buy  stall-fed  pigeons.     When  you've  got  them, 

The  way  to  cook  them  is  to  pot  them. 

Wood  grouse  are  dry  when  cooks  have  marred  'em 
Before  you  roast  'em,  always  lard  'em. 

To  roast  spring  chickens  is  to  spoil  'em, — 

Just  split  'em  down  the  back  and  broil  'em. 
It  gives  true  epicures  the  vapors 
To  see  boiled  mutton  minus  capers. 

Boiled  turkey,  gourmands  know,  of  course, 

Is  exquisite  with  celery  sauce. 

The  cook  deserves  a  hearty  cuffing 

Who  serves  roast  fowls  with  tasteless  stuffing. 

Nice  oyster  sauce  gives  zest  to  cod, — 

A  fish,  when  fresh,  to  feast  a  god. 

Shad,  stuffed  and  baked,  is  most  delicious,— 
'Twould  have  electrified  Apicius. 

Roasted  in  paste,  a  haunch  of  mutton 

Might  make  ascetics  play  the  glutton. 

But  one  might  rhyme  for  weeks  this  way, 
And  still  have  lots  of  things  to  say. 
And  so  I'll  close ;  for,  reader  mine, 
This  is  about  the  hour  I  dine. 


ADDRESS  communications    for  this  department  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


On  account  of  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Miss  Stella  A.  Downing  has  resigned 
her  position  as  principal  of  the  New 
England  Cooking  School.  Miss  Down- 
ing will  be  succeeded  by  Miss  Katherine 
French,  class  of  1898,  Boston  Cooking 
School. 


Miss  Buckingham,  class  of  1899,  is 
attending  to  the  housekeeping  at  the 
Denison  House,  Boston. 


Miss  Willett,  class  of    1899,  has  been 
iching  in 

ton  Centre. 


teaching  in  the  summer  school  at  New- 


Miss  Scott  and  Miss  Knight,  1901, 
have  been  teaching  cookery  in  the  sum- 
mer school  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Miss  Daggett  and  Miss  Rand,  1901, 
attended  the  summer  school  super- 
vised by  Prof.  Atwater  at  Middletown, 
Conn. 


Miss  Jarvis,  class  of  1901,  has  re- 
signed her  position  at  Grace  Hospital, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Miss  Walker,  of  1902, 
succeeds  her. 


Miss  Severy,  class  of  1902,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  Waverley  at  the 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children. 


Miss  Thayer,  class  of  1902,  has  been 
giving  demonstrations  in  Summerside, 
P.E.I. 


Miss  S.  A.  Porter,  class  of  1902,  has 
returned  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to 
continue  as  matron  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Hospital.  Miss  Porter  had  held  this 
position  several  years,  leaving  it  to  take 
up  the  work  at  the  Boston  Cooking 
School. 


Mrs.  Mary  D.  Chambers,  teacher  of 
cookery  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Domestic 
Economy  at  the  James  Milliken  Univer- 
sity, Decatur,  111.  The  university  opens 
in  1903.  Until  that  date  Mrs.  Cham- 
bers will  study  at  Columbia  University. 
She  is  also  engaged  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  Mrs. 
Chambers  is  known  to  our  readers 
through  her  "  Lessons  in  the  Economics 
of  Nutrition  and  Practical  Cookery," 
published  in  this  magazine.  These  les- 
sons will  be  continued  this  year. 


The  Milwaukee  Cooking  School,  under 
the  management  of  Mary  Lamson  Clarke 
and  Anna  F.  Clarke,  opened  its  eigh- 
teenth year  September  1.  The  course 
of  study  comprises  three  grades,  with  an 
additional  series  of  lessons  in  invalid 
cookery. 


Miss  Helen  Holmes,  of  St.  Albans, 
Vt.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  second 
assistant  at  the  Boston  Cooking  School. 
The  Housekeepers'  Class,  which  be- 
gins October  2,  is  not  as  well  filled  as 
desired.     Applicants    should    note    the 
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time  of  opening,  as  no  opportunity  can 
be  made  for  a  second  class.  This  course 
of  twenty-four  lessons  daily  is  arranged 
especially  for  housekeepers.  Both  plain 
and  fancy  cooking  are  included  in  the 
course.  The  tuition,  including  mate- 
rials, is  $35. 

A  Great  Attraction 
Now  is  the  time  that  Boston  is  es- 
pecially worthy  of  a  visit.  One  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  this  city  that  boasts 
of  so  many  is  the  Mechanics'  Fair, 
which  opens  on  Monday,  September  22, 
for  six  weeks.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
four  years  that  there  has  been  a  Me- 
chanics' Fair.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable 
Association  has  such  an  interesting  and 
extensive  exhibit  been  brought  together. 
Besides  the  most  modern  and  compli- 
cated machinery,  and  the  products  of 
same,  all  of  which  is  an  education  in 
itself,  there  may  be  seen  this  year 
a  variety  of  delightful  entertainments, 
wonderful,  specular  reproductions  and 
other  attractions,  to  which  the  low 
cost  of  twenty-five  cents  admits  to  all. 
Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  present  fair  will  be  the  ex- 
hibit held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  Industrial  Union,  whereby  the 
proverbial  skill  of  the  New  England 
woman  will  be  amply  exemplified. 
Most  railroads  are  making  special  rates 
to  Boston  on  account  of  this  exhibition, 
and  we  would  advise  our  readers  to 
make  inquiries  of  their  local  agent  in 
regard  to  such  particulars. 


Competitors  for  this  prize  may  sub- 
mit designs  any  time  between  Septem- 
ber 15th  and  October  15th.  The  num- 
ber of  designs  to  be  submitted  by  one 
person  is  not  limited. 


A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  offered  by 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  for  the  best  household,  labor- 
saving  device  designed  by  a  woman. 
The  saving  of  labor  may  be  effected 
either  by  mechanical  means  or  by  such 
an  arrangement  of  ordinary  household 
equipment  as  will  insure  the  greatest 
economy  of  effort  in  housework. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  notices  of 
"  Practical  Cooking  and  Serving  "  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue. 


A  True  Saying 

"  Most  Men  dig  their  Graves  with  their  Teeth  " 

The  wrong  kind  of  food  fills  more 
graves  than  any  other  cause.  It  is  easy 
to  retain  good  health  by  the  use  of 
proper  food  ;  and  it  is  pleasant,  too.  The 
Rev.  G.  M.  Lodge,  of  Iowa  City,  la., 
made  a  successful  experiment. 

"  I  am  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  a 
preacher.  Last  winter  I  went  to  Kan- 
sas, and  had  charge  of  two  churches.  A 
little  use  of  Grape-nuts  food  made  me 
believe  it  to  be  a  true  brain  and  nerve 
builder.  I  wanted  to  experiment  further 
with  it,  so  I  used  Grape-nuts  for  break- 
fast and  supper  for  more  than  three 
months  with  the  best  results.  I  not  only 
never  had  better  health  in  my  life,  but 
the  effect  on  my  brain  was  wonderful. 
I  had  become  forgetful  of  names  and 
persons  and  things,  was  often  unable  to 
recall  even  the  names  of  old  friends. 

"  After  using  Grape-nuts  for  two  weeks, 
forgotten  names  came  to  me  ;  and,  as  the 
days  and  weeks  passed  my  memory  was 
wonderfully  quickened  as  to  names  and 
dates,  and  mental  ability  in  general.  I 
could  preach  without  manuscript  or  notes 
as  never  before,  and  in  a  month  or  less  I 
said  to  myself,  '  Grape-Nuts  is  a  brain 
food  ' ;  and  as  such  I  now  recommend  it. 

"  It  also  gives  health  and  blood,  nerve 
and  muscle.  Cheerfully  and  earnestly  I 
advise  students,  clergymen,  teachers,  and 
all  mental  workers  to  use  Grape-nuts 
steadily  and  systematically  if  you  wish  to 
excel  in  mental  and  literary  work,  renew 
your  age,  and  feel  well.  It  is  the  best 
nerve  and  brain  food  I  have  ever  known." 
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Cottolene  £=.  Pie  Crust 

The  cold,  soggy  pie  of  olden  days,  with  its  aftermath  of  night  mare  has  got  to  go.  None  but  a 
galvanized  stoirfach  could  withstand  its  ravages. 

Anyone  can  eat  pie  made  with  Cottolene— the  perfect  shortening.  It  makes  a  crust  which  while 
rich  enough  to  melt  in  your  mouth,  is  perfectly  digestible  and  wholesome. 

Cottolene  is  better  and  more  economical  than  hog  lard  or  butter.  Its  use  means  pure  food,  better 
cooking,  and  perfect  health.  Cottolene  is  pure,  white,  and  contains  nothing  but  refined  vegetable  oil 
and  choice  beef  suet ;  sold  only  in  tin  pails.    Ask  for  it  at  your  grocer's. 

Hnv  to  make  good  pie  crust,  by  Helen  Armstrong: 
Sift  three  cups  of  flour  with  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  ;  chop  in  one-third  of  a  cup  of  Cottolene  ;  stir  in  enough 
ice  water  to  make  a  soft  dough.    Place  on  floured  board,  roll  lightly  and  quickly  from  yon  ;  spread  with  half 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  cup  of  Cottolene,  fold  in  three,  roll  again  and  spread  with  remainder  of  Cottolene 
(one  cup  altogether) j  roll  out  and  fold  once  more.    Keep  cold  as  possible  and  handle  quickly  and  lightly. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  hundred  recipes  given  in  our  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  page  book, 
entitled,  "Home  Helps,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Rorer.  sent  for  two-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage.  Contains 
recipes  from  all  the  noted  cooks  of  America. 
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Book    Reviews 


The  Theory  and  Practice  of  In- 
fant Feeding.  By  Henry  D wight 
Chapin,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
Price  $2.25.  New  York:  William 
Wood  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  scientific  and  thorough 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  food  in  in- 
fancy. The  time  has  come  when 
knowledge  as  well  as  care  is  requisite 
for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  child 
during  the  period  of  infancy.  "  The 
first  four  years  of  life  are,  biologically 
speaking,  the  most  important  ones  we 
live.  The  beginning  organism  has  at 
this  time  stamped  on  it  the  possibilities 
of  future  vigorous  life  or  of  early  de- 
generation and  decay.  Hence  a  careful 
study  and  understanding  of  all  the 
phases  of  infancy  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  alike  to  physicians  and 
parents.  At  a  period  of  such  rapid 
growth  and  development  it  is  evident 
that  proper  nutrition  must  play  the 
leading  part. 

"  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  penal- 
ties of  modern  civilization  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  women  cannot  or 
will  not  nurse  their  offspring.  '  Hence  it 
is  that  in  recent  years  a  large  amount 
of  study  and  labor  has  been  expended 
upon  substitute  infant  feeding.  Great 
advances  have  been  made,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  results  are  not  always 
proportionate  to  the  labor  expended." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  "  the 
preliminary  question  of  how  to  get  clean, 
fresh  cow's  milk  is  the  fundamental  one. 
In  order  to  insist  upon  pure,  clean  milk, 
the  physician  must  know  how  it  is  pro- 
duced, and  insist  upon  proper  condi- 
tions. It  can  easily  be  produced  any- 
where, if  the  details  are  properly  carried 
out ;  and  this  does  not  require  an  elab- 
orate, expensive  plant,  as  many  believe." 
The  conclusions  of  the  author  are 
drawn  from  careful  study  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  nutrition  and  practical 
feeding,  as  applied    to  the    growth  and 


development  of  infants.  Nothing  more 
thorough  and  scientific  than  this  work 
could  be  desired.  The  volume  contains 
numerous  and  excellent  illustrations. 


A  Doctor's  Experience 

Medicine  not  needed  in  this  Case 

It  is  hard  to  convince  some  people 
that  coffee  does  them  an  injury.  They 
lay  their  bad  feelings  to  almost  every 
cause  but  the  true  and  unsuspected  one. 

But  the  doctor  knows.  His  wide  ex- 
perience has  proven  to  him  that  to  some 
systems  coffee  is  an  insidious  poison 
that  undermines  the  health. 

Ask  the  doctor  if  coffee  is  the  cause 
of  constipation,  stomach  and  nervous 
troubles. 

11  I  have  been  a  coffee-drinker  all  my 
life.  I  am  now  forty-two  years  old  ;  and, 
when  taken  sick  two  years  ago  with 
nervous  prostration,  my  doctor  said  that 
my  nervous  system  was  broken  down, 
and  that  I  would  have  to  give  up  coffee. 
I  got  so  weak  and  shaky  I  could  not 
work;  and,  reading  your  advertisement  of 
Postum  Food  Coffee,  I  asked  my  grocer 
if  he  had  any  of  it.  He  said,  '  Yes,'  and 
that  he  used  it  in  his  family  and  it  was 
all  it  claimed  to  be. 

"So  I  quit  coffee,  and  commenced  to 
use  Postum  steadily,  and  found  in  about 
two  weeks'  time  I  could  sleep  sound 
at  night  and  get  up  in  the  morning  feel- 
ing fresh  and  well.  In  about  two  months 
I  began  to  gain  flesh.  I  only  weighed 
146  pounds  when  I  commenced  on  Pos- 
tum ;  and  now  I  weigh  167,  and  feel  bet- 
ter than  I  did  at  twenty  years  of  age. 

"  I  am  working  every  day,  and  sleep 
well  at  night.  My  two  children  were  great 
coffee-drinkers  ;  but  they  have  not  drunk 
any  since  Postum  came  into  the  house, 
and  are  far  more  healthy  than  they  were 
before."  Stewart  M.  Hall,  Fairfield, 
W.  Va. 


Mellins  Food 

LESLIE  JESSE  MATTHES  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

"My  little  boy,  Leslie  Jesse  Matthes,  has  been  fed  on  Mellins  Food 
ever  since  he  was  twelve  weeks  old.  I  began  nursing  him,  but  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  about  him,  until  I  gave  him 
nothing  but  Mellins  Food.  I  found  your  little  book  and  pamphlets 
a  great  aid,  and  I  thank  you  for  same,  also  for  samples  with  which 
you  have  favored  me.  I  would  advise  every  mother,  who  is  unable 
to  nurse  her  babe,  to  try  Mellins  Food." 

OUR   BOOK,    "THE   CARE  AND   FEEDING 
OF  INFANTS,"  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Book   Reviews  —  Continued 


Practical  Cooking  and  Serving.     By 

Janet    McKenzie     Hill.      8vo,    cloth. 

Illustrated.      $2     net.       New     York: 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

This  book  is  just  now  issued  from  the 
press.  The  volume  comprises  about 
750  pages  of  text  and  72  full  pages  of 
illustrations.  The  contents  are  divided 
into  three  parts.  Part  I.,  in  five  chap- 
ters, treats  chiefly  of  preliminary  or 
introductory  matter.  Part  II.,  twenty- 
seven  chapters,  is  devoted  to  practical 
cooking  in  all  its  phases  and  to  numer- 
ous recipes  of  dishes.  Part  III.  con- 
tains chapters  on  Marketing,  Care  of 
Food,  etc.,  The  Function  of  Food  in 
the  Body,  The  Physiology  of  Digestion, 
On  Garnishing  and  Serving,  The  Well- 
balanced  Menu,  Hospitality,  and  the 
Etiquette  of  Entertaining,  Menus  for  Oc- 
casions, etc. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  two  col- 
ored plates  and  more  than  two  hundred 
half-tone  engravings.  A  list  of  the  illus- 
trations and  a  full,  working  index  com- 
plete the  volume. 

The  author  has  aimed  to  make  this  a 
complete,  up-to-date  and  standard  work 
on  cookery,  adapted  to  the  daily  needs 
of  every  housekeeper.  It  embraces  the 
results  of  many  years  of  study  and  ex- 
perience as  a  housekeeper. 


How  to  feed  Children.  By  Louise 
E.  Hogan.  $1.00.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 
."  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  offer 
in  a  practical  form  a  few  suggestions 
concerning  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  dietetics  to  feeding  in  the 
nursery  and  throughout  the  period  of 
childhood."  This  purpose  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  scientific  and  practical 
manner.  Not  only  the  healthfulness, 
but  the  life  of  children  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  are  fed.  To  feed  a 
child  safely,  some  knowledge  of  food 
and  of  hygiene  is  indispensable. 


Unless  the  information  contained  in  .. 
this  volume  has  been  acquired  from 
other  sources,  the  book  is  invaluable  to 
mothers,  nurses,  and  all  others  who  are 
concerned  in  the  feeding  of  children. ' 
In  its  pages  the  subject  of  dietetics  in 
childhood  is  treated  with  great  care  and 
diligence.  All  statements  are  based 
upon  the  latest  and  highest  authorities. 
In  brief,  the  volume  is  a  complete,  safe, 
and  reliable  handbook  and  guide  to 
feeding  in  infancy  and  childhood,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  data  of  scientists 
and  physicians.  From  the  old  regime, 
when  children  were  allowed  to  eat  any- 
thing and  at  any  time,  to  the  modern 
method  of  hygienic  feeding,  based  upon  > 
the  study  of  food  and  nutrition,  the 
transition  is  remarkable,7  indeed.  We 
cannot  neglect  with  impunity  the  signs 
of  the  times. 


The  "  Consolidated  Cook  Book,"  con-  . 
sisting  of  several  hundred  recipes  and 
helps  for  housekeepers,  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  works  on  domestic  econ- 
omy of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln,  Fannie 
Merritt  Farmer,  Janet  McKenzie  Hill, 
Adelaide  Keen,  and  Helen  Campbell. 
The  little  volume,  which  is  illustrated, 
will  be  sent  free  if  you  send  your  ad- 
dress to  the  publishers,  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  mention  this 
magazine. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  ."  The  Boston 
Cooking-School  Cook  Book,"  by  Fannie 
Merritt  Farmer,  with  an  appendix  con- 
taining 300  additional  recipes. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.  will  soon  add  to 
their  list  of  books  on  domestic  science 
a  volume  entitled  "  With  a  Saucepan 
over  the  Sea,"  by  Adelaide  Keen.  This 
is  a  book  of  over  600  quaint  and  de- 
licious recipes  used  in  the  kitchens  of 
foreign  countries. 


Advertisements 
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THE   BEST 
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For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  41  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup" 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup." 
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Faster  and  Faster 

The  plating  of  harness  and  carriage  mounting? 
disappears  when   polished  with   the   ordinary 

cleaners.     That  means  new  mountings      With 

gLECTRQ 

SILICON 

the  brilliancy  grows  greater  and  greater,   lasts 
longer — the  mountings  outlive  the  carriag 
harness.     The  secret  is,  Electro-Silicon  never 
scratches,  never  wears. 

Two  or  three  applications  of  Electro- Silicon  t<>  the 
chamois  and  you  have  an  always  ready  polisher. 

Grocers  sell  it. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Company,  New  York. 


The  HUB 
LINE  of 
RANGES 

Speak  for  Themselves 
in  Thousands  of  Homes 

The  Hub  Ranges  are  used 
in  the  New  York,  Boston, 
Providence,  Hartford, 
Worcester,  and  many  other 
Cooking-schools. 

Is  Stronger  Endorsement 
Possible  ? 

Smith  &  Anthony 
Company,  Makers 
Hub  Ranges  and  Heaters 

Nos.  48-54.  Union  St.,  Boston 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Maoa/im:. 
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Household    Hints 


If  the  wick  of  a  lamp  does  not  move 
easily  in  the  holder,  draw  out  one  or  two 
threads  from  one  side.  The  wick  should 
be  as  large  an  one  as  the  holder  will  re- 
ceive. 

Kerosene  added  to  boiled  starch  —  a 
tablespoonful  to  a  quart  —  will  prevent 
the  smoothing-irons  from  sticking,  and 
will  give  a  gloss  to  the  articles.  The 
scent  will  all  evaporate  in  the  drying. 

Lamp  burners  which  are  in  constant 
use  should  be  boiled  occasionally  in 
pearline  or  soda  suds,  then  scrubbed 
and  polished  with  brick  dust,  when  they 
will  do  as  good  service  as  new  ones. 

When  silver  spoons  become  discolored 
from  eggs,  scour  them  with  fine  table 
salt.  This  will  remove  the  discolora- 
tion, which  is  caused  by  the  sulphur  in 
the  egg,  and  will  not  scratch  or  wear 
the  silver. 

A  good  perfume  for  closets  and 
drawers,  and  one  that  will  help  to  keep 
the  moths  away,  is  made  of  one  ounce 
of  cedar,  rhubarb,  and  cloves,  pulver- 
ized together.  Put  the  powder  between 
cotton,  and  tie  in  a  bag. 


Steel  knives  should  not  be  put  in  hot 
water :  it  injures  the  steel  and  loosens 
the  handles.  Wipe  them  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  then  rub  them  with  a  damp 
flannel  rag  which  has  been  dipped  in 
scouring  or  knife  powder. 

If  you  wish  to  avoid  streaks  when 
washing  nicely  painted  doors,  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  wash  all  the  way  to  the 
top  of  the  door.  Now  the  paint  is  all 
wet,  begin  at  the  top,  wash  downwards, 
and  wipe  dry  as  you  go.  Streaks  are 
caused  by  soapy  or  dirty  water  running 
down  over  the  dry  paint. 

To  restore  shabby  velvet,  mix  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  liquid  ammonia  with 
half  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  apply  it  to 
the  velvet  with  a  stiff  brush,  rubbing  it 
well  into  the  pile  so  as  to  take  out  all 
the  stains  and  creases.  Then  hold  the 
velvet  over  a  hot  flatiron,  until  the  steam 
raises  the  pile  and  it  is  perfectly  dry. 
Hold  the  under"  side  oi  the  velvet  over 
or  against  the  flatiron 

There  is  a  simple  treatment  of  boiled 
meat  which  keeps  it  palatable.  If  you 
wish  to  cut  the  meat  when  hot,  after  din- 
ner  plunge  it  again  in  boiling  water  or 


HQI   hC    WITHOUT   HOLES 


NEVER  SLIPS,  TEARS, 
NOR  UNFASTENS 


The 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 
0 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 


Sample  pair, 
by  mail,  25c. 


Every  ■  VELVET  (JRIP '  Rubber  Button  Clasp 
has  the  Name  Stamped  on  the  Hetal  Loop. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston.    BE  SURE  IT'S  THERE  »- 
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Crist  Mill 

Wheat  Goffee 
Good  for 

Children 

VOUR  GROCER-HE  SELLS  It 


When  unexpected  guests  arrive 
I  give  them  Cream  of  Chocolate. 

Enjoy  it?     Bless  my  sakes  alive, 

They  ASK  for  Cream  of  Chocolate. 


—  MOTHER    SAGACITY. 


No  beverage  of  modern  times  can  compare  with 

Cream  of  Chocolate 

in  deliciousness  of  flavor,  purity,  convenience  and 
economy.  It  is  a  new  scientific  preparation  of  the 
Cocoa  Bean,  combined  with  pure  rich  cream  and 
pure  loaf  sugar. 

It  is  always  ready  for  instant  use,  needs 
only  the  addition  of  boiling  water— a  child 
can  prepare  it. 

For  breakfast,  luncheons,  teas  and  sup- 
pers, at  home  or  traveling  it  has  no  equal.  It 
agrees  with  everybody  and  is  readily  assimi- 
lated even  by  the  most  delicate  stomachs. 
All  well-known  chefs  and  cooks  use  it. 
Its  instant  adaptability  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  cooking  where  chocolate  and  cream 
are  needed  is  much  appreciated. 


S666 


GRAND  PRIZE 
CONTEST 


S666 


for  recipes  for  the  and  edition  of  our  present  recipe  book. 

Send  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  every  y,  lb.  can  of 
Cream  of  Cbocolate  with  your  name  and  address  to  us  and  we 
will  furnish  blanks  and  full  details  of  prize  contest.  One  coupon 
makes  yon  eligible.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  jou  Bend  OS  20c. 
and  we  will  send  you  y,  lb.  can  postpuid. 

CREAM  OF  CHOCOLATE  CO.,  18  MAIN  ST.,  PANVERS,  MASS 

When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 
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in  the  water  in  which  it  was  cooked, 
brought  again  to  a  boiling-point,  and 
there  let  it  remain  until  cold.  You  will 
find  that  it  will  thus  absorb  enough 
moisture  to  keep  it  tender  and  juicy. 
Do  not  place  it  warm  in  the  refriger- 
ator. 

A  cheap  and  effective  substitute  for 
putty,  to  stop  cracks  in  woodwork,  is 
made  by  soaking  newspapers  in  a  paste 
made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  flour  in 
three  quarts  of  water  and  adding  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  alum.  The  mixture  should 
be  of  about  the  same  consistency  as 
putty,  and  should  be  forced  into  the 
cracks  with  a  case  knife.  It  will  harden 
like  papier-mache,  and,  when  dry,  may 
be  painted  or  stained  to  match  its  sur- 
roundings, when  it  will  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 

A  sponge  large  enough  to  expand  and 
fill  the  chimney  after  having  been 
squeezed  in,  tied  to  a  slender  stick,  is 
the  best  thing  with  which  to  clean  a 
lamp  chimney. 

Embroidery  should  always  be  ironed 
on  the  wrong  side,  on  a  soft  surface, 
such  as  heavy  flannel  or  felting,  with  a 
clean  white  cloth  over  it,  and  should  be 
ironed  until  thoroughly  dry.  In  this 
way  the  design  will  be  beautifully 
brought  out. 


Care  of  Glassware 
For  cleansing  the  inside  of  a  carafe 
fill  it  half-full  of  strong  ammonia  water, 
and  place  in  this  some  small  pieces  of 
potato  peel.  Then  shake  vigorously,  and 
rinse  with  clear  water.  This  will  re- 
move every  possible  stain  resulting 
from  summer  beverages,  as  well  as  the 
dingy-looking  rims  that  frequently  stain 
the  glass  from  standing  water. 

For  the  .outside  of  cut  glass  use  a 
small  brush.  An  old  tooth-brush  will  be 
the  best,  if  the  bristles  are  sufficiently 
stiff.  Scrub  every  part  of  the  glass  with 
a  little  pure  soap  rubbed  on  the  brush. 
Then  scrub  with  clear  water,  until  all  the 
soap  is  rinsed  away,  and  set  the  glass 
aside  to  dry  without  rubbing  with  a 
cloth,  and  cut  glass  will  shine  like  new. 


For  the  Cook  to  Remember 
One-half  a  cup  of  butter,  one-quarter 
pound.  Two  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  ounce.  Four  level  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  one  ounce.  Sixteen 
tablespoonfuls  of  liquid,  one  cup.  Four 
saltspoonfuls,  one  teaspoonful.  Four  tea- 
spoonfuls,  one  tablespoonful.  Twelve 
tablespoonfuls  (dry  material),  one  cup. 
Four  cups,  one  pound.  One  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  one-half  a  pound.  Sixty 
drops,  one  teaspoonful.  Ten  eggs,  one 
pound.  Sixteen  large  tablespoonfuls, 
one-half  pint.  A  common-sized  tumbler 
holds  one-half  a  pint. 


SEND       FOR      FREE      SAMPLE! 


Very 
Nutritious 


Easily 
Digested 


The  most  practical  way  for  us  to 
demonstrate  the  excellency  of 
this  new  product  of  our  ovens  is 
to  have  you  sample  it.  Address 
for  sample:  AUSTIN  YOUNG 
&  CO.,  Chelsea,  Mass.  This  bis- 
cuit and  our  fifty  other  package 
varieties  are  for  sale  by  grocers 
throughout  New  England. 


AUSTIN  YOUNG  (Si  CO.'S  Fine  Oatmeal  Biscuit 
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The  Luncheon  as  Dinner  Dessert  Problem 


IS     SOLVED     BY 


CHALMERS' 

GRANULATED      OR      SHREDDED 

GELATINE 


Our     Book,    "Gelatine    Dainties,"     is 
brimful    of    Appetizing     Suggestions 


ALL,       GROCERS 

For  Free  Sample  (makes  four  portions — 
enough  for  two  persons)  and  book  of 
recipes,     "  Gelatine    Dainties,"    address 


James  Chalmers'  Son,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


SPONGE  CAKE 

The  kind  that  melts  in  mouth 
and  tickles  the  taste.  The  finest 
sponge  cake  ever  made  is 
made  with 

SLADE'S 

Sponge  Cake 
Flour 

Ask  your  grocer  for  o  SOc.  Package 


D.  &  L.  SLADE  CO.,  BOSTON 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  BETTER 

THAN  ACUP  Or 

(OCOA 


UNLESS   IT  BE  A 
SECOND  CUP. 


If  not  handled  by  your  grocer,  send  his  name  on  postal  to  us  at 
863  Broadway,  New  York,  asking  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 
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Olla   Podrida 


Washing  in  the  Old  World 
The  hardest-worked  washerwomen  in 
the  world  are  the  Koreans.  They  have 
to  wash  about  a  dozen  dresses  for  their 
husbands,  and  they  have  plenty  to  do. 
The  washing  is  usually  done  in  cold 
water,  and  often  in  running  streams. 
The  clothes  are  pounded  with  paddles 
until  they  shine  like  a  shirt  front  fresh 
from  a  Chinese  laundry. 

The  Japanese  rip  their  garments  apart 
for  every  washing,  and  they  iron  their 
clothes  by  spreading  them  on  a  flat 
board  and  leaning  this  up  against  the 
house  to  dry.  The  sun  takes  the  wrinkles 
out  of  the  clothes,  and  some  of  them 
have  quite  a  lustre.  The  Japanese 
woman  does  her  washing  out  of  doors. 
Her  wash-tub  is  not  more  than  six  inches 
high.  She  gets  the  dirt  out  of  the 
clothes  by  rubbing  them  between  her 
hands.  She  sometimes  uses  Japanese 
soap,  which  is  full  of  grease,  and  works 
away  with  her  bare  feet.  The  Chinese 
girls  do  their  washing  in  much  the  same 
way. 

The  washing  in  Egypt  is  usually  done 
by  the  men.  The  Egyptian  washerman 
stands  naked  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  slaps  the  wet  clothes,  with  a  noise 
like  the  shot  of  a  pistol,  on  the  smooth 
stones  at  the  edge  of  the  running  water ; 


and  such  fellah  women  as  wash  pound 
the  dirt  out  of  their  clothes  in  the  same 
way. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Eating  from  the  Same  Plate 
In  former  days  it  was  usual  for  a 
couple  seated  together  to  eat  from  one 
trencher,  more  particularly  if  the  relations 
between  them  were  of  an  intimate  nature 
or,  again,  if  -it  were  the  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  establishment.  Walpole  re- 
lates that  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  old  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  occupied  the  dais 
at  the  head  of  the  room,  and  preserved 
the  traditional  manner  by  sharing  the 
same  plate.  It  was  a  token  of  attach- 
ment and  tender  recollection  of  unre- 
turnable  youth. — Old  Cookery  Books. 


"  Sweetening  one's  coffee  is  the  first 
stirring  event  of  the  day." 


In  cooking  a  grouse,  an  old  guide 
draws  the  bird,  leaves  the  feathers  on, 
covers  it  with  a  thick  layer  of  moist  clay, 
and  places  it  among  the  embers  of  the 
fire.  When  it  is  done,  the  clay  will 
crack  off,  bringing  the  feathers  with  it. 
To  cook  fish  in  this  way,  clean,  and  wrap 
them  in  several  thicknesses  of  wet  paper. 


Always  Ready! 


TAPIOCA 


INUTE 


The  Standard  of  all 
Tapiocas. 


Pure,  quick*  and 
sure  to  "Jell." 


£&A7*  GELATINE 

&AfcIM  COFFEE 


Wholesome,  tonic,  medicinal. 
Right  the  reverse  of  real  coffee. 


Send  five  2-cent  stamps  and  get  handsome  book  on  "  The  ninute  Han," 

copies  of  Famous  Paintings  in  many  colors,  with  a  Splendid  Lot  of  Recipes 
and  pint  samples  of  each  of  the  above  3  Packages.  Or  send  15  cents  and 
get  Full-sized  Package  of  the  Gelatine  and  the  elegant  Book.  Address 
Dept.  S, 

WHITMAN  GROCERY  CO.,  Orange,  Mass. 
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'Start  righf  Each  day 
forworkorforplay"'^|_Lil 


A  Bank  Free  for  Ralston  Children! 


The  above  illustration  is  the  exact  size  of  the  bank;  it  is  handsomely  lithographed  in  colors 
and  is  made  of  substantial  material.  Ask  your  mother  to  save  the  Purina  Checkerboard  Hour 
Sack  which  is  printed  on  the  top  of  every  package  of  Ralston-Purina  Cereals.  Mail  it  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you  a  bank  free.  

Ralston  is  appreciated  in  a  million  homes.  It  is  healthful  and  delicious.  Won  t  you  recom- 
mend it?    A  2-lb.  package  for  15  cents  at  your  grocer's. 


Purina   Mills* 

822  GrSltiot  St.*  "Where  Purity  is  Paramount." 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A   Sanitary   Cellar 

Bv  H.  S.Wood 


I  WANT  to  construct  an  ideal  sani- 
tary cellar.  All  are  familiar  with 
the  unsanitary  kind,  damp,  dark, 
and  mysterious,  with  bad  odors  from  de- 
caying vegetables  and  other  refuse  and 
with  walls  covered  with  mould. 

In  the  ground,  whatever  its  character, 
we  lind  two  enemies  which  must  be  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  cellar.  These 
are  soil  moisture  and  ground  air. 

Soil  Moisture 
There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil ;  and,  if  this  moisture 
gain  entrance  to  the  cellar,  it  not  only 
lowers  the  temperature  by  evaporation, 
but  furnishes  the  proper  conditions  for 
the  development  of  bacteria  and  mould. 
Doctors  also  agree  that  such  conditions 
will  give  rise  to  such  diseases  as  pneu- 
monia, consumption,  bronchitis,  pleurisy, 
rheumatism,  and  malaria,  while  other  dis- 
eases are  rendered  more  violent.  This 
moisture,  then,  must  be  excluded, 
not  only  by  making  the  cellar  walls 
and  floor  impermeable,  but  by 
some  method  of  subsoil  drainage. 


Subsoil  Drainage 
Subsoil  drainage  is  usually  ac- 
complished by  laying  porous  earth- 
enware pipes,  through  which  the 
water  will  filter,  end  to  end  with- 
out sockets  or  joints,  but  wrapped 


at  their  junction  by  cotton  cloth  or 
tarred  paper  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  foreign  matter  which  might  clog 
them.  They  should  be  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  laid  in 
parallel  lines,  the  distance  from  each  other 
depending  on  the  amount  of  drainage 
needed.  They  should  be  collected  into 
one  main  drain  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  or  larger,  if  a  large  amount  of 
water  is  to  be  removed.  It  is  better, 
when  possible,  to  carry  this  drain  to  some 
lower  level,  where  the  water  can  be  dis- 
charged into  a  ditch  or  stream.  The 
outlet  should  be  supported  by  masonry 
and  covered  with  a  grating,  to  keep  out 
vermin  and  matter  which  might  clog  the 
drain  ;  and,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  a 
backward  flow  of  water,  a  tidal  flap  or 
ball  valve  should  be  added.  In  the  city 
this  drain  must  connect  with  the  sewer, 
but  it  should  never  connect  directly,  or 
it  would  give  free  entrance  to  sewer  gas. 


Fig. 
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This  disconnection  may  be  effected  by  a 
trap  with  a  very  deep  seal  that  will  not 
easily     evaporate.     Illustration     No.    3 


mint  or  ether  in  the  cellar,  and  then 
go  to  the  top  floor  of  a  dwelling,  and 
you  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  draft  from  be- 
low upward.  Another 
means  by  which  the  cel- 
lar air  may  reach  the  rest 
of  the  house  is  through 
the  furnace.  The  cold- 
air  box  is  often  made 
of  wood  full  of  cracks, 
through  which  this  air 
may  enter,  and.  after 
being  heated,  delivered 
to  all  parts  of  the  house. 
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shows  rather  an  elaborate  arrangement 
of  this  kind  :  Xo.  4,  a  simpler  one. 

Ground  Air 
The  air  under  ground  not  only  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  CO.,  than 
the  air  above  the  surface,  but  it  is  apt  to 
contain  foul  gases  from  decaying  organic 
matter,  disease 
germs,  and  a  large 
percentage  of 
moisture.  If  there 
should  be  a  break 
in  a  gas  main,  this 
would  also  be 
found  in  the  air  in 
that  vicinity.  Un- 
less a  house  be 
sealed  against  this, 
it  will  act  just  like 
a  chimney,  the 
warmed  air  of  the 

house  constantly  rising,  and  this  damp, 
unhealthy  ground  air  taking  its  place. 
And  this  air  which  is  taken  into  the  cel- 
lar is  not  confined  to  the  lower  stories. 
To  test  this,  open   a  bottle  of   pepper- 


Construction    of 

Cellar 
Therefore  we  must 
look  to  our  cellar  walls 
and  floor.  The  mate- 
rials used  for  the  walls 
of  a  cellar  are  usually  sandstone  or 
brick,  and  as  these  both  absorb  more 
or  less  moisture,  some  other  material 
must  be  used  to  seal  the  cellar.  For 
this  concrete  is  about  the  best  substance  ; 
and  it  not  only  forms  the  floor,  but  is 
often  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  walls  as 
well.     To  prevent  the  water  rising  in  the 
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walls  by  capillary  attraction,  a  "  damp- 
proof  course "  is  necessary.  This  is 
usually  of  asphalt,  but  sometimes  of  slate, 
imbedded  in  cement,  or  of  glazed  stone- 
ware    slabs.        The   asphalt   makes  the 
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best  protection,  and  may  be  extended 
down  the  inside  of  the  wall  to  meet  the 
concrete  of  the  floor,  or  the  concrete 
may  be  continued  up  the  sides  of  the 
walls  to  meet  the  damp-proof  course, 
which  should  be  placed  a  little  distance 
above  the  ground  outside,  to  allow  for 
splashing.  It  is  best  also  to  pave  the 
ground  outside  the  walls  to  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  feet. 

Another  precaution  sometimes  taken 
is  in  building  a  retaining  wall,  which 
holds  the  soil  back  from  the  main  wall. 
This  is  done,  when  the  basement  is 
placed  below  the  surface  level. 


is  better  to  have  the  entire  length  of 
iron,  unless  the  vitrified  pipes  be  laid  in 
concrete. 

The  sewer  should  have  a  fall  of  not  less 
than  one-fourth  an  inch  in  a  foot,  prefer- 
ably one-half  an  inch.  It  should  not  be 
buried  under  the  cellar  floor,  but  carried 
along  the  foundation  wall  or  hung  from 
the  ceiling  by  iron  hangers.  When  there 
are  many  fixtures  in  the  cellar,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  run  the  drain  under  the 
floor.  In  this  case,  openings  should  be 
left  at  each  juncture  of  a  vertical  pipe 
with  the  main,  at  any  bends  in  the  pipe, 
and  at  the    trap.     Or  the  whole  length 
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The  Pipes  of  a  Cellar 
The  pipes  of  the  cellar  include  the 
waste  or  sewer  pipes,  which  empty  into 
a  common  main  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
gas  and  water  pipes.  All  these  pipes 
should  be  in  plain  sight,  and  painted 
some  light  color,  so  that  a  leak,  by  dis- 
coloring the  surface,  may  show  imme- 
diately. 

In  an  ordinary  house  the  common 
waste  or  sewer  pipe  should  not  be 
more  than  four  inches  in  diameter.  The 
smaller  the  drain,  if  large  enough  to 
remove  the  waste,  the  greater  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  water  within,  and  the  more 
self-cleansing  it  will  be.  It  should  be 
constructed  of  iron  pipes  to  about  ten 
feet  outside  the  cellar  walls,  where  vitri- 
fied earthen  pipes,  securely  cemented, 
may  be  substituted.     In  made  ground  it 


may  be  made  accessible  by  placing  the 
drain  in  a  trench  of  bricks,  with  a  con- 
crete bottom. 

The  concrete  should  cover  the  lower 
half  of  the  pipes.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  upright  soil  pipes  and  the 
horizontal  drain  should  be  accomplished 
by  curved  pipes,  as  a  right-angled  con- 
nection is  sure  to  cause  the  accumula- 
tion of  waste,  and  clog  the  pipe.  These 
junctions  should  be  supported  by  brick 
piers.  This  drain  must  be  trapped, 
either  just  inside  or  just  outside  of  the 
house,  in  a  manhole ;  and  this  trap  must 
be  supplied  with  an  air  pipe  on  the 
house  side,  to  provide  for  an  even  press- 
ure on  the  water  seal. 

General  Plan  of  the  Cellar 
A  cellar  should  be  divided  into  three 
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parts.  In  the  largest  division  the  heater 
and  pipes  are  set;  a  smaller  room,  which 
may  be  kept  cold  and  used  for  storing 
vegetables  and  fruit ;  and  the  third  can 
be  fitted  as  a  preserve  and  wine  closet. 

The  heater  is  usually  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  cellar,  and  in  a  city  house 
the  storeroom  and  preserve  closet  are 
back  of  this.  The  most  common  fault 
in  heating  is  to  have  the  furnace  too 
small,  so  that,  to  get  sufficient  warmth, 
the  air  is  very  highly  heated,  and  the 
organic  particles  which  it  contains  are 
burnt,  thus  giving  an  unpleasant    odor. 


naces  there  is  a  water  box  or  some 
arrangement  by  which  the  heated  air 
can  pass  over  water,  and  take  up  some 
moisture  before  being  delivered  to  the 
rooms  above.  Other  systems  of  heating, 
such  as  steam  and  hot  water,  do  away 
with  the  air  box,  and  ventilation  must 
be  furnished  in  some  other  way. 

The  coal  and  wood  bins  should  be  sit- 
uated at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
furnace.  There  is  not  much  danger  of 
the  temperature  around  the  furnace  ever 
getting  high  enough  to  ignite  the  fuel. 

Ashes    should    be    removed  regularly 
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It  is  better  to  have  a  large  amount  of 
air  warmed  to  about  120  F. 

All  furnaces  have  about  the  same 
general  plan, —  a  large  stove  enclosed  in 
an  air  chamber.  This  chamber  is  sup- 
plied with  air  from  outside  the  house  by 
a  cold-air  box  which  should  open  on 
the  west  or  north-west  side  of  the  house, 
where  it  will  get  the  most  wind,  and  a 
little  above  the.  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  opening  should  be  covered  by  a 
fine  wire  gauze,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  anything  but  air.  This  is  carried  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  after  be- 
ing warmed  passes  out  the  top  and  is 
carried  to  the  different  rooms  by  large 
circular    tin    conductors.      In    most  fur- 


and  often ;  and  many  economical  house- 
keepers have  them  sifted,  that  they  may 
lose  no  unburned  coal.  A  metal  pail 
with  cover  is  best  to  keep  the  ashes  in, 
until  they  can  be  removed. 

In  the  cold  cellar,  bins  should  be  ar- 
ranged to  hold  apples  and  potatoes  and 
any  other  fruits  or  vegetables.  These 
should  be  raised  a  little  from  the  floor, 
to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  be- 
neath them  and  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  mould  or  dampness.  Jars  of  but- 
ter may  be  kept  here,  and,  in  the  winter, 
many  articles  of  food  which,  in  summer, 
would  be  relegated  to  the  refrigerator. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  table  or  shelf  for 
such  things. 
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Here  also  may  be  kept  the  barrel  of 
cider  that  is  turning  to  vinegar.  Bought 
in  this  way,  one  is  sure  of  a  pure  article. 
The  preserve  or  wine  closet  should  be 
dark  and  cold.  The  wines  should  be 
laid  on  the  cellar  floor  in  their  straw 
wrappings,  or  they  may  be  left  in  the 
box  in  which  they  are  packed. 

Shelves  should  be  arranged  around 
the  wall  to  hold  the  preserves  and 
pickles,  and  a  small  window  high  up  in 
the  wall  may  admit  a  dim  light.  This 
closet  should  be  kept  locked,  and  the 
key  in  the  possession  of  the  mistress. 

General  Care  of  Cellar 
A   cellar    should    be  ventilated    often 
and    thoroughly ;    and,  in    order    to    ac- 
complish this,  it    should    have  windows 
at  opposite  sides. 

It  should  be  swept  as  often  as  neces- 
sary, probably  once  a  week,  and  thor- 
oughly whitewashed  twice  a  year. 

No  decaying  fruits  or  vegetables 
should    be    allowed    to    remain    in    the 


cellar;  and,  if  there  is  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  anything  is  not  keeping 
well,  it  should  be  carefully  sorted,  and 
any  decayed  pieces  removed.  One  may 
find,  after  several  trials,  that  certain 
fruits  or  vegetables  will  not  keep  well 
in  a  particular  cellar.  Then  either 
some  other  place  should  be  found  for 
them  or  they  should  be  bought  in  small 
quantities. 

If  these  precautions  be  observed,  we 
shall  not  only  have  a  well-constructed 
cellar,  but  it  will  be  kept  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

Reference  Books 
"  House  Sanitation,"  Mrs.  Richards ; 
"Public  Health  Problems,"  John  F.  J. 
Sykes ;  "  Elements  of  Health,"  Louis 
Parkes ;  "  Women,  Plumbers,  and  Doc- 
tors," Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett;  "  Drainage 
and  Sewerage  of  Buildings,"  William 
Paul  Gerhard;  "Treatise  of  Hygiene," 
Stevenson  and  Murphy;  "Notes,"  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins. 


In    the   Country 

By  Eugene  Field 


It  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  go 
Where  bells  don't  ring,  nor  whistles  blow, 
Nor  clocks  don't  strike,  nor  gongs  don't  sound 
And  I'd  have  stillness  all  around. 

Not  real  stillness,  but  just  the  trees' 
Low  whisperings,  or  the  hum  of  bees, 
Or  brooks'  faint  babbling  over  stones 
In  strangely,  softly  tangled  tones. 


Or  maybe  a  cricket  or  katydid. 
Or  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  hedges  hid, 
Or  just  some  such  sweet  sounds  as  these 
To  fill  a  tired  heart  with  ease. 

If  'tweren't  for  sight  and  sound  and  smell, 

I'd  like  a  city  pretty  well ; 

But,  when  it  comes  to  getting  rest, 

I  like  the  country  lots  the  best. 


Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  I  must 
Just  quit  the  city's  din  and  dust, 
And  get  out  where  the  sky  is  blue  ; 
And  say,  now,  how  does  it  seem  to  you  ? 


Education  and  some  of  the  Wonders  of 
Modern  Teaching 

How  Modern  Methods  teach  Children  Good  Housekeeping 
By  Katherine   Louise   Smith 


THE  new  theory  that  teachers 
should  amuse  and  entertain 
their  pupils  so  as  to  sugar-coat 
their  little  pill  of  instruction,  and  make 
is  slip  down  easily,  has  taken  deep  root 
in  some  cities,  and  gone  to  lengths  that 
would  give  early  educational  experts, 
like  Horace  Mann,  heart  failure.  The 
best  of  it,  too,  is  that  it  is  a  success  ;  and 
just  how  essential  the  idea  is  that  play 
is  as  valuable  as  work  in  teaching  a 
child  to  study,  only  modern  experimen- 
tal educators  know.  We  have  been 
working  from  without  to  the  within  for 
years ;  but  the  new  theory,  that  the  sen- 
sibilities and  soul  are  to  be  cultivated, 
is  to  revolutionize  educational  methods, 
and  make  the  coming  generation  differ- 
ent in  many  respects  from  the  present. 

Time  was  when  we  thought  that  the 
cities  of  "  way  out  West  "  were  not  pro- 
gressive But  that  was  so  long  ago  that 
it  makes  us  laugh  to  think  of  it  now; 
and  probably  the  public  schools  of  no 
place  are  more  interested  in  new 
methods  than  are  those  of  Minneapolis. 
Its  school  methods  are  some  of  the  best- 
approved,  and  no  city  boasts  of  better 
buildings.  A  unique  feature  of  many  of 
its  public  schools  is  that  they  are  gov- 
erned by  the  pupils  themselves, —  a  sys- 
tem which  has  convinced  the  teachers 
that  to  put  a  child  on  honor  is  the  part 
of  wisdom.  The  legislative  and  vigi- 
lance departments  of  government,  con- 
sisting of  tribunes,  sergeants,  etc.,  are 
sufficient  to  govern  the  school ;  and  much 
formality  is  indulged  in  the  election  of 
officers  and  in  citizens'  meetings  which 
are  held  by  the  children.     Elections  take 


place  weekly,  and  a  formal  constitution 
sets  forth  the  object  of  self-government. 
Appointments  are  made  with  due  dig- 
nity, and  blanks  read  — 

Mr. : 

I  have  the  honor  of  offering  you  the 

position  of  Sergeant  of  room 

Respectfully, 

Captain  of  Vigilance. 

Halls,  grounds,  and  everything  about 
the  building  are  looked  after  in  this  way ; 
and  badges  are  worn  with  great  pride. 
Altogether  this  is  so  different  from  the 
methods  of  the  "  little  red  school-house," 
where  the  birch  switch  was  much  in 
evidence,  that  it  is  enough  to  make  de- 
funct Solons  turn  in  their  graves. 

Another  interesting  feature  adopted 
by  these  schools  is  the  doll-house  which 
is  used  in  the  primary  departments. 
Some  of  these  are  soap-boxes  with  par- 
titions, but  others  are  elaborate  with 
shingled  roofs  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
a  self-respecting  doll  happy.  Discus- 
sions as  to  the  proper  fittings  for  these 
houses  are  encouraged,  to  bring  out  the 
children's  idea  of  harmony  and  color 
combination,  and  to  give  each  room  its 
appropriate  furniture.  Sometimes  the 
furnishing  of  these  small  houses  is  the 
work  of  a  year,  for  none  but  properly 
made  articles  can  be  put  in  these  minia- 
ture dwellings.  Wall  paper  decorates 
the  walls  of  these  doll-houses.  The  chil- 
dren know  just  what  kind  of  a  stove  to 
put  in  each  room,  just  why  a  piano  is 
appropriate  for  one  room  and  not  for 
another,  and  why  at  different  seasons 
different  things  are  done  about  the 
house.  The  paper  boxes,  which  are  made 
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in  kindergarten,  serve  as  chairs,  tables, 
etc. ;  and  sometimes  a  doll's  china  tea 
service  decorates  the  table.  It  is  an 
education  in  more  ways  than  one  for  the 
children  to  make  these  houses,  for  they 
learn  harmony  and  to  associate  proper 
colors  together ;  hands  as  well  as  brains 
are  employed. 

An  interesting  study  in  these  same 
schools,  which  has  been  utilized  in  the 
making  of  doll-houses,  is  the  weaving 
of  rugs  and  baskets ;  and  so  great  has 
been  the  success  in  this  direction  that, 
at  all  teachers'  institutes,  the  Minne- 
apolis baskets  and  rugs  are  displayed  as 
models  of  their  kind.  With  a  bit  of 
rafia,  some  rattan,  twine,  scissors,  and  a 
few  other  simple  utensils,  the  children 
make  baskets  and  furniture  which  are 
marvels  of  utility  and  beauty.  Some  of 
these  baskets  have  been  sold  for  my 
lady's  table,  and  expert  basket  weavers 
pronounce  them  as  nearly  perfect  as 
modern  basketry  can  get. 

It  seems  as  if  nothing  could  phase  the 
modern  child ;  for,  when  it  comes  to 
floor  coverings,  he  starts  to  make  his 
very  own  for  the  doll-house.  All  the 
schools  are  provided  with  wire  frames, 
which  were  invented  by  a  teacher,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  rugs.  Yarn, 
either  new  or  ravelled  from  some  old 
discarded  garment,  is  woven  back  and 
forth  on  these  frames ;  and,  when  vari- 
ous patterns  are  introduced,  all  sorts  of 
floor  coverings  are  made  for  these  doll- 
houses.  This  rug-making  is  quite  a 
feature  of  school  work  for  the  busy  hour  ; 
and,  before  the  introduction  of  frames, 


pieces  of  straw  board  were  used  by 
drawing  yarn  from  one  side  of  the  board 
to  the  other  for  warp. 

All  these  occupations  fill  the  busy 
hours  of  the  winter  months ;  and,  when 
it  comes  to  spring,  the  children  know  it 
by  more  signs  than  in  the  gathering  of 
pussy-willows ;  for  a  benign  legislature 
has  made  an  appropriation  for  rural 
school  gardens,  and  a  flower  league 
helps  the  children  to  cultivate  a  love  for 
flowers.  Vacant  lots  are  in  many  places 
turned  into  gardens,  the  boys  setting  up 
the  posts  and  stretching  wire  netting. 
In  some  instances,  agricultural  profes- 
sors have  given  explicit  directions  as  to 
how  beds  should  be  laid  out ;  and  the 
boys  with  picks  and  shovels,  and  the 
little  tots  with  tin  buckets,  do  effective 
work.  When  the  tiny  leaves  peep  up, 
there  is  much  rejoicing ;  and,  when  rad- 
ishes, parsnips,  beets,  etc.,  are  grown, 
they  vie  in  popularity  with  the  botanical 
garden,  where  the  children  cultivate 
every  kind  of  flower  that  grows  in  a 
hardy  climate.  The  popular  flowers  are 
sweet-peas,  nasturtiums,  and  pansies ; 
but  all  plants,  called  for  in  the  nature 
study  of  schools,  are  cultivated. 

As  if  not  content  with  this,  there  are 
some  slow-going  persons  who  believe 
these  ideas  are  fads,  and  will  not  last ; 
but  many  educators,  who  have  tested 
these  experiments  in  child  culture,  give 
them  their  hearty  approval,  and  contend 
that  such  methods  are  a  hopeful  sign 
for  the  ability  of  the  citizen  of  the 
future.  Doubtless,  this  is  right.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  intensely  interesting. 


A  Thanksj 

Lord,  what  shall  our  Thanksgiving  be 

This  gray  November  of  the  year  ? 
Whate'er  our  offering  to  thee, 

Be  it  sincere ! 

No  empty  frankincense  of  praise, 

No  sounding  words  tricked  out  by  art, 

But  just  some  homely,  simple  phrase 
Straight  from  the  heart  1 


;iving 

No  music  of  triumphant  tone 
In  swelling  octaves  swept  along, 

But,  lifted  to  thine  unseen  throne, 
Some  low,  sweet  song! 

Through  thee  all  blessings  bounteous. 

All  beauty,  and  all  bliss  we  share ; 
And  thou  hast  granted  unto  us 

The  boon  of  psayer  !  —  Clinton  Scollard. 


Y 


Talks   around   the   Andirons 

By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Converse 


OU'VE  no  idea,  Mrs.  C,  to 
what  an  extent  the  general 
public  depends  upon  the  press 
for  its  opinions,"  said  my  friend  Mr.  L., 
the  well-known  writer  and  editor.  "  We 
not  only  guide  opinions,  but  furnish 
them  ready-made  for  the  multitude. 

"  In  the  hurry-scurry  for  wealth  or 
position  in  our  young  nation,  people  are 
too  lazy  to  think  for  themselves,  ear- 
nestly,  on  public  affairs.  We  let  the 
editors  of  our  favorite  papers  think  for 
us. 

"  Test  it.  Ask  Mr.  M.  what  he  thinks 
of  a  certain  bill  pending  before  the  leg- 
islature. Ten  to  one  he  will  say  :  '  Oh,  I 
haven't  given  it  much  thought  yet.  I 
must  see  what  the  Leader  says  about 
it.' 

"  Speaking  of  the  power  of  the  press, 
—  of  the  printed  word," —  continued 
Mr.  L.,  "  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  an 
experience  I  had  last  winter. 

"  My  niece  Eleanor  spends  a  month 
each  winter  in  college  settlement  work, 
and  one  day  asked  me  to  call  with  her 
on  an  elderly  Dutch  woman  who  wanted 
to  see  a  real  live  writer.  Of  course,  I 
was  willing  to  pose  as  a  modest  attempt 
at  one,  so  went  with  her. 

"  In  a  room  three  flights  up,  in  an  old 
house  on  a  back  street,  we  found  a 
sweet-faced  old  lady  sitting  in  a  mar- 
vellous chair,  which  she  told  me  was 
made  from  barrel-staves.  It  was  padded 
out  in  queer  places,  had  wings,  and  a 
hood  sufficiently  quaint  to  satisfy  any 
modern  architect  or  designer  of  '  works.' 
Her  dress  was  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
color,  designed  solely  for  utility,  and 
evidently  cut  according  to  the  cloth. 

"  Her  complexion  was  nut-brown,  but 
she  had  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes, 
which   looked   all  the  blacker   for  the 


short  white  hair  which  was  clipped 
evenly  just  below  her  ears. 

"  She  beamed  all  over  when  Eleanor 
introduced  me,  and  said,  with  an  inde- 
scribable accent :  '  I  vash  glat  to  see  a 
reel  live  book-maker.  It  vash  so  nice 
to  write  shtories,  unt  I  vish  mooch  to 
make  one  myself.     Must  it  pe  hard  ? 

" '  Dere  ist  one  vooman  what  I  like  to 
know  apout.  She  preach  me  a  lesson, 
unt  I  lif  py  it  since  dese  nine  year  dat 
my  hip  it  proke.' 

"  Let  that  be  a  specimen  of  the  dia- 
lect," continued  Mr.  L.  "  Now  I  will 
finish  the  story  she  told  me. 

"  It  seems  that  after  she  had  broken 
her  hip  and  been  through  a  painful 
operation,  suffering  agonies  for  months, 
the  doctors  told  her  she  could  never 
walk  again.  Naturally,  she  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  herself,  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  this  condition  of  helplessness, 
and  would  rather  have  died. 

"  After  the  district  nurse  went, —  sup- 
plied by  one  of  our  local  charities, —  she 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  other  peo- 
ple in  the  house  for  little  services  during 
the  day ;  but  her  niece,  who  worked  in  a 
milliner's  shop,  did  the  housework  in 
their  two  little  rooms,  and  took  care  of 
the  invalid  morning  and  night. 

"  One  afternoon,  when  she  was  par- 
ticularly depressed  and  was  meditating 
suicide,  a  gust  of  wind  blew  a  piece  of 
paper  flat  against  the  window  near  which 
she  was  sitting.  Attracted  by  the  sight 
of  print  on  the  paper,  the  thought  flashed 
through  her  mind  that  this  torn  page 
from  some  little  book  had  flown  like  a 
bird  to  her  window,  and  might  have  a 
message  for  her. 

"  She  became  feverish  with  anxiety, 
lest  the  leaf  should  blow  away  before 
she  could  get  it  into  her  keeping.     Fort- 
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unately,  not  long  after,  a  young  news- 
boy, whom  she  called  Rob  the  Pantry, 
came  in  and  secured  the  paper. 

"  It  was  a  message  for  her, —  one  that 
we  all  need  at  some  time  in  our  lives. 
She  had  lived  by  it  all  these  hard  years, 
and  showed  me  the  treasure  carefully 
pasted  upon  a  photograph  card.  I  took 
it  home  and  photographed  it,  for  it  held 
a  message  for  me  just  then.  And  I've 
called  the  old  lady  Cuypenck  one  of  my 
friends  ever  since. 


"  Here  is  the  scrap.  I  never  go  to 
see  her  but  that  she  beams  at  me  with 
those  bright  bird-eyes,  and  says  at  part- 
ing, '  Don't  forget,  Mr.  L.,  Gott  made 
thee,  Gott  loveth  thee,  Gott  keepeth 
thee.' 

"  Now,  Mrs.  C,  here  is  a  stunt  for 
you.  Who  was  Mother  Juliana  to  whom 
this  is  ascribed  ?  Here  is  a  woman  who 
was  writing  in  1373  !  Long  before  Miss 
Burney  wrote  her  novel !  And  her  words 
still  live." 


Hp  showed,  d  little  Hiino,  the  ciuanKiy  of  a  hdLel-  . 
m*,  lying  in  *he  J>dlm  ar  hiy  kchVcL,  cx-s   wese.etn<?cL;an<i 
it  was  as  round  as  a  MWI  looked  -rheveoh^  wi-Hi 
the  eye  of  m/t  1  l  nd  ft  rs+a  tiding,  and  ftioughV'/4  J#/W 
Wayihis  b<t?  Qhdi  \\  Wds  aiiswevcdi    generally,  JjhyS, 
Vt/s  elf  <th<*t  h  made. "  I  mcfttt/tlltd  how"  it   hiifinf 
lash  for  tne4htfU6nt  thnutfhi  suddenly  Via ve  Wile" 

vo  ^6hffor>  Mw&imlys^sMrz 


ehd 


*h«e  brobe.*+Le&.  The.  f i  tit  >.ibclia.a<LJatfri*  if- 
Th«  second  is,+ha*-  God  loVetti  it. The  Ihird  is, 


■IhofGodUetoett  U>  Grod  wills  te  be-  N^n,  and 
pledsdh  Him   rha*  we  \re$\  \xs  in  Him- 


Custom   at    Home   and   Abroad 

By  Ragna  Boyesen 


BISHOP  BERKELEY  wrote  bet- 
ter than  he  knew  when  he  said, 
"  Westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  way."  The  United  States  is 
the  "  star  of  empire  "  in  more  senses  than 
one,  and  by  her  example  fulfils  her  mis- 
sion as  the  great  civilizing  agent  of  the 
world.  We  fancy  that  we  merely  adopt 
the  time-honored  customs  of  our  ances- 
tors, but  we  probably  give,  in  a  much 
greater  measure,  to  the  East  what  it  has 
need  of.  Carthage  went  to  England 
ostensibly  for  tin,  but  her  true  mission 
was  to  open  the  gates  for  Christianity. 
Americans  who  live  or  travel  abroad  for 
recreation  or  study  are  really  the  her- 
alds of  a  higher  civilization,  and  are 
God's  mouthpieces  to  sound  the  notes 
of  emancipation  from  time-travelled  cus- 
toms. 

This  is  a  sober  sentiment  with  which 
to  introduce  a  few  words  for  a  magazine 
devoted  to  domestic  economy ;  but  how 
and  what  a  person  eats  is,  to  me,  far 
from  insignificant.  The  American  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best-fed  man  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  ;  but,  while  he  spends,  in 
proportion  to  his  income,  more  on  the 
setting  of  his  table,  it  is  not  a  necessary 
corollary  that  he  is  more  dependent  upon 
its  suppositional  pleasures.  The  day 
laborer,  whose  sense  of  enjoyment 
rarely  rises  above  the  anticipation  of  his 
supper,  is  prone  to  believe  that  he  who 
dines  on  daintier  morsels  is  also  more  of 
an  Epicurean,  and  that  his  mental  supe- 
riority is  in  consequence  of  this  capacity 
to  indulge.  This  is  as  great  a  mistake 
as  it  is  to  infer  that  a  well-dressed  woman 
necessarily  devotes  more  time  and  atten- 
tion to  her  toilet  than  one  less  artistically 


clothed.  Beauty  and  grace  is  the  natural 
expression  of  a  well-poised  mind,  of  cult- 
ure in  its  highest  sense.  The  American 
dresses  well  and  dines  well  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  does  everything  else  well ; 
he  carries  the  conditions  for  success 
with  him  into  every  walk  of  life. 

Our  European  friends  feel  this  inde- 
finable something,  and  are  eager  to  get 
it.  They  study  us  even  in  the  smallest 
detail.  There  is,  therefore,  a  growing 
respect  for  our  habits  and  customs. 

The  Germans  and  Norwegians  eat 
almost  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  form- 
erly your  acceptability  as  a  guest  was 
in  proportion  to  your  ability  to  partake 
of  their  viands.  But  to  take  coffee  and 
rolls  at  eight  in  your  room  and  breakfast 
at  ten,  take  chocolate  and  caviar,  or  wine 
and  cake,  at  twelve  and  dine  at  three, 
take  coffee  and  cake  again  at  four  in 
the  drawing-room  or  out  on  the  piazza, 
sup  at  six  and  partake,  moreover,  of 
wines  and  cake  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  visits  made  or  received,  may  try 
the  temper  even  of  one  gifted  with  a 
phenomenally  well  arranged  digestive 
apparatus. 

When  abroad,  about  five  years  ago,  I 
perceived  a  greater  respect  for  our  absti- 
nence, due  solely  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  American  life.  When  known  that 
I  was  from  the  United  States,  I  was  par- 
doned for  not  emptying  my  glass, — a 
delinquency  which  formerly  was  para- 
mount to  a  breach  of  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality. There  was  a  growing  tendency 
to  see  from  our  point  of  view,  and  I  was 
as  grateful  for  the  unexpected  concession 
as  I  have  been  before  for  their  gener- 
osity and  hospitality. 


The   American    Sardine 


By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jones 


T  is  when  one  is  jour- 
neying in  summer  that 
one  sometimes  discovers 
things.  We  had  gone  out 
from  Eastport,  in 
"*  one  of  the  small 
boats  by  which  the  tour- 
ist goes  everywhere  in 
that  region,  to  visit  Lu- 
bec,  our  objective  point 
being  the  canneries 
where  the  tiny  Ameri- 
can herring  becomes 
the  low-priced  sardine 
of  commerce.  It  was 
rather  discouraging  to 
our  purpose  to  see 
everywhere  posted  the 
notice  "  No  Visitors 
Allowed."  In  vain  we 
tried  to  curry  favor  with  one  who  seemed 
to  be  in  authority,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  seemed  for  a  time  as  though 
the  secrets  of  the  place  were  to  remain 
intact,  at  least  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned. 

Presently,  however,  we  encountered  a 
talkative  soul  who  understood  the  proc- 
ess by  reason  of  many  years'  propin- 
quity, if  not  of  service,  and,  as  he 
seemed  to  have  an  idle  moment  at  his 
disposal,  was  not  averse  to  giving  us  the 
information  we  so  much  desired. 

In  this  way  we  found  out  that  the 
method  of  curing  was  as  follows :  Very 
early  in  the  morning,  the  hour  depend- 
ing on  the  tide,  the  men  go  out  to  the 
fish  weirs  and  haul  in  the  nets.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  the  run  of  herring 
is  very  large  in  this  region,  and  a  great 
quantity  are  usually  taken. 

According  to  size  they  are  sorted,  the 
larger  being  put  up  in  oil  and  mustard, 
as  well  as    in    various    sauces,    tomato 


and    the   like.     These   are  also  the   ale- 
wives  of  the  markets. 

The  little  sardines  are  salted  for  sev- 
eral hours,  then  well  rinsed  and  drained. 
They  are  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  tins 
and  sealed  up.  The  next  thing  is  boil- 
ing long  enough  to  cook  thoroughly  the 
fish,  after  which  the  tins  are  ready  to  be 
decorated  with  those  legends  in  a  for- 
eign tongue  which  deceive  no  one,  and 
in  which  guise  they  make  their  bow  to 
a  confiding  public.  All  this  before  noon, 
as  freshness  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  matter  of  flavor. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves  what  the 
important  points  of  difference  are  which 
make  the  foreign  article  so  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  home  product.  First,  the  fish 
that  are  caught  off  the  coasts  of  Brittany 
and  Portugal,  which  are  the  centres  of 
the  sardine  industry  abroad,  are  of  a 
different  genus  of  the  herring  family 
than  are  those  which  frequent  the  waters 
of  our  own  coast ;  and  its  flesh  is  much 
more  delicate. 

Secondly,  the  quality  of  the  oil  used 
in  the  process  of  preserving  the  fish  must 
be  considered ;  for  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
secret  that  oil,  though  it  may  be  pure, 
fresh,  and  healthful,  is  often  lacking  in 
that  rare  flavor  which  is  demanded  by 
the  epicure.  We  must  consider,  also, 
that  the  imported  article  is  rendered 
"  boneless "  before  packing,  while  the 
American  brand  is  not,  although  the 
bones  are  considerably  softened  in  the 
cooking  process. 

All  this  would  seem  to  suggest  to  us 
some  new  possibilities  in  the  way  of  fish 
cookery,  more  especially  of  the  kinds 
which  are  not  very  rich  in  their  own  oils. 
It  is  evident  that  when  steamed  a  long 
time,  covered  with  oil,  or  nicely  basted 
with  butter,  a  very  delicious  dish  would 
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be  the  result.  If  a  cold  fish  is  wanted, 
either  for  salad  or  to  serve  with  a 
vinagrette  sauce  as  a  luncheon  course, 
nothing  can  be  nicer. 

Even  the  fresh  herring,  which  are  so 
plenty  and  so  cheap  in  the  spring,  may 


be  made  to  serve  other  than  plain  uses 
when  cooked  in  this  way,  especially  if 
the  large  bone  is  removed. 

Many  variations  in  the  way  of  flavor 
become  possible  by  adding  onions, 
cloves,  or  any  desired  herbs  or  spices. 


Studies   in    Piute  Housekeeping 

By  Mary  Austin 

First  Paper 


THE  only  real  difference  between 
the  housekeeping  of  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  is  in  the  dec- 
orations. The  same  purposes,  almost  the 
same  ideals,  underlie  the  material  opera- 
tions in  both  cases ;  but  it  is  very  easy 
to  assume  that  what  is  different  from 
us  is  necessarily  worse. 

The  first  notion  to  be  rid  of  is  the 
wide-spread  one  that  the  Indian  woman 
occupies  a  menial  position  in  the  house- 
hold, because  her  work  is  hard  and,  to 
our  finer  sense,  disgusting.  Consider  a 
moment.  The  average  housewife  plucks 
and  cleans  a  chicken  or  the  quail  which 
her  boy  has  shot  with  his  first  gun,  and 
thinks  herself  employed  about  the  really 
spiritual  business  of  making  home  happy. 
The  Indian  woman  prepares  the  game  her 
son  brings  home  from  exactly  the  same 
promptings.  That  one  task  is  heavier 
and  dirtier  than  the  other  is  merely 
a  circumstance.  Nor  is  she  to  be  any 
more  commiserated  for  the  day  spent  in 
catching  grasshoppers  for  a  family  treat 
than  the  woman  who  takes  two  hours 
and  a  half  out  of  a  busy  morning  to  pre- 
pare a  dessert  for  the  Sunday  dinner. 
The  casual  observer  errs  again  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Indian  wife  does  the 
disagreeable  end  of  the  provisioning,  be- 
cause her  husband  holds  himself  supe- 
rior to  it. 


Among  tribes  in  their  native  state, 
hunting  is  the  serious  business  of  life ; 
and  no  man  dares  come  to  it  with  nerves 
unstrung  or  weary  body.  A  fidget,  a 
fumbling  hand,  a  false  step,  mean  empty 
stomachs  for  the  family.  The  nervous 
strain  of  hunting  as  savages  must  hunt 
is  incredible.  One  seldom  sees  a  cat  that 
lives  by  hunting  grow  fat.  Hours  of 
crouching,  nerves  and  muscles  primed 
for  the  spring,  preclude  that  possibility. 
So,  though  Indian  women  become  gross 
and  heavy  very  early,  among  wild  tribes 
there  is  never  a  fat  hunter.  Long,  tense 
waits  by  waterholes  and  still  stalking  of 
prey  wear  them  thin  and  keen.  The 
careful  Indian  wife  does  all  she  may  to 
keep  her  husband  in  good  hunting  con- 
dition, and  does  it  from  the  same  sus- 
taining sense  of  duty  that  leads  the  wife 
of  a  high-strung,  professional  man  to 
spare  him  the  worry  of  bills  and  things. 

Before  passing  judgment  on  the  shifts 
of  the  primitive  housewife,  one  must 
consider  the  slenderness  of  her  resources. 
In  the  entire  absence  of  market,  it  is 
never  with  her,  as  with  us,  a  question  of 
"which?"  but,  "if  anything  at  all, 
what?"  It  is  not  that  she  displays  a 
lack  of  facility  in  using,  to  brush  the 
meal  from  her  grinding  stone,  the  same 
bundle  of  fern  stems  that  was  lately  used 
to  brush  her  hair,  but  a  real  ingenuity 
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in  selecting  from  her  limited  supply  a 
fibre  so  suitable  to  both  purposes.  The 
same  economy  of  contrivance  is  shown 
in  the  basket  hat,  which  may  be  so  used, 
and  turned  up  for  a  bowl  or  a  drinking- 
cup  as  occasion  arises. 

Few  Indian  tribes  have  failed  to 
adopt  the  iron  pot  and  tin  pan  of  the 
white  man,  and  most  of  them  are  in- 
ordinately fond  of  canned  goods.  Still, 
in  the  desert  borders  of  the  West,  it 
is  possible  to  find  Piute  women  cook- 
ing by  means  of  hot  stones  dropped 
into  water-tight  baskets.  This  method 
is  used  for  soups  and  stews,  thickened 
with  meat  of  native  seeds  or  flour 
scraped  from  the  dry  roots  of  the  com- 
mon reed  called  "tule." 

The  roasting-pit  is  a  method  not  sur- 
passed and  still  used.  A  hollow  scooped 
in  the  sand  is  lined  with  hot  stones. 
Upon  these  the  food  is  piled,  covered 
with  other  stones,  covered  again  with 
grass  or  mats  and  earth,  and  left  for  as 
many  hours  as  experience  demands. 
Drying  is  a  favorite  mode  of  preparing 
meat  and  fruits ;  and  grain  and  nuts  are 
kept  in  pits,  lined  with  mats,  or  baskets 
elevated  on  platforms,  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, under  a  thatch  of  reeds.  The  mats, 
none  of  which  are  made  of  late  years, 
were  of  the  inner  bark  of  mountain  ma- 


hogany, and    had   wonderful    properties 
of  resisting  dampness  and  rot. 

When  baskets  woven  of  willow,  or 
crude,  friable  pots  of  clay,  were  the 
only  cooking  utensils,  most  seeds  were 
prepared  by  parching  in  baskets  with 
coals,  and  afterward  ground  in  stone 
mortars.  So  prepared,  they  can  be 
readily  converted  into  cakes  or  mush, 
or  eaten  dry  without  further  cooking. 
Always  with  nomadic  tribes  quick  prep- 
aration and  easy  transportation  are 
prime  considerations. 

The  particular  genius  of  the  Indian 
housewife  is  shown  in  the  preparation 
of  foods  that  in  their  native  state  are 
not  only  unpalatable,  but  often  hurtful. 
Acorns  and  other  bitter  seeds  are 
bleached,  being  heaped  in  sand  pits 
and  filled  and  refilled  with  warm  water, 
until  the  sand  has  sucked  them  clean 
of  bitterness. 

Herbs  eaten  as  greens  are  prepared 
by  repeated  dipping  in  hot  water ;  and, 
in  times  of  famine,  even  grass  of  the 
field  is  robbed  of  hurtful  properties,  and 
made  capable  of  sustaining  life,  by  this 
means.  Roots  that  have  noxious  sap 
are  macerated  in  running  water.  But, 
more  than  all  else,  the  Indian  woman 
excels  in  her  ability  to  find  food  where, 
to  the  civilized  eye,  no  food  exists. 


It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  ripened  field ; 
Nor  ours  to  hear,  on  summer  eves, 
The  reaper's  song  among  the  sheaves. 

Yet  where  our  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God's  great  thought, 
The  near  and  future  blend  in  one, 
And  whatso'er  is  willed  is  done. 


And  ours  the  grateful  service  whence 
Comes,  day  by  day,  the  recompense, 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  purpose  stayed, 
The  fountain,  and  the  noonday  shade. 

And  were  this-life  the  utmost  span, 
The  only  aim  and  end  of  man, 
Better  the  toil  of  fields  like  these 
Than  waking  dream  and  slothful  ease. 


But  life,  though  falling  like  our  grain, 
Like  that  revives  and  springs  again ; 
And  early  called,  how  blest  are  they 
Who  wait  in  heaven,  their  harvest  day ! 

John  G.  Whittier. 


A  Virginia 
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Julia  Davis  Chandler 
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iO  say  any  custom  is  Amer- 
ican hardly  describes  it,  so 
different  are  the  tastes  and 
products  of  our  great  land.  A  Virginia 
supper  may  be  a  novelty  to  many.  On 
this  occasion  the  entertainment  was  to 
consist  of  friendly  conversation  and 
music.  In  the  parlor  were  a  stand  and 
glasses  for  an  apple  toddy,  which  was 
served  from  a  handsome  punch-bowl. 

Later  the  guests  were  asked  to  the 
dining-room,  where  a  large  table  was 
spread  with  an  abundance  of  good 
things,  but  with  no  costly  imported 
oddities  or  fruits  out  of  season.  For 
the  shores  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  are 
noted  for  good  oysters,  terrapin,  etc. 

The  table  was  arranged  with  pink  deco- 
rations, and  on  it  were  a  fine  Princess 
Anne  turkey  (don't  think  that  is  a  new 
variety :  it  only  means  one  from  that 
county  of  Virginia)  and  a  choice  Smith- 
field  ham.  These  hams,  cured  by  one 
particular  man,  are  always  in  great  de- 
mand. They  must  be  hung  in  a  cool 
storeroom  a  long  time, —  two  to  ten 
years, —  until  of  a  dark  mahogany  color. 
There  was  some  tomato  soy  for  a  relish, 
and  plenty  of  nice  home-made  bread 
and  butter;  a  large  dish  of  delicately 
pickled,  plump  oysters,  for  which  Nor- 
folk is  so  famous,  flanked  by  plenty  of 
chicken  salad,  and  crackers,  and  rich 
old-fashioned  cakes, —  cakes  that  con- 
tain something  besides  flour  and  baking- 
powder  and  a  little  icing. 

Coffee  and  chocolate  were  served  from 


a  side-table,  as  this  supper  was  given 
in  a  home  of  moderate  size,  not  one  of 
those  large  old-time  country  mansions. 
SO  the  dining-room  was  small,  and  the 
guests  were  not  seated  at  the  table ; 
but  plates  and  silver  were  placed  upon 
it;  to  be  fille'd  after  the  fashion  of  a 
spread. 

The  following  recipe  is  for  the  toddy. 
Others  follow  which  the  Virginian  who 
gave  the  supper  considered  choice. 

Apple  Toddy 
Four  wine  sap  apples,  cored,  but  not 
peeled,  and  then  baked.  Pour  over 
these  a  quart  of  apple  brandy.  Let 
stand,  while  a  thick  syrup  is  made  by 
boiling  sugar  and  water  enough  to 
sweeten  to  taste.  Mash  the  apples  and 
remove  the  skins,  then  return  the  pulp 
to  the  brandy,  and  add  the  syrup. 
Partly  fill  the  glasses  with  chipped  ice, 
then  pour  over  the  toddy. 

Cheese  and  Eggs 
Place  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
one-half  a  teacup  of  milk  in  a  chafing- 
dish,  with  a  little  mustard,  a  dash  of 
Worcestershire  sauce,  and  about  half  a 
pound  of  cheese,  cut  fine.  When  melted, 
add  a  half-dozen  eggs,  the  whites  and 
yolks  beaten  together.  Stir  until  done, 
then  add  a  wine-glass  of  sherry,  and 
serve.  If  preferred,  the  mustard  and 
Worcestershire  may  be  omitted. 

The  lady  gave  no  name  to  this,  as  it 
seemed  neither   a  rarebit    nor  a  fondu, 
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but   rather   more    like    scrambled    eggs 
with  cheese,  highly  seasoned. 

Norfolk  Oysters 

Wash  and  drain  one  quart  of  oysters. 
Cream  together  half  a  teaspoonful  of  dry 
mustard  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter. Add  one  teaspoonful  of  Worces- 
tershire sauce,  one  tablespoonful  of  to- 
mato catsup,  and  a  very  little  of  the 
oyster  liquor. 

Put  one  tablespoonful  of  this  in  a 
chafing-dish,  and,  when  hot,  add  the 
oysters.  As  soon  as  these  become  hot, 
add  the  remainder  of  the  mixture.  Put 
out  the  lamp,  add  a  glass  of  sherry  and 
serve. 

Brandied  Peaches  without  Brandy 

Take  Heath  peaches ;  peel,  and  pack 

in  jars  with  all  the  sugar  one  can  press 

in, —  literally   pack  in  sugar.     There  is 


no  need  to  weigh  the  fruit.  Shake  down 
in  the  jars,  as  they  will  settle. 

Screw  on  the  tops,  but  do  not  cook 
them.  Simply  put  them  away,  and  in  six 
months  they  will  be  like  brandied  peaches. 

This  the  writer  has  not  tried,  but  she 
remembers  preserved  cherries  which  did 
not  ferment  or  spoil,  though  kept  two 
years,  and,  when  opened,  had  exactly 
the  flavor  and  odor  of  brandied  cherries. 

Jellied  Strawberry  Preserve 
Hull  three  quarts  of  berries,  adding 
equal  quantities  of  sugar  as  you  hull. 
When  three  quarts  are  ready,  place  them 
in  a  porcelain  kettle  on  a  sharp  fire. 
Let  boil  quickly  for  thirty  minutes,  with- 
out putting  a  spoon  to  them.  Turn  out 
into  jars.  In  cold  weather  they  will  be 
thick  like  jelly.  Do  not  try  to  do  more 
than  this  amount  at  one  boiling,  but  re- 
peat the  operation  until  all  are  done. 


How  the  Camel  got  his  Hump 

From  Just-So  Stories 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 


The  camel's  hump  is  an  ugly  lump, 
Which  well  you  may  see  at  the  Zoo ; 

But  uglier  yet  is  the  lump  we  get 
From  having  too  little  to  do. 

Kiddies  and  grown-ups  too — 00 — 00, 
If  we  haven't  enough  to  do — 00 — 00, 

We  get  the  lump, — 

Cameelious  hump, — 
The  hump  that  is  black  and  blue  ! 

We  climb  out  of  bed  with  a  frowzly  head 

And  a  snarly-yarly  voice. 
We  shiver  and  scowl  and  we  grunt  and  we  growl 

At  our  bath  and  our  boots  and  our  toys  ; 


And  there  ought  to  be  a  corner  for  me 
(And  I  know  there  is  one  for  you) 

When  we  get  the  hump, — 

Cameelious  hump, — 
The  hump  that  is  black  and  blue  ! 

The  cure  for  this  ill  is  not  to  sit  still, 

Or  frowst  with  a  book  by  the  fire, 
But  to  take  a  large  hoe  and  a  shovel  also, 

And  dig  till  you  gently  perspire  ; 

And  then  you  will  find  that  the  sun  and  the  wind, 
And  the  Djinn  of  the  Garden,  too, 

Have  lifted  the  hump, — 

The  horrible  hump, — 
The  hump  that  is  black  and  blue  ! 


I  get  it  as  well  as  you — 00 — 00, 
If  I  haven't  enough  to  do — 00 — 00, 
We  all  get  hump, — 
Cameelious  hump, — 
Kiddies  and  grown-ups,  too ! 
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THE    practice    of    economy    in 
many  a  home  the  coming  win- 
ter must   be   imperative.     The 
prospect  of   paying  twice  or  thrice  the 
ordinary  price  for  fuel  is  anything  else 
than  pleasing,  but  the  cost  of  fuel  is  a 
single  item  in  household  expenses.     On 
account    of    increased    expenditures   the 
butcher  and  the  baker  and  the  candle- 
stick maker,  each,  must  add  something 
to  his  charges.     Under   existing   condi- 
tions, prices  inevitably  go   up.     Wrong- 
doing ever  draws  a  train  of  ills  behind  it. 
We  have  become  accustomed  to  boast- 
ing of  our  long  period  of  prosperity ;  and, 
to  be  sure,  for  some  years  people  have 
been  quite  extensively  occupied.     But  a 
contest  of  the  present  magnitude  in  the 
coal  fields  is  a  menace  to  prosperity.     It 
threatens  even  calamity.     In  the   mean 
time  the  housekeeper  will  learn  how  to 
practise    economy    in    many   ways,    and 
thus  untoward  circumstances  may  result 
in  beneficent  ends ;    for   a  goal   greatly 
to  be  desired  is  simplicity  in  ways  of  liv- 
ing.    Any  gain  in  this  direction  comes 
from  experience  and  want.     Already  ex- 
perience by  dint  of  thought  has  wrought 
out  many  useful  inventions.     It  is  ever 
the  application  of  the  trite  old  maxim, 
"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 
To  achieve  success  in  housekeeping,  as 
in  other   matters,  interest  in   the  work 
must   be    made   the    fundamental    idea. 
Whatever  is   done   thoughtfully  is  done 
well. 

A  GOOD  medical  journal  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  house- 
hold publications.  We  wonder 
that  more  papers  of  this  class  do  not 
find  a  way  into  the  homes  of  rich  and 
poor.  In  matters  of  practical  interest, 
things  that  pertain  to  life  and  well-being, 
good  medical  papers  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  printed  stuff  that 
purports  to  be  issued  from  the  press  in 
the  interests  of  home  life.  Is  a  knowl- 
edge   of     sanitation     of    any    practical 
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utility  ?  Do  dietetics,  hygiene,  and 
physical  culture  concern  life  ?  All  these 
and  kindred  subjects  are  treated  in  the 
medical  journal,  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  scientific  data  and  the  best  au- 
thorities. 

Physiology  is  an  important  study. 
Upon  it  as  a  condition  depend  health 
and  happiness.  The  laws  of  life  and 
health  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 
Right  living  consists  in  knowing  and 
obeying  natural  laws.  Alas  !  we  are  apt 
to  forget,  until  it  be  too  late,  that  "  in 
keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward." 
Of  printed  matter  we  need  in  our  homes 
more  of  that  which  instructs  and  makes 
for  wisdom,  and  less  of  that  which  is  de- 
signed merely  to  amuse  and  divert, —  in 
fact,  more  of  science,  less  of  fiction  and 
nonsense. 

If  we  mistake  not,  in  many  a  case 
the  perusal  of  a  good  medical  journal 
would  save  many  times  over  the  sub- 
scription price.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
furnish  a  source  of  invaluable  informa- 
tion and  suggestion  on  the  care  and 
preservation  of  health  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  disease,  as  well  as  aid  in  the 
elucidation  of  those  principles  that  gov- 
ern physical  culture  and  development. 
In  these  days  it  pays  to  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  one's  own  physician.  Besides, 
it  is  neither  natural  nor  becoming  to  be 
ill.  Without  health,  life  is  rarely  worth 
living.  Strength  and  vigor  are  requisite 
to  hope  and  happiness.  To  observe  the 
laws  of  hygienic  living  and  maintain 
active  effort  is  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  every  man  or  woman. 
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HE  "Confessions  of  a  Wife," 
a  story  just  concluded  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  by  Mary 
Adams,  is  a  very  remarkable  literary  per- 
formance. No  more  brilliant  effort,  per- 
haps, has  appeared  in  recent  fiction.  The 
story  is  original,  unique,  and  fascinating. 
It  is  a  work  of  genuine  artistic  merit,  and 
bears  distinctive  marks  of  woman's  genius 


as  it  is  distinguished  from  that  of  man. 
No  man  could  have  written  this  narra- 
tive. There  are  strokes  of  genius,  deli- 
cate touches  in  expression,  a  display  of 
quick  intuition  and  susceptibility  such 
as  could  possibly  emanate  from  woman 
alone.  One  feature,  however,  which 
comes  nigh  weakening  or  marring  the 
story  in  the  end,  is  the  almost  daily  visit 
of  the  doctor.  To  be  sure,  under  the 
circumstances  portrayed,  the  need  of  ad- 
vice and  care  was  urgent.  The  deliber- 
ate plan  of  the  story,  also,  may  have 
called  for  this  feature ;  yet,  even  though 
in  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  superior 
quality  of  the  work  be  not  thus  marred, 
the  question  is  forced  upon  us,  Is  not 
dependence  on  the  doctor  too  apt  to  be 
a  characteristic  trait  of  women  ?  But 
fashion  no  longer  smiles  on  the  cultivation 
of  weakness.  We  need  to  be  reminded 
constantly  of  the  saying,  "  They  that  are 
whole  need  not  a  physician." 


FOOD  and  exercise  are  the  chief 
items  to  be  considered  in  the 
maintenance  of  health.  This 
would  seem  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of 
former  methods  of  belief  and  practice. 
It  does,  however,  but  exemplify  the  say- 
ing, The  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last 
shall  be  first,  in  importance.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  the  practice  of  "  deep 
breathing "  alone  has  enormous  power 
for  good,  in  averting  pulmonary  troubles 
and  countless  bodily  ills. 

The  fact  of  the  growing  importance 
of  exercise  and  dietetics  is  dawning  in 
force  upon  the  leading  minds  in  the 
medical  profession.  A  prominent  phy- 
sician recently  said  :  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  physical  culture  will  become  more 
and  more  a  part  of  the  education  of 
every  child,  and  will  be  more  and  more 
used  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseased 
or  feeble  conditions  in  adults.  Physical 
development  for  men  and  women  is  in 
the  air.  It  is  even  becoming  fashionable. 
Its  growth  has  been  constant  and  rapid, 
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almost  marvellous,  during  the  past  few 
years ;  and  it  will  continue  to  grow.  .  .  . 
The  physician  of  the  future  must  be 
able  to  direct  both  the  physical  and 
mental  education  and  development  of 
both  adults  and  children  ;  otherwise  he 
will  fail  of  one  of  his  greatest  and 
noblest  duties,  and  he  will  lose,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  much  of  the 
prestige  and  honor  now  accorded  him." 


THE  Cooking- School  Magazine  is 
conducted  in  the  interests  of 
the  earnest,  progressive  house- 
keeper from  Maine  to  California.  Our 
pretensions  are  not  startling  or  exagger- 
ated. We  aim  to  be  helpful  in  those 
features  of  domestic  science  which  more 
nearly  concern  the  daily  home  life.  We 
desire  to  co-operate  with  our  patrons  in 
every  possible  manner,  in  order  to  render 
each  issue  of  the  magazine  more  interest- 
ing, instructive,  and  inspiring.  To  this 
end  we  invite  the  freest  criticism  and 
suggestion  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
our  subject-matter  and  ways  and  means 
of  improvement  therein.  W7e  hope  to 
concentrate,  and  not  to  dissipate,  our 
strength,  to  provide  such  useful  and  re- 
liable matter,  that  the  inquiring  house- 
keeper, everywhere,  may  find  upon  our 
pages  just  that  practical  kind  of  aid  for 
which  she  is  seeking. 


FROM  experiments  with  regard 
to  digestion  by  a  distinguished 
French  doctor,  the  following 
conclusions  were  drawn  :  Among  the 
poorer  classes  a  man  lives  far  more 
from  his  muscles  than  from  his  brain, 
hence  the  desire  for  food.  It  is  rather 
a  healthy  sign  to  be  somewhat  greedy. 
The  reason  that  dyspepsia  is  so  com- 
mon among  men  of  letters,  and  the  like, 
is  that  their  brain  is  so  much  occupied 
with  their  work  that  they  eat  without 
thinking  of  the  food  taken.  The  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves  have  not  been  called 
into  action ;    and,    in    consequence,  the 


gastric  juice  is  badly  secreted.  It  is 
therefore  not  conducive  to  good  diges- 
tion to  be  absorbed  in  a  book  or  news- 
paper at  meals. 
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N  no  subject  has  medical  need 
been  more  insufficiently  met  by 
educational  supply  than  in  that  of 
practical  dietetics.  With  the  clearer 
definition  of  a  large  class  of  nutritive 
disorders,  dependent  upon  the  non-cor- 
relation of  digestive,  metabolic,  and 
eliminative  functions,  the  study  of  foods 
and  methods  of  feeding,  in  relation  alike 
to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the 
treatment  of  disease,  has  become  one  of 
great  importance.  .  .  .  There  is  no  sub- 
ject related  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
of  which  the  average  physician  knows 
less." — Professor  Beard. 


The  Germans  aptly  say  that  the  kitchen 
is  to  the  house  what  the  stomach  is  to  the 
body.  And,  also,  when  the  doctor  calls,  he 
should  enter  by  way  of  the  back  door,  and 
thank  the  cook  for  that  neglect  which  calls 
for  his  costly  visits. — Adelaide  Keen. 


"  Occupy  thyself  with  few  things.  Do 
what  is  necessary,  and  whatever  the  rea- 
son of  the  animal  that  is  naturally  social 
requires.  .  .  .  For  the  greatest  part  of 
what  we  say  and  do  being  unnecessary, 
if  a  man  takes  this  away,  he  will  have 
more  leisure  and  less  uneasiness."  — 
Marcus  Aurelius. 


We  wish  to  enlarge  the  scope  and 
improve  the  standard  of  the  Cooking- 
School  Magazine.  To  accomplish  this, 
our  readers  can  aid  us  in  a  most  ac- 
ceptable and  substantial  manner,  and 
with  advantage  to  themselves ;  namely, 
in  renewing  your  own  esteemed  sub- 
scription, send  the  names  of  two  new 
subscribers,  in  accordance  with  our  offer 
in  another  column.  This  notice  holds 
good  indefinitely,  and  will  appear  in 
each  issue  of  the  magazine. 
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After  Breakfast  Chat 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

T  is  the  privilege  of  any  human  work  which  is  well  done  to  invest  the  doer  with  a  certain  haugh- 
tiness.—  Emerson. 


SINCE  women  have  come  so  gen- 
erally to  find  occupation,  relaxa- 
tion, and  pleasure  outside  the  home, 
it  is  often  urged  against  them  that  they 
no  longer  maintain  the  same  interest  as 
formerly  in  home  life  and  the  welfare  of 
their  families.  The  modern  club  woman 
in  particular  is  criticised  adversely. 

In  a  measure,  and  only  in  a  measure, 
is  this  criticism  just ;  for  there  are  count- 
less women,  for  whom  the  club  meeting 
serves  only  as  a  stimulus  and  incentive 
to  greater  effort  and  enjoyment  of  home 
duties.  Men  and  women  are  by  nature 
prone  to  one  idea.  No  one  can  serve 
two  masters.  The  club  meeting,  drive 
whist,  or  progressive  euchre,  under  suit- 
able conditions,  may  be  just  the  kind  of 
relaxation  needful  to  produce  the  proper 
mental  equilibrium  and  a  state  of  con- 
tentment. But  when  any  one  of  these 
means  of  diversion  is  made  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  when  office  or  prizes  become 
the  one  thing  uppermost  in  mind,  and  the 
home  is  no  longer  given  first  place  in  the 


affections,  one  is  no  longer  fitted  to  rule 
over  the  destinies  of  loyal  subjects. 

Nor  is  the  woman  with  genius  for  lit- 
erature, music,  or  other  art,  even  if  she 
also  have  domestic  tastes,  as  long  as  her 
art  is  regarded  as  foremost  in  impor- 
tance, likely  to  make  a  success  as  a 
housekeeper  and  mother.  Ten  to  one, 
if  one  be  conscientious  and  enthusiastic, 
she  will  be  dragged  this  way  and  that  at 
the  call  of  duty,  until  at  last  she  be- 
comes harassed,  miserable,  and  unhappy. 
Neither  with  her  art  nor  her  domestic 
affairs  will  she  be  satisfied,  for  she  can 
be  dominated  by  but  a  single  interest. 
Granted  that  one  of  these  pursuits  be  re- 
garded as  a  recreation,  as  change  of  work 
often  is,  and  yet  recreation  must  always 
be  subservient  to  work.  Recreation 
must  relieve  the  brain,  exercise  new  mus- 
cles, and  conserve  the  strength  for  real 
work,  else  it  does  not  re-create. 

A  woman  can  have  what  she  wants,  if 
she  only  be  persistent  enough  in  her 
endeavors,  be  it  prizes  at  cards,  a  career 
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in  life,  money,  or  a  home  where  life  is  a 
dream  and  an  inspiration  to  everything 
that  is  grand  and  noble.  Whatever  the 
goal  may  be,  everything  must  be  made 
subservient  to  that  one  end.  Such  is 
the  rule  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to 
pause  and  ask,  Is  the  game  worth  the 
candle  ? 

Oftentimes  lack  of  money  to  supply 
the  real  or  fancied  needs  of  one's  family 
is  the  motive  that  leads  a  woman  into 
occupations  that  cripple  her  effective- 
ness at  home.  The  old  philosophers 
taught  that  true  greatness  was  shown 
in  having  no  wants.  The  greatness  of 
woman  is  better  shown  by  being  con- 
tented with  that  which  is  within  her 
power  to  get  without  conflicting  with  her 
first  and  natural  duties.  One  should, 
however,  be  able  to  judge  accurately  of 
her  own  powers. 

Yet  there  are  occasionally  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  a  woman's  ac- 
tivities, which  do  not  conflict  with  her 
home  duties,  as  do  the  exactions  of  the 
stage,  the  pursuit  of  literature,  or  the 
exciting  diversion  incident  to  an  active 
club  or  social  life. 

Oftentimes  a  refined  and  cultivated 
woman,  childless  perhaps,  is  held  at 
home  by  ties  of  tender  relationship,  and 
has  no  field  for  the  full  exercise  of  her 
activities.  She  may  have  means  for  no 
other  than  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life,  and  is  deterred  from  undertaking 
some  domestic  employment  that  could 
be  carried  on  at  home,  simply  because 
the  world  at  large  considers  such  work 
menial.  A  woman  can  make  no  greater 
mistake.  Talent,  brains,  refinement, 
and  taste  are  shown  in  the  laundering 
of  linen,  the  baking  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
or  in  the  composition  of  a  dinner  just 
as  surely  as  in  the  making  of  lace,  the 
writing  of  a  sonnet,  or  the  painting  of  a 
picture.     In    France   this  idea  is  taken 


for  granted,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  open- 
ing remarks  of  President  Loubet  at 
the  French  cooking  exhibition.  Among 
other  things  he  says,  "  Put  your  talent 
into  every  dish  that  comes  from  the 
kitchen,  just  as  the  painter  or  sculptor 
impresses  with  his  own  individual  love 
and  tenderness  the  works  of  art  that  go 
forth  from  the  studio."  Social  standing 
must  rest  on  the  meritoriousness  of  the 
work  done,  be  the  work  what  it  may. 
Work  well  done  places  the  crafts- 
man above  criticism.  Success  anywhere 
must  be  taken  on  its  own  terms. 

Perhaps  a  woman  may  feel  that  by 
onerous  domestic  duties  or  physical  work 
she  is  no  longer  fitted  to  take  part  in 
those  social  occasions  that  she  once 
found  pleasant.  But  one  is  apt  to  forget 
that  the  stress  of  intellectual  work  nec- 
essary for  any  successful  achievement 
unfits  one  quite  as  much  for  social  du- 
ties as  does  physical  effort. 

The  fancied  loss  of  social  prestige  ex- 
erts by  far  too  great  an  influence  on  the 
aspirant  for  honors  in  the  handicrafts. 
Whether  we  will  it  or  not,  society  is  not 
constant.  The  personal  equation  counts, 
but  similarity  of  interests  holds  groups 
of  people  together.  As  these  interests 
change,  the  groups  change  with  them. 
One  may  feel  that  she  does  not  care  to 
associate  with  those  who  are  not  "  mem- 
bers of  my  church,"  or  are  not  of  her 
own  nationality.  Let  us  beware  of  pre- 
judice :  let  us  not  be  governed  by  ap- 
pearances rather  than  by  realities.  At 
the  same  time  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  degree  in  our  favor.  Friendliness, 
sympathy,  charity,  probity,  courage,  and 
justice  belong  to  no  particular  church 
or  nationality.  Take  it  all  in  all,  one's 
sensibilities  are  quite  as  likely  to  be 
grated  upon  among  the  friends  of  one's 
childhood  as  among  those  made  while  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  skilled  handicraft. 


Menus  for  One  Week  in  November 


"  ©Hhile  remembering  the  oemanos  of  tfje  stomacfj,  it  is  also  foell  to  remember  tfjat  notfjing  can  be  too 

gOOO  (not  rich)  to  go  into  it." 


< 

Q 

D 

CO 


Malta-Vita,  Cream.     Grapes. 

Salt  Codfish  Balls  en  surprise. 

Boston  Brown  Bread,  Toasted. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

cDinner 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 

Roast  Fowl,  Bread  Stuffing. 

Cranberry  Sauce. 

Mashed  Potato.     Mashed  Turnips. 

Lettuce.     Water  Biscuit.     Cheese. 

"  Mother's  "  Apple  Pie,  Cream. 

Black  Coffee. 

Supper 

Oyster  Stew  (Chafing-dish). 

Winter  Sweets  (Apples),  Baked,  Cream. 

Little  Cakes.     Cocoa  or  Chocolate. 


"Breakfast  (7  o'clock) 

Ralston  Hominy  Grits,  Cream. 

Sausage.     Apple  Sauce. 

Potato  Cakes.     Toast. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Dinner  (©Ybon) 

Beefsteak,  Maitre  d'Hotel  Butter. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Stewed  Celery  in  Cream  Sauce. 

Baked  Apple-and-Tapioca  Pudding. 

Black  Coffee. 

Supper 

Chicken  Salad  (Remnants  of  Fowl). 

Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Boiled  Rice,  Milk. 

Stewed  Pears.     Tea. 


breakfast 

Hot  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit,  Buttered. 

Finnan-Haddie  Baked  in  Cream. 

Steam-fried  Potatoes. 

Yeast  Rolls.     Cereal  Coffee. 

"Dinner 

Black  Bean  Soup,  Croutons. 

Baked  Fillets  of  Fish,  Tomato  Sauce. 

Boiled  Cabbage.     Mashed  Potato. 

Baked  Tapioca  Pudding,  Liquid  Sauce. 

Black  Coffee. 

Supper 

Cheese  Souffle. 

Cream  Toast. 

Gingerbread.     Cocoa.     Tea. 


"Breakfast 

Gluten  Grits.     Baked  Apples,  Cream. 

Creamed  Finnan-Haddie.    Baked  Potatoes. 

Malta-Vita.     Griddle  Cakes,  Syrup. 

Coffee. 

Dinner 

Prime  Ribs  of  Beef,  Roasted. 

Franconia  Potatoes.     Squash. 

Creamed  Cabbage  au  Gratin. 

Apple  Indian  Pudding,  Cream. 

Black  Coffee. 

Supper 

Lettuce-and-Fish  Salad. 

New  Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 

Stewed  Apples.     Cottage  Cheese. 

Tea  or  Cocoa. 


"Breakfast 

Grape-nuts,  Cream. 

Pork  Tenderloin.     Pickles. 

Boiled  Potatoes.  • 

Spider  Corn-cake.     Cereal  Coffee. 

"Dinner 

Cream-of-Cauliflower  Soup. 

Cold  Roast  Beef.     Horseradish. 

Creamed  Potatoes  au  Gratin. 

Buttered  Onions. 
Squash  Pie.     Black  Coffee. 

Supper  (Guests) 

Devilled  Crabs.     Lettuce-and-Egg  Salad. 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter. 

Canned  Pineapple.     Cake. 

Coffee  and  Tea. 


"Breakfast 

Grapes. 

Pettijohn's  Flaked  Breakfast  Food,  Cream. 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast,  Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Virginia  Spoon  Corn-bread. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

"Dinner 

Beef  Soup  with  Macaroni  Rings. 

Escalloped  Oysters.     Yeast  Rolls. 

Cauliflower,  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Apple  Mousse.     Sponge  Cake. 

Black  Coffee. 

Supper 

Fish  Chowder.     Pim-Olas. 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 

Canned  Peaches.    Cookies.    Cheese.    Tea. 


"Breakfast 

Old  Grist-mill  Toasted  Wheat, 

Cream. 

Eggs  in  the  Shell. 

Currant  Buns. 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate. 


"Dinner 

Beef  Stew. 

Fresh  Boston  Brown  Bread. 

Cole  Slaw,  Boiled  Dressing. 

Cottage  Pudding, 

Grape  juice  Sauce. 

Coffee. 


Supper 

Boston  Baked  Beans. 

Mustard.     Pickles. 

Entire -wheat  Bread 

Sandwiches. 

Zwiebach.     Cocoa.     Tea. 


Menus   for  Thanksgiving   Dinner 

®  Efjou,  tofjo  Rtnolg  oast  probtoe 

jFor  eberu  creature's  toant ! 
W8Lt  bless  trjee,  ®oB  of  Mature  totoe, 

JFor  all  tijg  gootmess  lent ; 
&no,  tf  it  please  trjee,  rjeabenlg  ©utoe, 

jffilag  neber  toorse  be  sent ; 
23ut,  iufjetrjcr  granteo  or  Uenieti, 

3Loro,  bless  us  bjttjjj  content ! 
&men! 

Robert  Burns. 
I. 

Cream-of-Oyster  Soup.  Pickles.  Celery. 

Roast  Turkey,  Bread  Stuffing. 

Garnish    Celery  Leaves  and  Cubes  of  Melon  Sweet  Pickle. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Squash.  Stuffed  Onions,  Cream  Sauce. 

Succotash  (Lima  Beans  and  Canned  Corn). 

Chicken-Celery-and-Nut  Salad. 

Open  Apple  Pie.  Pumpkin  Pie.  Chestnut  Puree  with  Candied  Fruit,  Cream. 

Nuts.  Fruit.  Cider.  Coffee. 

II. 

Consomme  with  Chestnut  Timbale,  Squash  Bread  Sticks. 

Escalloped  Oysters  in  Individual  Casseroles.  Man  Olas. 

Roast  Turkey  (Unstuffed).       Nut  Croquettes.       Giblet  Sauce.       Cranberry  Sauce. 

Boiled  Onions  with  Cream.  Mashed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Turnip  Cubes  au  Gratin.  Cider  Jelly,  Half  Frozen. 

Broiled  Partridge.  Dressed  Lettuce  with  Celery-Jelly  and  Chestnuts. 

Individual  Pumpkin  Pies.  Apple  Mousse. 

Nuts.  Fruit.  Coffee. 

III. 

Raw  Oysters.        Condiments.        Boston  Brown  Bread  Sandwiches. 

Roast  Turkey,  Nut  Dressing. 

Mashed  Potato.        Celery  Croquettes.        Cauliflower,  Hollandaise  Sa.uce. 

Turkey  Giblet,  Vol-au-Vent.  Lettuce-Apple -and-Walnut  Salad. 

Squash  Pie.        Raisins  Moulded  in  Cider  Jelly,  Whipped  Cream. 

Sponge  Cakelets.  Fruit.  Nuts.  Coffee. 


Seasonable  Recipes 


IN  all  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  When  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  level  spoonful  of  such 
material. 


Cream  of  Oyster  Soup 
Put  one  quart  of  milk,  half  a  small 
onion,  two  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  a  scant 
cup  of  celery  leaves  and  stalks  to  scald 
over  hot  water.  When  hot,  stir  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup,  each,  of  butter  and  flour, 
creamed  together,  and  let  cook  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  Pour  a  cup  of  cold 
water  over  one  quart  of  oysters,  and  look 
them  over  carefully,  to  remove  any  bits 
of  shell.  Strain  the  liquid  through  a 
cheese-cloth,  then  scald  and  skim.  Add 
the  oysters,  and  bring  quickly  to  the  boil- 
ing-point. Strain  in  the  thickened  milk, 
add  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  little  bits,  then  serve  at  once. 

Cream  of  Cauliflower  Soup 

Scald   a   quart  of    milk  with  a  sliced 

onion  and  three  sprigs  of  parsley.     Let 

a  cauliflower  stand,  head  downward,  half 

an  hour  in  strong  salted  water,  then  cook, 


covered  with  well-seasoned,  hot  chicken 
or  veal  stock,  half  an  hour  (boiling  water 
may  be  substituted).  Take  off  a  floweret 
for  each  plate  of  soup,  and  press  the  re- 
mainder through  a  potato  ricer.  Melt  a 
scant  fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  and  cook  in 
it  the  same  measure  of  flour,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
When  frothy,  stir  in  gradually  the  pure'e 
and  broth.  Let  simmer  ten  minutes,  then 
strain  in  the  milk.  Half  a  cup  of  cream 
is  a  good  addition.  More  salt  and  pep- 
per may  be  needed. 

Chestnut  Timbale  for  Consomme 
Press  enough  cooked  chestnuts  through 
a  pure'e  sieve  to  yield  half  a  cup.  Add 
half  a  cup  of  cream,  or  consomme',  and 
stir  into  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  one 
whole  egg,  beaten  until  well  mixed.  Add 
a  few  grains  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  strain 
into  buttered  timbale  moulds.      Poach  on 
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a  trivet  in  hot  water,  on  the  top  of  the 
range  or  in  the  oven.  Unmould,  and, 
when  cold,  cut  in  slices  one-fourth  an  inch 
thick.  Serve  two  or  three  slices  in  each 
plate  of  consomme'.  Fine-chopped  celery 
leaves  may  be  added  to  the  soup  with 
the  timbale. 

Trussing  the  Turkey  for  Roasting 
The  turkey  has  been  singed,  the  ten- 
dons drawn  from  the  legs,  the  feet  and 
neck  cut  off,  the  giblets  removed,  the 
body  washed  inside  and  out,  and  stuffed 
with  bread  stuffing,  to  which  roasted 
chestnuts  (such  as  may  be  procured 
from  a  street  vender)  have  been  added. 
In  .cutting  off  the  neck,  sever  on  a  line 
with  the  breast  bone,  but  do  not  cut 
away  the  skin.  Fold  the  skin  down 
over  the  back,  and  turn  the  two  pinions 
to  meet  above  this.  Pass  a  trussing 
needle,  threaded  with  cord,  through  one 


short  distance  from  where  it  entered  the 
joint,  then  remove  the  needle  and  tie 
the  cord  securely.  Press  the  legs  upward 
and  close  to  the  body.  Pass  the  truss- 
ing needle  through  the  thick  part  of  the 
leg,  the  body,  and  the  thick  part  of  the 
second  leg,  and  back  again,  leaving  a 
stitch  one  inch  long  on  the  outside  of 
the  leg.  Draw  the  thread  tightly,  remove 
the  needle,  and  tie  in  a  bow  knot.  Tie 
the  ends  of  the  drum -sticks  securely 
around  the  rump.  When  the  turkey  is 
cooked,  cut  the  stitches  in  the  wing  and 
leg,  and  remove  the  threads  by  pulling 
on  the  knots  on  the  opposite  side. 

Roasting  the  Turkey 
Rub  the  outside  with  salt,  and  fasten 
upon  the  breast,  with  small  skewers  or 
twine,  thin  slices  of  salt  pork,  slit  at 
each  half-inch.  Put  the  turkey  into  a 
hot  oven.     Turn  often,  and,  at  the  end 


Trussing  the  Turkey  for  Roasting 


wing,  taking  up  a  stitch  in  the  folded 
skin  and  the  skin  and  flesh  below  it, 
and  out  through  the  wing  on  the  other 
side.  Take  a  stitch  an  inch  long  over  the 
wing  or  through  it,  and  return  the  needle 
through    the    fowl    to    the    first   wing,  a 


of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  reduce  the 
heat  of  the  oven.  Baste  often  with 
drippings,  melted  in  hot  water,  and 
dredge  with  rlour.  Bake  three  hours 
or  more,  basting  and  dredging  every  fif- 
teen minutes.     A  year-old  turkey  should 
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be  braised,  or  it  may   be    steamed  two      half  a  teaspoonful   of    salt,    half    a  tea- 
or  three  hours  and  then  roasted  two  or      spoonful    of    pepper,    a    teaspoonful    or 


Turkey  Trussed  for  Roasting 

more  hours.     The  turkey  is  done  when      more    of    spiced    poultry    seasoning    or 
the  joints  separate  easily.  powdered  sweet-herbs,  a  cup  and  a  half 

of  whole  cooked  chestnuts.  The  chest- 
Bread  Stuffing  with  Chestnuts  nuts  may  have  been  roasted  or  boiled 
Mix  one  quart  of  soft  bread  crumbs,      until  tender. 


Roast  Turkey,  Garnish:   Sweet  Pickle  Cubes,  and  Celery  Leaves 


half  a  cup  of  fine-chopped,  clear  salt 
pork,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  melted  in 
one-third    a   cup  of    hot    water  or  milk. 


Cranberry  Sauce 
Wash   and   drain  a   quart  of  selected 
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cranberries.  Add  one  cup  of  water,  cover 
and  cook  over  a  hot  fire  about  five  min- 
utes, or  until  the  skins  burst.  With  a 
wooden  pestle  press  the  pulp  through  a 
strainer  set  firm  in  a  double  boiler, — 
either  part  of  the  double  boiler  is  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose, —  add  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  stir  and  cook  until  the  boiling- 
point  is  reached,  then  skim  and  turn  into 
a  serving- dish.  Serve  cold.  Prepare  in 
the  same  way,  using  a  pint,  each,  of  water 
and  sugar,  to  secure  a  sauce  less  strong 
of  the  cranberry. 


particles  in  the  bowl.  Turn  the  ball  of 
dough  onto  a  pastry  cloth,  lightly  dusted 
with  flour,  and  knead  until  smooth  and 
elastic.  Cover  with  a  towel  and  let "  rest  " 
five  minutes,  then  pat  and  roll  with  the 
rolling-pin  into  rectangular  shape.  Now 
put  the  piece  of  butter  in  the  centre  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  paste,  and  fold  the 
upper  half  over  this,  having  the  edges 
meet.  Press  the  edges  together  closely, 
to  keep  in  the  air.  The  butter  is  now 
enclosed  in  the  centre  of  a  strip  of  paste 
rather  more   than  three  times  the  length 


Making  Cranberry  Sauce 


Puff  Paste 
Wash  the  hands  and  a  mixing-bowl 
thoroughly  in  hot,  then  in  cold  water. 
Let  the  cold  water  stand  in  the  bowl  five 
or  ten  minutes,  then  refill  with  water,  and 
in  this  work  half  a  pound  (one  cup)  of 
butter,  until  it  is  smooth  and  pliable. 
Then  pat  until  freed  from  water,  and  shape 
into  a  flat,  square  cake.  Sift  together 
half  a  pound  (two  cups)  of  pastry  flour 
and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  flour  into 
the  dredger,  and  mix  the  rest  with  water 
to  a  rather  soft  dough.  It  will  take  a 
generous  half-cup  of  water.  The  dough 
should  be  of  a  consistency  to  take  up  all 


of  the  butter.  Fold  one  end  of  this 
paste  over  and  the  other  end  under  the 
enclosed  butter,  and  press  the  edges 
closely  together.  Cover,  and  let  rest  five 
minutes.  The  paste  needs  be  made  in  a 
cold  room.  If  the  room  be  warm,  the 
paste  may  be  chilled  by  putting  it  between 
pans  of  ice  and  water,  whenever  it  becomes 
soft ;  but  this  is  not  recommended.  The 
paste  has  now  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
enclosed  butter.  Turn  the  mass  half- 
way around  and  pat  gently  with  the  pin, 
to  break  up  the  enclosed  air  into  smaller 
bubbles.  Roll  out  into  a  long  strip,  keep- 
ing the  butter  enclosed  and  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  paste  even.     Fold,  to  make 
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floor    of    the 
strong  heat, 
with  paper. 


three  even  layers  with  straight  edges,  and 
turn    half-way  around.     The    paste    has 
now  been  given  one  turn.      Repeat  the 
rolling,  folding,  and  turning, 
until  it  has   been    given    six 
turns.     Then  cut  out  as  de- 
sired,  and    let  chill  half  an 
hour.      Bake    on     the    lower 
oven,    with    a 

Protect  the  top 

The  expansion 
of  the  cold  air  enclosed  sends 
up  the  paste.  Lower  the 
heat  after  the  full  height  of 
the  paste  has  been  attained. 
Paste  one -fourth  an  inch 
thick  should  rise  to  two 
inches  in  height.  Roll  the 
pastry  from  you  with  a  long, 
sweeping  roll.  Do  not  roll  back  and  forth. 
The  paste  is  in  good  condition,  as  long  as 
it  slips  on  the  cloth,  slab,  or  board.  If 
the  butter  penetrates  the  dough,  chilling 
on  ice  is  the  only  remedy ;  and  this  must 
be  repeated  between  each  "  turn."  When 
there  is  danger  of  this  condition, —  that 
is,  when  the  paste  does  not  slide  or  slip 
readily  on  the  board, —  lift  the  paste,  and 


pie,  three-fourths  a  pound,  each,  of  but- 
ter and  flour  needs  be  used.  Prepare  as 
above,  giving  the   paste  six  turns.      Roll 


Val- 


Vent  Case,  with  Cover  Removed 


to  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  Then  cut 
into  an  oval  shape,  using  a  cutter  dipped 
in  flour  or  boiling  water.  Or  lay  on  a 
paper  pattern,  or  a  Charlotte  Russe 
mould,  and  cut  out  the  paste  with  a 
sharp  knife,  dipped  in  hot  water.  Score 
the  top  all  around,  one  inch  from  the 
edge,  for  a  cover.  Let  the  scoring  pen- 
the  dough.     Cut  out 


etrate  half  through 


Vol-au-Vent  Case,  Cover  in  Plac< 


dredge  the  board  lightly.  If  this  does  not 
avail,  chill  at  once.  All  puff,  paste  needs 
be  thoroughly  chilled  before  baking. 


Vol-au-Vent  Case 
For  a  vol-au-vent  to  se 


eight 


peo- 


small  crescents  and  rounds.  Brush 
over  the  under  surface  with  cold  water, 
and  use  to  decorate  the  cover.  Use  also 
narrow  bands  of  paste  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Brush  the  top  with  beaten-and- 
strained  egg.     Dispose  on   several  folds 
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of  paper  on  a  baking-sheet,  and  set  in 
the  ice-chest  half  an  hour  or  more,  to 
become  thoroughly  chilled.  Bake  about 
an  hour,  having  the  oven  very  hot  for 
the  first  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  paste 
has  reached  its  full  height,  then  lower 
the  heat.  Turn,  if  needed  to  insure 
even  rising.  Protect  the  top  with  paper, 
and,  when  necessary,  slide  an  asbestos 
mat  under  the  pan.  When  the  paste  is 
baked,  cut  and  remove  the  cover.  Take 
out  the  paste  from  the  centre  with  care. 
Fill  with  a  prepared  mixture.  Put  the 
cover  back  in  place,  and  serve.  The 
paste  may  be  baked  one  or  more  days  in 
advance,  and  reheated  before  serving. 
Leave  the  oven  door  open,  and  watch 
closely  while  reheating,  as  the  paste  will 
burn  very  readily. 

Giblet  Filling  for  Vol-au-Vent 

Case 
Cook  the  neck  and  giblets  of  a  turkey 
and  the  giblets  of  two  or  three  chickens 


Add  three-fourths  a  cup  of  flour,  and 
brown,  then  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  few  grains  of  cayenne  (red  or 
Nepaul),  half  a  cup  of  tomato  puree,  and 
a  cup  of  highly  seasoned  stock.  Let 
boil  once.  Then  simmer  ten  minutes. 
Add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  diluted 
with  half  a  cup  of  cream,  a  few  drops  of 
your  favorite  sauce,  and  strain  over  the 
prepared  meat.  Add  more  salt,  if  needed. 
Stir  while  heating  over  hot  water,  and 
turn  into  the  case.    To  serve,  cut  through 


cover    and    base, 
used  for  patties. 


This    hilin< 


may 


be 


Oyster  Filling  for  Patties,  etc. 

Pour  a  cup  of  cold  water  over  a  quart 
of  oysters,  and  look  them  over  carefully, 
one  by  one,  to  remove  bits  of  shell. 
Strain  the  liquid,  and  in  it  heat  the  oys- 
ters quickly  to  the  boiling-point.  Drain 
off  the  liquid  and  cover  the  oysters,  to 
keep  them  hot.  Melt  one-fourth  a  cup 
of   butter,  and    cook   in  this  a   slice  of 


Pattie  Cases  as  Baked  ;   Pattie  Case  ready  for  Filling 


in  water,  to  cover,  until  tender.  Clean 
and  blanch  a  pair  of  sweetbreads  and  a 
set  of  calf's  brains,  then  cook  in  acidu- 
lated water  twenty  minutes.  Cook  a 
calf's  tongue  until  tender.  Skin  the 
tongue,  and,  when  cold,  cut  all  into  small 
cubes.  There  should  be  a  quart  of 
cubes.  Brown  half  a  cup  of  butter  with 
half  an  onion  and    a    sprig    of    parsley. 


the    butter, 
a    cup    of     flour,    and, 


browning 


onion,  without 
Add  one-fourth 
when  the  mixture  is  well  blended  and 
bubbling,  stir  in  gradually  a  cup  of  the 
oyster  liquid.  Let  boil  once,  then  sim- 
mer ten  minutes.  Add  half  a  cup  of 
cream,  with  one  or  two  beaten  yolks  of 
eggs,  if  desired,  and  strain  over  the  oys- 
ters.    Let  heat  over  hot  water,  then  add 
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a  teaspoonful  of  lemon   juice  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  fine-chopped  parsley. 

Pattie  Cases 
French  pattie-cutters  come  in  round 
and  oval  shapes,  and  with  plain  or  fluted 
edges.  The  newest  have  a  cutting  edge 
on  the  top  for  shaping  the  covers.  The 
favorite  size  is  between  three  and  four 
inches  in  diameter.  For  bouchees  se- 
lect cutters  about  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  paste  should  be  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  the  small  cutter 
should  be  pressed  half-way  through  the 
dough  for  the  cover.  Prick  the  cover 
in  several  places,  to  insure  even  rising. 
Between  each  cutting  dip  the  cutter  into 
hot  water  or  flour,  to  insure  a  clean  cut. 

Stuffed  Onions 
Parboil  or  steam  half  a  dozen  Spanish 
or  other  choice  onions  about  an  hour. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  cut  out  a  cir- 
cular piece  from  the  top  of  each.  Then 
scoop  out  the  inside  to  form  cups.  Chop 
fine  or  pass  through  a  sieve  the  onion 
that  has  been  taken  out.  Add  an  equal 
measure  of  cold,  cooked  veal  or  chicken, 
chopped  fine,  about  a  fourth  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  one- 


tilling  the  cups  with  the  prepared  mixt- 
ure. Bake  slowly  one  hour,  basting 
three  or  four  times  with  butter  melted  in 
hot  water.  Fifteen  minutes  before  serv- 
ing, sprinkle  the  top  of  each  with  but- 
tered cracker  crumbs,  and  return  to  the 
oven  to  brown.     Serve  surrounded   with 


Vol-au-Vent  and  Pattie  Cutters 

a  cup  of  single,  or  thin,  cream,  thickened 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  Hour, 
creamed  together  and  seasoned  with  salt 
and  white  pepper. 

Celerv-and- Boston  Baked  Bean 
Salad 

Sprinkle  a  pint  of  cold  baked  beans 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice 
and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice. 
Let  stand  and  chill  half   an  hour,  while 


Stuffed  Onions 


fourth  a  cup  of  soft  bread  crumbs,  and 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Put  a  spoonful  of  the  mixt- 
ure into  each  onion,  then  put  in  one 
French  chestnut  or  three  or  four  home- 
grown chestnuts,  that  have  been  shelled, 
blanched   and  boiled  tender,  and  finish 


the  celery  is  crisping  in  water.  Then 
mix  the  beans  with  a  cup  of  tender  celery. 
cut  in  bits,  and  a  cup  of  boiled  salad 
dressing. 

Celery-and-Chestnut  Jelly 
Cook  the  inner  tender  stalks  of  a  bunch 
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of  celery,  cut  into  small  pieces,  in  boiling 
water  until  tender.     Drain   and  cool  the 
celery.     Pour   the    celery    water  over  a 
pint  or  more  of  leaves  and  coarse  celery 
stalks,  add  half  an   onion,  cut  in   slices, 
a  sprig  or  two  of   parsley,    and   enough 
water  to   make  three   cups   in  all.     Let 
cook  until  the  celery  is  very  tender,  then 
remove  and  drain  off  the  water.     Season 
with  salt  and  white  pepper,  then  add  to 
a  pint  of  liquid  one-third   a  package  of 
gelatine,  softened  in  one-third  a   cup  of 
cold  water.    Set  a  mould  in  ice-water,  turn 
in  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  celery  liquid, 
and,  when  "set,"  dispose    upon  it  bits 
of  the  cooked 
celery  and 
blan  ched- 
and-cooked 
chestn  uts, 
cut  in  bits,  to 
form    a    pat- 
tern.     Cover 
with  more  of 
the  liquid, 
then     alter- 
nate  the   liq- 
uid and  solid  Qpen  Apple  pie  or  Tart 
ingredients, 

until    all   are  used.     Serve   with  lettuce 
and  mayonnaise  dressing. 


Potato  Biscuit 
To  three-fourths  a  cup  of  melted  short- 
ening add  one  cup  of  home-made  yeast, 
or  one  cake  of  compressed  yeast,  soft- 
ened in  one  cup  of  lukewarm  water,  one 
cup  of  mashed  potato,  one  beaten  egg 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  all 
together  thoroughly,  then  mix  in  about 
six  cups  of  flour.  Knead  until  elastic, 
then  set  to  rise.  When  nearly  doubled 
in  bulk,  shape  into  small  biscuit.  Let 
rise  again,  and  bake  about  twenty- five 
minutes. 

Squash  Biscuit  (Mrs.  Keefe) 
Melt  two   tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in 
one  pint  of  scalded  milk.     Add  two  table- 


spoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and,  when  lukewarm,  half  a  yeast 
cake,  softened  in  half  a  cup  of  water,  one 
cup  of  boiled-and-sifted  squash,  and 
about  six  cups  of  flour.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Knead  until  elastic,  and  set  to  rise  over 
night.  In  the  morning,  cut  down  and 
roll  into  a  sheet.  Cut  into  rounds,  and, 
when  light,  bake  about  twenty-five  min- 
utes. 

Open  Apple  Pie,  or  Tart 
Cover    an   inverted   pie-tin  with   puff- 
paste.      (Directions    for      covering    tins 
and  for  making  plain  paste  were  given 

in  the  No- 
vember issue, 
1 90 1,  of  this 
magazine.) 
Prick  the 
paste  repeat- 
edly, chill 
thoroughly, 
then  bake 
about  fifteen 
minutes.  To 
bake,  slide 
the  tin  cov- 
er e  d  with 
paste  upon  a  tin  baking-sheet,  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  edge  of  the  paste.  This 
edge,  when  baked,  is  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pie.  After  baking,  remove  the 
pastry  at  once  to  a  plate  for  serving. 
Make  a  syrup  of  a  cup  and  a  fourth  of 
sugar  and  a  cup  of  water.  In  this  cook 
until  tender  from  six  to  eight  tart  apples, 
cored  and  pared.  Drain  from  the  syrup, 
and  set  in  place  in  the  pastry.  Fill  the 
centre  of  each  apple  with  peach  or  apri- 
cot marmalade.  For  a  cup  and  a  half 
of  syrup,  smooth  two  level  tablespoonfuls 
of  cornstarch  in  a  little  cold  water,  then 
cook  in  the  hot  syrup  until  transparent. 
Add  a  scant  half-teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  one  or  two 
of  the  cooked  apples,  passed  through  a 
sieve.  When  cooled  a  little  (but  not 
firm),  turn  around  the  apples  in  the  pas- 
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try.  Sprinkle  the  whole  with  chopped 
almonds,  browned  in  the  oven.  Serve 
cold,  or  reheat  slightly  before  serving. 

"  Mother's  "  Apple  Pie 

(From  "  Practical  Cooking  'and  Serving11) 

Line  the  pie-plate,  and  cover  the 
apples  with  paste,  as  usual.  Fill  the 
space  between  the  crusts  with  apples, 
sliced  thin,  rounding  up  the  slices  so  as 
to  make  a  very  full  pie.  Add  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven.  When  done,  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  around  the  pie  between 
the  two  crusts,  and  carefully  lift  off  the 
upper  crust.  To  the  apples  add  half  a 
cup  or  more  of  sugar,  a  few  grains  of 
salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  a  grat- 
ing of  nutmeg.  Mix  thoroughly  with  a 
silver  spoon  or  knife.  Spread  evenly 
over  the  crust.  Replace  the  upper  crust, 
pressing  it  down  to  meet  the  apple,  if 
necessary,  and  sift  powdered  sugar  over 
the  top.  Serve,  when  slightly  cooled, 
with  cream  and  sugar. 

Rich  Tea  Cakes 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter  and  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  sugar.  Add  one  egg 
and  the  yolks  of  two  more,  well  beaten, 
then,  alternately,  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
cream  and  two  cups  of  sifted  flour,  sifted 
again  with  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  two 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  cream-of- tartar. 
Beat  thoroughly,  and  bake  in  a  well-but- 
tered roll-pan  about  twenty  minutes. 

Federal  Cake  (Naomi  Williams) 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter.  Add 
gradually,  two  cups  of  brown  sugar,  then 
the  beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs,  one  cup  of 
thick  sour  milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  sifted 
with   one    teaspoonful,    each,    of    soda, 


cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  Lastly 
beat  in  one  pound  of  seeded  raisins,  and 
one  pound  of  English  walnuts,  coarse- 
chopped. 

Cider  Jelly 
Cut  apples  in  quarters  without  re- 
moving skins  or  seeds.  Cover  with 
sweet  cider,  and  cook  until  the  apples 
are  tender.  Drain  without  pressing  the 
apples.  For  each  pint  of  juice  weigh 
out  a  pound  of  sugar.  Heat  the  juice 
to  the  boiling-point,  while  the  sugar, 
spread  upon  tins,  is  heating  in  the  oven. 
Add  the  hot  sugar  to  the  juice,  and  let 
boil  until  a  little  will  jelly  slightly  on  a 
cold  dish.  Serve,  cut  in  cubes,  in  glasses 
or  as  any  jelly. 

Cider  Jelly  with  Gelatine 
Let  the  gelatine  in  a  two-ounce  pack- 
age stand  in  a  cup  of  cold  water  until 
softened,  then  dissolve  over  hot  water. 
Add  two  cups  of  sugar  (often  less  sugar 
will  be  required)  and  five  cups  of  cider, 
and  strain  into  earthen  moulds.  For 
a  change,  mould  in  the  jelly  bits  of 
candied  fruit  and  brandied  peaches. 

Jellied  Figs 
Cook  a  pound  of  whole  figs  in  boiling 
water  until  the  skins  are  tender.  Soften 
half  a  package,  or  one  ounce,  of  gelatine 
in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Dissolve  in 
the  hot  liquid  about  the  figs,  and 
add  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  sherry 
wine,  lemon  or  orange  juice  to  make 
three  and  a  half  cups  of  liquid.  Put 
the  liquid  and  the  figs,  either  whole  or 
cut  in  narrow  shreds,  into  a  mould  in  al- 
ternate layers,  letting  each  layer  of 
liquid  partially  set  before  the  fig  is 
added.  If  preferred,  the  figs  may  be 
chopped.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  or 
boiled  custard. 


Bill  of  Fare  at 

By  Alice  Bradley, 


Breakfast. 

Oatmeal. 

Rump  Steak,  Baked  Potatoes. 

Cereal  Muffins. 

Cocoa. 


Breakfast. 

Plums. 

Oatmeal,  Cream. 

Rump  Steak,  Baked  Potatoes. 

Cereal  Muffins. 

Coffee. 


Breakfast. 

Plums. 

Oatmeal,  Cream. 

Hamburg  Steak,  Maitre  d'Hotel. 

Baked  Potatoes.  Cereal  Muffins. 

Coffee.     Tea. 


Breakfast. 
Cereal  (reheated  from  previous  day). 

Hamburg  Steak. 

Muffins  (reheated  from  previous  day). 

Coffee.     Tea. 


Mass.  Homoeopathic  Hospital 

Boston,  August  jo 
Teacher  of  Cookery  and  Manager  of  Cuisine 
{Full  diet  for  convalescents) 


Patients'  Cable 

Dinner. 

Fish  Soup,  Soda  Crackers. 

Fricassee  of  Chicken,  Potatoes. 

Celery. 


(©fitcers'  Cable 

Luncheon. 

Cold  Corned  Beef. 

Fried  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Rolls. 

Watermelon.     Cake. 

Tea. 

Nurses'  Cable 

Dinner. 

Fricassee  of  Chicken. 

Potatoes.     Squash. 

Vanilla  Ice-cream. 

Tea. 

help's  Cable 

Dinner  (noon). 

Roast  Face  of  Rump. 

Potatoes. 

Mashed  Turnips. 

Ice-cream. 

Tea. 


Stipper. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese. 

Stewed  Pears. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Graham  Crackers. 

Cocoa. 


Dinner  (6  o'clock). 

Rice  Soup. 

Chicken  Fricassee. 

Potatoes,  Squash,  Celery. 

Vanilla  Ice-cream. 
Wafers.     Black  Coffee. 


Supper. 
Baked  Beans,  Catsup. 

Brown  Bread. 

Stewed  Pears. 
Tea.     Cocoa.     Milk. 


Supper. 

Baked  Beans. 

Brown  Bread. 

Stewed  Plums. 

Tea. 


pribate  Patients'  Cable,  August  29  (Jfrfoag) 


Breakfast. 

Plums  and  Grapes. 

Wheat  Germ,  Cream. 

Scrambled  Eggs. 

Bacon,  Baked  Potatoes. 

Cereal  Muffins.     Cocoa. 


Breakfast. 

Peaches. 

Oatmeal,  Cream. 

Sirloin  Steak. 

Potato  Omelet. 

Muffins. 

Cocoa. 


Dinner  (noon). 

Julienne  Soup. 

Raked  Blue  Fish,  Drawn  Butter  Sauce. 

Potatoes.     Scalloped  Tomatoes. 

Beet  and  Celery  Salad. 

Chocolate  Ice-cream.     Cake. 

&U0USt  28 

Dinner  (noon). 

Potato  Soup.     Pulled  Bread. 

Broiled  Squab  on  Toast. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

Shell  Beans. 

Watercress  Salad. 

Pineapple  Bavarian  Cream. 


Supper. 

Sweetbreads  in  Croustades. 

Olives.         Oatmeal  Crackers. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Stewed  Pears. 

Cocoa.     Whipped  Cream. 


Supper. 

Macaroni,  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

Toast. 

Arrowroot  Wafers. 

Stewed  Plums. 

Cocoa.     Whipped  Cream. 


About  175  patients.     Average  cost  of  food  per  day  throughout  the  hospital,  about  35   cents  per 

person  fed. 


In    Reference   to   Menus   and    Recipes 

A  COOK  ought   to  spend  a  part  of  every  unhurried  day  in  procuring  instruction.     When  he 
has  a  day  of  leisure,  he  ought  to  go  and  assist  at  entertainments  in  town.     There  is  some- 
thing to  be  learned  everywhere. — Beauvillters,  1824. 


IT  is  true  that  many  women  who  keep 
house  and  either  supervise  or  do  ac- 
tual cooking  for  a  family  have  little 
interest  in  cookery  or  dietetics.  The 
hours  passed  in  the  kitchen  are  not  spent 
there  willingly.  The  idea  of  devoting 
time  to  reading  along  these  lines  or  of  ex- 
perimenting, except  occasionally  with  a 
new  recipe,  rarely  enters  her  thoughts. 
How  few  American  cooks  —  using  the 
word  to  include  any  one  who  prepares 
food  —  gain  information  by  reading  even 
one  hour  a  week  !  Mass  meetings  are  not 
feasible ;  but  meetings  of  cooks,  cooks' 
clubs,  ought  to  start  up  in  every  town. 
What  an  impetus  this  would  give  to 
wholesome  cooking  and  eating ! 

Really,  if  American  women  gave  as 
much  thought  and  attention  to  food  and 
dietetics  as  is  lavished  upon  their  ward- 
robes, American  families  would  be  not 
only  better  and  more  reasonably  fed, 
but  they  would  be  more  sensibly  clothed  : 
for  habits  of  exercise,  respiration,  and 
digestion  depend  more  or  less  upon  the 
clothing. 

"The  Cooks'  Club"  should  be  cos- 
mopolitan. By  the  exercise  of  tact  every 
cook  —  whether  housekeeper  or  paid 
assistant  —  could  be  taught  the  truths 
necessary  to  insure  a  good  cup  of  coffee 
every  morning  in  the  year,  how  to  keep 
a  clean  coffee-pot,  and  when  to  set  the 
coffee  to  boil,  and  never  a  suspicion  of 
nagging  anywhere. 

Truly,  we  could  have  a  little  millen- 
nium in  both  kitchen  and  dining-room. 
But  this  is  only  a  beginning  of  what 
would  result.  How  few  understand  that 
there  is  any  real  reason  for  cooking 
starch  thoroughly  and  its  opposite  deli- 
cately, why  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
cereal  and  canned  fruit  does  not  give  a 


wholesome  or  satisfying  meal,  or  why 
raw  apples  and  chestnuts  are  not  suitable 
for  the  children's  supper  hour.  Let  us 
by  all  means  have  "  The  Cooks'  Club." 

The  Thanksgiving  turkey  is  again  the 
subject  of  attention.  Let  him  be  trussed 
in  good  shape  and  basted  well.  A  dry 
turkey  is  a  disappointment.  The  meat 
is  naturally  dryer  than  that  of  fowl,  but, 
by  judicious  basting  and  cooking  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  much  can  be  done 
to  overcome  this  condition.  A  turkey 
a  year  old  will  be  improved,  if  it  be 
steamed  two  hours  before  baking.  The 
nut  roll  given  in  the  previous  issue  of  the 
magazine  may  be  used  for  stuffing,  or  it 
may  be  shaped  into  croquettes  to  be 
served  with  the  turkey. 

In  our  frontispiece,  escalloped  oysters 
in  individual  casseroles  accompany  the 
turkey  roasted  without  stuffing.  The 
photograph  is  supposed  to  be  taken  when 
the  turkey  and  vegetables  are  upon  the 
dinner  plates  and  the  oysters  have  been 
set  down  at  the  right.  If  preferred,  the 
oysters  may  be  served  by  themselves  as 
a  fish  course  before  the  turkey.  The 
casseroles  are  of  Sarraguemines  ware. 
and  may  be  used,  also,  for  cooking 
eggs,  creamed  dishes,  or  for  holding  a 
service  of  salad. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  the  price 
of  cauliflower  and  celery  is  noted.  All 
vegetables  are  good,  plentiful,  and  cheap. 
With  cauliflower  at  five  cents  per  head 
for  small  ones,  larger  ones  at  two  for 
fifteen  cents,  and  very  large,  single, 
choice  heads  for  fifteen  cents,  one  may 
use  them  freely  in  soups  and  salads. 
Celery  is  selling  at  ten  cents  a  bunch, 
fifteen  cents,  for  extra  large,  heavy 
bunches.     At  this  price  it  may  be  used 
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to  add  flavor  and  wholesomeness  to 
many  a  dish.  The  nutritive  value  of 
cauliflower  is  higher  than  that  of  celery ; 
but  celery  is  a  known  specific  for  ner- 
vous troubles,  to  which  Americans  are 
subject. 

Some  morning,  after  having  had 
stewed  celery,  or.  when  cooking  celery 
for  soup,  try  adding  some  of  the  stalks, 
chopped  fine,  to  a  dish  of  corned  beef 
hash  or  a  dish  of  creamed  fish  or  meat. 

The  odor  of  cauliflower  is  objection- 
able ?  Try  steaming  it.  At  the  same 
time  you  can  steam  potatoes,  a  piece  of 
meat  (which  should  have  been  put  on 
some  hours  in  advance  of  the  vege- 
tables), and  some  sort  of  a  pudding.  A 
tapioca,  custard  pudding,  usually  baked, 
is  good,  when  steamed,  for  a  change. 
Note  all  these  are  to  be  cooked  over 
one  opening  on  the  coal  or  a  single 
burner  on  the  gas  range.  If  the  stove 
be  connected  with  the  chimney,  as  a 
coal    range,    no    odor   escapes   into  the 


room,  and  no  steam  is  deposited  on  the 
windows  during  cooking.  To  work  suc- 
cessfully, one  needs  a  first-class  steam- 
cooker. 

Grain,  autumn  leaves,  and  fruit  form 
a  fitting  decoration  for  the  Thanksgiving 
table.  In  the  illustrations,  page  173  and 
frontispiece,  small  sheaves  of  wheat  tied 
with  red  ribbon  alternate  with  loose 
sheaves  of  oats.  Bright  autumn  leaves, 
pressed  or  waxed,  add  a  bit  of  color  here 
and  there.  Choice  bunches  of  grapes 
might  replace  the  leaves. 

On  account  of  the  time  required  in 
preparation,  and  for  hygienic  reasons, 
pastry  is  a  luxury  for  occasional  use. 
The  best  of  materials  and  care  in  manip- 
ulation,and  baking  tend  to  limit  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  finished  product. 
Before  baking  the  paste  may  be  kept  in 
a  cool  place  several  days,  to  advantage, 
but  pies  are  best  the  day  on  which  they 
are  baked. 


Helpful   Hints 


Healthy  children  have  healthy  tastes, 
and  invariably  are  fond  of  vegetables 
and  fruit.  The  craving  for  meat,  which 
affects  some  children,  is  morbid  and  un- 
natural, and  is  entirely  an  artificial  crav- 
ing superinduced  by  improper  feeding. 

Small  children  need  no  meat  whatever. 
Their  dietary  should  consist  of  milk,  ce- 
reals, fruit,  and  vegetables.  Eggs  are 
good  for  children,  but  should  not  be 
fried  for  them,  but  simply  boiled  or 
poached,  or  eaten  in  the  form  of 
custards. 

Children  should  very  early  be  taught 


to  reject  the  skins,  seeds,  and  pits  of 
fruit,  as  they  are  exceedingly  indigestible 
and  dangerous.  The  seeds  of  lemons 
and  oranges  are  especially  to  be  avoided, 
as  they  have  sharp  ends  which  might 
easily  perforate  the  stomach  or  the  in- 
testines. 

The  skin  of  an  apple  or  a  pear  is  very 
harmful,  and  has  been  known,  when 
eaten,  to  bring  on  acute  gastritis,  which 
resulted  fatally.  The  skins  of  fruit  are 
meant  for  the  protection  of  fruit,  and 
should  no  more  be  eaten  than  the  shell 
surrounding  the  kernel  of  a  nut. 


npHIS  DEPARTMENT  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use 
X    of  our  subscribers.     Questions  relating  to  menus  and 
recipes,  and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domes- 
tic economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by  the 
editor      Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us 
before  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  the  an- 
swers are  expected  to  appear.     In  letters  requesting  answer 
by  mail,  plerise  enclose  postage  stamp  ;  for  menus,  $i      Ad- 
dress queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  Boston  Cooking- 
School    Magazine,   372    Boylston    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Queries  & 

Answers 

Query  670. —  Mrs.  E.  H.,  River  Falls, 
Wis.:  "  Recipes  for  soft  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses ginger  cookies,  giving  exact  quantity 
of  flour." 

Soft  Sugar  Cookies 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter.  Add 
gradually  one  cup  of  sugar,  then  one 
beaten  egg,  and,  alternately,  two  and  one- 
half  cups  of  flour,  sifted  with  four  level 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and 
two-thirds  a  cup  of  milk.  Drop  from  a 
spoon  onto  buttered  tins,  and  bake  as 
usual.  These  are  good  with  the  addition 
of  cocoanut,  both  in  the  mixture  and 
sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the  cakes  in  the 
pan. 

Soft  Jumbles 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter.  Add  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  beaten  egg,  half  a  cup 
of  thick  sour  cream,  and  two  and  one- 
half  cups  of  flour,  sifted  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda.  Drop  from  a  spoon 
onto  buttered  tins.  Caraway  seeds  are 
often  added. 

Molasses  Drop  Cakes 
Melt  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  in  a 
cup  of  boiling  water.  Add  one  cup  of 
molasses,  and  beat  gradually  into  three 
cups  and  a  half  of  flour,  sifted  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  ginger,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Add  a  grating  of  lemon  or  orange  rind, 
and  drop  from  a  spoon  onto  a  buttered 
tin.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Substitute 
thick  maple  syrup  for  the  molasses  oc- 
casionally. 


Molasses   Drop  Cakes,  2 

Pour  two-thirds  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
over  two-thirds  a  cup  of  shortening. 
Add  one  pint  of  molasses,  and  ginger, 
cinnamon  and  salt  to  taste.  Sift  a  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  into  one  quart  of  sifted 
flour,  and  stir  into  the  liquid  ingredients. 
Drop  from  a  spoon  onto  a  buttered  tin, 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  These  recipes 
are  the  nearest  that  we  can  get  to  the 
one  desired.  For  six  years  we  have  been 
looking  for  a  recipe  for  soft  molasses 
cookies,  but  as  yet  we  have  foiled  to  find 
just  the  one  desired. 


Query  671. —  Mrs.  C.  F.  Manhatten  : 
"  Recipes  for  creamed  beef,  frizzled  beef, 
Duchess  potatoes,  corn-cakes,  and  hom- 
iny as  served  in  hotels  with  game." 

Creamed  Beef 
Let  a  cup  of  dried-and-smoked  beef, 
cut  in  thin  slices,  stand  in  boiling  water 
to  cover  about  ten  minutes.  Drain,  and 
stir  into  a  cup  of  hot  white  sauce.  For 
the  sauce  melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  and  cook  in  it  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour.  When  frothy,  add  gradually 
one  cup  of  milk,  stirring  until  smooth 
between  each  addition  of  milk.  A 
beaten  egg,  or  simply  the  yolk,  is  often 
added.  The  hot  water  drained  from  the 
beef  may  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  liquid 
for  the  sauce. 

Frizzled  Beef 
Heat  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or 
bacon    fat    in    a    frying-pan.       Put    into 
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this  about  one-fourth  a  pound  (a  cup 
loosely  packed)  of  thin  sliced,  dried  beef, 
and  stir  and  cook  until  nicely  heated. 
Then  serve  at  once  on  a  hot  dish.  The. 
beef  is  often  frizzled  before  it  is  added 
to  a  cream  sauce. 

Duchess  Potatoes 
Mash  enough  hot,  boiled  potatoes  to 
make  a  pint.  Potatoes  are  mashed  most 
successfully  with  a  potato  ricer  or  vege- 
table press.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  the 
beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  enough 
hot  cream  or  milk  to  allow  the  mixture 
to  pass  easily  through  a  forcing  bag 
with  tube  attached.  At  least  one-fourth 
a  cup  will  be  needed.  Shape  as  desired. 
It  is  often  shaped  into  a  mound  or  a 
wall,  without  the  use  of  a  bag.  Shaped 
in  a  mound,  chops  may  be  disposed 
against  and  around  it.  Brush  over  the 
potato  with  a  little  beaten  egg,  diluted 
with  milk  or  water,  and  brown  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Corn  Cakes  or  Muffins 
Cream  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter. 
Add  three-fourths  a  cup  of  sugar,  two 
eggs  beaten  without  separating,  and, 
alternately,  one  cup  of  milk  and  two 
cups  of  corn-meal,  sifted  with  one  cup 
of  flour,  four  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Bake  in  a  hot,  well-buttered 
muffin-pan  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

Hominy  to  serve  with  Game 
Stir,  while  sprinkling,  half  a  cup  of 
fine  hominy  into  a  pint  of  boiling,  salt 
water.  Half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  will 
be  needed.  Let  boil  five  minutes,  then 
cook  an  hour  over  hot  water.  If  too 
firm,  add  more  boiling  water  or  a  little 
scalded  milk.  When  cool  enough  to 
handle,  shape  into  small  balls,  cylinders, 
cakes,  or  cork  shapes,  egg-and-bread 
crumb,  and,  when  ready  to  serve,  fry  in 
deep  fat.     A  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 


a  teaspoonful  of  fine-chopped  parsley  are 
often  added  near  the  end  of  the  cooking. 
Another  way  is  to  turn  the  hot  mush 
into  a  tin,  make  smooth  on  the  top, 
cover,  and  set  aside  to  become  cold. 
Then  cut  into  such  shape  as  desired,  and 
saute  in  hot  fat. 


Query  672. —  Mrs.  A.  G.  S.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  "Suggest  a  few  menus  for  refresh- 
ments at  afternoon  card  parties,  including 
oyster  patties  in  one.  Recipe  for  molasses 
cookies,  in  which  rolled  oats  are  used  as  one 
of  the  ingredients." 

Menu  for  Card  Party 
We  conclude  that  these  menus  are 
either  for  a  meal,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  luncheon,  to  be  served  before  the 
play  begins,  or  a  high  tea  in  place  of  a 
dinner  after  the  game  is  done. 

I. 

Salpicon  of  Tokay  Grapes,  Oranges  and 

Bananas  in  Glass  Cups. 

(Sweeten  with  Powdered  Sugar  or  Sugar  Syrup. 

Sherry  may  be  used,  if  the  Banana  be  omitted.) 


Cream  of  Spinach,  Croutons. 


Oyster  Patties. 


Fillets  of  Chicken  Breast  (Baked  in  Broth), 

Mushroom  Sauce  (Brown). 

Lima  Beans,  Hollandaise,  in  Individual 

Casseroles. 


Celery  Hearts,  Cream  Cheese,  Crackers. 

Individual  Charlotte  Russe. 

Coffee. 

II. 

Clear  Chicken  Broth  ;     Garnish,  Peas  and 
Macaroni  Rings. 


Oyster  Croquettes,  Olives. 


Cold  Roast  Turkey,  Cranberry  Frappe. 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Southern  Style. 


Lettuce,  Pineapple-and-Celery  Salad,  White 
Mayonnaise. 


Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  en  Surprise,  in  Cups. 

Lady  Fingers. 

Coffee. 
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III. 

Chicken  Croquettes  with  Pistachio  Decoration. 
Peas  in  White  Sauce,  in  Swedish  Timbale  Cases. 

Oyster  Salad. 
Chocolate,  Whipped  Cream. 

Fancy  Cakes. 

IV. 

Chicken  Timbales,  Mushroom  Sauce. 
Rolls,  Olives. 


Lettuce-Celery-and-White  Grape  Salad. 


Quince  Preserves  and  Angel  Cakelets,  or 

Meringues  filled  with  Chopped  Lemon 

Jelly  and  Whipped  Cream. 

Tea. 


Molasses   Cookies  with   Rolled 
Oats 

Cream  three-fourths  a  cup  of  butter. 
Add  gradually  one-third  a  cup  of  sugar, 
then  two  beaten  eggs,  two  cups  of  rolled 
oats,  half  a  cup  of  molasses,  and,  when 
these  are  well  mixed,  one  cup  of  flour, 
sifted  with  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Drop  the  mixture 
from  a  spoon  onto  a  buttered  baking-dish. 
A  cup  of  seeded-and-chopped  raisins  and 
half  a  cup  of  chopped  nuts  give  a  more 
elaborate  cooky.  If  the  cakes  spread 
too  much  in  baking,  add  more  flour. 


Query  673. —  Arizona :  "  Recipes  for 
old-fashioned  Berwick  sponge  cake  and 
Troy  pudding." 

Berwick  Sponge  Cake 
Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  two  min- 
utes by  the  clock.  Add  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  granulated  sugar,  a  teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice,  and  half  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  and  beat  vigorously  two  minutes 
by  the  clock.  Add  two  cups  of  pastry 
flour,  mixed  with  two  level  teaspoonfuls 
of  cream  of  tartar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  beat  two  minutes.  Lastly,  add  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten  until  dry, 
and  beat  the  whole  two  minutes.  Bake 
in  a  rectangular   loaf.     This  is,  we  be- 


lieve, the  original  Berwick  sponge  cake 
recipe. 

Troy  Pudding 
Pass  half  a  pound  of  suet  (one  cup 
pressed  down)  and  a  cup  of  raisins 
through  a  food-chopper.  Add  one  cup 
of  molasses,  one  cup  and  a  half  of  thick 
sour  milk,  and  three  and  a  half  cups  of 
flour,  sifted  with  one  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
soda,  cloves,  allspice,  and  cinnamon,  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Steam  three 
hours. 

Query  674. —  G.  A.  W.,  Tyngsboro, 
Mass. :  "  Recipes  for  peanut  butter  and  pea- 
nut paste  for  sandwiches.  The  best  and 
most  popular  recipe  for  Welsh  rabbit  both 
with  and  without  ale." 

Peanut   Butter 
We    are    unable    to  give  a  recipe  for 
peanut  butter,  such  as  may  be  found  on 
sale. 

Peanut  Paste  for  Sandwiches,  1 
Crush  the  shelled  peanuts,  divested  of 
skins,  or  pass  them  through  a  food- 
chopper.  Some  of  the  choppers  have  a 
knife  or  "  plate  "  for  this  purpose.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  mix  to  a  paste  with 
cream,  or  omit  the  salt  and  add  to 
creamed  butter. 

Peanut  Paste,  No.  1 
Add  one  cup  of  boiling  water  to  half  a 
cup  of  crushed  peanuts,  or  peanut  meal. 
Dilute  a  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch  with 
a  little  cold  water  and  stir  into  the  boil- 
ing mixture.  Stir  and  simmer  eight  or 
ten  minutes.  Season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  spiced  poultry  seasoning. 

Welsh  Rabbit  with  Cream 
Melt  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 
sauce-pan  or  blazer.  Add  half  a  pound 
of  cheese,  cut  fine  or  grated,  and  stir 
until  melted.  Then  add  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed  with  half  a  cup 
of   cream,    and    stir    until   smooth   and 
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slightly  thickened.  Do  not  allow  the 
mixture  to  boil  at  any  time  during  the 
cooking.  At  the  last,  add  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt,  paprika,  mus- 
tard, and  soda,  mixed  together.  More 
salt  may  be  needed.  Serve  on  the  un- 
toasted  side  of  bread,  toasted  on  but  one 
side. 

Welsh  Rabbit  with  Ale 
Melt  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 
sauce-pan  or  blazer.  Add  half  a  pound 
of  soft  cheese,  broken  into  bits  or 
grated,  and  half  a  cup  of  ale,  little  by 
little,  as  the  cheese  melts.  Mix  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a  dash  of  pa- 
prika or  cayenne,  and  about  a  fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  with  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Dilute  with  a  little  of  the 
cheese  mixture,  and  stir  into  the  mixt- 
ure in  the  sauce-pan.  The  egg  is  often 
omitted.     Serve  as  before. 


Query  675. —  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Boston,  Mass. : 
"  Recipe  for  raisin  pie." 

Raisin  Pie 
Line  a  pie  tin  with  paste,  and  put 
into  it  a  cup  and  a  half  of  large  raisins, 
seeded.  Pour  in  one  cup  of  water, 
half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Sift  on  a  table- 
spoonful  of  floor,  brush  the  edge  with 
cold  water,  and  cover  with  pastry,  putting 
it  on  very  loosely.  Press  the  edges  to- 
gether, and  brush  them  with  water. 
Bake  about  thirty-five  minutes. 


Query  676. —  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Stoughton, 
Mass. :  "  Is  there  anything  that  will  keep 
the  juice  of  an  apple  pie  from  running  out 
into  the  oven  ?  " 

To  keep  Pies  from  Running  over 
in  the  Oven 
Pastry  shrinks  considerably  in  baking, 
and  allowance  needs  be  made  for  this. 
The  under  crust  should  lie  very  loosely 
on  the  plate,  and  come  out  one-fourth  an 


inch  beyond  it.  Brush  the  upper  edge 
of  the  paste  with  cold  water,  and  press 
the  edge  of  the  cover  —  cut  to  fit  very 
loosely  —  upon  it,  brush  the  two  edges 
with  water,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 


Query  677.—  E.  G.   D.,  Everett,  Mass. : 
"  Recipe  for  caramel  custard." 

Caramel  Custard 
Cook  three-fourths  a  cup  of  sugar  in  a 
small  sauce-pan  over  the  fire,  until  the 
sugar  melts  and  becomes  light  brown  in 
color.  Lift  the  pan  from  the  fire  occa- 
sionally, to  prevent  burning.  Add  very 
carefully,  as  the  mixture  will  steam  up 
to  some  height,  about  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  stand  in  a  hot 
place,  until  the  caramel  on  the  spoon 
and  dish  is  melted.  Beat  four  whole 
eggs  and  eight  yolks  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Add  half  a  cup  of 
sugar,  and  beat  again.  Then  add  one 
quart  of  milk  and  the  caramel,  and  strain 
into  a  mould.  Bake,  standing  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  on  heavy  folds  of  paper, 
until  a  knife,  cut  down  into  the  centre, 
comes  out  holding  no  uncooked  mixture. 
When  cold,  pass  a  knife  between  the 
mould  and  custard,  and  turn  onto  a  serv- 
ing-dish. Half  instead  of  three-fourths 
a  cup  of  sugar  will  give  enough  caramel 
flavor  to  suffice  the  taste  of  some.  For 
caramel  custard  renversee  see  page  77, 
August-September  magazine  for  190 1. 


Query  678,  Mrs.  R.  I.,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
11  Why  does  bicarbonate  of  soda  render 
toasted  cheese  more  digestible?  Is  fresh 
loaf  bread  more  fattening  than  crusty,  or 
toasted  wheat,  or  corn  breads?  If  so,  why? 
Why  is  scalded  milk  richer  than  raw  milk 
for  coffee?  Are  salted  nuts  and  olives 
properly  served  at  supper  or  tea  ?  What  is 
the  action  of  bits  of  dried,  salted  fish-skin 
in  clearing  coffee  ?  What  is  the  active 
principle  that  renders  Irish  potato  peelings 
cleansing  to  water  bottles  ?  Why  do  men 
who  stay  at  meat  markets  and  ice-cream 
saloons  become  especially  rosy?" 
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Soda  with  Toasted  Cheese 
Mattieu  Williams,  in  "  The  Chemistry 
of  Cookery,"  explains  most  carefully  his 
reasons  for  using  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
all  cheese  cookery  ;  and  they  would  seem 
to  be  well  grounded.  These,  briefly  ex- 
pressed, are :  First,  that  the  soda,  by 
neutralizing  the  free  lactic  acid  that  ex- 
ists in  milk  not  freshly  drawn  from  the 
cow,  effects  a  better  and  more  ready  so- 
lution of  the  casein  of  the  cheese.  Sec- 
ond, by  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  the  potash  salts  originally  found  in 
milk  are  restored.  These  salts  are  not 
present  in  cheese,  being  left  behind  in 
the  whey.  These  are  one  of  the  most 
valuable  compounds  in  milk.  This  loss 
might  be  made  good  when  raw  salad 
plants  are  eaten  freely ;  but,  when  the 
dietary  is  restricted,  they  are  absolutely 
essential.  Mr.  Williams  advocates  the 
use  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
soda  to  a  pound  of  cheese. 

Fattening  Qualities  of  Fresh  and 
Toasted  Bread 
We  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  difference  in  the  fat-producing 
quality  of  fresh  bread  and  the  same  bread 
when  toasted.  Toasting  the  bread 
changes  the  starch,  in  composition,  to 
sweet  substances,  which  are  more  readily 
assimilated  than  crude  starch.  Under 
proper  conditions  this  change  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  digestive  or- 
gans. We  are  not  able  to  say  what  effect 
this  saving  of  energy  would  produce,  but 
do  not  think.it  would  be  shown  as  fat. 

Richness  of  Scalded  Milk 
Scalded  milk  has  lost  water  by  evapo- 
ration, and  in  consequence  the  fat,  etc.,  is 
more  concentrated. 

Salted  Nuts  and  Olives  at  Tea 
Salted    nuts   and    olives  are   properly 
used  at  any  meal  of  ceremony.     Olives 
are  also  used  at  any  family  meal.     Salted 


nuts  would  be  appropriate  at  any  meal 
save  breakfast. 

Action  of  Salt-fish  Skin  in  Clearing 
Coffee 
The  gelatinous  or  nitrogenous  com- 
pound found  in  the  fish  skin  acts  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  similar  substance  in 
white  of  egg  used  for  clearing  coffee. 
In  colonial  times  codfish  skin  was  se- 
lected for  this  purpose,  because  it  was  at 
hand.  Only  the  cured  fish  skin  could 
be  kept  convenient  for  daily  use.  Even 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  many  New  Eng- 
land households  had  salt  codfish  skin 
scraped  and  cleaned  regularly  for  this 
purpose.  Fish  glue  or  cheap  isinglass 
may  be  purchased  at  a  druggist's,  and 
is  often  used  for  clearing  coffee.  Any 
one  who  tries  to  remove  the  skin  from 
a  hot  fish  will  notice  its  gelatinous  na- 
ture. 

Cleansing  Principle  in  Potato  Par- 
ings 
There  is  a  small  proportion  of  organic 
acids  in  potatoes.  These  acids  lie  near 
the  skin,  and  probably  have  little  value 
as  a  cleansing  agent.  Where  the  par- 
ings are  shaken  with  a  little  water  in  a 
discolored  water  bottle,  the  water  seems 
softer.  The  parings  also  act  in  the  same 
way  as  shot,  which  are  also  used  to  clean 
bottles  by  friction. 

Rosy  Men  at  Meat  Markets,  etc. 
It  is  well  known  that  both  nourish- 
ment and  water  can  be  taken  into  the 
human  system  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  Olive  oil  is  often  taken  by  exter- 
nal applications.  Men  fasting  for  a 
wager  are  given  baths,  which  refresh 
them.  On  the  same  principle  market- 
men,  cooks,  etc.,  who  are  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  filled  with 
food  odors,  should  receive  some  nourish- 
ment thereby. 


Query  679. —  N.  Mc.   C,  Northampton, 
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Suggestions    for    breakfast    and 


luncheon  for  sixty  college  girls." 

Breakfasts  and  Luncheons  for  Col- 
lege Girls 

The  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
expended  upon  the  food  for  a  week  or 
a  month  should  be  known ;  then  the 
various  food  products  should  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  their  nutritive  value, 
cost,  and  palatability.  Variety  must  also 
be  considered.  We  do  not  approve  of 
giving  the  same  menu  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  week  for  several  weeks  in  succes- 
sion. The  element  of  surprise  often  has 
a  good  influence  on  appetite. 

The  most  successful  menus  will  be 
worked  out  on  the  spot  by  experience 
and  practice.  Menus  should  be  made 
a  matter  of  study,  and  it  were  well  to 
work  them  o'ut  occasionally  with  a  food 
chart,  to  see  how  the  quantity  of  proteid 
and  fuel  value  compares  with  the  stand- 
ard. Then,  by  substituting  articles  of 
similar  food  value,  to  secure  variety,  the 
menu  may  be  kept  up  to  the  average 
required. 

Often  by  a  little  study  an  expensive 
article  may  be  exchanged  for  two, 
which  together  are  just  as  nutritious 
and  quite  as  attractive.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  an  institution  where  lamb- 
chops  —  two  for  each  individual  —  were 
served  for  breakfast  once  a  week,  it  was 
found  that,  by  substituting  fresh  fish  or 
some  equally  inexpensive  article  for  the 
chops,  cream  could  be  provided  for 
the  breakfast  cereal  each  day  in  the 
week.  In  cooking  the  breakfast  cereal, 
allow  at  least  twice  the  length  of  time 
indicated  on  the  package.  Avoid  hav- 
ing "  left  overs  "  as  much  as  possible. 
Food    is    more  wholesome,  and  usually 


more  palatable,  at  the  first  cooking. 
When  beefsteak  is  served  at  breakfast, 
plan  to  cut  it  from  a  "  boneless  cut  of 
meat,"  the  same  as  is  now  purchased 
for  roasts  and  steaks  at  hotels,  etc.  All 
bone  and  superfluous  fat  being  removed 
before  shipment,  nothing  but  edible 
meat  is  paid  for,  and  the  cost  is  thought 
to  be  materially  reduced. 

Where  opportunity  offers,  provide  a 
.  choice  of  cereals,  bread,  and  dessert. 
The  receipt  for  Berwick  sponge-cake, 
given  in  answer  to  query  673,  provides  a 
plain  and  easily  made  cake  to  be  eaten 
with  ice-cream.  This  cake  is  also  ser- 
viceable as  a  basis 'for  charlotte  russe, 
floating  island,  cabinet  pudding,  etc. 
As  often  as  every  other  day,  carefully 
prepared  ice-cream  will  be  a  satisfactory 
luncheon  dish.  On  alternate  days,  pro- 
vide hot  milk,  cocoa,  or  cream  soup.  In 
making  the  soup,  thicken  the  milk, 
scalded  in  a  double  boiler,  with  flour  di- 
luted with  milk  to  pour.  Just  before 
serving,  stir  in,  little  by  little,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  for  each  quart  of 
soup.  It  a  little  cream  be  used,  the 
butter  may  be  omitted. 

The  luncheon  should  be  light,  as  work 
for  the  day  is  not  yet  over.  Cold  meat 
with  bread  and  butter  might  follow  the 
hot  soup  or  precede  the  hot  milk  or 
cocoa,  though  the  latter  with  bread  and 
butter  or  zwiebach  make  a  satisfactory 
light  luncheon.  Chicken,  egg,  or  white- 
fish  salad,  well  made  hash  (not  too  fat), 
beef  or  mutton  stews  (well  skimmed), 
creamed  fish,  chicken  or  oysters,  fish  or 
chicken  timbales,  apple  tapioca  pudding, 
sea-moss  farina,  cornstarch  or  gelatine 
blancmange,  stewed  figs,  dates,  prunes, 
apples,  or  peaches  are  all  appropriate 
dishes  for  the  mid-day  meal. 


Colonial    Reminiscences 


THE  young  men  usually  sat  by 
themselves  and  the  young 
women  on  corresponding  seats 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  meeting- 
house. The  laws  regarding  bachelors 
were  very  strict  in  the  days  of  the 
Puritan  worshippers.  Single  men  of 
no  family  could  not  live  alone,  but 
were  forced  to  reside  with  some  family 
to  whom  the  court  assigned  them ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  do  in  all  respects 
what  the  court  ordered.  In  fact,  a  sin- 
gle man  was  almost  a  nonentity  in  early 
days  ;  and  he  had  to  marry  to  obtain  his 
freedom.  It  is  stated  that  in  Medford, 
in  1 70 1,  the  young  women  being  allowed 
only  one  side  of  the  gallery  for  seats, 
while  the  single  young  men  were  as- 
signed one  side  and  all  the  front  gallery, 
the  girls  made  such  an  uproar  that  a 
town  meeting  was  called,  and  the  maids 
were  allowed  more  room.  The  Puritan 
boys  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age 
were  wild  as  hawks,  and  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  through  the  Sunday 
service  in  this  good  old  town  of  Boston, 
as  well  as  throughout  New  England. 
Usually  these  midgets  sat  upon  the  pulpit 
and  gallery  stairs,  where  the  tithing  man 
had  his  hands  full  to  keep  them  in  order. 
In  1713  there  was  sent  to  Boston  "a 
pair  of  organs,"  as  an  organ  was  then 
called ;  and  this  organ  was  given  by 
Thomas  Brattle  to  Brattle  Street  Church. 
The  congregation  voted  to  decline  the 
gift;  and  it  was  then  sent  to  King's 
Chapel,  where  it  remained  unpacked  for 
months,  for  fear  of  hostile  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  the  ungodly.  In  1740 
one  Bromfield,  of  Boston,  made  an  organ, 
which  was  set  up  and  used.  This  and 
similar  organs  were  alluded  to  by  the 
dissatisfied  ministers  of  the  day  as  our 
"neighbor's  box  of  whistles,"  "  the  toot- 
ing tub,"  etc.  The  first  musical  instru- 
ments that  were  allowed  to  be  used  in 


New  England  meeting-houses  were  violon 
cellos,  or  bass  viols,  as  they  were  called 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  call  them  the 
"  Lord's  fiddles."  Violins  were  violently 
opposed,  as  savoring  too  much  of  low 
tavern  dance  music.  But  finally  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  by  which  violins 
were  allowed  in  many  meetings,  if  the 
performers  "would  play  the  fiddle  wrong 
end  up."  An  authority  says,  "  Thus 
did  our  sanctimonious  grandfathers  cajole 
and  persuade  themselves  that  an  inverted 
fiddle  was  not  a  fiddle  at  all,  but  a  small 
bass  viol."  It  is  said  that  an  old  gen- 
tleman, on  hearing  the  first  inverted 
fiddle,  took  his  hat  off  the  peg  where  it 
was  hanging  and  marched  out  of  meet- 
ing, saying  they  had  begun  to  fiddle  and 
would  soon  dance.  Another  brought 
into  meeting  a  fish  horn,  which  he  blew 
loud  and  long,  to  the  complete  rout  of  the 
players  and  singers.  This  was  when 
the  choir  had  a  clarinet  player  added 
to  the  fiddler.  Upon  being  reproved  by 
the  authorities  for  his  astounding  per- 
formance upon  the  fish  horn,  the  guilty 
man  answered  stoutly  that,  if  one  man 
could  blow  a  horn  in  the  Lord's  house 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  he  guessed  he  could, 
too.  But  he  was  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  so  the  clarinet  became  another 
instrument  of  meeting-house  music. 

It  is  said  that  an  old  deacon  of  a  Rox- 
bury  meeting-house  went  outside  the 
door  when  the  bass  viol  struck  up,  and 
"caterwauled"  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
Another  complained  of  the  indecorous 
dress  of  the  man  who  played  the  fiddle, 
the  custom  being  in  summer  time  for  the 
player  to  remove  his  outer  garment  and 
perform  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  One  old 
clergyman,  firm  in  his  opposition  to  new- 
fangled practices,  gave  out  in  a  most 
contemptuous  manner,  "  We  will  now 
sing  and  fiddle  the  forty-fifth  psalm." — 
Massachusetts  Ploughman. 


MetVS  and 

Notes 


Address  communications  for  this  department 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,   Mass. 


Demonstration  lectures  in  cookery  at 
the  Boston  Cooking  School,  Wednesdays 
at  10  a.m.,  Fridays  at  7.45  p.m.  Oc- 
tober 29  and  31,  "  Pastry  and  Entrees  "  ; 
November  5  and  7,  "  Breakfast  and 
Lunch  Dishes  "  ;  November  12  and  14, 
"  Suggestions  for  Thanksgiving  "  ;  No- 
vember 19  and  21,  "Yeast  and  Baking- 
Powder,  Bread  Muffins  and  Waffles  "  ; 
December  3  and  5,  "  Diet  for  School- 
children," special  lecture  for  Friday 
evening;  December  10  and  12,  "Holi- 
day Cakes";  December  17  and  19, 
"Winter  Desserts";  December  31  and 
January  2,  "Old-fashioned  Salads  and 
Rolls";  January  7  and  9,  "Dinner 
Dishes  "  ;  January  14  and  16,  "  Fish  and 
Game." 

The  Domestic  Art  Association  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  going  on  bravely  with 
its  various  branches  of  work.  The 
Bureau  of  Home  Delicacies  for  the  Sick, 
under  the  able  management  of  Agnes 
B.  Price,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
known  as  a  great  comfort  in  time  of  ill- 
ness. In  the  Foods  Department,  Har- 
riet Eck,  of  Drexel  Institute,  has  well- 
organized  cooking  classes  in  the  home 
kitchens  of  the  mill  districts.  The  Ser- 
vice Department  has  been  re-enforced 
with  a  staff  of  new  workers.  The  Foods 
prepared  to  Order  are  superintended  by 
Helen  Hecker,  of  Mrs.  Rorer's  Cooking 
School.  A  new  feature  of  this  work  is 
the    serving   of   dinners    in    the  private 


dining-rooms  of  apartment  dwellers. 
The  Training  School  of  Domestic  Arts 
has  had  many  encouragements.  The 
Director,  Gwendolyn  Stewart  of  Stan- 
ford University  and  Pratt  Institute,  has 
prepared  herself  especially  for  this  work ; 
and,  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  training  of  girls  for  house-workers,  she 
means  to  make  a  success  of  the  school. 
A  new  departure  in  the  working  of  the 
school  will  be  the  sending  out  of  girls  in 
training  to  work  by  the  hour  for  apart- 
ment dwellers,  whose  rooms  do  not  per- 
mit of  the  services  of  a  regular  maid. 
The  Domestic  Science  Department,  with 
Katherine  Christian  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, Kentucky,  and  Pratt  Institute,  as 
instructor,  is  holding  classes  in  cookery 
and  basketry. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Household  Economic  Association 
was  held  October  22,  23,  and  24  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Among  the  addresses  we 
note  the  following :  "  The  Average 
Wage-earner's  Objections  to  Household 
Work,"  "  Standards  for  Household 
Workers,"  "  How  the  Housekeeper  may 
maintain  and  establish  Good  Health," 
and  "  How  Classical  Culture  and 
Kitchen  Skill  may  be  combined." 


The  prospectus  and  course  of  study 
of  the  Schools  of  Domestic  Science  and 
Manual  Training,  Evanston,  111.,  are 
particularly  attractive.     The  kitchen  lab- 


ROYAL  Baking  Powder  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  preparation  of 
the  finest  cake,  hot-breads,  rolls  and 
muffins. 

The  very  essence  of  grapes,  the 
delicate  and  healthful  acid  of  their 
juice,  is  the  chief  ingredient  in 
Royal  Baking  Powder.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  it  makes  the  cake 
and  biscuit  superlative  in  flavor 
and  taste? 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,   NEW  YORK. 
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oratory  for  the  School  of  Domestic  Sci 
ence  is  probably  the  best  equipped  in 
this  country.  These  schools  are  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city, 
but  they  were  established  and  the  salaries 
are  paid  by  private  individuals. 


Miss  Anna  Grover  Murray,  54  Kent 
Street,  Brookline,  Mass..  reception,  din- 
ner, and  ball  director,  takes  entire 
charge  of  such  functions.  Miss  Murray 
relieves  her  patrons  of  all  responsibility 
in  regard  to  invitations,  decorations, 
menu,  and  attendants,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hundred  and  one  little  things,  to 
which  attention  needs  be  given,  in  order 
to  insure  a  successful  and  up-to-date 
affair. 

Mrs.  Mira  Russell  Garrett,  principal 
of  the  Providence  Cooking  School,  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation,  travelled  for 
a  Providence  house  through  the  South, 
visiting  Savannah  and  Atlanta. 


Susan  B.  Thayer,  class  of  1902,  Bos- 
ton Cooking  School,  is  to  have  classes 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  this  coming  winter. 


Bernhardt's   Secret 

Sarah  Bernhardt  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  perpetual  youth. 
"I  am  young,"  she  says,  "because  I 
work.  I  must  work.  I  am  never  idle. 
If  I  had  stayed  quietly  in  Paris,  as  the 
Parisians  wanted  me  to  do  some  years 
ago,  I  should  look  at  least  sixty-five. 
Possibly,  I  might  be  dead.  I  love 
travel,  change  of  scene,  incessant  occu- 
pation ;  and  the  result  is  I  am  young." 
Philadelphia  Press. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  one  day 
seated  near  the  refreshment  table  at  an 
entertainment  and  observed  a  little  girl 
looking  with  longing  eyes  at  the  good 
things.  He  said  kindly,  "  Are  you 
hungry,  little  girl  ?  " 


"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  take  a  sand- 
wich ?  " 

"  Because  I  haven't  any  fork." 

"  Fingers  were  made  before  forks," 
said  the  doctor,  smilingly. 

The  little  girl  looked  up  at  him,  and 
replied,  to  his  delight,  "  Not  my  fingers." 
Current  Literature. 


No    Drugs 
Just   Proper   Food   and   Rest 

The  regular  user  of  drugs  to  relieve 
pain  is  on  the  wrong  track.  Find  the 
cause  and  remedy  it  by  proper  food  and 
quit  drugs  for  temporary  relief,  or  you 
will  never  get  well. 

A  minister's  wife  writes :  "  Three 
years  ago,  while  living  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  where  my  husband  was  pastor 
of  one  of  the  city  churches,  I  was  greatly 
reduced  from  nervous  prostration  and 
anaemia,  and  was  compelled  to  go  to  a 
well-known  Eastern  sanatorium  for  my 
health.  My  stomach  was  in  bad  shape 
from  badly  selected  food.  I  was  an 
habitual  user  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia ; 
and  my  physicians  made  every  endeavor 
to  break  up  this  most  damaging  habit, 
but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"  At  the  sanatorium  I  was  given  Grape- 
nuts,  and  learned  the  value  of  the  food. 
I  used  it  continuously,  eating  it  at  nearly 
every  meal ;  and  my  recovery  was  rapid. 
Its  use  enabled  me  to  eat  and  digest 
food,  and  to  give  up  the  drug  habit ;  and 
I  am  now  completely  restored  to  good 
health. 

"  At  the  present  time  I  am  able  to  at- 
tend to  my  household  and  family  duties, 
pursue  music,  which  was  formerly  my 
profession,  besides  reading  and  studying, 
all  of  which  I  was  totally  unable  to  do 
at  the  time  referred  to."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Good  cake  cannot  be  made  by  using 
melted  butter. 


Q>itoleiie 

The  Perfect 
Shortening 


"It  shortens  your  food, 
lengthens    your    life." 


Tasty  Pastry 


Tasty  pastry  is  all  right,  but  there's  another  consider- 
ation— its  digestibility.     Pastry  made  from  hog  lard  isn't 
going  to  be  digestible  any  more  than  fat  pork  would  be. 
Animal  fats  are  usually  impure  and  about  as  full  of  dyspepsia 
as  the\-  can  be. 

Why  not  emancipate  yourself  from  lard-soaked  food,  and  cook  with  a 
wholesome  product?  Cottolene  is  recommended  by  the  best  cooks  and 
doctors  as  a  pure,  vegetable  product.  It  is  made  of  the  best  beef  suet 
and  choicest  cotton-seed  oil,  is  white,  odorless  and  healthful. 


Cottolene  is  sold  only  in  tin  pails.     Ask 


your  grocer  for  it. 


Try  this  recipe  by  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  Dean  Xew  York  Chau- 
tauqua School  of  Cooking : 

WAFFLES 

Mix  three  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  together; 
stir  in  gradually  two  cups  of  cold  sweet  milk,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  Cottolene,  then  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  lastly  the  whites  beaten  sepa- 
rately. Bake  in  waffle  irons  well  greased  with  Cottolene. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  hundred  recipes  given  in  our  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  page  book,  entitled,  "Home  Helps,"  edited  by  Mrs. 
Rorer,  sent  for  two-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage.  Contains  recipes  from 
all  the  noted  cooks  of  America. 

THE  X.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
Chicago  New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Montreal 

Also  makers  of  GOLD  DUST 
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Book    Reviews 


Jack  and  his  Island.      By  Lucy  Meach- 

am     Thurston.       Illustrated.       i2mo. 

$1.20,  net.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 

Co. 

A  boy's  adventures  along  the  Chesa- 
peake in  the  War  of  181 2  is  the  first 
juvenile  story  by  Mrs.  Thurston,  the 
author  of  "  Mistress  Brent "  and  "  A 
Girl  of  Virginia."  Both  of  these  are  ex- 
cellent romances  as  well  as  studies  of 
colonial  history  in  Virginia,  the  land  of 
chivalry  and  romance. 

The  scene  of  "Jack  and  his  Island" 
is  laid  in  Maryland.  The  story  is  thor- 
oughly interesting  and  exciting.  The 
book  will  help  boys  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  eventful  period  of  our  second  and 
now  almost  forgotten  war  with  England. 
The  good,  clean  historical  romance  al- 
ways has  special  claims  to  recognition 
and  favor. 


With  a  Sauce-pan  over  the  Sea. 
By  Adelaide  Keen.  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. $1.50,  net.  Boston:  Little. 
Brown  &  Co. 

Here  are  "  quaint  and  delicious 
recipes  from  the  kitchens  of  foreign 
countries."  The  work  has  been  well 
done,  and  the  choicest  dishes  of  the 
grand  dames  of  many  nations  are  selected 
and  arranged  in  an  attractive  manner. 
Each  recipe  bears,  as  it  were  a  label, 
the  name  of  the  place  from  which  it  was 
drawn.  This  association  of  time  and 
place  imparts  an  added  interest  to  the 
dish. 

In  a  postscript  of  "  hints  and  secrets  " 
we  note  some  items  of  general  interest, 
as  is  this  :  "In  speaking  generally,  we 
will  say  that  England  is  foremost  in  the 
art  of  roasting  and  boiling  meats  ; 
France  takes  the  palm  for  soups  and 
sauces ;  Germany  and  Austria  are  prize 
bakers  of  bread,  cakes,  and  pastry ; 
Italy  and  Hungary  excel  in  fancy  des- 
serts and  confectionery ;  and  Spain  and 
Russia  follow  at  the  rear,  trying,  with  in- 


different success,  to  imitate  the  other 
countries  in  each  branch  of  the  great  art. 
Norway  and  Sweden  have  a  peculiar 
place  apart.  They  know  how  to  do 
everything  domestic  in  the  cleanest, 
cleverest  way,  and  are  cosey,  home-lov- 
ing people,  but  have  been  so  isolated 
in  situation  that  few  travellers  realize 
how  fine  they  are.  Indeed,  they  com- 
bine the  vivacity  and  ingenuity  of  the 
French  with  English  patience  and  neat- 
ness and  German  honesty  and  thorough- 
ness. Some  day  a  Swedish  cook-book 
will  be  written  to  astonish  the  world." 

The  foreign  character  of  this  book 
renders  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
cook's  or  housekeeper's  repertory. 


Alluring  Coffee 

Nearly  killed  the   Nurse 

When  one  of  the  family  is  sick,  mother 
seems  to  be  the  only  person  who  can 
tenderly  nurse  the  patient  back  to  health. 
But  we  forget  sometimes  that  it  is  pretty 
hard  on  mother. 

Mrs.  Propst  of  Albany,  Ore.,  says: 
"  About  twenty-seven  months  ago  father 
suffered  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  con- 
fining him  to  his  bed  for  months;  and, 
as  he  wished  mother  with  him  con- 
stantly, his  care  in  a  great  measure  fell 
to  her  lot.  She  was  seventy-four  years 
old,  and  through  constant  attendance 
upon  my  father  lost  both  sleep  and  rest, 
and  began  drinking  coffee  in  quantities, 
until  finally  she  became  very  weak,  ner- 
vous, and  ill  herself. 

"  By  her  physician's  order  she  began 
giving  father  both  Postum  Food  Coffee 
and  Grape-nuts,  and  in  that  way  began 
using  both  herself.  The  effect  was  very 
noticeable.  Father  improved  rapidly, 
and  mother  regained  her  strength  and 
health ;  and  now  both  are  well  and 
strong.  Mother  says  it  is  all  due  to  the 
continued  use  of  both  Postum  and  Grape- 
nuts." 


Mellin's  Food 

LESLIE  JESSE  MATTHES  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

"My  little  boy,  Leslie  Jesse  Matthes,  has  been  fed  on  Mellin's  Food 
ever  since  he  was  twelve  weeks  old.  I  began  nursing  him,  but  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  about  him,  until  I  gave  him 
nothing  but  Mellin's  Food.  I  found  your  little  book  and  pamphlets 
a  great  aid,  and  I  thank  you  for  same,  also  for  samples  with  which 
you  have  favored  me.  I  would  advise  every  mother,  who  is  unable 
to  nurse  her  babe,  to  try  Mellin's  Food." 

OUR   BOOK,    "THE   CARE  AND    FEEDING 
OF  INFANTS,"  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Book  Reviews  —  Continued 


Miss  Belladonna.     By  Caroline  Tick- 

nor.    Cloth.     Illustrated.    Price  $1.20. 

Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  book  is  styled  a  Social  Satire. 
It  will  bear  this  title  as  well  as  any  other. 
Miss  Belladonna  and  her  graceless 
brother,  Mercurius,  are  not  types  of 
children  that  are  wont  to  figure  in  Sun- 
day-school books  :  they  are  not  cherubs, 
indeed.  Modern  children  are  not  trained 
for  such  products.  They  more  nearly 
resemble  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy "  or  the 
"  Heavenly  Twins."  And  yet  in  the 
fourteen  chapters  of  this  piece  of  gentle 
satire,  by  the  author  of  a  "  Hypocritical 
Romance,"  etc.,  there  is  nothing  unwhole- 
some. They  constitute  diverting  and 
very  entertaining  reading,  especially  for 
the  young  and  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  training  and  care  of  children. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  consist- 
ency among  grown-up  people,"  Bella- 
donna says ;  "  for  one  minute  they  are 
urging  you  to  be  truthful,  and  the  next 
they  are  asking  you  why  you  don't  make 
believe  that  you  like  things  you  just 
hate."  "  I  should  never  think  of  telling 
a  lie  unless  I  was  going  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  it;  but  grown-up  people 
don't  seem  to  mind  whether  they  get 
anything  out  of  a  wrong  story  or  not. 
They  admire  other  people's  things  when 
they  think  they  are  '  just  hideous,'  and 
say  that  they  have  been  having  a  '  de- 
lightful time  '  when  they  are  wishing 
that  they  had  never  come  at  all ;  and 
they  urge  company  to  stay  longer  when 
they  would  give  anything  to  get  them 
out  of  the  house." 


Just  So  Stories.    By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Cloth.     Illustrated.     Price   $1.20  net. 

New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

These  are  Kipling's  own  stories,  orig- 
inal, characteristic,  and  unique.  The 
sketches  are  chiefly  of  animals ;  and,  as 
humorous  pictures  of  the  origin  or  be- 
ginning  of   things,    they  are  especially 


adapted  to  entertain  and  please  children. 
Magic  lends  an  air  of  Eastern  mystery 
to  the  tales,  like  that  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights."  The  results  might  be  called 
almost  freaks  of  the  imagination.  The 
illustrations  are  designed  and  drawn  by 
the  author,  and  are  quite  as  strange  and 
remarkable  as  the  stories  themselves. 
The  book  will  be  a  pleasing  gift  to  many 
a  child  at  the  coming  Christmas  time. 
Even  grown-up  people  may  find  amuse- 
ment in  its  pages. 


A  Dornfield  Summer.    By  Mary  Murk- 
land  Haley.    Illustrated,  i2mo.     $1.20 
net.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
"  Four  who  were  girls  together   used 
to  sit  on  the  grass  of  an  elm-shaded  com- 
mon, and    try  to   forecast    each    other's 
future.     Very   wide    of   the    mark    was 
some  of  their  guessing. 

11  One  has  brought  to  pass  the  prophecy 
on  which  the  others  insisted  for  her; 
and  here,  fulfilling  the  promise  lightly 
made  them  in  answer,  she  dedicates  this 

story  of  girlhoocj  to," etc. 

This  is  a  delightful  book  for  girls. 
A  group  of  young  people  are  brought 
together  for  a  summer  vacation,  and  the 
description  of  their  natural  traits  and 
ideals  make  a  charming  and  instructive 
story. 


Rely  upon 

Piatt's  Chlorides 

as  your  household 
disinfectant. 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid ; 
powerful,  safe,  and  cheap. 

Destroys  disease  germs  and 
noxious  gases,  thus  preventing 
sickness.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  druggists  and  high-class 
grocers.  Prepared  only  by  Henry 
B.  Piatt,  Piatt  Street,  New  York. 
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CHILDREN. 


ITEETHIIMC 


THE   BEST   OF   ALL   AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup" 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup." 


Vi'V:\F!~   : 


The   Housewife 

who  lives  at  a  distance  from  shopping 
centers  is  often  at  a  loss  how  to  obtain 
the  1).  Bt  household  articles  without  a 
trip  to  the  city;  not  so  with 

gUECTRo 

Z^  Silver  Polish      t 

Silicon 

Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal, 
for  trial  quantity,  or  15  ets.  in  stamps 
for  box.  "Uncle  Sam''  is  our  mes- 
senger and  he  will  find  you  wherever 
you  live. 

Electro-Silicon  Silver  Soap,  15  cts.  post-paid.    At  grocers. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  HUB 
LINE  of 
RANGES 

Speak  for  Themselves 
in  Thousands  of  Homes 

The  Hub  Ranges  are  used 
in  the  New  York,  Boston, 
Providence,  Hartford, 
Worcester,  and  many  other 
Cooking-schools. 

Is  Stronger  Endorsement 
Possible  ? 

Smith  &  Anthony 
Company,  Makers 
Hub  Ranges  and  Heaters 

Nos.  48-54  Union  St.,  Boston 
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Some  Uses   of  Hot  Water 


By   Mabel  Valentine 


THE  bubbles  which  first  appear 
on  the  sides  of  the  kettle  do  not 
indicate  the  boiling-point  of  wa- 
ter :  these  are  caused  by  the  escape  of 
atmospheric  gases  contained  in  the  wa- 
ter. When  these  bubbles  rise  to  the 
surface  and  break  there,  then  the  ther- 
mometer will  register  21 2°  F.,  which  is 
the  boiling-point  of  water  in  this  region. 
The  higher  the  altitude  the  lower  the 
boiling-point.  We  find  in  Munich  that 
water  boils  at  207^-°  F. 

It  is  the  lack  of  atmospheric  gases 
which  renders  boiled  water  so  insipid  to 
taste ;  but  we  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  water  thus  treated  has  been 
freed  from  a  thousand  and  one  micro-or- 
ganisms which  the  unboiled  water  con- 
tained. 

These  gases  are  essential  to  the  life  of 
fish ;  for,  if  a  fish  be  placed  in  boiled  wa- 
ter, he  will  drown,  after  swimming  about 
for  a  few  moments. 

When  boiling  water  is  poured  over 
meat,  the  albuminous  juices  on  the  outside 
are  immediately  coagulated,  and  form  a 
coating  to  keep  in  the  remaining  juices. 
This  principle  is  applied  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  so-called  boiled  meats  and  stews, 
in  contrast  with  the  method  used  in  soup- 


making,  where  the  object  is  to  gain  ex- 
tractives and  juices. 

Gelatine  is  completely  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  while  only  one  part  in 
fifty  of  starch  is  thus  changed  to 
liquid. 

The  cup  of  tea  requires  fresh  water, 
just  brought  to  the  boiling-point,  quickly 
made,  and  served  immediately. 

For  a  cosey  five  o'clock  social  cup,  the 
tea-ball  provides  an  economical,  attrac- 
tive, and  easy  way  of  treating  one's 
friends. 

In  the  sick-room,  or  when  a  single 
cup  of  coffee  needs  be  made,  filter  paper 
will  be  found  very  useful.  Take  one 
level  tablespoonful  of  pulverized  coffee, 
pour  one-quarter  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
over  this,  and  let  it  filter  through.  Serve 
immediately  with  cream  and  sugar,  or 
as  cafe  noir. 

What  should  we  do  without  hot  water 
in  the  sick-room  ?  How  invaluable  the 
hot  bath,  the  hot-water  bag  ! 

The  filling  of  a  hot-water  bag  seems  a 
very  simple  thing ;  but  how  many  people 
are  careful  first  to  put  in  a  little  cold 
water  as  a  protection  to  the  rubber  ? 

Boiling  water  is  not  needed  here. 
Never   fill  the  bag  more  than    half-full, 


HQI    QC    WITHOUT   HOLES 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 

0 


NEVER  SLIPS,  TEARS, 
NOR  UNFASTENS 
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Grist  Mill 

Wheat  Coffee 

Healthful 
-  Drink 
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fASK  YOUR  OROGER-HE  SELLS  IT, 


When  unexpected  guests  arrive 
I  give  them  Cream  of  Chocolate. 

Enjoy  it?     Bless  my  sakes  alive. 

They  ASK  for  Cream  of  Chocolate. 

—  MOTHER    SAGACITY. 

No  beverage  of  modern  times  can  compare  with 

Cream  of  Chocolate 

in  deliciousness  of  flavor,  purity,  convenience  and 
economy.  It  is  a  new  scientific  preparation  of  the 
Cocoa  Bean,  combined  with  pure  rich  cream  and 
pure  loaf  sugar. 

It  is  always  ready  for  instant  use,  needs 
only  the  addition  of  boiling  water— a  child 
can  prepare  it. 

For  breakfast,  luncheons,  teas  and  sup- 
pers, at  home  or  traveling  it  has  no  equal.  Jt 
agrees  with  everybody  and  is  readily  assimi- 
lated even  by  the  most  delicate  stomachs. 
All  well-known  chefs  and  cooks  ui-e  it. 
Its  instant  adaptability  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  cooking  where  chocolate  and  cream 
are  needed  is  much  appreciated. 


^ 


S666 


GRAND  PRIZE 
CONTEST 


$666 


for  recipes  for  the  2nd  edition  of  our  present  recipe  book. 

Send  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  every  %  lb.  can  of 
Cream  ot  Chocolate  with  your  name  and  address  to  us  and  we 
will  furni6h  Marks  and  full  details  of  prize  contest  One  coupon 
makes  you  eligible.   If  yonr  dealer  cannot  supply  >oa  semi  us  Be. 

and  weVill  send  you  y2  lb.  can  postpaid. 

CREAM  OF  CHOCOLATE  CO.,  18  MAIN  ST.,  DAN  VERS,  MASS. 
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Mistakes  in  Decorating 


and  then  carefully  exclude  the  air  before 
putting  in  the  stopper. 

If  this  be  done,  the  bag  will  not  be  a 
heavy,  hard,  hot,  and  unmanageable  ob- 
ject; but  it  will  be  flexible  and  light,  and 
easily  adapt  itself  to  any  part  of  the 
body. 

As  hot  rubber  cannot  be  borne  next 
the  skin,  a  bag  is  recommended  to  slip 
the  rubber  into.  This  may  be  made  of 
any  soft,  pretty  flannel  to  match  the 
dressing  gown.  It  will  not  only  serve  to 
keep  the  bag  clean,  but  it  may  be  orna- 
mental as  well. 


Mistakes  in  Decorating 
An  error,  which  the  inexperienced 
house-furnisher  often  makes,  is  to  put 
two  reds  of  different  tones  in  rooms  that 
open  into  each  other.  A  hall,  perhaps, 
will  have  terra-cotta  on  the  walls ;  and 
there  will  be  red  in  the  dining-room  to 
which  it  leads.  This  is  wrong.  Put  a 
negative  color  on  the  hall,  a  tone  of  buff 
or  mastic,  with  a  small  broken  figure  in 
self-tones,  that  there  may  be  no  sugges- 
tion or  strong  contrast  to  the  red  of  the 
adjoining  room.  If  blue  is  to  be  used 
in  the  dining-room,  not  too  light  a  yellow 
may  be  put  on  the  hall. 

It  is  these  jarring  arrangements  in 
adjacent  rooms  that  may  destroy  wholly 
an  effect  in  either  apartment,  which  by 
itself  or  properly  complemented  would 
be  altogether  charming. —  Philadelphia 
Press. 


Just  like  a  Woman 

The  coffee  was  weak,  the  toast  burned 
to  a  cinder,  and  the  ham  as  hard  as 
leather, —  or  at  least  he  said  so.  His 
wife's  long  patience  gave  way. 

"John  Henry,"  said  she,  "I've  tried 
faithfully  to  cook  for  you  for  twelve 
long  years.  No  one  in  the  town  has 
better  cooked  food,  yet  you  are  always 
finding  fault.  Why  can't  you  praise 
me  once  in  a  while  ?  I'd  like  to  know 
that !  " 

He  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

"  Well,  if  you  ain't  the  most  unreason- 
able woman  I  ever  saw!"  he  ejacu- 
lated. "  Why,  many  and  many  is  the 
time  I've  sat  down  to  a  meal  and  never 
said  a  word  about  it !  Anybody  would 
know  there  wasn't  any  fault  to  be  found, 
or  I'd  'a'  found  it.  And  yet  you  want  a 
better  compliment  than  than !  That's 
just  like  a  woman :  she  can't  tell  a  com- 
pliment when  she  gets  one  1  " 


You 


Against  Precedent 

Doctor.    I  congratulate  you,  sir. 
are  the  father  of  a  fine  girl. 

Subbubs.  Oh,  my  !  We'll  never  raise 
her. 

Doctor.  Tut,  tut !  Why  do  you  say 
that? 

Subbubs.  It  seems  utterly  impossible 
to  keep  a  girl  here  more  than  a  week. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


SEND       FOR      FREE       SAMPLE! 


Very 
Nutritious 


Easily 
Digested 


The  most  practical  way  for  us  to 
demonstrate  the  excellency  of 
this  new  product  of  our  ovens  is 
to  have  you  sample  it.  Address 
for  sample:  AUSTIN  YOUNG 
&  CO.,  Chelsea,  Mass.  This  bis- 
cuit and  our  fifty  other  package 
varieties  are  for  sale  by  grocers 
throughout  New  England. 


AUSTIN  YOUNG  (SL  CO.'S  Fine  Oatmeal  Biscuit 
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An  Ideal  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

will  include   j±    Delicious    Dessert    made  from 

CHALMERS' 

GRANULATED      OR     SHREDDED 

gelatine: 


Pie,  if  you  will;  but  a  Dainty 
Dessert  for  those  who  don't  eat  Pie 


P  mil  HAA7  CICAfi  PI/IK  ACIOULA  W)  \  i 
tKO  PMOSPHA  TCD  JCLUES.  » 


Qelatihe. 


ALL      GROCERS 

For  Free  Sample  (makes  four  portions — 
enough  for  two  persons)  and  book  of 
r. -,ipes,    "Gelatine     Dainties,"    address 


James   Chalmers*  Soi\,  Williamsville,    N.  Y. 


FOOD  MADE  WITH 

Mrs.  LINCOLN  S 

BAKING    POWDER 

Is  finer  grained,  sweeter,  more 
healthful,  and  keeps  moist 
longer  than  that  raised  by  the 
more  rapid  action  of  powders 
containing  other  acids. 


Grocers 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
AFTER  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,  I 
AM  CONVINCED  THAT  A  PURE  CREAM  OF 
TARTAR   BAKING  POWDER  IS  THE  BESTi 
QUICK    LEAVENING.  AGENT,    AND    IS 
WHOLESOME   FOOD  ADJUNCT, 

GUARANTEE  THAT  THIS   POWDER, 
PRFPARED   AFTER    MY   FORMULA,    CON- 
TAINS   ONLY    THE    HIGHEST   POSSIBLE 
GRADE  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  AND   BI- 
CARBONATE OF  SODA,  WITH  THE  SMALL- 
EST   PERCENTAGE    OF   CORN    STARCH 
NECESSARY  FOR  ITS  PERFECT  KEEPING. 
AS  LONG  AS  MY  SIGNATURE.APPEARS 
ON  THESE  LABELS,  HOUSEKEEPERS.  MAY ; 
BE  SURE  THAT  THIS  FORMULA  WILL  BE 
FOLLOWED   IN  THE   MANUFACTURE  OF 
THIS  BAKING  POWDER. 


AOTMO*  O^THg/'.BOSTON  COOK  BOOK" 
AND  ttO,  OF   MR)     LINCOLN'S  1AKING 

»OW0ER  OOMTANY. 


Office 


Street 
Boston 
None  genuine  without  Mrs.  Miry  J.  Lincoln's  signature 


Makes  bone,  flesh,  blood  — 


and  that's  what 
growing  children  need. 


Makes  good  constitutions  and 
working  vim  — 


and  that's  what 
grown  folks  need. 


Makes  warmth  and  easy  health  — 


and  that's  what 
old  folks  need. 


From  babyhood  to  age  ■ 


a  fresh  welcome 
every  morning  for 


QUAKER  OATS 
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When  salt  hams  or  tongues  are 
cooked,  they  should  be  instantly  put  into 
cold  water,  as  the  change  from  the  boil- 
ing water  they  were  cooked  in  to  the 
cold  water  loosens  the  skin  from  the 
flesh,  and  it  peels  off  without  any 
trouble. 

Articles  of  food  that  are  damp  or 
juicy  should  never  be  left  in  paper. 
Paper  is  simply  a  compound  of  rags,  glue, 
lime,  and  similar  substances,  with  acids 
and  chemicals  mixed,  and,  when  damp, 
is  unfit  to  touch  things  that  are  to  be 
eaten. 


Any  kind  of  small  plants  grow  well  in 
these  unique  gardens,  but  ferns  look 
especially  pretty. 

For  tired  mothers  especially,  and  all 
others  who  have  laced  shoes  to  keep 
"  tied  up,"  we  would  give  as  wide  a  cir- 
culation as  possible  to  a  plan  to  save  a 
world  of  care,  time,  and  vexation :  Take 
beeswax  and  rub  a  little  on  the  lacings, 
and  they  will  not  slip  or  untie  until  done 
by  hand.  Try  it,  prove  it,  and  pass  it 
around  as  much  as  possible.  Also  wax 
the  end  of  the  lacings  when  the  tin  is 
off. 


Grass  stains  on  white  goods  can  usu- 
ally be  removed  in  the  following  way  : 
Wet  the  fabric,  rub  in  some  soft  soap 
and  as  much  baking-soda  as  will  adhere. 
Let  it  stand  half  an  hour.  Wash  out  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  stain  will 
usually  be  gone. 

If  you  wish  extremely  odd  and  effect- 
ive winter  gardens  scattered  around  your 
home,  buy  a  number  of  large  conch 
shells,  line  them  with  a  little  piece  of 
zinc  or  tin,  taking  care  to  put  a  small 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  each.  Put  some 
pieces  of  broken  flower-pots  in  each  of 
the  shells,  and  then  fill   with  rich  dirt. 


If  it  can  be  avoided,  hard  water 
should  not  be  used  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. Vegetables,  fruit,  or  fresh  meats, 
when  cooked  in  soft  water,  are  much 
more  relishable  than  if  cooked  in  hard. 
Peas,  beans,  asparagus,  pototoes,  tur- 
nips, and  other  vegetables  are  rendered 
less  palatable  and  more  difficult  of  di- 
gestion when  cooked  in  hard  water  than 
when  cooked  in  soft  water. 

To  clean  black  silk,  sponge  it  on  both 
sides  with  weak  ammonia  water,  then 
roll  it  on  a  roller,  and  leave  until  thor- 
oughly dry.  It  will  come  out  very  nicely, 
and  repay  the  trouble. 


"  Always 


INUTE 


T  A  P I O  C  A&K»8«S5L 
GELATINE  Sms&l- 

Put  up  in  envelopes  (measured)  for  Instant  Use. 


Send  five  2-cent  stamps  and  get  hand- 
some book  on  "The  flinute  flan," 

copies    of    Famous    Paintings   in    many 
colors,  with  a  Splendid  Lot  of  Recipes 


Ready ! 


MINUTE 


mill  COFFEE 

Wholesome,  Nourishing,  Tonic.   HARMLESS. 


and  pint  samples  of  each  of  the  above 
3  Packages.     Or  send_15  cents  and 
get  Full-sized  Package  of  the  Gela- 
tine and  the  elegant  Book. 
Address  Dept.  5, 

ZSU.    WHITMAN  GROCERY  COMPANY, 

man  Orange,  Hass. 
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Only  One  Damper 


9ft? 


PATENTED.1 


Avoids  two-damper  complications  ;  by  one  movement 
both  Fire  and  oven  are  instantly  controlled    .... 


USED    ONLY    IN 


<#?        <#        ♦ 


(rawfbrd 


Another  New  Feature  —  The  Nickel  Rails 

on    the     Crawford    are    removable ;      this 
makes  it  easy  to  black  the  stove  and  clean 

the  nickel  work 

Made  in    the   finest  stove    foundry  in  the 
world  and  sold   by  leading   dealers.       .     . 

P.S. —  Soft  Coal,  Coke,  or  Wood  can  be  used  economically  and 
satisfactorily  if  preferred  to  hard  coal.  Circular  free. 


WALKER  CSt   PRATT  MFG.  CO.,  31-35  Union,  Street,  Boston 


«5 


^1 


m* — ~ 


Champion  Stove  Clay 

For    Mending   Cracks   and 
Holes  in  the  StoVe  Lining. 

The  fierce  heat  gains  direct  access  to  the  front 
of  oven  through  cracks  and  holes  in  the  lining, 
and   not  only  heats  the    oven   unevenly,  but 
warps  and  ruins  the  oven  plate. 

Examine  the  stove  often,  and  plug  up  the 
holes  and  cracks  with  Champion  Stove 
Clay.  Better  still,  throw  away  the  old  lining 
and  make  an  entire  new  one  of  the  Clay. 

Unlike  the  fire-brick  lining,  it  allows  heat  to 
pass   through   it   modified,    heating   oven 
more  evenly,  does  not  easily  crack  or  break, 
and  lasts  many  times  as  long.  j 

Mix  with  water  and  use  same  as  mortar. 
Any  one  can  use  it.     It's  cheap ;    keep 
plenty  on  hand.     Buy  at  stove  dealer's        -J   ;| 
and  at  hardware  and  general  stores 
Get  the  Champion.     It's  the  best. 


BRIDGEPORT  CRUCIBLE 


CO., 


c^: 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


DONYNEGLECT  THE  STOVE  LIHIN6;  THE 
LIFE  OF  THE  STOVE  DEPENDS  UPON  IT 


i 
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All  table  linen  that  is  embroidered 
with  colored  silks  should  be  washed 
quickly  in  suds  made  with  Ivory  soap, 
rinsed  thoroughly,  and  rolled  in  clean 
sheets,  and  ironed  immediately.  It 
should  be  ironed  perfectly  dry. 

The  steel  parts  of  the  range,  such  as 
the  fender  and  the  edges  of  the  plate- 
rack,  need  never  be  dull,  when  the  best 
material  for  cleaning  is  so  close  at  hand. 
Fine  coal  ashes  have  no  equal  for  this. 
Dip  a  piece  of  damp  flannel  into  the 
ashes  and  scour  the  steel  well,  and  a 
brilliant  polish  will  be  the  result. 

Alum  and  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with 
water  and  used  in  liquid  state  form  a 
hard  composition  and  a  useful  cement. 

Milk,  cream,  and  butter  should  not 
be  put  into  the  same  refrigerator  with 
other  articles  of  food,  unless  they  are  in 
perfectly  closed  vessels. 

Chocolate  is  greatly  improved  by  add- 
ing a  teaspoonful  of  strong  coffee  just 
before  serving. 

Wilted  vegetables  may  be  partially 
restored  in  quality  and  freshness  by 
placing  them  in  cold  water  for  an  hour 
or  more. 

Turnips,  boiled  like  beets,  with  their 
jackets  on,  are  of  better  flavor  and  less 
watery.  A  small  bit  of  sugar  added 
while  the  vegetable  is  boiling  corrects 
the  bitterness  often  found  in  them. 

When  beef  and  pork  are  too  salt, 
soak  the  meat  for  several  hours  in  one 
part  sweet  milk  and  two  of  water,  before 
using. 


These  trade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package. 

For 
DYSPEPSIA. 

FLOUR. 
AT  FLOUR. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 
own,N.Y..U.SA 


GLUTE 

SPECIAL 

K.C.WHOL 

Unlike   all 

For  b- 
Farwcll  &  Rhincs 
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COM  PAN YS 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 


Oldfoshioned 

BROWNSVILLE 


Made   just   as    they  were    fifty 

years  ago. 

Old-fashioned       ovens  —  wood 

heated  —  old-fashioned  methods 

of  mixing. 

Can't   make   such   crackers    in 

new-fangled  ways. 

1'ry  them  with  Soups  and  Salads. 

s.  s.  PIERCE  CO., 

Selling  Affsnts, 


Boston. 


Brookline. 


^^:,eP.sfL 


MAKES     COOKING    EASY 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "  Universal  " 

Universal  Cook  Book  Free 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


F  r  e  s 

h 

^frii 

B  r ea 

d 

S( 

^Crumbs 

1  lit 
RICH 

HOW    TO  MAKE 
HOW  TO  USE 

3FT,   FLAKY 

A  revolution   in   the  use  of 
the  crumb  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  the  discovery 
of  the  art  itself.   **  J*  <£  J* 

Our 
Ask 

book 
for  " 

tells    the    story. 
Crum  b  Book" 

GOODELL 

CO.,  Antrim,  N.H. 
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BUTCHER'S 

Boston  Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 
FLOORS,  Interior  Wood- 
work, and  Furniture. 

Not  brittle.  Will  neither 
scratch  nor  deface  like  shel- 
lac or  varnish.  Is  not  soft  and 
sticky  like  beeswax.  Per- 
fectly transparent,  preserv- 
ing the  natural  color  and 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Without 
doubt  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 

For  sale  by  dealers  in  Painter?  Supplies. 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  telling  of  the  many 

advantages  of  BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

The  Butcher  Polish  Co., 356  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


i^CLIHTONjAFETYPlN 


I 


I 


I 


\i  STRENGTH  v^UJEFULHEJi  COMBINED 


For  Yea.rs  the  Standard  of 

Comparison  for  Safety  Pins 
ftO  CITHER  "JU§T  AS  GOOD." 

Made  of  specially  tempered  wire,  does  not  bend; 
sharp  point,  easily  penetrates;  guarded  coil,  can- 
not catch  in  fabric;  made  in  nine  sizes,  from  f£ 
inch  to  4%  inches;  finished  in  nickel  and  black 
enamel.  Send  6c.  for  an  assorted  card  of  Clinton 
Safety  Pins  and  let  them  demonstrate  their  super- 
iority. ^OAKVIlXiE  CO.,  Water  bury,  Conn. 


S 


■MM«k-lHI« 


TABASCO 


J    Makes    a    success    of    any    Soup,    j 
s    Sauce,  or  Salad  Dressing.  ...    5 

|      McILHENNY'S      | 


j 


t  The    perfection    of    flavor,    the  s 

|  epitome    of    strength.       Avoid  | 

•  cheap  substitutes,  and  use  only  • 

!  the  original  Mcllhenny's,  made  ! 

|  at  New  Iberia,  Louisiana.  ) 

?  Booklet    containing    recipes   on  | 

!  request.  J 


♦ 


|   E.    McIlhenny's   Son,  j 

i    New     Iberia,      Louisiana.  § 

Boston   Office,   42   Central    Street.  J 

•  • 


High  Time  she  came  Home 

The  old  saying  that  "  praise  to  the  face 
is  open  disgrace  "  is  still  firmly  believed 
by  some  people.  A  young  woman  who 
was  brought  up  by  her  New  England 
grandmother,  a  notable  housekeeper  and 
example  of  thrift,  says  that  the  adage 
was  a  household  guide  in  her  family. 

One  day  her  grandmother  went  off  to 
pay  a  visit ;  and  the  ambitious  girl  of  six- 
teen scrubbed  and  polished,  swept  and 
dusted,  until  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  left  to  do.  Her  heart  beat  high 
with  the  hope  of  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion as  she  sat  in  the  kitchen  doorway, 
waiting  for  her  grandmother's  return. 

When  the  old  lady  arrived,  she  looked 
about  her  with  keen  eyes ;  but  there 
seemed  no  chance  for  criticism  until, 
stooping  down  under  the  kitchen  table 
which  stood  near  the  open  door,  she  saw 
that  the  south  wind  had  wafted  in  a  bit 
of  fluff  from  the  hen-yard. 

With  eyes  that  would  twinkle  in  spite 
of  herself,  she  pointed  an  accusing 
finger  at  this  evidence  of  carelessness, 
and  said  soberly  :  — 

11  Janet,  my  dear,  I  see  there's  a 
feather  in  the  kitchen.  It's  high  time 
I  came  home." 


A  prominent  Philadelphia  physician 
writes  the  following  letter  to  the  New 
York  World:  — 

"  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with 
your  advice  to  the  people  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  beef  trust  by  eating  other 
food  than  meat  for  a  month  or  so,  and 
leave  the  trust's  stock  to  rot  on  its 
hands. 

;'  My  pleasure  is  not  only  or  mainly 
because  such  a  course  would  surely 
smash  the  trust,  but  because  I  know  it 
will  be  good  for  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  to  eat  less  meat  than  they  do. 

"  Rheumatism,  gout,  and  all  the  dis- 
eases that  are  caused  by  uric  acid  are 
on  the  increase  among  us.  Uric  acid  is 
a  meat  product.  Less  meat  and  more 
grain  and  vegetable  foods  would  improve 
the  health  of  nine  out  of  ten  Americans." 
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TJhere   is    a    reason    for  everything / 


Sent 


Free 


Here  are   a  few  reasons  why  you  should  use 

vSWAMPSCOTT 
SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

IT  IS  GRANULATED. 
IT  IS  A  DIVIDED  PACKAGE. 
IT  IS  UNSURPASSED  FOR  PURITY. 
IT  MAKES  2  FULL  QUARTS  OF  JELLY. 
IT  COSTS  10  CENTS  PER  PACKAGE. 
IT  TAKES   BUT  ONE  TRIAL  TO  CON- 
VINCE YOU    OF  ITS    MERITS. 

Send  us  a  2-cent  stamp  for  postage  and   the  name  of   your 
grocer,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a  full-size  package. 

AddD*.pt  b  SWAMPSCOTT  GELATINE  CO. 

234  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


a 


BOSTON'S  LARGEST  MARKET  I 


A  Few  of    o\ir   Prices 


a 


Sugar  Cured  Hams, 
J3ic*  pound* 

Fresh  Killed  Chicken, 
20c.  and  25c*  pound. 


Legs  of  Spring  Lamb, 
\  5c.  pound. 

Fancy  Pekin  Ducks, 
22c.  pound. 


Legs  of  Mutton, 
J2£c.  pound. 

Spring  Lamb  Chops, 
20c.  and  25c  pound. 


1 

a 
a 
a 

All  goods  delivered  in  Boston,  Brookline,  Longwood,  Allston,  and  Brighton,  and  reason-  © 

able  purchases  within  ten  miles  of  Boston.  Q 

Large  stock  of  best  quality  Meats,  Poultry,  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Fish 

and  Oysters.  .  £j 

Full  stock  of  Fancy  Groceries.  Sc 

Nortn    Union    Market  § 

105    Causeway    Street  55 

Opposite  North  Station  Remember  the  Largest  Retail  Market  in  Boston      55 
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OH,  LOOK! 


A  JUNKET    ^— "^ 

TABLET     f  \ 

THIS  SIZE!  \ 

Makes  a  quart  of  dainty,  delicious,  health-  I  I 

ful,  nutritious  Pudding  ;  requires  no  baking  V^  J 

no  boiling,  no  eggs,  no  cornstarch.  Get  ^«  ■  ^ 
it  of  your  grocer  or  send  10  cents  to-day  for  10  tablets 
to  make  10  quarts  of  dessert,  and  we  will  mail  the  charm- 
ing brochure,  "JUNKET  DAINTIES,"  FREE. 
CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY,  Box  1212,  Little  Falls, 
New  York, 


Junket 


Superbly  rich,  exquisitely  de- 
licious, as  velvety  as  the  finest 
French    Ice   Cream,  and  made 

ICC     CT63.1TI    »  Junket6  Tablets    to 

^         wm*«.««m    makeioquartsof  cream 

at  your  grocer's  for  10  cents.    If  he  won't  get  it  for  you, 
we  mail  it  and  the  new  recipe,  postpaid,  for  10  cents. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY,  Box  1212,  Little  Falls, 
New  York. 


HANDY  FRENCH 
FRY    SLICER 


ever 

man  uf  act 

ured 


expensive 
machine 


French  Fry  Potatoes  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
family  table  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
properly  slicing  them,  and  this  utensil  is  de- 
signed to  remove  that  difficulty.  Its  product, 
being  of  perfectly  uniform  size,  cooks  evenly, 
and  is  very  attractive. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  30  cents. 


HANDY    THINGS    COMPANY 
22  to32Rowe  Street,  LUDINGTON,  MICH. 


Finnan  Haddies 

Many  years  ago  at  a  seaport  town 
on  the  North  Sea,  Port  Lethen,  a  fire 
occurred  in  one  of  the  fish-curing  houses, 
and  partially  burned  the  end  of  the 
structure,  which  was  piled  full  of  lightly 
salted,  freshly  caught  haddock,  which 
were  lying  on  beds  of  dry  kelp. 

After  the  flames  were  extinguished 
and  the  charred  top  and  side  of  one  of 
the  piles  of  fish  were  removed,  the 
Maister  pulled  out  one  of  the  slightly 
smoked  haddock,  still  warm  from  the 
heat.  He  smelt  it,  while  the  curious 
group  of  men  around  him  watched  his 
every  move.  He  tore  off  a  piece  of  the 
fish,  and,  tasting  it,  took  another  bit, 
sagely  nodded  his  head,  and  passed  it 
over  to  the  foreman,  Sandy,  saying : 
"  Taste  you  it,  Sandy !  It  is  nae  so 
nasty." 

This  proved  to  be  a  great  day  in 
Port  Lethen,  for  every  fisherman  in  the 
town  had  a  haddie  given  him  free  of 
cost  that  had  been  cured  by  the  smoke 
from  the  burning  kelp;  and  from  that 
time  until  the  present  no  one  in  Port 
Lethen  or  the  greater  fishing  village  a 
mile  away,  Findon,  ever  cured  a  had- 
dock except  by  smoking  them  over  the 
burning  seaweed. 

The  cleverness  of  the  Findon  fish- 
dealers  in  being  the  first  to  put  this  new- 
cured  haddie  on  the  market  won  for 
them  the  glory  of  the  trade  name 
"  Findon  Haddie,"  which  was  abbrevi- 
ated later  on  into  "  Finnan  Haddie." 


ROSETTE  IRONS 


50  cents, 
postage  20  cents 


These   are   the 
irons    which 
lately  have  be- 
come so  popu- 
lar  among   cooking   teachers    and   in    cooking 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the    country.     For  full 
particulars  and  also  catalogue  of  other  Scandi- 
navian and  German  cake  irons,  please  addrec? 
ALFRED    ANDRKSEN    &    COMPANY 
Department  BC,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Lady  agents  can  sell  dozens  among  friends. 
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MAN  CANNOT 
IMPROVE 
NATURE. 

Man    has  not  yet  succeeded 

in   his   attempt  to  paint  the 

lily  or  perfume  the  rose.  The 

'  "'ABi^Bf  white  Hour  miller  has,  however. 

m        'mBEv**^       attempted   to  improve  upon  the 

i  Whole  Wheat  as  a  food  and  failed 

/  because  he  //".s  >"<//.>//   a  part  away 

from  a  perfect  whole. 

y     SHREDDED 
WS^VT    BISCUIT 

is  the  ivheat,  the  wholewheat,  and  nothing  but  the  wheat.  It  is  a  Naturally  Organized  Food,  that  is.con- 
3  all  the  properties  in  correct  proportion  necessary  to  nourish  every  element  of  the  human  body.  "Soft 
cooked''  cereals  are  swallowed  with  little  or  no  mastication  and,  therefore,  the  teeth  are  robbed  of  their 
r.cn'vs a:: .•— NATURAL— exercise,  causing-  weakness  and  decay.  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  being 
crisp,  compels  vigorous  mastication  and  induces  the  NATURAL  flow  of  saliva  which  is  necessary  for 
NATURAL  digestion.  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  builds  Strong  Bodies  and  Sound  Teeth,  and 
makes  possible  the  Natural  Condition  of  Health. 

Sold  by  all  grocers.      Send  for  "The  Vital  Question"  Cook  Book  (free.)     Address 

The  Natural  Food   Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  n.  y. 


Sawyer 


Sold  in 
Sprinkling 
Top  Bottles. 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 

Gives  a 

beautiful  tint 
to  linens, 
laces,  and  re- 
stores the 
color  to  goods 
that  are  worn 
and  faded. 

Be  sure 
that  you 
get 

SAWYER'S 


40  YEARS  THE  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE. 


Colonial   Spirits 


TRADE-MARK. 


A  refreshing  luxury 
for  the  bath  and  for 
massage  purposes. 


A  pure  refined 
spirit  for  domestic 
use,  sweet-smell- 
ing and  clear  as 
crystal.  The 
ideal  fuel  for  spirit 
lamps,  chafing- 
dishes,  tea  and 
coffee    urns,    etc. 

14-oz.  bottle,  35  cents 
28-oz.  bottle,  65  cents 


Sold    ONLY    in   sealed 
bottles  for   family  trade. 


For  sale  by  all 

druggists  and 

grocers. 

3ERRY  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  COMPANY 

New  England  Agents.     27  Broad  St.,  Boston,  llass. 
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Don't  TEMPORIZE  with  DRUGS 

USE  NATURE    METHODS. 

All  forms  of  Stomach  Disorders  find  imme- 
diate relief  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL 

TABLETS 


They  remove  the  debris  that  has  accumulated 
by  irrational  treatment.  Give  Nature  a  Chance 

"  IT'S  NATURE'S  WAY  " 

All  Druggists  and 

A.  J.  DITMAN 

2    Barclay   Street 
NEW      YORK 


The  Comfort  of  the 
Whole  Family 

DEPENDS  UPON 


YOUR 


Kitchen 
Equipment 

If  you  cannot  afford  a  new  parlor  suit,  you 
can  at  least  have  a  HODERN  KITCHEN 
EQUIPHENT. 


The  Benefits  are  Significant 
The  Cost  is  Insignificant     J> 


For  Circulars,  address 

LEWIS  &   CONGER, 

130=132  W.  42d  Street, 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


A  Novel  Bath. 

The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  following :  The  victim 
was  seeking  a  flat,  and  walked  through 
the  various  rooms,  living-room,  dining- 
room,  the  two  bed-chambers,  maid's 
room,  and  looked  carefully  at  the  little 
private  hallway. 

"Where's  the  bath?"  he  demanded 
suddenly. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  Irish  woman, 
stolidly. 

"  The  bath-room,  the  natatorium,  the 
place  where  one  swims  in  the  morning," 
said  the  young  man,  good-humoredly. 

11  Come  with  me,"  said  his  cicerone. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen, 
walked  over  to  the  wash-tubs,  and  pushed 
up  the  cover. 

"  These,"  she  explained  carefully,  "  are 
the  tubs  for  washing  your  clothes  in ; 
but  by  doing  this  [deftly  removing  the 
partition  between  the  basins]  you  have  a 
tub  for  bathing.  The  gentleman  that's 
just  moved  out  liked  it.  He  used  to 
laugh  hisself  sick,  so  you  could  hear  him 
all  over  the  house  every  morning,  when 
he  went  to  take  his  bath;  and,  whenever 
his  friends  would  come  to  see  him,  they 
would  always  ask  him  to  let  them  see 
his  tub.  He  said  I  was  to  show  this  tub 
first  thing  to  anybody  that  I  didn't  want 
to  come  into  the  flat  to  live." 


The  joy  of  a  seashore  vacation  is  the 
sea  bathing.  Your  skin  drinks  up  the 
sea  water,  and  hard  rosy  flesh  develops, 
to  be  had  in  no  other  way.  Keep  up 
the  good  work  after  you  return  from 
your  vacation.  Daily  sea  baths  with 
Ditman's  Sea  Salt  will  make  all  the  dif- 
ference. All  druggists  and  A.  J.  Ditman, 
2  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Lemon  Whey  for  Chill 
Pour  into  boiling  milk  as  much  lemon 
juice  as  will  make  a  small  quantity  quite 
clear.  Add  enough  hot  water  to  make  it 
pleasant.  Add  and  sweeten  to  taste. 
Strain  and  drink  hot  before  going  to 
bed. 
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COOKING  SCIENCE 


Everything  oper- 
ates by  law,  whether 
'men,  nations  or  things.     And 
when   you   come  to  seek  the 
reason  for  the 

Superb  Baking  Qualities 
of  the  famous 


Magefi'Mtonges 


you  will  find  that  same  old 
law  of  causation  in  operation. 
Magee  Ranges  do  the  best  cook- 
ing, easiest,  quickest  and  with 
the  least  coal  consumption  be- 
cause they  are  built  scientifi- 
cally. For  over  50  years  they 
have  been  reducing  cooking  to 
the  science  of  absolute  ease. 
That's  why  all  best  cooks  pre- 
fer Magee  Ranges. 


ZLzs*--':  ./■»— 1  1 


i        ,:„■   :■ 


EjsJ 


YEARS 

THE 

jt  LEADER 


*m. 


XJ 


Years  the 
Leaders. 


Any  dealer  who  values  your  trade  will  sell  you  the 
Magee  Ranges  and  Heaters,  Ask  for  circular.  It's 
fully  illustrated  and  free. 

MAGEE  FURNACE  COMPANY, 
Makers  of  Magee  Heaters  and  Ranges, 

32-3S  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition. 


HOUSE,     OFFICE, 
and     BANK     SAFES 

The  MOSLER  SAFE  CO. 

51     SUDBURY    STREET,  BOSTON 
GEORGE  E.  FOSTER,  New  England  Manager 
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DELICATELY 
DELICIOUS 

Is  the  universal  verdict  of  all  who  try 

PEER-FREAN 
(a  COMPANY 
English   Biscuits 

The  Raspberry  flavoring  is 
exactly  right. 

The  Chocolate-covered  bis- 
cuits are  a  most  satisfying 
combination. 

The  Sweet  Almonds  are  a 
decided  novelty. 

Your    grocer    keeps   them. 

Seville    Packing    Company 

Sole  United  States  Agents 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


PANTRY 
LEMONS 

"  The  Fruit  Itself " 
Condensed 


FOR  PIES, 
PUDDINGS, 
CAKES, 
SHERBETS,  Etc. 

Fresh  from  the 
Groves  of 
Southern  California 

Put  up  by  the 

BAKER-HERON  MFG.  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PACKAGE-ONE  DOZEN  LEMONS 

MAKES    TWELVE    PIES. 

Mailed,  15  Cents. 

ONE  PIE  SAMPLE,  5  Cents  in  Stamps. 


$100°^  IN  PRIZES 

FOR  ORIGINAL  RECIPES. 


Write  for  particulars  to 

The  Archbold=Phillips  Co.,  sole  Agents, 

323  Granite  Building, 

Warehouses,  niwuccTon     m  \/ 

76  and  78  N.  Water  St.        ROCHESTER,   N.Y. 


Nature's  weapons  are,  after  all,  the 
most  effective  against  disease ;  and  the 
chief  of  them  are  fresh  air,  all  the  sun- 
light that  can  be  obtained,  and  plenty  of 
rest. 

The  future  health  of  the  people  de- 
mands that  everything  possible  shall  be 
done  to  keep  away  disease  and  to  con- 
serve the  vitality  of  the  race.  In  cities 
wide  streets  and  open  spaces  in  abun- 
dance must  be  provided,  while  all  due 
attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  sani- 
tation at  a  high  standard.  The  houses 
must  be  large,  well  ventilated,  and  pro- 
vided with  plentiful  facilities  for  admit- 
ting light.  The  air  must  be  kept  as  free 
from  coal  smoke,  dust,  and  other  im- 
purities as  conditions  will  allow.  There 
are  many  other  needs  which  go  to  make 
the  sanitarian's  dream  of  the  city  of  the 
future ;  but,  if  those  mentioned  above 
were  conscientiously  carried  out,  urban 
life  would  not  have  the  degenerating 
moral  and  physical  effect  that  it  too 
often  exerts  at  present. —  Medical  Record. 


Apple  Dowdy 
Pare  and  quarter  one  dozen  good  tart 
apples,  put  them  in  a  kettle  with  one  cup 
molasses,  small  piece  of  butter,  and  one 
pint  of  hot  water.  Set  on  the  fire,  and 
let  it  come  to  a  boil.  Make  a  paste  with 
one  pint  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  Con- 
gress Yeast  Powder,  and  a  little  milk. 
Roll  this  large  enough  to  fit  into  the 
kettle ;  and  when  the  apple  mixture  be- 
gins to  boil,  put  the  paste  in,  cover  tight, 
and  boil  gently  twenty  minutes.  To  be 
eaten  without  sauce. 


Safety,  speed,  and  comfort  are  the 
strong  points  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  as  will  be  seen  by  passengers 
using  the  10.45  A-M-  train  for  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  arriving  in  that  city  at  6.05  a.m. 
the  following  morning. 

This  train  consists  entirely  of  Pullman 
cars  with  through  sleeper  to  Pittsburg 
daily  except  Sundays,  and  is  very  popu- 
lar, as  there  is  no  similar  train  on  any 
other  line. 
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Sargent's    Gem 
Food    Chopper 


a  modern  utensil  that  chops  everything  quickh  and 
quietly,  and  has  self- sharpening  steel 
cutters  that  cannot  break.  All  hard- 
ware and  house-furnishing  dealers  sell 
it.  Gem  Chopper  Cook  Book  \vith 
two    hundred    recipes   free   on    request. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

15]      L  E  O  N  A  R  D    STRE  1    I  ,    N  1   W     Y  O  R  K 


m> 


FOR  OPEN  WOOD  FIRES 

Mrs.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE 

says: 

"  I   have    enjoyed    its  fine 
color." 

No  open    wood    fire    is  complete 
without  this    remarkable   powder. 

For  general  information  address 

Dunbnr  Driftwood  Bhze  Co. 

21   Bromfield   Street,  Boston 


S»:»:»»»»  »»»»:»»»»<«€€€€CC  <€€<?«<  tt 


liHAZARDS 


A      Ne 


w 


Condiment   \l 


Shrewsbury 
!  Manor  Relish 


Not  a  Mixture  of  Clashing  Flavors,  but  the 
PUNGENT  ESSENCE  of  a  SINGLE 
PLANT.  DELICIOUSLY  APPETIZ- 
ING.   INDESCRIBABLY  DELICIOUS. 

"Well,  thii  day  thou  hast  purveyed;  much 
pleasure  we  have  loit  while  we  abstained 
from  thii  delightful  tauce,  nor  known  till 
now  true  relish." 

Free  sample  bottle  sent  to  any  reader  of  this  maga- 
zine on  postal  request,  or  a  l-ounce  bottle  on  re- 
ceipt of  15  cents,  if  your  grocer  doesn't  keep  it. 


Address 

i  E.  C.  HAZARD  &  COMPANY 
117   Hudson   Street,    .    New  York,  N.Y. 

B»»»»:>»i»»:»»»»»i»€€€€€€€€CC€C«€J 
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BUY  THE   CELEBRATED 


CHAMBERLIN 
STEAM  COOKER 

Cooks  Everything. 

Used  on  a  gas,  coal,  or  oil  stove,  it  will 
cook  a  big  dinner  with  but  flame  enough 
to  keep  2  quarts  water  boiling.  It  will 
do  the  every-day  cooking  with  least  pos- 
sible trouble  and  gives  out  no  odor.  Un- 
surpassed as  a  Fruit  Canner,  for  which 
directions  go  with  each  Cooker,  and  it  is 
used  extensively  as  a  Sterilizer. 
The  best  in  the  world.  Send  for  circular 

S.  W.  Chamberlin    Co. 

Office  and  Manufactory,  25  Union  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE    OLD    RELIABLE 

DIXON'S c  =  °' 
Stove  Polish. 

Niter   turns   Rid   ok   Rusts  your  Stoves. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  -  -  Jemky  City,  N.J 


TOURNADE'S 

Kitchen  Bouquet 


30  Years 


a  Favorite! 


For    SOUPS,    SAUCES,    GRAVIES, 
ROASTS,     STEWS,     ENTREES 

AND  QENERAL    CULINARY    PURPOSES 


Imparts  Rich  Color  and  Delightful  Flavor. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  Condensed  and  Ready 
for  Instant  Use.  Keeps  in  Any  Climate. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Great  Chefs  and 
Eminent  Teachers  of  Cookery 
"  Housekeeping  would  be  a  burden  without  it."— Sarah 
Ttson  Rorer. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  kitchen  luxury  which  is  so  near  a 
necessity."— Helen  Armstrong. 

"  Invaluable  to  the  housekeeper."— Mart  J.  Lincoln. 
"  Indispensable  to  all  savory  dishes."— Janet  M.  Hill. 
"Indispensable  to  all  up-to-date  housekeepers."— Alice 
Cart  Waterman. 

"  Have  used  it  for  last  ten  years  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it."—  Emilt  M.  Colling. 

•'A  necessity  to  all  good  cooking."— E.  Laperruque, 
Head  Chef,  Helmonico's. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET 
Or,  if  you  pr«fer,  enclose  39c.  in  6tamps  for  prepaid  package. 
Liberal  Commissions  to  House-to-house  Canvassers 


PALISADE     MANUFACTURING     CO., 

16  Chambers  Street,  West  Hoboken,  N.J. 
N.B. —  The  name  "Kitchen  Bouquet"  is  exclusively  our 
trade-mark.     Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 


Teach  your  Daughters  to  cook 
Teach  your  daughters  to  cook:  that 
should  be  the  first  care  of  every  mother 
as  soon  as  her  girls  reach  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  It  does  not  matter  if  they 
may  count  on  an  income  of  $2,500  or 
$250  each  per  annum,  whether  they  are 
fine  ladies  or  poor  working-girls :  they 
should  know  that  the  woman  who  can- 
not cook  and  serve  up  an  appetizing 
meal  without  wasting  good  food  is  a  dis- 
grace to  her  sex. 

It  is  true  that  the  rich  woman  need 
not  go  into  her  kitchen  and  soil  her 
fingers  in  doing  what  she  can  pay  ser- 
vants to  do  for  her.  None  the  less  she 
should  be  able  to  criticise  their  efforts 
and  supervise  the  household  expendi- 
ture, so  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  cookery  is  as  necessary  to  her  as 
it  is  to  the  laborer's  wife  who  has  to 
make  one  shilling  do  the  work  of  two, 
and  yet  feed  the  family  weil.  The 
young  bride  who,  suddenly  finding  her- 
self without  a  servant,  discovered  that 
she  could  not  even  boil  a  potato,  is  a 
very  good  example  of  the  useless  sort 
of  woman  who  should  not  marry  until 
she  has  qualified  herself  at  the  cooking 
school. —  Health  Journal. 


New  Use  for  Paraffine  Wax 
A  new  and  important  use  for  refined 
paraffine  wax  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  prominent  resident  of  Ohio, 
living  near  Lancaster,  who  had  two 
trees  badly  damaged  by  storm.  Ii 
each  case  a  large  limb  was  broken  down 
from  the  trunk,  but  still  attached  to  it. 
The  limbs  were  propped  up  and  fastened 
securely  with  straps,  very  much  as  a 
broken  leg  might  be  fastened  with  splints, 
and  then  melted  refined  wax  poured 
into  and  over  all  the  cracks.  The 
"  surgical  operation  "  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. The  paraffine  prevented  the 
escape  of  the  sap,  kept  out  the  rain  and 
moisture,  which  would  have  rotted  the 
trees,  prevented  the  depredations  of 
insects,  and  the  limbs  seem  thus  far  to 
be  perfectly  re-attached  to  the  trees. 
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Ralston 

PURINA  CEREALS 


A  Big 

DOLLAR'SWORTH 


The  famous  Ralston 
Breakfast  Food. 

The  best  Whole  Wheat 
Flour  milled. 

The  Ralston  quality  of 
high-grade  Oats. 

Barley  Food  for  brain 
and  brawn. 

Pankakes — such  as  you 
have  never  tasked. 

Hominy  Grits  as  a  veg- 
etable and  cereal. 

A  Month's  Supply 
for  a  large   family, 

.5  2-lb.  packages  and  a  12-lb.  sack  all  for  $1.00.) 
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Cheese  and  Cheese-making 

By   Louise   Kittredge,   Boston   Cooking  School,  '02 


IN  the  following  article  I  am  to  ex- 
plain the  general  processes  of  man- 
ufacturing cheese  and  also  some  of 
the  different  varieties. 

Milk,  as  we  know,  is  the  source  of  all 
cheese.  In  the  process  of  cheese-mak- 
ing it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  curd 
and  the  whey.  A  little  more  than  half 
of  the  solids  of  milk  go  into  the  curd, 
which  is  made  up  of  casein,  most  of 
the  fat,  ash,  and  a  very  little  sugar. 

The  milk  of  other  animals  than  cows 
is  sometimes  used  to  make  cheese,  as 
that  of  sheep,  asses,  and  goats.  The 
Tartars  get  their  cheese  from  mare's 
milk,  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert 
from  the  camel.  In  tropical  countries 
buffalo's  milk  is  used,  and  the  Lap- 
landers make  a  delicious  cheese  from 
reindeer's  milk. 

The  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
cheese  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  milk ;  and  the  quality  of  the  milk 
depends  upon  the  breed  of  the  cow, 
the  care  and  food  given,  and  the  care 
of  the  milk  at  the  time  of  milking 
and  afterwards.  When  the  milk  first 
comes  from  the  cow,  it  is  sterile ;  but 
it  is  soon  contaminated  in  many  ways. 

Minute  organisms  get  into  it  from 
the  cow  herself,  from   the    dust,  the 
pail,  the  air,  and  the  milker's  hands. 
Everything  should  be  as  clean  as  possi- 
ble, to  keep    out  these  minute   harmful 
organisms. 


There  are  three  general  processes  in 
making  cheese :  (1)  precipitating  the 
casein  by  rennet  or  an  acid,  (2)  draining 
the  whey  from  the  curd,  (3)  pressing  the 
curd. 

The  rennet  used  to  precipitate  the 
curd  comes  from  the  fourth,  or  digesting, 
stomach  of  the  suckling  calf. 

Some  cheese  are  artificially  colored ; 
and  this  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
saffron,  marigold  leaves,  sage  grass,  or 
arnotto.  The  arnotto  coloring  is  the 
one  most  commonly  used,  and  it  is  pro- 
cured from  the  seeds  of  a  tropical  plant 
found  specially  in  the  West  Indies. 


Parmesan  in  Loaf  and  Glass 

Cheese  may  be  classified  in  two  ways. 
Tn  one  classification  there  are  three 
groups ;    namely,    whole    milk    cheese, 
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skim  or  sour  milk  cheese,  and  whole 
milk  and  cream  cheese.  In  the  other 
classification  there  are  hard  and  soft 
cheese.  Soft  cheese  are  made  for  imme- 
diate use,  while  hard  cheese  keep  almost 
indefinitely. 

The  ripening  of  cheese,  upon  which 
depends  the  flavor,  is  due  to  the  action 
of    bacteria,  which  are  invariably  pres- 


When  milk  is  taken  to  the  factory  in 
an  extra  sweet  condition,  a  starter  is 
sometimes  added  (usually  sour  milk). 

Within  recent  years  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  introduce  pure  cultures  of 
various  lactic  acid  forming  bacteria.  By 
a  pure  culture  is  meant  a  number  of 
bacteria  all  belonging  to  the  same  species 
and  producing  the  same  results. 


i 


Camembert  Pineapple  Edam  Canadian  Club 

Parmesan  Gruyere  Cacciocavello  Sage  Fromage  de  Brie 

Parmesan  Gorgonzola        Young  America       Roquefort  American 


ent  in  the  milk.  Some  are  also  added 
in  the  rennet.  If  the  milk  has  not  been 
properly  handled,  undesirable  bacteria 
get  into  it. 

There  is  a  great  competition  among 
different  species  of  bacteria  growing  in 
the  same  fluid,  and  sometimes  they  an- 
tagonize each  other  by  means  of  the  bi- 
products  which  are  formed  in  the  process 
of  their  growth,  so  that,  when  one  kind 
predominates,  other  species  are  unable 
to  grow.  Thus  sometimes  the  unde- 
sirable kinds  get  in  and  repress  the 
growth  of  the  normal  milk  bacteria, 
which  produce  lactic  acid. 


These  starters  are  not  added  to  pas- 
teurized milk,  as  in  butter-making,  but  to 
ordinary  milk,  as  the  presence  of  other 
bacteria  is  desirable.  By  their  use  the 
time  of  manufacture  is  shortened,  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  cheese  is  prevented, 
and  a  greater  uniformity  in  quality  is 
insured. 

Cheese  has  great  nutritive  value,  and 
is  a  highly  concentrated  food.  Beef  con- 
tains less  than  half  as  much  nourishment 
as  the  same  weight  of  cheese.  A  pound 
of  cheese  yields  two  thousand  calories, 
which  is  more  than  three  times  that 
yielded   by   a   pound  of  moderately  lean 
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beef.  Now  that  beef  is  so  high  a  good 
way  to  economize  is  to  substitute  occa- 
sionally cheese  for  meat.  Raw  cheese  is 
more  indigestible  than  cooked  cheese. 
Mattieu  Williams,  in  his  "Chemistry  of 
Cooking,"  regards  cheese  as  his  most 
important  subject.  He  says  that  the 
chief  way  in  which  it  is  cooked  is  in  the 
form  of   the    rabbit,  which    is    so  often 


Cacciocavello  and  Sapsago 

made  indigestible.  He  advocates  fon- 
dus  or  souffle's,  which  are  certainly 
delicious. 

The  cheese  most  used  in  this  country 
is  factory  cheese,  or,  as  we  know  it  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  common  cheese.  It  is  put 
up  in  many  different  forms,  but  it  is  all 
made  in  substantially  the  same  way. 

Two  popular  soft  cheese  are  the  Brie 
and  Camembert.  Brie  is  a  French 
cheese,  while  the  Camembert  origi- 
nated in  Normandy.  In  both  of  these 
cheese,  moulds  aid  the  bacteria  in  ripen- 
ing. When  the  mould  first  appears,  it  is 
white.  Soon  it  changes  to  blue,  then  to 
yellow,  and  gradually  takes  on  a  reddish 
tinge.  These  cheese  are  cured  in  caves, 
where  the  temperature  never  rises  above 
twelve  or  fourteen  degrees.  They  are 
made  into  small  cheese,  and  packed  in 
paper  and  rush  baskets  or  white  wooden 
baskets,  and  are  very  soft  when  ripe. 
They  are  in  the  markets  from  November 
to  May. 

Roquefort  is  a  French  cheese  made 
from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  that 
browse  on  the  thyme-clad  banks  of  the 
Arno  in  Western  France.  This  cheese 
is    so    much  in  demand  that  the  sheep 


have  to  be  fed  in  grassy  pastures,  to 
yield  a  larger  quantity  of  milk,  and 
sometimes  cow's  milk  is  mingled  with  it; 
but  the  result  is  not  equal  to  the  genuine 
Roquefort.  Mouldy  bread  (made  from 
barley  and  sour  dough)  is  put  into  the 
presses  with  the  curd.  After  pressing 
for  a  few  days,  they  are  taken  to  the  mar- 
ket at  Roquefort,  where  they  are  placed 
in  caves.  These  caves  have  a  uniform 
temperature  of  forty  degrees,  and  a  moist 
air  supposed  to  come  from  subterranean 
water.  This  atmosphere  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  curing  of  the  cheese.  Here 
they  remain  for  two  months,  carefully 
watched  by  women,  and  are  gradually 
changed  from  a  hard  curd  into  a  ten- 
der creamy  product. 

Gorgonzola  is  an  Italian  cheese  that 
resembles  the  Roquefort  both  in  manu- 
facture and  quality.  It  is  not  quite  so 
strong  as  Roquefort  nor  of  quite  so  good 
a  flavor,  but  it  is  much  less  expensive. 

Another  Italian  cheese  is  the  Parme- 
san, a  skim-milk  cheese  and  very  hard. 
It  is  used  mostly  in  a  grated  form  and 
keeps  indefinitely.  Still  another  Italian 
cheese  is  the  cacciocavello,  or  horse 
cheese,  which  is  cured  in  the  cleansed 
stomachs  of  small  animals,  giving  it  a 
bottle  shape.  When  ripe,  they  are  tied 
together  in  pairs  and  strung  over  horses' 
necks,  and  in  this  way  are  carried  to 
market.  It  is  a  hard  cheese  of  delicious 
flavor ;  and  the  longer  it  is  kept  the 
better  it  is. 


Roquefort 
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Switzerland  is  a  great  cheese  country. 
The  Gruyere  cheese  is  their  best  prod- 
uct. It  is  light  yellow  in  color  and 
full  of  holes  caused  by  gaseous  fermen- 
tation. This  is  brought  about  by  allow- 
ing it  to  ferment  awhile  before  the  salt 


is  added.  It  is  made  somewhat  in  this 
country,  and  is  often  called  Schweiz- 
erkase. 

The  sapsago  cheese  dairies  in  Switz- 
erland are  always  built  near  streams  of 
water.  Vessels  containing  the  milk  are 
submerged  in  the  water  for  five  or  six 
days.  Sour  milk  is  used  instead  of 
rennet  to  coagulate  the  milk.  The  curd 
is  poured  into  bags,  on  which  are  laid 
heavy  stones.  When  dry  and  firm,  it  is 
ground  to  a  powder,  salted  and  flavored 
with  the  powdered  seeds  or  the  bruised 
leaves  of  the  blue  mililot,  a  fragrant  and 
aromatic  herb,  which  grows  only  in  the 
Swiss  mountains.  It  is  always  grated, 
and  is  used  principally  with  macaroni. 

Limburger  came  originally  from  Bel- 
gium, but  it  is  now  made  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  a  very  rich  cheese,  allowed 
to  ripen  until  actual  putrefaction  has  set 
in.  It  should  be  of  a  waxy  consistency 
and  soft.  Some  people  cannot  learn  to 
like  strong  cheese  ;  and  they,  who  do  not 
like  Limburger,  say,  "  Gorgonzola  is  a 
good  cheese  to  swear  by  and  Limburger 
to  swear  at." 

Holland  sends  us  some  good  cheese, 
and  their  dairies  are  noted  for  cleanli- 


ness. The  Edam  cheese  is  most  in  use. 
The  curd  is  formed  by  means  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  instead  of  rennet.  It 
is  moulded  into  round  balls,  packed  in 
linen  cloths,  and  put  under  pressure  till 
hard.  The  cheese  are  not  only  round 
like  cannon-balls,  but  they  are  said  to 
have  served  the  same  purpose,  when  the 
Swedes  were  besieging  Amsterdam. 
Pineapple  cheese  receive  their  form  by 
lying  in  conical-shaped  bags  of  network. 
They  are  imitated  successfully  in  this 
country.  Dutch  cheese  are  made  most 
entirely  by  women,  and  many  are  made 
at  home  by  a  primitive  process. 

The  typical  English  cheese  is  the 
Cheddar,  which  was  first  made  in 
Cheddar,  England,  where  the  secret  of 
making  it  was  carefully  guarded  for  a 
time  ;  but  now  it  is  made  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  very  much  like  our  factory 
cheese.  Similar  to  this  cheese  is  the 
Cheshire,  another  English  cheese ;  but  it 
is  more  piquant  in  flavor. 

The  most  fashionable  cheese  of  Eng- 
land is  the  Stilton.  We  cannot  imitate 
old  Stilton,  and  it  seems  to  depend 
upon  some  special  quality  of  soil  and 
vegetation. 

Sage  cheese  was  first  made  in  England, 
but  it  is  now  made  in  America.  Sage, 
parsley,  spinach,  and  marigold  leaves  are 
bruised  and  steeped,  and  the  color  and 
flavor  are  extracted. 

One  of  the  largest  cheese  ever  known 


Sage 
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was  made  in  Ontario  for  the  Chicago 
Fair.  It  weighed  22,000  pounds,  was 
28  feet  in  circumference  and  6  feet 
high.     A   1,600  pound  cheese  was  pre- 


of  the  church  in  Cheshire,  Mass.,  who 
drove  to  Washington,  a  three  weeks'  trip, 
to  make  the  presentation. 

It  is  said  of  Americans  that  they  taste 


sented  to  President  Jefferson  by  an  elder      of  cheese,  while  Europeans  eat  it. 


By   the    Fireplace 


The  red  blaze  up  the  chimney  leaps, 
And  bright  the  sparks  are  flying. 
Her  tryst  with  me  old  Mem'ry  keeps, 
And  sets  my  soul  a-sighing. 

But  —  well-a-day  ! 

Life  hath  its  May, 

And  still  must  face  its  winter  gray. 


This  winter  night  by  hill  and  mead 

The  storm  hath  his  desire; 
And  I  have  mine,  where  now  I  read 
Life's  lost  dreams  in  the  fire. 

And  —  well-a-day  I 
The  red  flames  play, 

And  blithely  sing  the  dreams  away 


And  sighs  the  Night  :  "  No  more —  no  more 

The  lives  —  the  loves  entrancing  !  " 
But  hark  !  that  clamor  at  the  door, — 
The  girls  have  come  for  dancing ! 
And  —  well-a-day  ! 
I've  had  my  May. 
So  dance,  my  dears,  the  dreams  away  ! 

A tla  11  ta  Constitutii m . 


Some  Christmas    Fancies 

By  Julia   Davis   Chandler 


Petit  Brule 

IF  desirous  of  surprising  a  group  of 
friends  with  a  novelty,  prepare  oran- 
ges for  a  Petit  Brule. 
Grand  Brule  is  a  punch  ladle  of  spices 
and  brandy  set  on  fire  and,  at  the  right 
moment,  turned  into  the  contents  of  the 
punch  bowl,  just  as  "  brandy-coffee  "  is 
served    by    putting   two    lumps    of    loaf 
sugar    on     a 
spoon,  wet- 
ting  them 
with  brandy, 
and     then 
lighting     the 

brandy    and,  A 

as  a  syrup 
is  formed, 
adding  it  to 
a  cup  of  black 
after  -  dinner 
coffee.  This 
is  called, also, 
c  o  ff  e  e  ,  St. 
Charles  style, 
after  the  fa- 
mous hotel  in 
New  Orleans. 
Petit  Brule 
is   likewise  a 

Creole  French  custom  which  has  come 
northwards,  but  is  yet  little  known.  Take 
small  oranges  of  the  so-called  "  kid- 
glove,"  mandarin,  or  tangerine  variety, 
because  the  peel  will  roll  back  without 
cracking  and,  also,  on  account  of  its 
being  very  aromatic.  Cut  the  peel 
through  at  a  point  between  the  equator 
and  the  arctic  circle,  and  turn  it  up 
around  the  north  pole  in  cup  shape, 
without  detaching  it  from  the  axis  of 
the  orange.     Arrange  on    small    plates. 


Into  each  cup  of  orange  peel  put 
two  or  three  lumps  of  loaf  sugar,  a 
clove,  and  a  bit  of  cinnamon  bark. 
Pour  on  high-proof  brandy,  and  set  it 
on  fire.  The  blazing  brandy  draws  out 
the  flavor  from  the  peel  and  spices  and 
melts  the  sugar,  forming  a  rich  cordial, 
while  the  alcohol  has  been  consumed 
by  the  flame. 

Tiny  coffee-spoons  should  be  pro- 
vided with 
which  to  en- 
joy this,  and 
then  the  re- 
mainder o  f 
the  orange  is 
to  be  peeled 
and  eaten. 
Angel  cake, 
lady  fingers, 
and  other 
fancy  cakes 
should  be 
served  with 
the  oranges. 
A  pretty 
way  is  to  light 
all  the  or- 
anges and 
Petit  Brule  turn    off    the 

gas ,  then 
quickly  throw  open  the  doors  and  ask 
your  guests  to  a  witches'  supper,  remark- 
ing that  the  old  saying  was, 

"  Where  fires  in  the  dark  burn  merrilie, 
There  the  witches  are  making  tea." 

The  puzzled  guests  will  ask,  if  you 
have  individual  chafing-dishes,  as  they 
gather  about  the  table.  Recalling  Hal- 
lowe'en they  may  all  think  of  "  snap 
dragon " ;  but,  remembering  that  it  is 
Christmas  night,  they  will  ask,  if  they 
have  to  eat  more  Christmas  plum  pud- 
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ding,  or  if  you  have  already  begun  to  re- 
chauffe' your  turkey,  etc. 

As  the  fun  and  the  flames  begin  to 
subside,  turn  on  the  gas,  and  bid  all  be 
seated.  You  can  name  the  treat  oranges 
a  la  Midas,  or  golden  cups  a  la  Klon- 
dyke,  or  tangerines  a  la  Peary,  which- 
ever you  please.  Don't  be  disturbed  at 
the  mention  of  brandy :  it  all  burns 
away. 

This  will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  with 
candy,  white  grapes,  and  nuts,  to  serve 
during  the  evening  to  those  who  have 
already  dined  with  you  ;  but,  if  people 
are  coming  for  the  evening,  and  you 
wish  to  serve  a  handsome  spread  of 
oysters,  lobster  a  la  Newburg,  game, 
croquettes,  salad,  terrapin,  and  ices, 
begin  with  petit  bride'  as  an  appetizer, 
omitting,  of  course,  the  cake  mentioned 
above. 

Lay  sprigs  of  holly  on  each  plate  of 
prepared  oranges.  For  table  decoration 
a  tiny  evergreen,  flanked  by  miniature 
orange-trees  loaded  with  fruit, —  to  be 
had  of  most  florists, —  would  be  appro- 
priate and  beautiful. 

Place-cards  at  Christmas  Dinner 
In  most  families  there  is  nowadays  a 
photographer.  He  or  she  must  make 
a  blue  print  of  each  person  for  a  place- 
card,  and  write  under  it  their  favorite 
expression.  Let  all  find  their  places, 
and  much  fun  will  ensue. 

In  the  family  where  this  idea  origi- 
nated, one  man  found  his  with  the 
words,  "  Now  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of 
advice."  A  girl  who  was  always 
changing  her  Christmas  presents  found, 
"  I    believe    I'd   rather   have  something 


else."  An  old-fashioned  aunt  read, 
"  Oh,  goody,  goody,  goody  !  "  and  an 
etiquette-loving  young  man  knew  that 
the  family  remembered  his  instructions, 
when  he  saw,  "It  is  not  good  form." 
Another  was,  "  It  is  quite  indigestible." 
In  every  family  group  some  pet 
hobby  or  familiar  expression  can  be 
used  to  arouse  merriment  and  make  a 
novel  place-card, —  a  souvenir,  perhaps, 
to  hang  in  one's  room  until  next  Christ- 
mas. 

Candlestick  Ices  and  Odd  Cakes 

For  a  birthday  treat  for  children  the 
ice-cream  may  be  frozen  in  the  form  of 
candlesticks,  with  a  candle  of  another 
kind  of  ice-cream  and  contrasting  color 
in  each.  The  tiny  wicks,  which  do  not 
penetrate  very  far,  are  brought  to  the 
table  burning.  This,  of  course,  is  quite 
mystifying  to  children. 

Novel  cakes,  like  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  are  easily  made.  The  moon  is 
crescent,  of  course.  This  can  be  made 
of  white  or  silver  cake,  and  the  sun  and 
stars  of  yellow  jumbles.  The  local  tin- 
smith, with  a  little  direction,  can  supply 
the  cutters. 

If  a  New  Year's  party,  be  sure  and 
have  old  Janus  with  two  faces, —  old 
and  young, —  looking  backward  and  for- 
ward, representing  the  old  and  new 
year. 

Have  the  sun  made  with  rays  of  light 
waving  from  it,  such  as  Elihu  Vedder 
and  other  artists  draw,  and  in  it  the 
face  of  Old  Sol  laughing,  if  you  can. 
Cakes  made  like  German  springerlies 
retain  the  imprint  of  wooden  stamps,  and 
delight  children. 


Preparations  for  Festivals  in  Colonial  Days 


By  Helen  Evertson  Smith 


IN  the  early  years  of  colonial  exist- 
ence few  days  were  spared  for 
purely  festive  uses.  The  struggle 
for  life  alone  was  too  arduous  to  admit 
loss  of  time  for  the  sake  of  mere  en- 
joyment, while  the  manual  labor  attend- 
ing the  necessary  preparations  was  an 
added  tax  upon  the  already  overstrained 
nerves  and  muscles  of  those  women 
upon  whom  the  burden  would  chiefly  fall. 
The  Hollanders  celebrated  Christ- 
mas with  prodigality.  Weddings  and 
funerals  were  almost  equally  occasions 
of  feasting,  in  which  the  colonists  merely 
followed  the  customs  of  their  mother- 
land. 

Though  the  times  for  pleasure  only 
were  not  numerous,  all  the  colonists,  of 
whatever  extraction,  class,  or  religious 
belief,  united  in  taking  life's  enjoyments 
out  of  life's  employments.  "  Wooding  " 
and  "  sledding  bees,"  spinning  and 
weaving  matches,  raisings  (as  the  lift- 
ing into  position  by  main  strength  of 
human  hands  of  the  prepared  timber 
framework  of  houses  or  barns  was 
called),  shadding-time  (when  the  seekers 
of  that  delicate  fish  took  a  day  or  two 
every  spring  for  netting  them,  camp- 
ing in  tents  the  while),  huskings,  quilt- 
ings, —  all  these  were  made  occasions 
for  more  or  less  of  feasting,  mainly  after 
the  work  was  accomplished,  but  some- 
times during  its  progress.  Besides 
these  the  "  general  trainings  "  of  the 
militia,  called  together  once  every  year, 
and  sometimes  twice  a  year,  to  be 
drilled  in  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
military  discipline,  and  the  compara- 
tively infrequent  ordinations  and  instal- 
lations of  ministers  were,  like  weddings 
and  even  funerals,  incidentally  made  to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  of  those  not  too 
weary  or  too  afflicted  to  enjoy  them. 


Of  stated  festivals  there  were  few. 
New  England,  at  least,  held  but  one 
stated  day  of  the  round  year  to  be  kept 
at  once  solemnly  and  joyously.  On  this 
day  its  staid  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
avoided  the  dances  and  games,  usual  in 
Old  England,  almost  as  religiously  as 
they  did  the  more  reprehensible  forms 
of  enjoyment,  which  had  so  long  been 
the  bane  of  all  English  merry-makings, 
not  only  in  the  days  preceding  the 
Reformation,  but  until  after  the  perma- 
nent expulsion  of  the  Stuart  kings. 

Enough  has  been  told  about  the  long 
sermons  and  prayers,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  discordant  hymn-singing,  with  which 
the  Thanksgiving  solemnities  were 
begun,  and  about  the  overloaded 
tables  and  the  heavy  or  the  dainty 
nature  of  the  viands  under  which  the 
tables  of  deal  as  well  as  of  mahogany 
groaned.  We  who  read  of  them  to-day 
may  not  dispute  tradition  in  regard  to 
the  deliciousness  or  the  variety  of  the 
food  served.  We  would  not,  if  we 
could ;  but  how  many  of  us  have  ever 
stopped  to  consider  the  difficulties 
under  which  our  honored  fore-mothers 
struggled  to  prepare  the  so  highly 
relished  dishes  for  the  sparsely  scat- 
tered festivals  of  the  toiling  year  ? 

In  our  days  of  yeast  that  is  always 
good,  of  flour  that  is  beautifully  white 
and  never  made  from  "grown  wheat," 
of  rooms  where  the  dough  can  be  set 
to  rise  with  absolute  assurance  that  the 
temperature  will  neither  mount  above 
nor  fall  below  the  safe  limits,  to  insure 
that  the  bread  shall  prove  both  light 
and  sweet,  and  of  ovens  whose  heat 
can  be  regulated  to  the  fraction  of  a 
degree,  a  batch  of  poor  bread  is  almost 
inexcusable.  Yet  the  days  are  not 
altogether  past  the  memories  of  septua- 
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genarians,  when  no  amount  of  care, 
experience,  or  even  of  the  old-time 
cook's  most  vaunted  quality,—"  judg- 
ment,"—  could  insure  that  her  bread  or 
"  election  cake  "  should  be  unfailingly 
light,  sweet,  and  wholesome. 

The  same  is  true  of  almost  every 
other  article  of  cooked  food.  The 
much  derided  frying-pan  was  then  al- 
most indispensable,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  skilful  it  was  capable  of  achiev- 
ing excellent  results.  A  great  deal  of 
the  nice  chafing-dish  cookery  of  the 
present  is  merely  an  advance,  in  con- 
venience of  method,  not  in  perfection 
of  result,  upon  the  work  done  by  the 
heavy,  long-handled  iron  frying-pan  of 
a  century  ago.  It  was  not  easy  to  turn 
an  omelet  in  one  of  them,  but  it  was 
a  thing  often  and  well  done  by  the  old 
Huguenots  and  their  descendants.  The 
griddle-cakes  of  ancient  days,  made  of 
a  buckwheat  flour  or  of  an  Indian  meal 
that  had  not  been  "bolted"  till  the 
taste  of  the  grain  was  entirely  gone,  and 
served  with  the  best  of  butter  and  the 
old-fashioned  West  India  molasses,  no 
longer  to  be  obtained  for  love  or  money, 
or,  better  still,  with  the  deliciously 
flavored  sweet  of  maple  sap,  have  never 
been  and  can  never  be  prepared  more 
delicately  than  in  one  of  those  cumbrous 
old  frying-pans. 

A  fried  steak  is  often  mentioned  as 
a  synonym  for  something  necessarily 
tough,  leathery,  and  undesirable.  But 
many  a  good  steak,  delicately  tender 
and  rich  in  its  own  juices,  is,  even  in 
modern  days,  produced  by  skilful  hands 
from  the  frying-pan  with  savory  cer- 
tainty. A  good  cook  knows  how  to  get 
her  frying-pan  so  hot  that,  without  burn- 
ing, the  juices  of  the  meat  shall  be  so 
sealed  within  it,  that  they  will  not  for- 
sake it,  until  coaxed  forth  by  the  forcible 
beguiling  of  the  carver's  knife  and  fork. 

Roasting  was  often  most  beautifully 
done  before  a  bright  wood  fire,  where 
the  spit  was  judiciously  turned,  and  the 


beef,  venison,  turkey,  lamb,  veal,  or 
what-not  that  was  roastable,  was  basted 
with  tenderly  careful  skill.  But  such 
roasting  was  not  always  convenient  <>r 
even  practicable.  In  such  case  as  good 
results  as  any  range  oven  can  show  to- 
day were  obtained  by  means  of  the 
roasting-pot, —  a  big,  three-footed,  bulg- 
ing-sided, iron  vessel  hung  low  from  a 
swing  crane,  that  could  be  moved  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  blaze,  as  the 
nature  of  the  sounds  issuing  from  the 
tightly  covered  pot  should  indicate  to 
the  ear  of  the  experienced  cook. 

The  big  brick  ovens  of  the  second 
and  several  succeeding  generations  of 
settlers  in  this  country  —  very  few  houses 
belonging  to  the  first  generation  were 
favored  with  these  ovens  —  could  do 
excellent  work,  when  well  managed  ;  but 
let  no  tyro  expect  anything  but  disaster. 
There  are  too  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  the  account.  The  wood  must  be 
hard,  well-seasoned,  and  cut  of  the  right 
oven-length,  namely,  four  feet.  The 
draft  of  the  chimney  must  be  perfect. 
More  than  once  must  the  great  oven  be 
filled  with  wood,  which  is  allowed  to 
burn  down  to  beds  of  brilliant  coals. 
These  must  be  removed  from  the  brick 
vault,  whose  inner  surface  has  been 
allowed  to  become  superheated,  in  order 
that  the  bricks  or  stones  behind  it  may 
gain  sufficient  heat  to  retain  and  even 
partially  renew  that  of  the  oven  proper, 
after  the  latter  should  have  begun  to  be 
reduced. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  which  confronted  every  cook 
or  housekeeper  (these  were  frequently 
the  same  person,  even  in  wealthy  fami- 
lies) in  the  olden  days.  A  friend,  in 
writing  to  me  in  regard  to  a  book  I 
had  then  recently  published  concerning 
early  times  in  the  colonies,  remarks  :  — 

"I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
later  (and  already  vastly  improved)  ways 
of  the  days  immediately  preceding  the 
introduction  of  stoves  and  the  invention 
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of  lucifer  matches.  These- ways  of  old 
are  living  things  to  me.  I  remember 
being  sent  to  '  borrow  coals  '  on  a  bitter 
morning  before  a  longed  for  Christmas 
Day,  because  the  bed  of  coals,  which 
should  have  been  found  glowing  beneath 
the  ashes  in  the  great  fireplace  had  not 
been  sufficiently  well-covered  the  even- 
ing before,  and,  the  wind  having  risen 
during  the  night,  the  last  spark  of  fire 
had  burned  itself  out.  It  was  yet  long 
before  the  dawning  of  the  short  Decem- 
ber day,  but  already  every  house  was 
stirring ;  for  was  it  not  to  be  one  of  the 
most  anxiously  busy  days  of  all  the 
year, —  a  day  of  preparation  for  a 
feast  ? 

"  I  remember,  too,  the  old  flint-lock 
musket  and  the  swingling-tow,  which 
would  have  been  employed  to  kindle  the 
fire,  had  it  not  been  a  more  speedy  way 
to  send  my  willing  feet  to  the  next-door 
neighbor's  to  borrow  the  coals.  And  I 
can  yet  recall  the  eager  interest  with 
which,  later  in  the  day,  I  watched  my 
mother,  standing  before  the  hot  fire  in 
the  kitchen  fireplace,  with  her  skirts 
tucked  in  between  her  knees  (lest  they 
should  be  drawn  too  near  the  blaze  by 
the  chimney's  strong  draft),  and  at  the 
same  time  standing  as  far  back  as  might 
be  for  fear  of  burning  her  shoes,  while 
she  leaned  forward  to  swing  to  and  fro 


the  crane,  from  which  hung  a  big  brass 
kettle,  —  black  without  from  smoke, 
but  as  bright  within  as  human  hands 
could  burnish  it.  Small  wonder  that  I 
took  a  deep  interest  in  that  kettle  !  Did 
I  not  know  that  it  contained  the  de- 
licious, many-twisted  crullers  that  '  my 
mother  used  to  make  '  ?  And  would  not 
any  man  be  taken  back  to  boyhood's 
days  by  the  remembrance  ? 

"About  this  time  [1830?]  came  the 
new  baker, —  a  tin  thing  to  set  before 
the  fire  and  roast  the  turkey  in.  The 
enterprising  introducer  of  the  novelty 
talked  learnedly  about  the  '  angles  of  in- 
cidence '  and  other  angles,  at  which  the 
bird  should  be  placed  in  the  baker,  to 
throw  the  heat  first  over  and  then 
under  its  royal  outlines.  I  remember 
very  well  the  first  cook-stove,  a  two- 
story  affair  of  many  imperfections. 
There  were  two  places  for  pots  in  front 
and  one  big  griddle-hole  on  the  back 
(or  upper)  story  for  pancakes.  The 
first  stove  was  a  great  thing !  Mother 
liked  it,  principally,  I  guess,  because  it 
didn't  burn  her  shoes  nor  scorch  her 
dear  face,  as  the  open  blaze  so  often 
did." 

" '  Gone  are  these  ways  of  ancient  days, 
With  many  better  things  departed; 
But  still  we  praise,  in  homely  lays, 
The  ancient  paths  so  long  deserted.' " 


A   Recipe   for  a   Day 


Take  a  little  dash  of  water  cold 
And  a  little  leaven  of  prayer, 

And  a  little  bit  of  morning  gold, 
Dissolved  in  the  morning  air. 


Add  to  your  meal  some  merriment, 
And  a  thought  for  kith  and  kin, 

And  then,  as  your  prime  ingredient, 
A  plenty  of  work  thrown  in. 


And  spice  it  all  with  the  essence  of  love, 

And  a  little  whiff  of  play. 
Let  a  wise  old  book,  and  a  glance  above, 

Complete  the  well-made  day. 

Amos  R.    Wells. 


Christmas  Picnics 


From  "  Hilda  s  Diary  of  a  Cape  Housekeeper 


DECEMBER  20.— How  funny 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  our 
summer  December  days  is  the 
advertisement  which  so  much  amused 
our  friends  in  England,  to  whom  we  had 
sent  a  Cape  paper,  of  Shady  Hats  for 
Christmas  Picnics !  but  in  our  colony 
this  is  the  great  picnic  time. 

And  Christmas  will  soon  be  here,  so 
we  provide  ourselves  with  nice  shady 
hats,  and  trim  them  lightly  and  prettily, 
in  readiness  for  a  stay  at  the  seaside. 
Many  people  like  the  more  wild  and  un- 
frequented places,  such  as  Gordon's 
Bay,  near  Sir  Lowrie's  Pass,  and  Her- 
mannspetrusfontyn  in  the  Caledon  dis- 
trict, which  is  particularly  lovely ;  and 
soon  there  will  be  a  railway  running 
close  to  it.  At  present  the  journey  is 
accomplished  by  cart  or  wagon.  There 
is  game  shooting  in  the  neighborhood 
as  well  as  fishing. 

Camping  out  for  a  few  days  is  most 
enjoyable.  Cape  Point  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  with  its  grand  scenery  and  the 
drive  over  the  hills. 

Well,  shall  we  go  to  Cape  Point  for  a 
week  during  the  Christmas  holidays  ? 
We  all  agree  it  will  be  delightful.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  party  make  arrange- 
ments with  a  farmer  living  at  Simons- 
town  over  Red  Hill  to  provide  a  tent- 
wagon  and  good  span  of  oxen.  We  also 
take  a  small  tent  for  some  of  the  party 
to  sleep  in  :  the  rest  will  sleep  in  the 
wagon, —  for  each,  rugs,  a  light  gutta- 
percha mattress  that  folds  up,  a  pillow. 
All  this,  tidily  strapped  up,  goes  down  by 
train  to  Simonstown. 

The  ladies  look  after  the  hampers,  as 
there  are  no  shops  at  Cape  Point.  We 
must  not  forget  -  anything,  least  of  all 
the  gridiron.  We  will  take  a  piece  of 
nice  corned  beef,  which  should  be  boiled 


slowly  for  four  or  five  hours  and  pressed, 
putting  a  weight  on  a  plate  turned  over 
it, —  this  is  a  nice  piece  </e  resistance, — 
and  a  leg  of  mutton  turned  into  sasaties. 
Or  we  take  the  leg  of  mutton  with  us, 
and,  when  we  outspan,  cut  it  into  chops 
to  be  cooked  on  the  gridiron  or  pronged 
stick  over  the  flame.  Of  course,  one 
caters  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
party.  Some  cold,  roasted  chickens  and 
cold  frickadel  keep  well,  wrapped  up  in 
sandwich-paper. 

Then  we  generally  can  get  fish,  a 
nice  "Hottentot"  fish  or  a  galjeon, — 
both  are  equally  nice  done  on  coals, 
just  broiled  with  the  scales  on  them. 
We  also  take  down  a  few  dozen  mutton 
patties,  which,  when  home-made,  will 
keep  for  two  days.  A  tin  canister  con- 
tains a  few  spongecakes,  buns,  moss 
bolletjes,  some  turnovers,  and  any  fruit 
that  is  in  season,  apricots,  green  al- 
monds. In  another  basket  we  pack 
some  cups  and  saucers,  teapot,  essence 
of  coffee.  Milk  we  buy  from  the  people 
living  on  the  hills.  The  kettle  for  boil- 
ing the  water  is  generally  tied  under  the 
wagon,  to  economize  space ;  and,  as  we 
walk  along,  we  collect  dry  pieces  of  wood, 
which  always  is  rather  a  scarce  article. 
Then,  if  we  have  walked  a  good  bit  and 
gathered  lovely  heather  and  other  wild 
flowers  as  well  as  wood,  we  "  wait  for 
the  wagon,  and  all  take  a  ride,"  and  so 
we  go  on  slowly,  but  merrily,  singing  and 
laughing  and  talking ;  and  at  last  Cape 
Point  is  reached,  and,  oh,  how  grand  and 
beautiful  it  looks  ! 

The  tired  oxen  are  outspanned,  the 
tent  is  pitched,  and  every  one  is  busily 
engaged  ;  and  we  are  determined  to  have 
a  very  happy  time. 

Home-made  brown  bread  keeps  for  two 
or  three   days.     We  take  some  baking- 
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powder  and  make  a  soda  loaf,  which  we 
get  the  lighthouse-keeper  to  bake  for  us, 
should  we  run  short,  but  we  hope  not 
to  do  so ;  and  don't  forget  a  few  pounds 
of  fresh  butter. 

But,  even  if  we  cannot  be  away  a  week, 
there  is  no  more  delightful  way  of  enjoy- 
ing one's  self  than  a  day  out  in  the 
veldt  during  the  lovely  weather  we  have 
at  the  Cape  from  September  to  Christ- 
mas. Supposing  we  start  for  a  picnic  to 
one  of  the  large  valleys  on  the  flats  be- 
tween Wynberg  and  Muizenberg :  some 
of  the  party  could  walk  or  cycle,  while 
those  who  prefer  driving  might  go  in  a 
Cape  cart,  in  which  would  go  the  well- 
stocked  hamper.  If  we  have  a  party  of 
twelve,  the  hamper  might  contain  two 
cold  roast  chickens  or  a  chicken  pie,  a 
loaf  of  bread,  one-half  a  pound  of  butter, 
some  salad  dressing,  lettuces  if  in  season, 
or  half  a  dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  two  dozen 
little  tartlets,  cake,  and  fruit.  In  another 
basket  we  take  half  a  dozen  cups,  a 
quart  bottle  of  the  coffee  essence,  two 
quarts  of  milk,  or  a  teapot,  tea,  and 
kettle.  We  all,  as  before,  look  for  wood 
on  arriving  at  our  destination.  If  there 
is  room  in  the  cart,  I  would  suggest  a 
few  dry  fir-cones  and  chips  of  wood 
should  be  taken.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
light  a  fire  in  the  open.  A  Kaffir  or 
Hottentot  is  wonderfully  smart  at  doing 
so.  I  have  seen  them  lighting  a  fire 
with  a  tinder-box,  and  striking  fire  from 
a  stone  they  carried  about  with  them. 
Old  stockings  (white  ones)  used  to  be  in 
great  request  to  make  the  tinder  by 
burning  it,  matches  years  ago  not  being 
within  reach  of  the  poorest. 

Break  up  the  driest  twigs,  and  get,  if 
possible,  out  of  the  wind  behind  a  bush 
or  mound.  Put  a  few  stones  under,  so 
as  to  raise  the  twigs,  and  set  alight  with 
a  match  (not  tinder-box  this  time). 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry  :  coax  it  to  burn  little 
by  little  till  the  flame  is  large  enough  to 
allow  of  thicker  pieces  of  wood,  any 
stumps,  or  dry  roots.     When  the  fire  is 


burning  well,  put  on  the  saucepan  of 
water  for  the  potatoes  or  rice :  by  the 
time  either  of  these  is  done,  say  half  an 
hour,  boiling  all  the  time,  there  ought  to 
be  hot  wood  coals  enough  to  grill  the 
sasaties.  Put  on  the  gridiron,  raising  it 
slightly,  so  that  the  coals  don't  get 
choked.  Sasaties  will  take  about  ten 
minutes  on  a  bright  fire.  Throw  a  little 
coarse  salt  over  the  coals  :  it  will  make  it 
burn  brighter.  When  the  sasaties  are 
ready,  let  the  juice  in  which  they  were 
prepared  boil  in  a  pan  or  saucepan,  and 
serve  with  the  sasaties  as  hot  as  possible. 
But,  alas  for  picnics !  Something  is 
sure  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  cooking  is 
not  always  a  perfect  success ;  and  yet 
we  seem  to  enjoy  even  the  failures  which 
we  would  grumble  over  at  home. 

When  we  get  to  the  stage  of  coffee, 
the  milk  is  boiled  and  the  cup  filled 
three  parts  with  it  and  just  an  ounce  or 
two  of  coffee  essence  added ;  and  I  may 
safely  say  that  nothing  can  be  nicer  than 
that  cup  ot  coffee,  if  the  extract  has 
been  properly  made. 

Before  we  leave,  we  will  see  every 
spark  of  fire  carefully  stamped  out. 

Now  that  railways  connect  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  travelling  by 
ox-wagon  or  cart  and  horses  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  still  there  are 
places  that  even  now  can  only  be 
reached  by  roads.  From  Malmesbury 
to  Darling,  and  then  on  to  Hopefield 
and  Saldanah  Bay,  people  travel  by  cart- 
and-four,  and  send  all  produce  to  the 
station  by  wagons.  I  have  vivid  recol- 
lections of  a  delightful  picnic  we  had 
travelling  for  a  week  from  one  place  to 
another  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  eight 
horses.  Our  party  consisted  of  eight  or 
nine,  besides  the  coachman,  who  had 
the  reins  and  whip.  There  were,  be- 
sides, two  ladies'  horses,  which  some  of 
us  rode  alternately.  It  was  in  the  lovely 
September  month,  when  most  of  the  wild 
flowers  were  out.  Starting  from  Groote 
Poste,  the    drive  goes  up  a  steep  hill. 
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All  along  the  roadside  grow  the  red 
"  Africander  "  (gladiolus)  and  "  evening 
flower "  and  the  other  sweet-scented 
shrubs,  such  as  rosemary  bushes  with 
white    blossoms,  something  like  French 


May,  only  poorer :  the  leaves  are  very 
fragrant  if  crushed,  and  are  much  appre- 
ciated as  food  by  sheep  and  goats. 
Then  there  was  the  buchu  plant,  also 
smelling  very  fragrant. 


Tea- 


cosy 


By   Mrs.   C. 

THANKS,  Mrs.  C,  I  will  have 
another  piece.  You  know  my 
weakness  for  fruit-cake. 

"  Lois  wanted  me  to  tell  you  what  a 
jolly  task  we  had  giving  her  sewing- 
class  a  Christmas  party.  You  know  sis- 
ter has  gone  week  after  week  to  H 's 

House,  where  she  has  been  teaching 
nine  little  girls  to  be  domestic.  That's 
what  she  calls  it.  Mother  says,  at  least 
it  keeps  the  children  out  of  the  streets ; 
but  /  should  say,  let  the  kids  run  :  it  is 
better  than  being  shut  up  in  the  house." 
And  my  Harvard  quarter-back  friend 
stretched  his  great  limbs  contentedly, 
while  he  gave  me  that  solemn,  yet  attrac- 
tive, glance  of  wisdom  known  only  to 
Sophomore  adolescence. 

"We  had  the  girls  come,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  the  afternoon  before  Christmas 
at  five  o'clock ;  and  they  were  there  to 
the  dot.  They  were  clean,  but  not  hand- 
some, ages  running  from  eight  to  eleven 
years;  and  they  were  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds.  Let  me  see, —  one  Finn,  two 
Poles,  one  Dutchie,  one  Swede,  two 
Irish,  one  Indian-negro,  and  one  Ger- 
man. I  shouldn't  think  they  would 
have  mixed  well ;  but  they  didn't  jar, 
anyway. 

"  They  looked  at  pictures  for  half  an 
hour,  then  filed  into  the  dining-room. 
Lois  had  taken  as  much  pains  with  the 
table  as  if  the  Duchess  of  York  were  to 
dine  with  her,  and  it  looked  lovely. 

"  There  was  a  bank  of  red  pinks  and 


Tales 

H.   Converse 


fern  in  the  centre,  with  flat  sprays  of 
holly  leaves  close  around.  The  candle- 
shades  were  while  with  green  border, 
but  the  candles  were  red.  There  were 
dishes  of  green  and  white  bonbons, 
olives,  almonds,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  you 
know.  Tiny  papier-mache  plates,  gilded, 
and  with  each  girl's  name  painted  on  in 
red,  were  for  place-cards;  and  at  each 
cover  a  bunch  of  red  pinks  tied  with 
white  satin  ribbon  was  the  finishing 
touch  for  those  young  pets. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  their  eyes  ! 

"  Speak  ?  They  didn't  dare  to  talk  at 
first :  they  just  sighed. 

"  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  the  fun  that 
I  offered  to  "  buttle  "  for  Lois,  and  she 
said  I  might  help. 

"  What  did  they  have  to  eat  ?  I'm  just 
tee-ing  off  on  that.  They  had  grape- 
fruit fixed  without  liquor,  then  creamed 
chicken  in  little  dishes  and  served  with 
buttered  finger-rolls,  then  ice-cream  and 
fancy  cakes.  It  was  just  a  simple  sup- 
per, but  all  the  thing  for  a  children's 
party. 

"  I  noticed  one  child  who  might  have 
been  pretty,  if  she  had  been  differently 
gotten  up.  She  was  plump,  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  fine  blue  eyes ;  but  her 
tow-colored  hair  was  parted,  drawn 
tightly  in  a  braid  toward  each  ear,  and 
tied  with  brick-red  bows,  which  stuck 
out  over  her  ears  in  a  most  absurd 
fashion. 

"  After  the  first  awe-struck  gasps  and 
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whispers  the  children  had  fallen  to 
finely,  and  were  eating  and  chattering 
away  to  beat  the  band.  I  took  a  wicked 
pleasure  in  serving  them  over  and  over 
again.  But  little  Red-bowed  Pig-tails  per- 
sistently refused  everything  I  passed  her. 
After  the  fifth  refusal  I  saw  big  tears 
rolling  down  those  chubby  cheeks,  so 
whispered  to  Lois,  '  What's  the  name  of 
the  white  pig-tailed  child  ? ' 

"'Olga  Blickstadt.' 

"  '  Well,  Lois,'  I  said,  '  Olga  Blickstadt 
is  crying,  and  refuses  to  eat.' 

"  Lois  got  up  and  tried  to  comfort  her, 
and  asked  what  was  the  trouble. 

"  '  Mother  said  '  —  gasp  —  '  Mother 
said  '  —  sob  —  '  that  prob'ly  you'd  have 
bread  and  butter  and  truly  milk  for  me,' 
she  wailed. 

"  '  Oh,'  said  Lois,  '  won't  your  mother 
let  you  eat  this  nice  creamed  chicken  ? ' 

"  '  I  don't  want  it,'  cried  Olga  B.  '  I 
wanted  bread  and  butter  and  milk. 
I  haven't  eaten  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter  for  as  much  as  three  weeks.' 

"  '  My  dear  child,  you  shall  have  all 
you  want,'  I  said,  and  skipped  out  for  a 
supply.  I  put  a  large  plateful  of  Nora's 
fine  bread  in  front  of  that  child,  and  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  slices  dis- 
appear. I  think,  without  exaggeration, 
that  she  must  have  eaten  eight  large 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  drunk  a 
full  quart  of  milk. 

"  She  ate  bread  and  drank  milk  right 
through  the  courses  and  only,  when  the 
others  were  eating  salted  almonds  and 
candy,  did  she  lean  back  with  a  sigh  of 
contented  fulness. 

"  Then  we  learned  that  Olga's  father 
worked  in  a  large  catering  establishment, 
and  the  family  living  came  from  pails  of 
broken  food  brought  home  after  evening 
parties.  The  children  were  apt  to  break- 
fast on  mussed  oyster  or  game  patties, 
dine  on  crushed  croquettes, —  with  or 
without  green  peas ;  and  their  habitual 
drink  was  melted  ice-creams  of  all  flavors, 
diluted  with  hot  water.     No  wonder  the 


child  wanted  truly  milk  at  her  Christmas 
party. 

"  After  supper  they  played  Going  to 
Jerusalem  and  Shaker  Dance  ;  and,  oh, 
you  ought  to  have  seen  dear  old  dad  and 
that  little  pig-tailed  Olga  do  a  cake-walk  ! 
Mother  laughed  till  she  cried. 

"  Then  we  spread  a  sheet  upon  the  floor 
between  the  rooms,  and  the  girls  were 
blindfolded  in  turn  and  tried  to  knock 
down  a  figure  of  Santa  Claus,  which  hung 
from  the  lintel.  It  was  made  from 
brown  paper,  like  those  rag  dolls  you 
buy,  stuffed  with  excelsior,  and  painted 
in  great  style  by  yours  truly.  He  had 
a  horn  of  plenty  on  his  back,  which  was 
filled  with  lace  bags,  full  of  shelled  nuts 
and  raisins,  one  for  each  child.  The 
girl  that  succeeded  in  knocking  Santa 
down  had  the  pleasure  of  distributing 
the  bags,  which  were  to  be  carried 
home. 

"  There  was  also  a  half-pound  box  of 
candy  tied  with  ribbons,  for  each  one, 
from  mother,  and  a  gift  from  Lois.  Dad 
had  a  book  for  each  of  them,  so  that  they 
went  home  loaded  down. 

"  Just  before  they  were  to  go,  father 
decided  that  he  could  not  have  Lois 
waiting  on  the  cold  street  corners  for 
cars,  so  telephoned  for  two  cabs.  Five 
of  the  kids  went  in  one  carriage  with  me, 
the  remaining  four  with  Lois. 

"  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  C,  you  never  saw  such 
set-up  youngsters  in  your  life  !  It  beat 
any  play  that  is  running  now. 

"  Wasn't  it  great,  Mrs.  C.  ?  And  what 
do  you  think  that  little  Olga  Blickstadt 
asked  Lois  ? 

"  '  Miss  Gray,  is  your  brother  a  cherry- 
bum  ? ' 

"  '  A  what  ? '  asked  Lois. 

"'A  cherrybum,'  answered  the  child. 
'  Ma  said  you  were  an  angel,  so  I  thought 
perhaps  he  was  a  cherrybum.' 

"  Holy  Smoke  !  how  I  howled  !  I  may 
be  a  cherub,  but  imagine  two  of  me ! " 
And  my  young  friend  went  up  to  the 
billiard-room  two  steps  at  a  time. 


God  Knovveth  Best 


Some   time,  when  all    life's   lessons  have  been  And   we   shall    see    how,  while  we    frown    and 

learned,  sigh, 

And  sun  and  stars  for  evermore  have  set,  God's    plans    go    on    as    best    for    you    and 

The  things  which  our  weak  judgment  here  has  me  ; 

spurned,  How,    when    we    called,    he    heeded    not    our 

The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes  cry, 

wet,  Because  his  wisdom  to  the  end  could  see. 

Will  flash  bsfore  us  out  of  life's  dark  night,  And,  even  as  prudent  parents  disallow 

As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue;  Too  much  of  sweet  to  craving  babyhood, 

And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  wrere  right  So  God,  perhaps,  is  keeping  from  us  now 

And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  love  most  Life's   sweetest    things,    because    it    seemeth 

true.  good. 

And  if,  sometimes,  commingled  with  life's  wine, 

We  find  the  wormwood,  and  rebel  and  shrink, 
Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  yours  or  mine 

Pours  out  this  potion  for  our*lips  to  drink  ; 
And,  if  some  friend  we  love  is  lying  low, 

Where  human  kisses  cannot  reach  his  face, 
Oh,  do  not  blame  the  loving  Father  so, 

But  wear  your  sorrow  with  obedient  grace  ! 

E.  B.  Browning. 


A  Little  Chrismus  Basket 

De  win'  is  hollerin',  "  Daih  you  !  "  to  de  shutters  an'  de  fiah 

De  snow's  a-sayin',  "  Got  you  !  "  to  de  groun' ; 

Fu'  de  wintah  weathah's  come  widout  a-askin'  ouah  desiah, 

An'  he's  laughin'  in  his  sleeve  at  whut  hefoun'. 

Fu'  dey  ain't  nobody  ready  wid  dey  fuel  er  dey  food, 

An'  de  money  bag  look  timid  lak,  fu'  sho'. 

So  we  want  ouah  Chrismus  sermon,  but  we'd  lak  it  ef  you  could 

Leave  a  little  Chrismus  basket  at  de  do'. 

Wha's  de  use  o'  tellin'  chillen  'bout  a  Santy  er  a  Nick, 

An'  de  sto'ies  dat  a  body  alius  tol', 

When  de  harf  is  gray  wid  ashes  an'  you  hasn't  got  a  stick 

Fu'  to  warm  dem  when  dey  little  toes  is  col'  ? 

Wha's  de  use  o'  preachin'  'ligion  to  a  man  dat's  sta'ved  to  def, 

An'  a-tellin'  him  de  Mastah  will  pu'vide  ? 

Ef  you  want  to  tech  his  feelin's,  save  yo'  sermons  an'  yo'  bref : 

Tek  a  little  Chrismus  basket  by  yo'  side. 

'Tain't  de  time  to  open  Bibles  an'  to  lock  yo'  cellah  do', 

'Tain't  de  time  to  talk  o'  bein'  good  to  men  : 

Ef  you  want  to  preach  a  sermon  ez  you  nevah  preached  befo',  • 

Preach  dat  sermon  wid  a  shoat  er  wid  a  hen. 

Bein'  good  is  heap  sight  bettah  den  a-dallyin'  wid  sin, 

An'  dey  ain't  nobody  roun'  dat  knows  it  mo'  ; 

But  I  t'ink  dat  'ligion's  sweeter  when  it  kind  o'  mixes  in 

Wid  a  little  Chrismus  basket  at  de  do'. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 
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What  Worth? 

IN  walking  past  the  young  men's 
building,  we  saw  this  notice,  "  What 
Worth  ?  "  That  the  writer  intended 
this  as  the  text  of  a  homily  to  young 
men  on  the  conduct  of  life  we  can  only 
conjecture;  but  the  question,  "What 
Worth  ?  "  Does  it  pay  ?  What  things 
are  of  most  worth?  are  made  the  test 
by  which  most  things  are  tried  to-day, 
in  forming  a  judgment  respecting  facts, 
opinions,  and  conduct  of  life.  Will  it 
pay  is  the  point  to  be  considered  first, 
in  entering  upon  any  pursuit  or  pleas- 
ure ? 

In  other  words,  in  an  economic  sense 
at  least,  utility  is  the  measure  of  value. 
Even  beauty  is  useful,  as  it  renders  a 
service  to  mankind  of  no  inferior  order. 
Hence  usefulness  of  life  may  well  be 
pondered.  What  of  worth  are  we  doing  ? 
The  kind  and  character  of  the  service 
we  render  may  not  always  be  within  our 
control,  but  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  is  an  individual  factor.  "  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,"  etc.,  is 
suggestive  of  a  guiding  principle  to 
good  service  in  any  sphere  of  activity. 
In  moments  of  perplexity  and  doubt 
many  a  woman  might  find  in  this  in- 
quiry, "  What  is  it  worth  ?  "  matter,  per- 
chance, to  ponder  with  interest  and 
profit.  "  Neither  time  nor  money  is  of 
lasting  worth,  except  as  it  is  transmuted 
into  beauty  and  joy  and  love." 

Dignified  Labor 

TO  make  the  business  of  house- 
keeping more  creditable,  it  must 
be  better  done.  Poor  service  is 
ever  dissatisfying  and  subject  to  constant 
censure.  Skill  is  everywhere  in  demand  : 
it  brings  respect  as  well  as  substantial  re- 
ward. We  have  never  heard  of  one  who 
set  a  faultless  table,  was  capable  in  the 
preparation  of  palatable  and  wholesome 
food,  whose  services  were  not  in  demand. 
Esteem  and  honor  are  to  be  won  in  skil- 
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fully  catering  to  the  primary  wants  of 
others,  even  though  those  wants  be  not 
the  most  exalted  in  character.  And 
achievement  here  calls  for  no  ordinary 
attainment.  It  means  judgment,  good 
taste,  fine  training,  and  cultivated  intel- 
ligence. The  sentiment  that  most  any- 
thing will  suffice  in  feeding  will  not  avail. 
Natural  laws  will  brook  no  violation.  In- 
telligent, painstaking  effort  alone  can  ren- 
der home  life  successful.  A  high  stand- 
ard must  be  set  to  the  mode  of  living. 

The  Business  Woman 

THERE  are  three  things,  at 
least,  that  women  should  do 
better  than  men,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  what  the  latter  may  assay  therein. 
These  are,  namely,  to  keep  house,  fash- 
ion and  make  their  own  wearing  apparel, 
and  teach  young  children.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  do  not  most  women 
prefer  that  a  man  fashion  their  tailor- 
made  gowns  and  design  their  hats  and 
bonnets,  though  fortunes  are  to  be  made 
in  either  of  these  lines  of  pursuit  as  a 
business  ?  For  it  would  seem  that  the 
skilful  tailoress  or  ^milliner  has  an  un- 
limited opportunity  to  attain  something 
more  than  a  livelihood,  even  a  lucrative 
calling ;  that  is,  provided  the  business  be 
conducted  on  an  economic  basis  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner.  Among  men's 
clothing  houses,  competition  insures  some 
choice  in  service  and  fair  prices.  Where 
women  conduct  a  similar  business,  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  mystery  about  the 
quality  of  materials  used,  and  such  an 
incongruous  schedule  of  prices,  that  the 
buyer  is  apt  to  become  disconcerted  and 
wary.  The  one  thing  that  women  are 
willing  to  do  themselves,  and  wish  done 
for  them  by  others,  cheaply,  is  house- 
keeping. 

To  attain  higher  standards  in  her 
pursuits,  woman  must  prepare  herself,  as 
man  does,  for  her  calling  in  life.  She 
must  aspire  to  do  whatsoever  she  under- 


takes invariably  better  than  man  could 
do.  Are  we  mistaken,  or  are  there  not 
too  many  women  who  are  a  little  in- 
clined to  compete  with  men  in  occupa- 
tions, where,  for  natural  reasons,  they 
must  inevitably  fail  ?  "  As  a  matter  of 
historic  fact,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
highest  civilization  has  always  been  the 
home,  and  wifehood  and  motherhood  the 
happiest  estate  of  woman." 


The  Kitchen 

AFTER  all  has  been  said,  the 
kitchen  is  the  main  part  of 
the  house  in  significance.  The 
house  without  a  well-appointed  kitchen, 
including  a  good  cooking  range,  cannot 
be  called  a  home.  It  is  not  homelike, 
but  rather  a  dormitory,  a  mere  sleeping 
place,  easily  changed  or  abandoned.  The 
hearth,  where  the  meals  were  cooked, 
whose  fires  were  never  allowed  to  die 
out,  around  which  the  tutelar  deities 
were  supposed  to  linger,  was  the  central 
feature  of  the  primitive  house.  Such 
was  the  atrium  of  the  Roman  house. 
Around  this  the  dearest  associations 
cling,  and  the  real  meaning  of  hearth 
and  dwelling-place  has  its  origin.  As 
civilization  advanced,  the  house  ex- 
panded in  size  and  elegance,  until  we 
now  have  the  modern  palatial  residence 
with  all  its  luxurious  appointments.  Still, 
the  kitchen  is  the  apartment  in  the  house 
of  no  less  importance.  Upon  its  minis- 
trations depend  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  young  and  old  alike.  Given, 
in  the  largest,  truest  sense,  a  prudent 
and  well-managed  kitchen,  and  a  happy, 
prosperous  home  is  well-nigh  assured. 

THE  first  edition  of  "  Practical 
Cooking  and  Serving  "  by  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  has  been 
sold,  and  a  second  edition  is  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  publishers.  This  is 
the  latest  complete  work  on  cookery  in 
the    market.     It    is    called    the    "  most 
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attractive  and  comprehensive  cook-book 
yet  published."  The  book  bids  fair  to 
become  a  standard  in  the  household  for 
many  years. 

What  can  be  more  appropriate  and 
useful,  as  a  Christmas  or  wedding  pres- 
ent, than  a  good  reliable  cook  book  ? 
"  Practical  Cooking  and  Serving "  not 
only  excels  in  matter  of  contents,  but  it 
is  also  finely  illustrated  by  more  than 
two  hundred  half-tone  engravings.  By 
many  the  book  has  been  styled  fascin- 
ating. 

Not  Fashionable 

Bad  health  is  going  out  of  style.  That 
is  a  startling  announcement  and  discour- 
aging to  invalids,  who  feel  that  they 
never  can  be  in  fashion. 

But,  if  you  are  an  invalid,  are  you 
so  positive  that  you  cannot  get  well  ? 
Hasn't  invalidism  become  a  habit  with 
you,  a  settled  conviction,  a  something 
too  deep  to  be  stirred  from  your  mind  ? 
If  you  are  a  confirmed  invalid,  try,  when 
nobody  is  looking  at  you,  to  sit  up 
straight.  Try  walking,  if  you  are  bed- 
ridden. Try  going  out  of  doors  every 
day,  even  if  you  are  too  feeble  to  go  out 
more  than  once  in  a  while.  Forget  all 
those  bad  feelings  in  the  glory  of  trying 
for  better  ones. 

It  was  in  England  —  that  country  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  — 
that  the  fad  for  good  health  began. 
Those  glorious  society  women  who  lead 
politics  and  rule  the  nation  were  ashamed 
to  be  ill :  they  found  sickness  too  incon- 
venient. 

Then  New  York  society  took  it  up. 
Society  "queens  "  discovered  that  a  cold 
did  not  add  to  their  attractiveness,  that 
a  rheumatic  limp  was  not  as  much  ad- 
mired as  a  graceful  gait.  They  learned 
that  people  preferred  the  cheerful  things 
of  life  to  the  doleful  ones,  and  so  they 
stopped    mourning.     Ills    were    passed 


lightly  by,  the  "  crick  "  in  the  back  for- 
gotten, and  good  health  took  the  place 
of  all. 

Good  health  is  coming  in  fashion,  ill 
health  going  out.  Even  the  doctors  feel 
it ;  for,  where  you  make  it  a  point  to  for- 
get an  ill,  it  often  disappears  from  lack 
of  encouragement. —  Fashions. 


Schools  for  Domestic  Service 
Women  are  agitating  themselves  over 
civic  matters,  over  the  political  situation, 
over  labor  conditions,  and  they  are  right 
to  do  so.  A  school  or  college  for  do- 
mestic service  would  revolutionize  our 
homes.  And,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  nurse,  who  would  have  passed  satis- 
factorily the  oral  examination  of  the  ap- 
pointed physician  or  Board  of  Control, 
mothers,  who  employed  such  service, 
could  dismiss  their  fears  while  absent 
from  their  nurseries,  and  realize  that 
their  babies  were  in  competent  hands. — 
Health  Culture. 


Rules  for  Breathing 
Here  are  some  of  the  first  rules  for 
acquiring  a  correct  method  of  breathing, 
as  given  by  a  specialist  who  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject :  — 
i .  After  retiring  at  night,  release  body 
and  mind  from  all  tension,  and  take  full 
and  regular  inhalations  through  your 
nostrils  ;  hold  the  breath  about  one  sec- 
ond ;  take  all  the  time  you  can  to  exhale 
it.  Keep  this  up  until  you  are  weary  or 
fall  asleep. 

2.  When  you  wake  in  the  morning, 
repeat  the  exercise  at  least  for  five  min- 
utes ;  longer,  if  time  permits. 

3.  During  the  day,  take  as  many  full 
respirations  as  possible,  exercising  care 
with  the  exhalations. 

While  taking  these  exercises,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  the  thought  that 
he  is  inhaling  new  life  and  power. — 
Success. 


After  Breakfast  Chat 

By  Kate  Gannett  Wells 


Christmas 


I 


Still  the  angels  sing  on  high, 

Still  the  bearded  men  draw  nigh, 

Bringing  worship  with  the  morn, 
When  a  little  child  is  born. 


WISH  there  were  more  Christmas 
recognition  of  the  official  posi- 
tion of  women,"  remarked  the 
President  of  the  Amalgamated  Female 
Workers  to  her  hostess,  a  motherly,  aver- 
age kind  of  woman,  at  whose  cosey 
breakfast  table  she  was  chatting. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Christmas  is 
for  every  one,  young  and  old,  presidents 
and  children." 

"  I  had  hoped  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation,  would  have 
taken  some  notice  of  the  increase  in  wom- 
en's official  activity  as  contrasted  with 
the  sentimentalism  of  the  past ;  but,  as  he 
didn't  and  the  Prayer  Book  can't,  I  wish 
mention  could  be  made  in  every  home 
Christmas  celebration  of  how  much  we 
owe  to  the  modern  woman." 

"  Dear  me  !"  sighed  Mrs.  Fox,  content- 
edly, as  she  fed  the  child  at  her  side 
with  lukewarm  oatmeal.  "  I'm  so  glad 
I'm  nothing  but  a  mother.  If  I  were 
official,  like  you  able-minded  women,  I 
shouldn't  have  a  bit  of  a  good  time, 
come  Christmas." 

11  It  is  not  gifts  we  want :  it  is  recogni- 
tion of  our  changed  position  as  women 
since  Christmas  began"  — 

"  It  began  in  motherhood,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Fox,  but  allowing  her  wrath 
to  evaporate  in  kissing  her  child.  "  I'd 
rather  know  how  to  cook  and  sew  than 
to    put  motions  and    pound   the   gavel. 


Baby-glory  in  the  place, 

Star-look  on  the  mother's  face, 
Psalm  within  the  mother's  heart, — 

Christmas  all  in  counterpart. 

W.    C.  Gannett. 

Nobody  wants  to  tell  her  troubles  to  you 
official  women.  It  is  only  mothers  who 
can  cure  heartaches.  I  suppose  you 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  amalgamating 
and  unionizing ;  but  I  like  people  to 
have  their  own  homes  and  individual 
Christmas  trees." 

11  You  always  get  excited,"  retorted 
Mrs.  King,  "when  any  one  speaks  of 
the  official  phase  of  to-day  which  "  — 

"  Because  it  is  disintegrating  woman- 
hood," rejoined  Mrs.  Fox. 

"  You  are  wholly  out  of  order.  Your 
point  is  not  well  taken,"  returned  Mrs. 
King.  "  Officialism  came  in  with  tailor- 
made  clothes ;  for  short  skirts  and  tight- 
fitting  garments  beget  an  official  manner 
and  impress  personality." 

"  Long,  full  skirts  are  first  rate  for 
children  who  want  to  play  Bo-peep," 
said  Mrs.  Fox,  as  for  the  third  time  she 
interrupted  her  guest  and  kissed  her 
little  girl. 

"Many  of  us  are  official,"  resumed 
her  visitor,  "  hoping  thereby  to  redeem 
the  times.  We  must  learn  to  think 
clearly,  in  order  to  put  motions.  We 
wield  the  gavel,  that  we  may  be  impar- 
tial. We  announce,  but  we  do  not  de- 
nounce. We  are  scientific  investigators 
of  truth." 

"  And  the  worst  liars  there  are,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Fox,  as  she  filled  her 
coffee-cup.      "  An    official    woman    tells 
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more  mean  lies  than  any  gossip  does  ; 
and  she  always  justifies  her  half  truths 
and  evasive  replies  and  the  inferences 
which  she  silently  permits  to  be  drawn, 
though  she  knows  they  are  false.  She 
just  has  two  kinds  of  truth,  one  for 
folks,  and  one  for  the  public  ;  and,  if 
she  is  caught  tripping,  she  doubles  up 
on  herself,  saying  she  did  not  speak  in 
her  official  capacity,  but  as  president  or 
chairman  or  something.  I  have  seen 
more  women  smirched  by  official  action 
than  by  Town  Topics.  You  officials  say 
you  want  your  way  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  organization  ;  and  so  you  keep  on 
pecking  at  any  one  you  don't  happen  to 
like,  using  parliamentary  language  of 
course,  though  it  would  be  fairer,  if  you 
would  swear  right  out,  until  she  is  just 
wretched,  and  yet  she  would  have  a 
long  string  to  wind  up  before  she  found 
out  you  held  its  end.  A  real  lie  you  can 
knock  down :  an  official  lie  is  fibroid. 
There !  I  won't  speak  another  word." 
And  she  drank  her  whole  cup  of  coffee 
without    stopping. 

"  We  were  talking  about  Christmas," 
observed  Mrs.  King,  with  strained  calm- 
ness in  her  voice,  as  she  seeded  her 
Tokay  grapes  with  what  once  had  been 
called  a  silver  nut-picker.  "  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  join  in  giving 
a  silver  gavel  to  the  club  at  its  Christmas 
reunion.  It  becomes,  then,  an  imper- 
sonal gift." 

"  Of  course  I  would,"  answered  Mrs. 
Fox,  thankful  for  any  legitimate  atone- 
ment she  could  make  for  her  outburst  of 
frankness.  "  Couldn't  I  have  both 
Cushing's  and  Mrs.  Shattuck's  parlia- 
mentary manual  bound  in  red  velvet  and 
give  them  to  the  club,  also,  at  Christ- 


mas 


}  " 


As  there  was  no  sarcasm  in  her  voice  or 
manner, —  for  she  was  genuinely  glad  to 
give  any  one  pleasure, — her  official  friend 
beamed  with  gratitude  as  she  continued 
to  bisect  her  grapes,  asking,  "  Couldn't 
you  let  me  run  in  for  a  moment  after 


Christmas  is  officially  over  at  the  club 
and  just  have  a  little  glimpse  of  home  ?  " 
Straightway  Mrs.  Fox  lifted  her  child 
from  its  high  chair  and  deposited  it  in 
Mrs.  King's  lap,  and  left  the  two  to- 
gether as  she  passed  into  the  kitchen  to 
give  the  morning  orders.  When  she 
came  back,  her  guest  and  her  little  girl 
were  playing  "  Slap  Jack "  and  "  Bo- 
peep." 

Christmas  came,  with  its  happy  sig- 
nificance and  frolicsome  mystery.  The 
manuals  had  been  duly  sent,  wreaths 
had  been  hung,  the  children  had  deliv- 
ered bundles  at  many  houses  and  had 
opened  their  own  packages,  and  there 
had  been  much  shouting  for  joy.  It  was 
twilight ;  and,  before  the  family  went  to 
the  Christmas  tree  at  grandma's,  Mrs. 
Fox  had  gathered  the  children  around 
her  to  tell  them  the  story  they  always 
loved  to  hear  of  the  little  twelve-year- 
old  boy  in  the  Jewish  temple  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  of  another 
twelve-year-old  boy  who  had  died  two 
years  ago  after  bravely  but  vainly  try- 
ing to  get  well,  but  who  was  always  in 
his  mother's  thought. 

She  told  them  how  he  had  loved  the 
Christmas  joy  of  giving,  and  worked 
and  saved  all  through  the  year  that  he 
might  have  something  to  give  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  alley  near 
their  house,  and  he  knew  them  all ; 
and  how  he  invented  surprises  for  the 
dear  ones  at  home,  and  how,  when 
Christmas  came  two  years  ago,  each 
one  had  found  a  gift  in  the  box  he  left, 
and  that  the  mamma's  gift  had  been 
a  kodak  photograph  of  their  house 
with  the  words  on  it,  "  The  Cause  of  it 
All,"  and  that  the  box  had  been  wrapt 
up  and  given  to  her  to  keep  till  Christ- 
mas. Then  she  showed  them  the  card 
that  was  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  with 
these  words  written  on  it :  "  For  you  all 
when  I  am  gone.     Don't  forget  me." 

( Concluded  on  page  22g.) 


Menus  for  December 

H  before  repast  it  sfjall  please  gou  to  grattfg  tbc  tabic  toitli  a  grace.—  Lovft  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2. 


breakfast 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food. 

Broiled  Bacon.   Potatoes  Heated  with  Milk. 

Zwiefaach.     Orange  Marmalade. 

Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Buttered  Lima  Beans  with  Parsley. 

Rye  Biscuit. 

Cranberry  Pie.     Cheese. 

Cocoa. 

cDinner 

Salted  Salmon,  Boiled.     Pickle  Sauce. 

Plain  Boiled  Potatoes. 

Escalloped  Oyster  Plant. 

Sponge  Cake  and  Custard. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


breakfast 

Quaker  Oats,  Cream. 

■•  Picked  l'p"  Salt  Codfish. 

Baked  Potatoes.      Pickles. 

Fried  Farina.     Cereal  Coi 

Luncheon 

Broiled  Oyste 

Cabbage  with  Boiled  Dressing. 

Baking  powder  Biscuit. 

Coffee. 

cDinner 

Cream  Chicken  with  Shredded 

Wheat  Biscuit.     Cranberry  Sauce. 

Mashed  Turnips. 

Buttered  Lima  Beans  (dried). 

Chocolate  Blanc  Mange.     Tea. 
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breakfast 

Malta-Vita.     Stewed  Dates.     Cream. 

Cold  Boiled  Ham.     Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Rye-meal  Muffins.     Doughnuts. 

Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Cream  of-Celery  Soup.     Crisped  Crackers. 

Potato-and-Salt  Salmon  Salad. 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Dinner 

Individual  Chicken  Pie  (One  Crust). 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mashed  Turnips.     Celery  Hearts. 

Grape-fruit  Jelly.     Whipped  Cream. 

Cake.     Tea. 


"Breakfast 

Gluten  Grits,  Cream. 

Broiled  Ham.     Apple  Sauce. 

French  Fried  Potatoes. 

Buckwheat  Griddle  Cakes,  Maple  Syrup. 

Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Hecker's  Farina,  Cream. 

Coffee  Rolls. 

Cocoa. 

dinner 

Hungarian  Beef  Stew  in  Casserole. 

Boiled  Cabbage. 

Cottage  Pudding. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


"Breakfast 

Grape-nuts,  Cream. 

Sausage.     Sifted  Apple  Sauce. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

Malta-Vita  Griddle  Cakes,  Maple  Syrup. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Dinner 

Boiled  Chicken.     Savory  Rice. 

Onions  in  Cream  Sauce.    Cranberry  Sauce. 

Cole  Slaw.     Vanilla  Ice-cream  (Junket). 

Chocolate  Syrup.     Coffee. 

Supper 

Toasted  Crackers.     Cheese. 

Canned  Fruit.     Cake. 

Cocoa. 


breakfast 

Old  Grist-mill  Toasted  Wheat,  Cream. 

Salt  Mackerel,  Broiled.     Hot  Cream. 

White  Hashed  Potatoes. 

Corn-meal  Puffs.     Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Beef  Stew,  Reheated.     Yeast  Rolls. 

Lemon  Jell-o,  Cream. 

Tea. 

"Dinner 

Mock  Bisque  Soup.     Croutons.  • 

Mutton  Chops.     Mashed  Potato. 

Canned  Peas.     Lettuce. 

Baked  Tapioca  Pudding,  Liquid  Sauce. 

Cereal  Coffee. 
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"Breakfast 

Oranges.       Baltimore  Samp,  Cream. 

Turbans  of  Fresh  Fish. 

Fish,  Bechamel  Sauce. 

Boiled  Potato  Cubes. 

Yeast  Rolls,  Reheated. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


THnner 

Oyster  Soup. 

Young  Goose,  Roasted. 

Prune  and  Apple  Stuffing. 

Mashed  Potato. 

Baked  Chestnuts,  Cream  Sauce. 

Lettuce  with  Pineapple  and 

Celery  Juliennes.     French  Dressing 

Burnt  Almond  Bavaroise 

Mince  Pie.     Bonbons.     Nuts. 

Black  Coffee. 


Supper 

Frozen  Apricots. 

Sponge  Triangles. 

Tea. 


Menus   for  Christmas   Day 

"  ft  ti}2  frfcnli  come  tmtn  tfjg  fjouse  far  pleasure 
&n&  Bear  Smite, 
f&Xgb  satmess,  ano  sfjoto  to 
l£im  Jrtentilge  JFamtlgarite." 

Breakfast 

Baked  Apples  Stuffed  with  Dates,  Cream.  Cereal. 

Broiled  Mutton  Chops.        Baked  Potatoes. 

Slices  of  Boston  Brown  Bread  Heated  in  Oven.         Parker  House  Rolls  Reheated. 

Coffee. 

Dinner 

Chicken  Broth  with  Asparagus  Tips. 

Halibut  Slices  Baked  with  Oysters.  *  Mock  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Vol-au-Vent  of  Chicken  Fillets  and  Quenelles. 

Roast  Goose.  Pruxe-and-Apple  Stuffing. 

Garnish,  Rings  of  Cooked  Apple,  Barberry  Jelly  in  Centre. 

Mashed  Turnips.  Brussels  Sprouts  in  Batter.  Tomato  Sauce. 

Roman  Punch. 

Minions  of  Venison  Tenderloin  with  Marrow.  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 

Endive  Salad.  Mince  Pie.  Xesselrode  Pudding. 

Salted  Almonds.  Candied  White  Grapes.  Coffee. 

Supper 

Berwick  Sponge  Cake  with  Custard,  etc. 
Crackers.  Xeufchatel  Cheese.  Tea. 


MENU  II. 

Breakfast 

Oranges.  Creamed  Oysters  on  Toast.  Popovers. 

Plain  Rice  Croquettes,  Maple  Syrup.        Coffee. 

Dinner 

Consomme  with  Tapioca. 

Boiled  Chicken  Halibut,  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Plain  Boiled   Potato  Balls.  Pim  Olas.  Little  Cucumber  Pickles. 

Roast  Turkey,  Chestnut  Stuffing. 

Garnish,  Maraschino  Cherries  and  Celery  Plumes. 

Panned  Sweet  Potatoes.  Celery  au  Gratin.  Flageolet  in  Cream. 

Cold  Timbales  of  Ham  in  Chicken  Aspic,  Lettuce-and-French  Dressing. 

Christmas  Plum  Pudding,  Liquid  Sauce. 

Montrose  Pudding.  Bonbons.  Coffee. 

Supper 

Oysters  on  the  Half-shell.  Graham  Bread  Sandwiches. 

Caramel  Ice-cream.  Cake.  Coffee. 


Seasonable  Redoes 


IN  all  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  When  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  level  spoonful  of  such 
material. 

Celery  Relish 
Cut  tender  heart  stalks  of  celery  into 
pieces  about  two  inches  long.  Let  crisp 
in  ice  water  to  which  a  lemon  rind  or 
a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  has  been 
added.  Meanwhile,  remove  the  fillets 
from  three  anchovies,  pick  them  fine 
with  a  silver  fork  (if  put  up  in  salt,  they 
need  to  be  freshened  before  using),  mix 
with  the  sifted  yolks  and  the  chopped 
whites  of  two  "  hard-boiled  "  eggs,  and 
add  just  enough  mayonnaise  dressing  to 
hold  the  ingredients  together.  Use  to  fill 
the  hollow  centres  of  the  celery.  Serve 
at  the  beginning  of  a  meal  as  a  /tors 
d'auvre. 


Celery   Relish,  No.  2 
Put  heart  leaves  of  lettuce   on   indi- 
vidual dishes.     Fill  each  leaf  with  tiny 
slices  of  crisp  celery  and  bits  of  anchovy 


(three  times  as  much  celery  as  anchovy), 
season  with  cayenne,  and  cover  lightly 
with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Cover  the 
mayonnaise  completely  with  straight 
rows  of  chopped  parsley,  sifted  yolk  of 
egg  (hard  boiled),  red  pepper  pod,  and 
chopped  white  of  egg  (hard  boiled). 
Serve  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  as  a 
hors  d'osuvte. 

Chicken  Consomme,  Orleans  Style 
To  one  quart  of  broth,  in  which  a 
fowl  has  been  cooked,  freed  from  fat 
and  clarified,  cook  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
tapioca  exotiquc  (very  fine  tapioca)  until 
the  tapioca  is  transparent.  Add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  celery  salt,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  onion  juice,  with  salt  and 
pepper  as  needed.  When  ready  to  serve, 
add  a  cup  of  hot  cream  and,  little  by 
little,     two     tablespoonfuls     of     butter, 
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creamed  and  mixed  with  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs.  Serve  half  a  dozen  quenelles 
in  each  plate  of  soup.  Tint  part  green, 
part  red,  and   leave  a  part  the  natural 


China  Bouillon  Cup  in  Silver  Frame 

color.     Shape  the  quenelles  in  after-din- 
ner coffee-spoons. 

Petite  Marmite 
"  Little  pot "  is  the  equivalent  in  Eng- 
lish for  the  name  used  to  designate  this 
soup.  The  name  has  reference  not  to 
the  soup  itself,  but  to  the  little  earthen 
pots  in  which  it  is  served.  Other  soups 
may  be  served  in  the  same  manner. 
Prepare  a  broth  in  the   usual  way,  using 


a   good    selection.     Cut    the    carrot   in 
slices  and,  after  cooking,  stamp  out  into 
fanciful    shapes.     Cut    the    celery    and 
string  beans  into  Juliennes  before  cook- 
ing.    Cook  each,  separately,  in  water 
or  stock.     Serve  with  strips  of  bread, 
buttered  and  browned  in  the  oven. 

Vol-au-Vent  Decorated  with 

Chicken  Fillets  and  Quenelles 

Fill  a  vol-au-vent  case  with  cooked 
chicken,  cut  in  cubes,  and  mush- 
rooms, broken  in  pieces  and  sauted 
in  butter,  mixed  with  a  thick  cream  or 
Bechamel  sauce.  Garnish  the  top 
with  chicken  fillets  and  quenelles. 

Chicken  Fillets 
Remove  the  breast  of  a  chicken,  and 
separate  it  into  large  and  small  fillets. 
Cut  the  large  fillets  into  slices  the  size 
of  the  small  fillets.  Remove  the  ten- 
dons from  the  small  fillets  and  the  skin 
from  the  large  ones.  Lay  the  fillets, 
side  by  side,  in  a  buttered  baking-pan, 
pour  in  a  little  stock,  cover  tightly  with 
an  oiled  paper,  and  cook  in  a   hot  oven 


Petite    Marmite,  Sippets  of  Toast 


beef,  veal,  a  fowl,  and  vegetables.  Re- 
move the  meat,  when  tender,  for  use  in 
made  dishes.  Clarify  the  broth,  after  it 
has  been  freed  from  fat,  and  add  to 
each  pot  of  soup  (holding  about  a  cup) 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cooked  vegetables. 


about  ten  minutes.  Dip  each  fillet  in 
the  hot  sauce  to  be  used  in  filling  the 
case,  and  set  in  place. 

Chicken  Quenelles 

IV 

Use  the  meat  on  the  breast  and  wings 


Carrot,  celery,  peas,  or  string  beans  are      of  a  chicken.     Scrape  the  pulp  from  the 
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fibre  and  pound  in  a  mortar.     To  one 
cup  of  pulp    add   half   a  cup    of   bread 
panada     and      pound      again,     adding, 
meanwhile,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
one  egg,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of    cream,    and    a    generous 
quarter  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Pass  the  mixture  through    a 
puree  sieve.     Cook  a  portion 
in  a  kettle  of  water  at  the  sim- 
mering point,  and,  if  too  firm, 
beat  in  more  cream.     If  prop- 
erly   made  this  mixture   will 
not  lack  in  consistency,  but  it 
may  be  too  firm.     If  so,  beat 
in  cream  until,  when  tested, 
the  consistency  is  agreeable. 
Shape    the    mixture    in  two 
spoons,  dessert  size,  wet  in  boiling  water. 
Slip  from  the  spoon  to  simmering  water, 
and  let  cook  about  fifteen  minutes.     The 
quenelles  may  be  decorated  with  figures 
cut  from  truffles  or  cold  pickled  tongue. 
Press  the  decorations   upon    the    upper 
side  of  the  mould  after  shaping. 


on  a  trivet  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  nearly 
one  hour.  The  cooking  may  be  done 
in  the  oven  or  on  the  top  of  the  range. 
Unmould  on   a   serving-dish,  first  drain- 


Vol-au-Vent  with  Fillets  and  Quenelles 

Border    of   Veal    Forcemeat    with 
Ouenelles  and  Peas 

(V 

Make  twice  the  quantity  of  forcemeat 
given  above,  using  veal  from  the  fillet 
instead  of  chicken.  With  a  bag  and 
tube,  pipe  this  into  a  well-buttered,  con- 
cave border  mould.     Let  poach  standing 


Border  of  Veal  Forcemeat  with  Peas,  Quenelles,  etc. 


ing  off  any  liquid  there  may  be  in  the 
mould.  Fill  the  centre  with  canned 
peas,  made  hot  and  flavored  with  a  little 
chopped  mint.  Add  also  salt,  black 
pepper,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Dispose  fillets 
of  chicken  and  chicken  quenelles  against 
the  peas.  Or  prepare 
veal  quenelles,  let- 
ting them  cook  about 
forty  -  five  minutes, 
and  omit  the  fillets. 

Bread  Panada 

I  Soak  white  bread, 

free    from    crust,    in 

cold  water  to  cover, 

until    well   softened. 

Then    turn    into    a 

napkin,    and     press 

out  the  water.     Add 

to  the  bread  milk  or 

white    stock,    and 

cook  and  stir  until  a  paste  is  formed  that 

clings  together  and  leaves  the  sides  of 

the    pan.     Cook    a  few    moments,   then 

beat  in  one  egg,  and  use  as  above. 

Chicken  for  a  Convalescent 
Cook  fillets  of  chicken  breast  as  above, 
and  let  cool  under  a  weiffht     Cook  the 
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remainder  of  the  chicken  in  about  three 
cups  of  water,  adding,  at  the  last,  a  few 
slices     of     carrot,     celery,     and    onion. 


Pastry  Cup  with  Sweetbreads  and  Mushrooms 
(see  page  225) 

Strain,  and,  when  cold,  remove  the  fat. 
Mix  the  stock  with  the  crushed  shell 
and  slightly-beaten  white  of  an  egg, 
three-fourths  a  package  of  gelatine,  soft- 
ened in  three-fourths  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  a  little  salt,  also,  if  approved,  one 
or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  light-colored 
sherry.  Let  heat  gradually,  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  boil  five  minutes.  Set  on 
the  back  of  the  range  to  settle,  and  then 
strain  through  a  cheese-cloth.  Pour  a 
few  spoonfuls  into  a  mould  standing  in 
crushed  ice  and  water.  When  set,  but 
not  firm,  decorate  with  fig- 
ures cut  from  poached  white 
of  egg  (snow  eggs  without 
sugar).  Make  these  firm 
with  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
jelly,  cover  with  more  aspic, 
and,  when  this  has  set,  dis 
pose  upon  it  about  four  fil- 
lets. Press  figures  from  egg, 
dipped  in  aspic,  against  the 
chilled  sides  of  the  mould, 
and,  when  these  are  set,  fill 
the  mould  with  the  aspic. 
Garnish  with  lettuce  at  serving 


peel,  chopped  fine.      Then  beat  in,  grad- 
ually, one    cup   of   sugar,   and  continue 
beating,  until    all   is   very   light.      Then 
sift  in  two  cups  of  sifted  flour,  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder.     Beat 
thoroughly,  then    add    half  a    pound 
of  blanched  almonds,  split  in  halves. 
Turn    into    narrow   tins,    having    the 
mixture  a  generous  half-inch  in  depth. 
Bake     about     twenty  -  five     minutes. 
When  baked    and    cold,    spread   the 
bottom  —  the     cake    is    inverted  — 
with  confectioner's  sugar,  mixed  to  a 
paste    with    boiling    water,    adding, 
meanwhile,    two    ounces    of    melted 
chocolate  and  a  teaspoonful   of  vanilla. 
Score  the  frosting  down  the  centre  with 
the  large  end  of   a  pastry  tube,  having 
one  scoring  overlap  another,  and  fill  the 
scorings    with    white    icing.     To    serve, 
cut  the  cake  in  slices. 

Montrose  Pudding 
Scald  one  pint  of  cream  in  a  double 
boiler.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and 
beat  in,  gradually,  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
few  grains  of  salt.  Cook  in  the  hot 
cream  until  the  mixture  coats   the  spoon 


Chicken  Fillets  for  a  Convalescent  (see  page  219) 


Nuremberg  Gingerbread 
Beat  four  eggs   until  very  light,  with- 
out  separating.     Add  a   teaspoonful    of 
mace,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves, 
and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  candied  orange 


lightly,  strain,  and,  when  cold,  begin  to 
freeze.  When  half  frozen,  add  a  second 
pint  of  cream,  beaten  very  light,  and 
finish  freezing.  Use  a  portion  of  the 
ice  to  line  a  melon  or  bombe  mould ;  fill 
the  centre  with  strawberry  sherbet,  using 
nearly   a   pint ;    cover    with    the    frozen 
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cream  mixture,  filling  the  mould  to  over- 
flow ;  press  the  cover  down  over  a  piece 
of  wrapping  paper,  spread  over  the   top 


Madeira  Layer  Cakes  with  Jelly,  Chocolate 
Icing,  Cherries,  etc. 

of  the  cream.  Let  the  mould  stand, 
buried  in  ice  and  salt,  two  hours.  Use 
three  [measures  of  ice  to  one  of  salt. 
Serve  with 

Custard  Sauce 
Make  a  boiled  custard  of  one  pint  of 
cream,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  sugar. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
gelatine,  softened  in 
cold  water,  strain 
and  cool.  At  serv 
ing,  flavor  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  o  f 
brandy,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sherry, 
and  one  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.  The 
sauce  should  be  icy 
cold. 

Madeira  Cakes 
Cream  half  a  cup 
of  butter ;  add  grad- 
ually half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  beat  until 
very  light.  Then  add  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  beating  again  very  thoroughly.  Add 
the  second  yolk  of  an  egg,  and,  after 
beating  this  in  thoroughly,  a  tablespoonful 
of  brandy  and  one  cup  of  sifted  flour,  sifted 
again  with   two    level    tablespoonfuls  of 


cornstarch  and  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder.  Lastly,  add  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  dry,  and,  when 
thoroughly  beaten,  bake  in  small  tins  of 
fanciful  shape.  Ice  with  confectioners' 
icing  or  with  boiled  icing,  flavored  with 
lemon  or  maraschino.  Decorate  with 
nuts,  candied  cherries,  or  stoned  raisins. 
The  raisins  may  be  pressed  flat  and  cut 
in  fanciful  shape.  The  cake  may  also 
be  baked  in  layers  and  put  together  with 
currant  or  other  jelly.  Cover  the  top 
with  chocolate  icing.  Decorate  with 
boiled  icing,  using  the  cord  tube.  Put  a 
cherry  in  the  centre  of  the  decoration. 
When  baked  in  a  sheet,  the  cake  may 
be  cut  in  pieces,  covered  with  white 
icing,  and,  for  a  musical  entertainment, 
be  decorated  with  chocolate  icing  in 
the  form  of  a  bar  of  music.  Small 
round  or  oval  cakes  are  pretty  deco- 
rated with  almonds,  blanched,  sliced, 
and  browned  in  the  oven.  The  al- 
monds may  be  put  on  to  simulate  a 
daisv. 


Cakes  decorated  with  Bar  of  Music 


Sponge  Triangles 
Boil  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  water,  until  it  threads 
when  dropped  from  the  tip  of  a  spoon, 
and  pour  in  a  fine  stream  onto  three 
whole   eggs    and    two    additional    yolks, 
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beaten  together  until  quite  thick.  Beat 
until  cold,  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice  and  a  grating  of  lemon  rind, 


centre.  Pare  the  apples,  fill  the  centres 
with  marmalade,  dip  the  corresponding 
pieces  of  apple  with  stem  adhering  into 


Apple  Fritters  en  Surprise 


and  fold  in  half  a  cup  of  flour.  Bake  in 
tins  shaped  for  the  purpose.  Cover  the 
sides  of  the  cakes  lightly  with  boiled 
frosting,  and  sprinkle  with  fine-chopped 
pistachio  nuts.  One-fourth  a  cup  of 
flour  (scant  measure)  may  take  the  place 
of  the  two  yolks  of  egg. 

Apple  Fritters  en  Surprise 
Select  seven  or  eight  apples  that  will 
cook    quickly     (mellow    greenings    are 


fritter  batter,  and  press  them  into  place. 
Dip  the  apples  in  fritter  batter,  covering 
every  portion,  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  They 
will  require  six  or  eight  minutes  cook- 
ing. Drain,  and  dust  with  powdered 
sugar. 

Fritter  Batter 
Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  until  thick  and 
light-colored.       Add    one-fourth    a    cup 
of   milk,    gradually,    and    stir,    little    by 


Cake  with  Snow  Eggs  and  Custard 


good  for  this  purpose).  Cut  out  the 
stems  together  with  a  round  piece  of 
apple,  and  clean  out  the  core  carefully. 
Cut  out  the  blossom  end,  but  do  not  cut 
deep  enough  to   meet  the  cavity  in  the 


little,  into  half  a  cup  of  flour  and  a  few 
grains  of  salt  sifted  together.  Stir  in 
also  one  teaspoonful  of  oil,  and  set  aside 
an  hour  or  more.  When  ready  to  use, 
add  the  white  of  one  egg,  beaten  dry. 
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Cake  with  Snow  Eggs  and  Custard 
Dispose  Berwick  or  other  sponge  cake, 
cut    in    slices,    in    glass    serving-dishes, 
and  pour  over  the  cake  a   cold,  boiled 
custard,    flavored    to   taste.       Set    a 
snow    egg  on  the  top  of  each  slice  of 
cake.     Set  a  few  bits  of  fruit  jelly  — 
currant,  quince,  or  crab-apple,  etc., — 
around    the    eggs   on   the    cake,    and 
sprinkle  with  chopped  pistachio  nuts 
or  with  chopped  almonds  browned  in 
the  oven. 

Ingredients  for  Boiled  Custard 
One    pint    of    rich    milk,    one    tea- 
spoonful    of    cornstarch,    one-third    a 
cup  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  a  few  grains  of  salt. 

Snow  Eggs 
Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  until  very 
foamy,  but  not  quite  dry.  Gradually  beat 
into  the  eggs  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
beating  until  very  light  and  dry,  then 
fold   in    four    tablespoonfuls    of    sugar. 


Cake  with  Snow  Eggs,  No.  2 
Cut  the  cake  in  small  cubes.     Cut  a 
firm    jelly,    crab-apple    or    plain    apple, 
into  slices,  and  stamp  out   into  figures. 


Date  Ginger  and  Nut  Confections 

Partly  fill  a  glass  cup  with  the  prepared 
cake  and  jelly,  and  turn  in  custard  to 
fill  the  cup.  Set  a  snow  egg  on  top, 
and  decorate  as  before.  Serve  thor- 
oughly chilled. 


Little  Date  Puddings  —  Hard  Sauce 


Shape  in  two  soup  or  tablespoons,  wet  in 
boiling  water,  and  poach  about  ten  min- 
utes in  water  just "  off  the  boil."  Remove 
with  a  skimmer,  and  drain  before  use. 


Date  Pudding 
Pass  one  pound  of  stoned  dates  and 
half  a  pound  of  suet  together  through  a 
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food-chopper.  Sift  in  one  cup  of  flour, 
half  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
ginger  and  cinnamon,  and  a  scant  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  thoroughly,  then 
add  one  cup  of  soft  bread  crumbs,  half  a 
cup  of  milk,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Turn  into  buttered  individual  moulds, 
and  steam  two  hours.  To  serve,  deco- 
rate with  holly  and  surround  with  hard 
sauce.  Figs,  stoned  raisins,  currants, 
candied  peel,  prunes,  or  nuts,  alone,  or 
in  combination,  may  replace  the  dates. 

Liquid  Sauce  for  Date  Pudding 
Cook  one  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar  and 
half  a  cup  of  water  about  six  minutes. 
Remove  from  the  fire.  Add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  or  vanilla  extract,  or 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy  or 
wine,  and  a  few  grains  of  salt  or  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter. 

Boiled  Caramel  Icing 
Boil  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  water  until  the  syrup 
threads.  In  the  mean  time,  cook  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  sugar  to  the  caramel 
stage.  Add  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  boiling  water,  and  cook  until  the 
caramel    is    dissolved.     When   the    first 


sugar  and  water  are  boiled  to  the 
thread  stage,  add  the  liquid  caramel, 
and,  if  not  now  at  the  thread  stage,  con- 
tinue cooking  until  that  stage  is  reached  ; 
then  pour  in  a  fine  stream  on  to  the 
white  of  one  egg.  beaten  until  very 
foamy,  but  not  dry.  Beat,  occasionally, 
until  cold,  then  spread  a  part  over  the 
cake,  and  with  forcing  bag  and  tube 
"  pipe "  the  remainder  upon  the  cake. 
Use  candied  cherries  and  pieces  of  cit- 
ron to  secure  the  Christmas  colors  in 
the  decoration,  or  use  a  few  halves  of 
nut  meats. 

Date-Ginger-and-Nut  Confections 
Remove  the  stones  from  choice  dates, 
and  chop  together  equal  measures  of 
preserved  ginger  and  blanched  nuts 
(hickory,  pecan,  or  almond).  Mix  with 
fondant  or  a  paste  of  confectioner's 
sugar  and  ginger  syrup.  Use  only 
enough  fondant  or  paste  to  hold  the 
ingredients  together.  With  this  mixture 
fill  the  open  space  in  the  dates,  cover 
securely,  and  roll  in  granulated  sugar. 
Or  let  the  mixture  project  slightly,  and 
insert  in  it  half  a  blanched-and-browned 
or  candied  almond.  Use  chopped  al- 
monds with  the  ginger. 


Concave  Border  Mould.      Individual  Pudding  and  Ice  Moulds 


Recipes  from   Public  Demonstrations, 
Boston  Cooking  School 


Pastry  Cups  with  Sweetbread  and 
Mushrooms 
Roll  puff  paste  to  the  thickness  of  one- 
eighth  an  inch.  With  this  cover  individ- 
ual moulds.  Also  cut  out  covers  for  the 
moulds  and  rounds  a  little  larger  than 
the  moulds,  upon  which  the  cups  may 
rest.  Prick  the  paste,  chill  thoroughly, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Remove  the 
paste  from  the  moulds,  and  set  into  de- 
pressions made  in  the  centre  of  the 
rounds.  Fill  the  cups  with  cooked 
sweetbreads  and  mushrooms,  cut  in 
small  pieces  and  reheated  in  a  thick 
white  sauce,  seasoned  with  paprika  and 
Worcestershire  sauce.  In  making  the 
sauce,  use  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  to 
each  cup  of  liquid.  Allow  one  generous 
cup  of  solid  material  to  a  scant  cup  of 
sauce.  Dispose  three  small  triangles  of 
cooked  paste  above  the  mixture  in  the 
cups.     See  illustration,  page  220. 

Game  en  Casserole 
Individual  casseroles  of  Japanese  make 
were  used  for  this  dish.  The  birds  were 
yellow  legs,  costing  sixty  cents  per  dozen. 
Two  were  served  in  each  casserole.  The 
lesson,  being  a  puff-paste  lesson,  before 
serving  the  dish  the  covers  were  removed 
and  triangles  of  paste  put  in  the  place 
of  the  covers.  Parboil  the  required 
number  of  birds  ten  minutes,  drain,  and 
saute  in  hot  bacon  fat.  Remove  the 
birds,  and  in  the  fat  saute  half  a  cup 
of  carrots,  cut  in  julienne  strips,  and 
half  an  onion  chopped  fine.  Heat  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  bacqn  fat  in  a  sauce- 
pan, add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
and  cook  until  brown,  then  add  gradu- 
ally one  cup  and  a  half  of  rich  brown 
stock.     Stir  and  cook  until  boiling.     Put 


a  few  pieces  of  the  prepared  vegetables 
in  each  casserole.  On  these  dispose  the 
birds.  Add  the  remainder  of  the  vege- 
tables, and  pour  the  sauce  around  the 
birds.  Put  the  covers  in  place,  and  bake 
until  the  birds  are  tender.  Before  serv- 
ing, season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  sherry  wine  to  each  dish. 

Kidneys  with  Bacon 
Brown  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  add 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  cook  until 
well  browned.  Add  gradually  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  rich  brown  stock,  and  season 
to  taste  with  onion  juice,  salt,  paprika,  and 
Worcestershire  sauce.  Stir  into  the  sauce 
a  generous  cup  of  lambs1  kidneys  that 
have  been  soaked  in  cold  salted  water 
one  hour,  simmered  in  boiling  water 
five  minutes,  and  then  cut  into  thin 
slices.  Serve  the  salpicon  on  slices  of 
buttered  toast  or  in  bread  boxes.  Serve 
a  curl  of  bacon  on  the  top  of  each  por- 
tion. The  kidneys  need  be  cooked  five 
minutes,  or  several  hours.  An  inter- 
mediate time  is  not  satisfactory. 

Stuffed  Fillets  of  Fish 
Separate  thin  slices  of  halibut  into 
fillets.  From  the  fillets  cut  out  an 
even  number  of  rounds  of  the  same 
size.  Reserve  the  trimmings  for  a 
dish  of  creamed  fish.  Sprinkle  the 
rounds  of  fish  with  salt,  lemon  juice, 
onion  juice,  and  oil,  and  set  aside  for 
an  hour,  then  drain  and  spread  one 
side  of  each  with  hot  mashed  potato. 
Put  together  in  pairs,  fastening  with 
tiny  wooden  skewers  (toothpicks)  first 
dipped  in  melted  butter.  Roll  the 
stuffed  fillets  in  flour,  then  brush  over 
with  egg,  and  roll  in  crumbs.  Fry  in 
deep  fat.     Serve  with 
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Piquant  Sauce 
Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
cook  until  frothy,  then  add  gradually 
half  a  cup,  each,  of  chicken  stock  and 
cream.  Scald  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  half  a  tablespoonful  of  fine- 
chopped  onion,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  one  minute.  Add  to  the  sauce 
with  one  tablespoonful,  each,  of  fine 
chopped  pickle  and  capers  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar. 

Cream  Omelet  with  Herbs 
Chop  fine  two  or  three  leaves,  each, 
of  green  tarragon,  summer  savory,  sweet 
marjoram,  and  parsley  (more  or  less  may 
be  used  according  to  individual  prefer- 
ence). Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
until  light.  Add  the  chopped  herbs,  a 
generous  fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
dash  of  pepper,  and  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream,  then  fold  in  the  stiff-beaten 
whites  of  four  eggs,  and  turn  into  a  hot 
omelet  pan,  in  which  there  is  about  a 
tablespoonful  of  olive  oil  or  melted 
butter.  Let  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
hot  range  about  two  minutes,  then 
move  into  the  oven.  When  the  egg 
has  become  set, —  to  determine  this, 
cut  down  into  the  omelet  with  a  knife, — 
score  the  top  at  right  angles  to  the  han- 
dle of  the  pan,  fold,  and  turn  onto  a  hot 
dish.     Serve  with 

Horseradish  Sauce 
Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  cook 
until  frothy,  then  add  a  few  drops  of 
onion  juice,  three-fourths  a  cup  of  cream, 
and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  milk.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  add  half  a  cup 
of  grated  horseradish. 

Sultana  Croquettes 
Make  a  sauce  of  three  tablespoonfuls 


of  butter,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  three-fourths  a  cup  of  cream.  Add 
two  tablespoonfuls,  each,  of  wine  and 
brandy,  half  a  cup  of  Sultana  raisins 
soaked  in  brandy,  half  a  cup  of  chopped 
nuts,  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each, 
of  cinnamon  and  salt.  Turn  into  a  dish, 
and  set  aside  to  become  cold.  Then 
shape  into  small  croquettes,  roll  in 
crumbs,  dip  in  beaten  egg%  and  again 
roll  in  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 
Serve  with 

Claret  Sauce 
Dilute  one  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of 
arrow-root  (half  a  tablespoonful  of  flour 
or  three-fourths  a  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch may  be  substituted,  but  the  arrow- 
root gives  the  clearest  and  most  trans- 
parent sauce)  with  cold  water  to  pour. 
Add  one  cup  of  claret  and  two-thirds  a 
cup  of  sugar,  and  let  cook  five  min- 
utes. 

Pear  Fritters 
Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Add 
gradually  half  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and 
stir,  little  by  little,  into  a  cup  of  flour 
sifted  with  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar. 
Stir  in,  also,  one  tablespoonful,  each,  of 
brandy  and  ginger  syrup.  Let  stand 
two  hours.  Then  add  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Dip  pears,  pared 
and  cut  in  quarters,  into  the  batter,  cov- 
ering each  quarter  carefully  with  batter, 
and  fry  in  deep  fat.     Serve  with 

Ginger  Sauce 
Dilute  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cornstarch 
with  water  to  pour,  and  cook  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup,  each,  of  brandy  and  ginger 
syrup  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice.  Cook  five  minutes.  Then  add 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  fine-chopped  ginger, 
a  few  gratings  from  the  rind  of  a  lemon, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  butter. 


In  Reference  to  Menus,  Recipes,  etc. 

AT  the  plainest,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid  of  these  entertainments  [dinners],  everything  pre- 
sented ought  to  be  as  good,  as  well  cooked,  and  as  nice  as  possible ;  but  the  style  of  service 
ought  to  be  varied,  rising  from  the  simple,  in  elegant  succession,  to  the  sumptuous,  for  real  taste 
does  not  indiscriminately  present  turtle  and  venison  on  every  occasion. —  Beaitvilliers. 


AT  this  season,  when  entertaining 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  each 
woman  is  trying  to  vie  with  her 
neighbor  in  the  magnificence  of  her  so- 
cial functions,  the  thought  of  Beauvilliers, 
noted  above,  is  not  without  value. 

The  observance  of  propriety  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  affairs  sounds  the  keynotes 
of  innate  refinement  and  intelligence  in 
the  hostess.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the 
most  grand  and  stately  functions  are  the 
most  pleasurable.  An  invitation  to  one 
of  these  may  gratify  one's  pride  and  the 
affair,  when  fittingly  carried  out,  may 
appeal  to  one's  taste  ;  but  it  is  at  the 
informal  little  dinner,  where  a  few  con- 
genial friends  are  met,  or  at  the  family 
reunion,  where  the  ever-changing  out- 
ward forms  and  observances  of  etiquette 
are  not  felt  to  be  burdensome,  that  the 
world  at  large  finds  pleasure. 

Christmas  is  children's  day;  and,  where 
these  are  included  in  the  household,  the 
dinner,  the  gifts,  and  the  merry-makings 
are  planned  with  their  pleasure  in  view. 
Let  the  children  receive,  but  let  them 
also  give.  And  the  day  in  all  its  ob- 
servances should  be  made  to  embody 
the  Christmas  spirit  of  peace  and  good 
will. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country  appro- 
priate Christmas  decorations  are  easily 
secured,  in  the  Christmas  colors  of 
green,  red,  and  white.  A  summer  in 
the  country  affords  opportunity  for  the 
accumulation  of  rich  treasures  in  white, 
everlasting,  pussy-toes,  milkweed  pods, 
and  balls  of  thistledown.  These  make 
effective  decorations ;  and  yet  they  are 
rarely  seen.  Holly,  mistletoe,  laurel,  and 
ground-pine,  with  fir,  balsam,  spruce  and 


hemlock  can  be  obtained  of  florists, 
where  their  habitat  is  not  readily  acces- 
sible. The  presence  of  these  has  come 
to  be  identified  with  Christmas. 


In  many  places  this  year,  as  never 
before,  the  subject  of  fuel  for  cooking  is 
a  troublesome  one.  In  this  connection 
we  are  often  asked,  "  Cannot  two  or 
three  chops  or  a  bit  of  steak  be  broiled 
over  one  of  the  top  burners  of  a  gas 
range  ?  "  To  such  inquiries  we  would 
say,  "  Yes,  perfectly  as  far  as  the  cook- 
ing is  concerned  ;  but  the  house  is  filled 
with  the  odor  and  smoke  of  dripping  fat." 
Why  not  try  pan  broiling?  Heat  the 
frying-pan  "  hissing  hot,"  rub  it  over 
with  a  bit  of  fat  from  the  edge  of  the 
meat,  lay  the  meat  in  the  pan,  and, 
when  seared,  turn  and  sear  the  other 
side.  Repeat  the  turning  until  cooked. 
Chops  three-fourths  an  inch  thick  will 
cook  in  about  six  minutes.  Then  let 
the  chops  rest  in  the  pan,  on  the  fat 
around  the  meat,  until  this  is  nicely 
browned.  For  a  change,  steak  may  be 
cooked  after  another  fashion.  Pass 
steak  from  the  top  of  the  round  through 
a  meat-chopper.  Chop  at  the  same 
time  a  thin  slice  of  onion  for  each  two 
pounds  of  beef.  Turn  into  a  large 
frying-pan,  heated  as  before.  Stir,  and 
cook  until  the  red  color  disappears. 
Then  add  a  little  butter,  hot  water,  salt 
and  pepper;  and,  when  the  water  again 
boils,  the  meat  is  cooked.  Serve  with 
potatoes,  in  some  form. 

For  the  large  and  small  cakes  (shown 
on  our  cover),  frosted  with  caramel  icing, 
a  plain  cup-cake  mixture  was  used  ;  and 
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chopped  walnuts  were  added.  After 
spreading  the  cakes  lightly  with  frosting, 
the  remainder  was  piped  upon  them 
with  bag  and  star  tube.  The  large  cake 
was  also  decorated  with  cherries  and  cit- 
ron.    The  sponge  triangles  —  a  "  boiled 


sponge  cake  "  mixture  —  are  particularly 
delicate  and  less  dry  than  the  usual 
sponge  cake.  If  the  extra  fourth  a  cup 
of  flour  be  used  instead  of  the  extra 
yolks  of  eggs,  the  measure  needs  be 
scant. 


Whey  Bread 

By  Hattie  Burton  Michael 


THERE  are  fashions  in  bread- 
making  as  in  everything  else. 
Some  become  standards,  if  only 
in  certain  localities,  while  others  are 
passing  fancies ;  though  each  may  have 
its  merits.  We  are  in  an  epoch  of 
quickly  raised  breads ;  for  we  study  to 
save  time,  and  have  nearly  reached  per- 
fection in  the  art  of  bread-making. 

Few  care  to  experiment  with  the  old 
recipes,  many  of  which  are  unknown 
to  the  present  generation.  The  older 
housekeepers  can  recall  when  Parker 
House  rolls  first  appeared  in  nearly 
every  household,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  they  were  brought  by  the  rivalry 
to  excel  in  lightness  and  whiteness. 

Salt-rising  bread  was  popular  fifty  years 
ago,  especially  in  the  West,  where  it  no 
doubt  became  a  necessity  at  times ;  for 
neighbors  were  far  apart,  and,  if  the 
yeast  gave  out,  borrowing  was  impos- 
sible, nor  was  the  material  for  producing 
a  new  supply  attainable  on  short  notice. 
The  success  of  salt-rising  bread  was  not 
always  assured ;  for  it  did  not  depend 
on  the  salt  it  contained,  but  on  the 
amount  and  kind  of  wild  yeast  plant 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  where  it  stood. 
The  dough  or  batter  had  an  affinity  for 
the  germs,  which  were  gathered  unto 
itself, —  a  culture,  pure  and  simple  fre- 
quently, of  bacteria  not  listed  as  yeast. 
Aerated'  bread  had  its  day,  but  it  was 
impracticable  for  production  at  home. 


Whey  bread  is  delicious,  whether  it 
be  made  from  sour  milk  whey  or  the 
whey  produced  by  the  action  of  rennet 
in  sweet  milk.  The  sour  milk  whey 
must  be  produced  from  milk  at  the  stage 
of  perfection  for  cottage  cheese  ;  that  is, 
not  having  stood  long  enough  to  become 
bitter,  ropey,  or  wheyed  without  scald- 
ing. The  two  former  stages  are  pro- 
duced by  an  objectionable  bacteria  in 
the  souring  of  milk  for  cottage  cheese  or 
bread. 

Sour  Milk  Whey  Bread 
Scald  three  pints  of  sour  milk,  until 
the  whey  and  curd  separate,  and  strain 
the  whey  through  two  thicknesses  of 
cheese-cloth.  When  cool,  to  one  quart 
of  whey  add  one-half  a  cake  of 
compressed  yeast,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Let  rise 
over  night.  Before  moulding  in  the 
morning,  add  half  a  level  teaspoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  hot  water.  This  makes  the  bread 
lighter  and  whiter,  though  it  will  not 
be  sour  if  omitted.  Mould  stiff,  and 
let  rise  again.  Then  form  in  loaves, 
which  must  rise  quickly  in  the  tins, 
and  bake.  This  bread  will  not  be 
sour,  as  the  term  sour  bread  is  used ; 
but  it  will  have  a  hardly  perceptible 
acid  flavor,  like  some  of  the  European 
breads,   which    is    claimed    to    be    most 
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wholesome  as  an  aid  to  digestion.  This 
is  a  moist  and  spongy  bread,  which  keeps 
well. 

Sweet  Milk  Whey  Bread 
To  one  quart  of  sweet  milk  add  two 
tablets  of  rennet,  dissolved  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water.  Let  stand  in  a 
warm  place  three  or  four  hours,  until 
the  milk  has  set  or  become  thick.  Then 
cut  the  curd  with  a  knife  into  inch 
cubes.  Set  the  dish  containing  the 
curd  into  another  of  warm  water  and 
slowly  scald,  until  the  curd  and  whey 
separate.  Strain  through  two  thick- 
nesses of  cheese-cloth,  squeezing  the 
curd  dry.  Add  one  level  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  the  whey  when  cool  and 
one-half  a  compressed  yeast  cake.  Stir 
in  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  beating 
well.  Then  add  more  flour,  until  it  can 
be  moulded  without  sticking  to  the 
board.  Let  rise  over  night.  Form  into 
loaves,  and,  when  light,  bake.  Give  a 
little  longer  time  in  baking  whey  bread 
than  to  ordinary  loaves. 


(Concluded  from  page  214.) 

The  door-bell  had  rung,  and  Mrs.  K  in- 
had  come  in,  unseen  by  any  of  them. 
But  she  saw  them  touch  the  card  ten- 
derly as  the  mother  passed  it  to  each  of 
her  children,  who  clung  to  her  and  to 
each  other  as  they  listened  to  her  happy 
tales  of  him  they  loved  so  much  ;  for  she 
would  not  lessen  their  Christmas  joy, 
only  weave  into  it  the  thought  of  their 
brother  as  with  them  still. 

As  they  rose  to  leave  the  room  Mrs. 
King  came  forward,  and  whispered,  "If 
I,  too,  had  had  a  boy,  perhaps  I  never 
should  have  been  official." 

"  But  there  are  still  so  many  boys 
who  need  a  mother  at  Christmas,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Fox. 

"  Help  me  to  find  one.  It  will  be 
better  than  being  president,"  came  the 
low  answer. 

"  Be  both,"  urged  her  friend.  "  Pres- 
idents are  necessary  as  well  as  mothers. 
If  we  keep  Christmas  in  our  hearts  all 
the  year  round,  we  can't  ever  be  official, 
only  motherly." 


Couldn't  Shake   Her   Faith 


There  is  an  old  Canadian  story  of  a  fam- 
ished widow  praying  aloud  for  bread  for 
herself  and  hungry  children.  A  rather 
wild  villager,  returning  home  from  an 
evening  at  the  inn,  overheard  the  woman's 
intercessions.  He  had  with  him  a  couple 
of  loaves  that  he  was  taking  home,  and, 
being  kind-hearted,  scrambled  up  the  low 
thatched  roof,  dropped  a  loaf  down  the 
chimney,  and  it  rolled  out  from  the  fire- 
place in  front  of  the  kneeling  woman. 


Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she 
changed  her  prayer  from  supplication  to 
one  of  thanks  to  God  for  the  seeming 
miracle.  The  man,  listening  at  the 
chimney,  thought  the  Lord  was  getting 
more  credit  than  he  deserved,  so  shouted 
down, — 

"  'Twas  na'  the  Lord,  but  the  de-il !  " 
"  Na,  na,"  said  the  widow,  "  the  Lord 
sent  it;    but  the  de-il  may  ha'  brought 
it." 


'"T^HIS  DEPARTMENT  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use 
X    of  our  subscribers.     Questions  relating  to  menus  and 
recipes,  and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domes- 
tic economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by  the 
editor.     Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us 
before  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  the  an- 
swers are  expected  to  appear.     In  letters  requesting  answer 
by  mail,  please  enclose  postage  stamp  ;  for  menus,  $1.     Ad- 
dress queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  Boston  Cooking- 
School    Magazine,   372    Boylston    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Queries  & 

Answers 

Query  680. —  Mrs.  L.  C,  Cincinnati : 
"  Kindly  give  explicit  directions  for  the 
cleansing  and  preparation  for  the  table  of 
lettuce,  celery,  and  grape-fruit." 

Preparation  of  Grape-fruit  for 

Table  Use 
When  the  pulp  of  grape-fruit  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  skin,  and  then  re- 
placed for  serving,  the  work  needs  be 
done  with  great  care,  or  the  fruit  will  not 
look  appetizing.  If  possible,  use  for 
this  purpose  a  silver  knife ;  but,  if  the 
pulp  be  crushed  by  the  use  of  such 
knife,  select  a  small  sharp  French  or 
cook's  knife.  The  blade  of  the  knife 
should  be  thin  and  perfectly  polished. 
Cut  the  fruit  in  halves.  Then  insert  the 
sharp  point  of  the  knife  between  the 
pulp  and  the  outer  membrane,  and  gently 
separate  the  two.  Then  cut  the  pulp 
close  to  the  inner  membranes  with  a  clean 
cut,  and  take  it  out  carefully.  Avoid 
pressing  the  skin  while  doing  this,  lest 
the  juice  be  started. 

Cleansing  and  Preparation  of 
Lettuce 
Cut  off  the  root,  and  remove  the  coarse, 
outer  leaves.  These,  when  washed  and 
dried,  may  be  piled  one  above  the  other, 
and  cut  into  narrow  ribbons  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  used  for  the  garnish  of  a  roast 
or  entree.  Take  off  the  leaves  one  by 
one,  and  wash  by  rinsing  up  and  down 
in  cold  water,  changing  the  water  often. 
This  needs  be  done  carefully,  lest  tiny 
green  insects  that  often  infest  lettuce 
be  retained.     Crisp  by  letting  stand  in  a 


pan  of  cold  or  iced  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Drain,  and 
swing  in  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth,  wire 
basket,  or  salad-plant  drainer.  Let  stand 
in  a  cool  place  in  a  colander  or  basket, 
until  just  before  sending  to  table.  Now 
wipe  each  leaf,  without  bruising  or  crush- 
ing, and  it  is  ready  for  use.  When 
finished,  each  leaf  should  be  entire  and 
perfect  in  shape,  and  bright  and  crisp 
looking. 

Cleansing  and  Preparation  of 

Celery 
The  best  celery  heads  are  not  fas- 
tened together  with  nails,  but  are  tied 
with  straw.  This  leaves  the  roots  in 
good  condition  for  serving.  The  roots 
are  tender,  and,  though  close-grained,  are 
free  from  coarse  fibres.  When  dressed 
"club-house  fashion,"  the  root  is  re- 
tained. Remove  the  coarse  outer  stalks, 
cut  off  the  ends  of  such  remaining  stalks, 
as  are  mostly  fibrous,  down  to  the  more 
solid  portion,  trim  the  root  neatly,  dis- 
carding the  outside  discolored  by  expos- 
ure to  the  air.  Cut  through  the  centre 
of  the  head  and  root.  If  the  halves  are 
large,  cut  each  in  the  centre,  thus  divid- 
ing the  whole  head  into  quarters.  Wash 
in  plenty  of  cold  water,  holding  length- 
wise under  the  faucet,  when  convenient. 
Crisp  in  the  same  manner  as  lettuce, 
drain,  and  wipe  dry.  When  the  root  is 
not  served,  cut  it  off  close  to  the  stalks, 
separate  the  stalks  carefully,  wash,  crisp, 
and  dry  as  before.  When  salad  plants 
are  brought  from  the  market,  keep  from 
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the  air  in  a  closed  vessel  or  tightly 
wrapped  in  paper.  To  avoid  a  rusty 
appearance, —  especially  in  case  of  cel- 
ery,—  postpone  the  use  of  water  until  a 
short  time  before  serving. 


Query  681. —  Mrs.  H. 
for  an  old    ladies'  home, 
twenty-five  inmates." 


Ohio 
where 


"  Menus 
there    are 


Menus  for  Old  Ladies'  Home 

Breakfast. 

Cereal,  Milk.     Cooked  Fruit. 

Graham  Muffins,  Coffee. 

Dinner. 

Boiled  Fore-quarter  of  Mutton, 

Pickle  Sauce. 

Mashed  Turnips,  Boiled  Potatoes. 

Baked  Apple  and  Tapioca  Pudding. 

Cookies,  Tea. 

Supper. 

Milk  Toast,  Apple  Sauce. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Cocoa  or  Tea. 


Breakfast. 

Cereal,  Milk.    Cooked  Fruit. 

Baked  Potatoes,  Tender  Bacon. 

Buns  (reheated). 

Coffee. 

Dinner. 

Mutton  Rechauffe  with  Macaroni  and 

Tomatoes. 

Brown  Betty. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Creamed  Celery  au  Gratin. 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 

Apple  Sauce. 

Tea. 


Breakfast. 

Cereal,  Milk.     Cooked  Fruit. 

Corn-meal  Muffins. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Dinner. 

Baked  or  Boiled  Fresh  Fish, 

Egg  Sauce. 

Plain  Boiled  Potatoes,  Spinach. 

Queen  of  Puddings. 

Coffee. 


Supper. 
Savory  Rice. 
Gingerbread,  Cottage  I 
Tea. 


After  passing  middle  life,  one  needs  be 
sparing  in  diet.  Growth  is  past,  activity 
is  lessened,  and  the  process  of  repair 
takes  place  slowly.  A  small  quantity  of 
food  only  is  indicated,  but  it  needs  be 
varied.  If  feebleness  be  added  to  age, 
food  should  be  taken  in  even  smaller 
quantities,  but  oftener.  Four  or  five  times 
a  day  will  be  none  too  often.  The  food 
should  be  such  as  may  be  digested  and 
assimilated  without  too  great  a  tax  upon 
the  system.  Proteid  food  (meat,  fish, 
eggs,  etc.)  are  not  as  essential  as  during 
the  period  of  growth.  Stimulating  bev- 
erages, as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  beef  tea,  and 
hot  milk,  will  be  appreciated.  Salted  or 
smoked  meats  and  fish  and  fried  articles 
should  be  presented  but  rarely.  Beef 
in  the  forms  of  cannelon,  stew,  a  la 
mode,  braised,  or  Hamburg  steak,  about 
three  times  a  week,  alternated  with  mut- 
ton, boiled  or  roasted,  and  fresh  fish,  will 
give  a  variety  in  the  more  expensive 
forms  of  proteid  food.  Meats  are  not 
as  easily  digested  when  twice  cooked ; 
and  "  left-overs,"  except  occasionally, 
should  be  avoided.  Mutton,  fowl,  and 
fish  are  more  acceptable  than  beef  in  left- 
over dishes.  Cream  soups,  as  pea, 
celery,  tomato,  and  spinach,  are  desirable 
for  supper.  So  also  is  rice  cooked  with 
tomatoes,  a  very  little  cheese,  and  meat 
broth.  Celery  needs  always  be  cooked, 
and  is  then  a  valuable  dish  for  the  aged. 
Fish  chowder,  carefully  made,  should 
always  be  a  favorite  article  on  the  menu. 
Such  menus,  worked  out  by  intelligent 
employees,  interested  in  their  work,  would 
probably  cost  from  ten  to  twelve  cents 
per  day  for  each  individual.  Possibly 
the  cost  might  reach  fifteen  cents,  as 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  supplied  is 
comparatively  small. 
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Query  682.— A.  H.  Y.,  Springfield, 
Vt. :  "In  a  private  family,  when  serving 
soup,  should  the  waitress  place  the  soup 
before  the  members  of  the  family  or  guests, 
or  should  they  take  the  plate  from  the 
tray?" 

Serving  Soup  in  Private  Family 
The  waitress  sets  the  soup  plate  down 
from  the  right  with  the  right  hand. 
When  fish  follows  the  soup  and  is 
served  from  the  side,  the  soup  and  ser- 
vice plates  should  be  taken  up  with  the 
left  hand  and  the  plate  of  fish  set  down 
with  the  right,  always  from  the  right  of 
the  guest.  If  each  is  to  help  himself 
from  a  platter  of  fish  or  other  dish  dis- 
posed in  individual  portions,  pass  the 
dish  to  the  left. 


doing  her  own  or  one  doing  the  washing 
and  the  other  the  ironing.  Where  there 
are  several  maids  besides  a  laundress, 
often  each  maid  washes  her  clothes 
in  the  morning  before  the  hour  of  work. 


Query  683. —  A  Canadian:  "Kindly 
give  in  detail  the  duties  of  a  cook  and  a 
housemaid  in  families  where  but  two  are 
kept." 

Duties  of  Cook  and  Housemaid 
Where  but  two  maids  are  kept,  the 
work  of  the  house  is  usually  divided 
between  them  as  impartially  as  possible 
by  the  mistress.  She  specifies,  in  detail, 
the  work  expected  of  each,  when  they 
are  engaged.  Naturally,  the  division  of 
the  work  varies  in  different  families  ;  and 
the  conditions  are  such  that  no  fixed 
rules  can  be  set  down  for  this  division. 
If  the  second  girl  assumes  all  the  duties 
of  parlor  and  chambermaid,  we  see  no 
reason,  in  general,  why  the  cook  should 
not  assume  all  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  laundry.  Occasionally,  when  there 
are  young  children  in  the  family,  the 
waitress  launders  the  table  linen,  the 
children's  starched  clothes,  and  her  own 
clothes,  while  the  cook  takes  care  of  her 
own  room  and  assists  in  the  sweeping  of 
the  house.  When  all  the  laundry  work, 
except  that  specially  belonging  to  the 
maids,  is  done  out  of  the  house,  it  would 
seem  that  the  maids  might  arrange  the 
matter  between  themselves,  either  each 


Query    684. —  K.   S.,  Milwaukee,    Wis.: 
"  Recipe  for  English  muffins." 

English  Muffins 
Make  a  rather  thick  sponge  with  a 
pint  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
from  one-third  to  one  whole  yeast  cake, 
(according  to  the  time  that  can  be  spent 
in  the  process),  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
flour.  Beat  the  mixture  several  minutes, 
or  until  quite  tough.  When  light,  beat 
again  (a  wooden  spoon  or  spatula  is 
good  for  this  purpose),  and  set  aside  for 
an  hour.  Then  mould  the  sponge  with 
plenty  of  flour,  and  shape  into  flat 
rounds.  Set  these  on  a  board  well 
dusted  with  flour.  Cover  with  a  cloth, 
and,  when  light,  cook  on  a  hot  griddle, 
pressing  them  out  flat  when  placed  on 
the  griddle.  Cook  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  To  serve,  tear  the 
muffin  apart,  butter  each  half,  put  to- 
gether, and  serve.  If  cold,  cover,  when 
prepared,  and  reheat  in  the  oven. 


Query  685.  A.  C.  V.,  Miller,  Ohio: 
"  Recipe  for  cream  of  tomato  soup.  Please 
state  why  it  is  that  the  milk  always  curdles." 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Cook  a  quart  of  tomatoes,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a  slice  of  onion 
with  a  clove  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
If  the  tomatoes  are  very  ripe  or  have 
been  long  canned,  thus  increasing  the 
latent  acidity,  add  one-fourth  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda.  Strain  and  reheat.  Make 
a  white  sauce  of  half  a  cup  of  butter, 
half  a  cup  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  and  a  quart  of 
milk.  Gradually  stir  one  mixture  into 
the  other,  and  serve  at  once  with  bread 
croutons.     The  acid  of  the  tomato  some- 
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times  causes  the  milk  in  the  white  sauce 
to  curdle.  When  this  is  feared,  add  the 
soda  as  above. 

Query   686. —  Same    subscriber:    "Re 
cipe  for  fruit  cake." 

Fruit  Cake  (Practical  Cooking  and 
Serving) 
Cream  one  pound  of  butter.  Add 
gradually  one  pound  of  moist  brown 
sugar,  the  beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
and  one  cup  of  molasses.  Then  add 
one  pound  of  flour  sifted  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful, 
each,  of  cloves,  allspice,  nutmeg,  and 
soda,  alternately,  with  one  sherry  glass 
of  brandy  and  two  of  sherry,  also  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  dry.  Lastly 
add  two  pounds,  each,  of  currants  and 
raisins  and  half  a  pound  of  citron 
dredged  with  flour. 


Query  687. —  A.  E.  M.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. :  "  Are  fruit  ices  an  appropriate  des- 
sert for  cold  weather?  Give  recipe  for 
fruit  ice  made  from  canned  fruit." 

Fruit  Ices  in  Cold  Weather 
On    formal    occasions    fruit    ices    are 
used  both  in  summer  and  in  winter.    For 
every-day  desserts  they  are  more  appro- 
priately served  in  hot  weather. 

Fruit  Ices  from  Canned  Fruit 
Juice 

If  the  fruit  juice  be  canned  without 
sugar  or  with  a  known  quantity  of  sugar, 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  prepare  the 
mixture  for  freezing.  Boil  a  quart 
of  water  and  a  pint  of  sugar  twenty 
minutes.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  gelatine, 
softened  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  strain. 
When  cold,  add  a  pint  of  fruit  juice  and 
the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons.  This 
holds  when  the  fruit  juice  is  canned 
without  sugar.  If  sugar  has  been  used 
in  canning,  deduct  from  the  two  cups, 
given  above,  a  quantity  equal  to  that 
used  in  canning. 


Query   688 J.   Z.    I).,   Syracuse,  N.V.  : 

••  Recipe  for  sweet  potato  croquettes." 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes 

Hake  or  steam  several  sweet  potatoes. 
Pass  the  pulp  through  a  squash  strainer 
or  vegetable  press.  To  each  pint  of 
pulp  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  the  beaten  yolk  of 
two  eggs,  and  rich  milk  or  cream  to 
make  of  a  consistency  to  handle.  Shape 
as  desired,  then  egg-and-bread  crumb 
and  fry  in  deep  fat. 


Query  689.— Mrs.  E.  W.,  Portland: 
"  Kindly  suggest  cause  for  curdling  in  an 
oyster  stew  made  of  fresh  milk,  scalded, 
and  freshly-opened  oysters,  also  scalded  be- 
fore adding  to  the  milk.  Method  of  cooking 
cranberries,  where  the  berries  are  distinct, 
sweet,  and  taste  something  like  preserved 
cherries.  The  syrup  is  very  clear  and 
sweet." 

Cranberry  Sauce  with  Clear  Syrup 
Cook  three  cups  of  sugar  and  two 
cups  of  water  five  or  six  minutes,  very 
rapidly.  Add  one  quart  of  washed-and- 
drained  cranberries,  and  cook  five  or  six 
minutes  after  boiling  begins.  Press  the 
berries  very  gently  under  the  syrup,  but 
do  not  stir.  Remove  just  as  soon  as 
the  skins  are  tender,  lest  the  fruit  lose 
its  shape. 

Curdling  of  Oyster  Stew 
The  milk  added  to  an  oyster  stew- 
does  not  always  curdle.  Once  in  a 
while  we  note  this  effect,  but  suppose 
this  must  be  due  to  other  than  usual 
condition  of  acidity  in  the  oysters.  This 
condition  may  be  due  to  the  keeping  of 
the  oysters  after  removal  from  the  place 
where  they  grew. 


Query  690. —  M.  L.  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  : 
"  Recipe  for  peach  fritters." 

Peach  Fritters 
Let  halves  of  canned  peaches,  drained 
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rom  the  syrup,  stand  some  time  to  drain 
more  thoroughly.  Dip  in  fritter  batter 
(see  page  222)  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 


Query  691. —  Mrs.  L.  M. 

putting  up  grape  juice." 


Recipe  for 


Grape  Juice 
Pick  the  grapes  from  the  stems  and 
put  in  an  agate  or  porcelain  kettle  with 
about  a  quart  of  water  to  a  peck  of 
grapes.  Cover  and  bring  slowly  to  the 
boiling-point,  stirring  occasionally,  and, 
when  boiling  hot,  turn  into  a  bag 
to  drain.  When  cool,  press  out  the 
juice.  Heat  to  the  boiling-point,  skim, 
and  store  in  fruit  jars  as  in  canning 
fruit.  Two  pounds  of  sugar  to  about 
eight  pounds  of  grapes  may  be  melted 
in  the  hot  syrup ;  but,  as  only  a  heavy 
solution  of  sugar  is  proof  against  germs 
and  spoiling,  we  see  no  object  in  using 
any  sugar,  until  occasion  calls  for  it. 


Query  692. —  F.  H.  D.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. : 
"  Recipe  for  iced  chocolate." 

Chocolate  Frappe 
Melt  two  ounces  of  chocolate  ;  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  gradually 
mix  to  a  smooth,  thin  paste  with  a  little 
boiling  water,  or  coffee  if  it  is  to  be  used. 
Turn  into  a  quart  of  milk,  scalded  over 
hot  water.  Mix  a  level  tablespoonful  of 
cornstarch  with  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  stir 
into  the  hot  mixture.  Stir,  and  cook  fif- 
teen minutes,  then  add  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  ground  cinnamon,  and,  when  cold,  a 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla  and  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  brandy  or  a  cup  of  black  coffee. 
Freeze  to  a  mush.  Serve  in  cups,  with 
a  spoonful  of  sweetened  -  and  -  flavored 
whipped  cream  on  the  top  of  each  cup. 
Sweeten  and  flavor  the  cream  before 
whipping. 


Query  693.—  Mrs.  P.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.: 
"  Kindly  mention  books  that  would  be  help- 
ful in  planning  menus  and  dietaries  for 
everyday  and  company  occasions." 

Books  referring  to   Menus  and 
Dietaries 

The  "  ground-floor "  plan  of  menu- 
building  for  dinners  is  carefully  explained 
by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  "  Food  and 
Feeding."  In  "  Culinary  Jottings  for 
Madras,"  by  Wyvern,  luncheon  and  din- 
ner menus  for  six  or  eight  are  worked 
out.  In  the  "  F'ranco- American  Cookery 
Book,"  365  bills  of  fare  for  eight  persons 
are  given,  accompanied  by  the  recipes 
needed  to  prepare  the  dishes.  "  The 
Cost  of  Food,"  a  study  in  dietaries,  by 
Ellen  H.  Richards,  gives  menus  for  .15, 
.25,  .40  to  .80,  .60  and  $1.00  a  person 
per  day. 


Query  694. — Home  Subscriber:  "  Kindly 
give  the  proper  diet  for  those  who  are 
troubled  with  malaria." 

Diet  in  Malaria 
Fever  symptoms  being  present,  water 
and  other  liquids  need  be  taken  freely. 
Milk,  eggs,  broths,  and  gruels  are  the 
usual  articles  prescribed.  An  egg 
lemonade,  on  account  of  its  nutritive 
value,  is  useful.  Plain  ice-cream, 
flavored  with  caramel'  or  a  genuine  fruit 
flavor,  is  usually  found  wholesome.  Dur- 
ing convalescence  an  anaemic  condition 
and  languor  are  usually  observed,  and  a 
generous  proteid  diet  is  demanded.  If 
the  kidneys  have  been  inactive,  milk 
diluted  with  water  should  be  drunk 
freely,  to  insure  the  dilution  and  prompt 
elimination  of  the  nitrogenous  waste  re- 
tained in  the  system. 


MeiVS  and 

Notes 


Address  communications  for  this  department 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,    Mass. 


The  National   Household  Eco- 
nomic Association 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Household  Economic  Associa- 
tion was  held  October  22,  24,  at 
the  Athenaeum,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mrs. 
Linda  Hull  Larned,  president  of  the 
association,  presided  in  her  usual  happy 
manner.  The  short  business  session, 
preceding  one  of  the  morning  confer- 
ences, resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Mrs. 
Larned  for  the  fourth  consecutive  time. 
The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  In  her  opening  address 
Mrs.  Larned  said  :  — 

"  Household  economics  means  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  that  concerns 
the  home  and  the  actual  process  of  liv- 
ing, which  is  practical  and  scientific, 
and  even  much  that  is  ethical  and 
aesthetic.  In  fact,  it  means  the  con- 
servation of  one's  physical  and  mental 
powers,  in  order  to  obtain  and  retain  the 
utmost  amount  of  vital  efficiency,  and,  as 
some  one  has  epitomized,  '  a  knowledge 
of  things  and  what  can  be  done  with 
them.' 

"  We  must  show  the  public  that  to 
make  this  an  important  factor  in  every 
educational  institution  in  the  country  — 
and  this  includes  that  excellent  school 
for  '  grown  ups,'  the  woman's  club  —  is 
the  object  and  the  aim  of  our  associa- 
tion. 


"  Education  in  Economics 

"  The  end  and  aim  of  our  association 
is  to  work  through  women's  clubs  and 
those  others  responsible  for  public  in- 
struction, until  we  see,  in  every  educa- 
tional institution  and  in  all  efforts  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity,  a  thor- 
oughly equipped,  scientific,  but  yet  prac- 
tical course,  of  household  economics  as 
a  permanent  and  pertinent  department ; 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  assisting 
the  clubwomen  to  apply  some  of  these 
remedial  measures  to  their  own  deficien- 
cies —  if  they  have  any. 

"  Of  course  there  are  always  objec- 
tions to  the  introduction  of  any  new 
thing  into  the  schools,  but  these  can  be 
overcome,  if  its  advocates  will  but  tem- 
per their  persuasions  with  wise  intelli- 
gence and  financial  assistance.  The 
most  successful  schools  are  those  which 
have  been  manned  and  financiered  by 
clubwomen,  for  the  first  year  at  least. 

"  Some  one  has  said  that  there  are  just 
two  kinds  of  people  in  this  world.  There 
is  no  clear  distinction  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  nor  the  rich  and  the  poor ; 
but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  people  who  lift  and  the  people  who 
lean,  and  we  must  believe  that  the  lifters 
are  the  moulders  of  all  that  is  best  in 
civilization.  Therefore,  all  that  we  can 
do  to  make  people  lifters  instead  of 
leaners,  to   make  our  women  intelligent 
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home-makers  rather  than  good  house- 
keepers, is  most  assuredly  praiseworthy 
and  justifiable ;  and  it  is  something  we,  as 
an  organization,  should  endeavor  to  ac- 
complish." 

Mrs.  Larned  also  spoke  of  the  growth 
of  domestic  science  and  manual  training 
in  the  schools  of  Wisconsin.  These 
branches  are  now  taught  in  nine  cities. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Meredith,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  in  an  address  on  "  The 
Home  as  a  Factor  in  Civic  Life,"  among 
other  good  things,  said  :  — 

"  The  home  is  the  most  expensive  insti- 
tution in  existence.  We  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand much  of  it,  before  we  justify  its  ex- 
istence. It  would  be  far  cheaper  to  have 
people  live  in  large  communities,  hotels, 
and  asylums,  catered  to  by  one  cook, 
warmed  by  one  central  plant,  furniture, 
clothing,  and  books  bought  by  one  buyer, 
—  cheaper,  but  not  economical,  if  my  defi- 
nition of  home  is  correct.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards says,  '  The  home  exists  for  the  pro- 
tection of  child  life.'  I  say  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,  when  I  say  that 
home  is  a  place  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  right  development  of  physical  and 
spiritual  natures.  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  place,  any  other  opportunity,  at  all 
adequate  for  such  development  ? 

"Home  economics  is  largely  a  matter 
of  using  money.  It  is  high  time  that 
women  were  taught  how  to  spend  money, 
high  time  that  men  realize  that  earn- 
ing a  dollar  is  a  simple  problem  com- 
pared with  using  the  dollar  wisely.  Every 
device,  apprenticeship  or  education  in 
technical  skill,  invention,  machinery, 
transportation,  trade,  and  commerce,  ex- 
change, all  have  been  pressed  to  an  ulti- 
mate point  to  help  men  in  earning  the 
dollar,  while  we  have  scarcely  learned 
the  A,  B,  C,  of  using  the  dollar  wisely. 
Yet  it  has  long  been  said  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  woman  who  spends  it  deter- 
mines the  value  of  the  dollar  the  man 
has  earned. 

"  Again,  there  are  those  who  say  that 


specialism  is  the  modern  menace  of  man- 
hood. Men  do  but  one  thing  in  shops 
and  offices,  and  in  doing  it  become  little 
better  than  machines.  Have  you  thought 
of  the  saving  force  of  the  home,  its 
power  to  develop  an  aptitude  for  grasping 
details  and  combining  forces, —  an  apti- 
tude immensely  useful  ?  An  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  homes  are  ones  in 
which  no  maid  is  kept,  where  there  is 
no  specialism ;  and  from  these  homes 
come  capable  men  and  women  who  are 
fit  to  render  that  greatest  service  to  our 
civic  life, —  securing  for  each  child  '  the 
best  in  life.' 

"  Whatever  else  it  may  mean,  it  must 
mean  sunlight  and  shelter  and  fresh  air. 
That  means  doing  away  with  narrow 
streets,  dirty  alleys,  and  dark  tenements. 
The  best  in  life  must  also  include  oppor- 
tunity to  use  his  own  powers  :  that  means 
for  the  child  schools,  where  hand  and 
heart  and  brain  are  trained." 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  of  Indian- 
apolis, president  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  an  organization 
which  "  stands  for  the  collection  of 
knowledge  and  the  enlightenment  of 
ignorance,"  and  principal  of  a  classical 
school  for  girls,  said  :  — 

"  I  believe  it  is  most  important  to  do 
best  those  things  that  must  be  done 
most  frequently.  We  eat  three  times  a 
day  and  oftener,  and  everything  bearing 
on  eating  must  be  done  in  the  best  man- 
ner. It  is  of  infinitely  great  importance 
to  know  how,  when,  and  what  to  eat  and 
how  to  prepare  it.  That  ability  is  of 
greater  importance  than  to  be  able  to 
sing  the  greatest  opera  or  to  lead  an 
army  to  victory  or  to  write  the  greatest 
book." 

Mrs.  Sewall  closed  her  remarks  by 
saying  that  the  department  of  house- 
hold science  in  private  schools  is  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  than  in  public 
schools,  as  the  latter  do  not  touch  the 
keynote.  The  girls  in  the  colleges  are 
those  who  will  set  the  pace.     Therefore, 


The  Saving  of 
Money  ^  the  use 

ot  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  considerable. 
Royal  is  economical,  because  it 
possesses  more  leavening  power 
and  goes  further. 

Royal  saves  also  because  it 
always  makes  fine,  light,  sweet 
food;  never  wastes  good  flour; 
butter  and  eggs. 


More  im- 
portant still  is 
the  saving  in 
health.  Royal 
Baking  Pow- 
der adds  anti- 
dyspeptic 
qualities  to  the 
food. 


There  Is  no 
baking 
powder  so 
economical 
in  practical 
use,  no 
matter  how 
little  others 
may  cost, 
as  the  Royal 


Imitation  baking  powders  almost  invariably  con- 
tain alum.     Alum  makes  the  food  unwholesome. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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she  makes  a  claim  for  such  a  course  in 
all  girls'  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
segregated  or  aggregated,  where  the  girl 
may  learn  that  her  body,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  barrel  of  garbage,  is  a  temple  of 
divinity. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  reports 
of  the  morning  was  that  of  Miss  Mary 
A.  Sabin,  of  Ames  College,  Iowa.  This 
is  an  agricultural  college,  where  domestic 
science  and  all  that  pertains  to  food 
values,  chemistry,  and  bacteriology  are 
taught.  The  cooking  laboratory  is 
where  the  most  progressive  work  is 
done. 

In  closing  her  remarks,  Miss  Sabin 
said,  "  The  coffee  one  gets  at  hotels 
and  many  boarding-houses  is  an'  advo- 
cate for  courses,  where  the  science  of 
cookery  is  taught."  Miss  Clarke,  of  Mil- 
waukee, told  of  the  change  in  the  ideals 
of  farmers'  wives  regarding  good  cook- 
ery in  the  last  ten  years ;  they  are  now 
demanding  knowledge  of  food  values  and 
of  the  proper  food  for  children  rather 
than  recipes  for  ice  cream  and  cake. 


A  Novel  Entertainment 
A  Massachusetts  community  recently 
participated  in  a  "  crazy  supper  "  which 
seems  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  energetic 
young  people  who  like  to  get  up  enter- 
tainments. Wooden  trays,  such  as 
grocers  use  for  butter  and  lard,  were 
utilized  for  plates.  Pickles  were  served 
from  bean  pots,  boiled  ham  came  out  of 
silver  cake  baskets,  and  baked  beans 
were  dispensed  by  the  help  of  garden 
trowels.  A  man  who  applied  to  the 
milk  pitcher  for  milk  filled  his  coffee 
with  sugar.  In  short,  as  in  the  homes 
of  some  city  folk  who  are  crowded  for 
room,  things  were  seldom  what  they 
seemed  ;  and  nearly  everything  was  some- 
thing else.  Yet  there  was  method  in 
the  madness.  When  a  young  man  paid 
for  his  supper,  the  management  was 
never  so  crazy  as  to  give  him  back  too 
much  change. 


Amelia.  "  Swear  not  by  the  moon,  the 
inconstant  moon." 

Augustus.  "  Then  what  shall  I  swear 
by?" 

"  Swear  by  that  which  you  hold  inval- 
uable, something  that  you  cannot  live 
without." 

"Then,  Amelia,  I  love  you.  I  swear  it 
by  my  salary." 

"  Johnny,  did  you  take  your  cough 
medicine  regularly  in  school,  as  I  told 
you  ? " 

"  No'm.  Johnny  Budds  liked  it,  an' 
he  gimme  an  apple  fer  it." 


Salesmen's  Trials 

Bad  Food  is  One  of  Them 

Road  travelling  is  rather  hard  on  sales- 
men. Irregular  hours,  indifferent  hotels, 
and  badly  cooked  food  play  smash  with 
their  digestion. 

An  old  Philadelphia  traveller  tells  how 
he  got  the  start  of  his  troubles  by  using 
Grape-nuts.  "  For  years  I  was  troubled 
with  a  bad  stomach,  which  gave  me  con- 
stant headaches  and  pains  all  through 
my  body,  caused  by  eating  improper  food. 
I  spent  considerable  money  on  doctors, 
who  said  I  had  indigestion  ;  and,  after  tak- 
ing medicine  for  a  year  and  it  doing  me 
no  good,  I  decided  to  go  on  a  diet,  but 
the  different  cereals  I  ate  did  not  help 
me.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  advice  of 
a  friend  to  try  Grape-nuts,  I  might  be 
ailing  yet. 

"  I  commenced  to  feel  better  in  a  short 
time  after  using  the  food,  my  indigestion 
left  me,  stomach  regained  its  tone  so 
that  I  could  eat  anything,  and  headaches 
stopped.  I  have  gained  in  weight,  and 
have  a  better  complexion  than  I  had  for 
years.  At  many  hotels  the  salesmen 
will  have  nothing  in  the  line  of  cereals 
but  Grape-nuts,  as  they  consider  it  not 
only  delicious,  but  also  beneficial  for  their 
health  in  the  life  they  lead."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Company,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


&2 


"It  shortens  your  food; 


lengthens  your  life.* 


For  your  Stomach's  sake  use  Cottolene  for  Cooking 

How  can  you  expect  the  purest,  most  palatable,  most  healthful  food  to  be  made  of  products 
obtained  from  swine  ? 

Cottolene  is  preferable  because  made  from  refined  vegetable  oil  and  choice  beef  suet.  It  is  white 
and  odorless.    It  is  purer,  more  healthful,  more  economical  than  hog-  lard. 

Use  Cottolene  once  and  you'll  never  be  content  to  go  back  to  hog  fats.    No  other  frying  or 
shortening  medium  will  do  the  work  of  Cottolene.  You  must  either  use  Cottolene  or  an  inferior 
product.    Cottolene  is  sold  only  in  sealed  tin  pails— never  in  bulk. 

Guard  against  substitutes.  Cottolene  comes  only  in  a  white  pail  with  red  label  and  band.  In  the 
center  of  the  label  is  our  trade  mark— a  steer's  head  in  cotton  plant  wreath.  Good  grocers  sell  it. 

Marion  Harland's  Recipe  for  Minute  Biscuit : 

One  pint  of   sour  or  buttermilk;  one  teaspoonful  of  soda;  one  and  one-third  teaspoonfuls 

•  of  Cottolene;  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough.     Have  douph  just  stiff  enough  to  handle; 

mix,  roll  and  cut  out  rapidly,  with  as  little  handling  as  possible,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

We  have  a  book,  called  "Home  Helps,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  containing  124  other  fine 
recipes,  which  we  will  mail  you  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago      New  York     Boston      Philadelphia     St.  Louis      San  Francisco      Montreal 

Also  makers  of  GOLD  DUST 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  Scuool  Magazine. 
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News  and  Notes  —  Continued 


One  hundred  and  fifty  women  attended 
the  public  demonstration  at  the  Boston 
Cooking  School  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  was 
under  discussion.  Miss  Maria  Willett 
Howard,  the  new  principal,  gave  the 
demonstration,  and  received  many  com- 
mendations for  the  neatness  and  despatch 
with  which  the  work  was  done.  Miss 
Howard's  manner,  though  easy  and 
quiet,  is  forceful  and  commands  attention. 
The  Thanksgiving  dinner  table,  laid  with 
eight  covers  and  decorated  with  fruit, 
grains,  and  chrysanthemums  in  varied 
colors,  was  much  admired.  Miss  Minna 
Train,  member  of  the  board  of  managers, 
supervised  the  decorations,  the  idea  of 
which  was  suggested  by  a  painting  of 
Paul  Veronese. 


By  request  a  second  class  for  house- 
keepers will  be  organized  for  January 
1.  A  series  of  twenty-four  lessons  will 
be  given.  Both  plain  and  fancy  cooking 
are  included  in  this  course.  The  tuition, 
including  materials,  is  $35. 


The  Boston  Cooking  School  is  desirous 
of  securing  the  present  address  of  all 
graduates  of  the  school  previous  to  the 
year  1900.  Any  graduate  sending  her 
own  address  and  that  of  other  graduates 
of  whom  she  is  conversant  will  confer  a 
favor  upon  the  school. 


Two  or  three  young  women,  graduates 
of  the  Boston  Cooking  School  of  several 
years'  standing,  are  looking  for  positions 
as  housekeepers,  where  one  or  not  more 
than  two  maids  are  employed. 


Miss  Olive  Goodwin  Harlow,  10 
Abbott  Street,  Medford,  Mass.,  Boston 
Cooking  School,  1902,  is  prepared  to 
serve  dinners  and  luncheons.  She  also 
gives  instruction  in  plain  and  fancy 
cooking. 


The  unique  and  substantial  chafing- 
dish  shown  on  our  cover  this  month  is 
of  oak  and  copper  with  an  earthen  casse- 
role as  blazer.  We  are  able  to"  present 
an  engraving  of  this  popular  utensil 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Shreve, 
Crump  &  Low  Company,  of  this  city. 


A  Tug  of  War 

Coffee  puts  up  a  Grand  Fight 

Among  the  best  of  judges  of  good 
things  in  the  food  line  is  the  grocery 
man  or  his  wife.  They  know  why  many 
of  their  customers  purchase  certain 
foods. 

The  wife  of  a  grocery  man  in  Car- 
thage, N.Y.,  says :  "  I  have  always 
been  a  lover  of  coffee,  and  therefore 
drank  a  good  deal  of  it.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  I  became  convinced  that, 
it  was  the  cause  of  my  headaches  and 
torpid  liver,  and  resolved  to  give  it 
up,  although  the  resolution  caused  me 
no  small  struggle ;  but  Postum  came  to 
the  rescue.  From  that  time  on  coffee 
has  never  found  a  place  on  our  table, 
except  for  company  ;  and  then  we  always 
feel  a  dull  headache  throughout  the  day 
for  having  indulged. 

"  When  I  gave  up  coffee  and  com- 
menced the  use  of  Postum,  I  was  an 
habitual  sufferer  from  headache.  I  now 
find  myself  entirely  free  from  it,  and, 
what  is  more,  have  regained  my  clear 
complexion,  which,  I  had  supposed,  was 
gone  forever. 

"  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  speak 
in  favor  of  Postum,  and  have  induced 
many  families  to  give  it  a  trial ;  and  they 
are  invariably  pleased  with  it."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


ELIZABETH  ANN  CHAPMAN, 


PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Mrs.  S.  D.  Chapman,  the  mother  of  this  little  girl,  writes: 

"We  consider Mellin' s  Food  the  best  food  that  can  be  procured  for 
babies.  Our  little  girl  has  never  been  sick  a  day.  She  always 
takes  Mellin' s  Food  with  a  relish." 

Send  for  a  free  sample  ofMELLIN'S    FOOD  for  your  baby. 
MELLIN'S   FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON.   MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 
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Book   Reviews 


Luncheons.     By  Mary  Roland.     Cloth, 

illustrated.     $1.40    net.    New     York: 

The  Century  Company. 

"This  book  is  intended  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  '  Century  Cook  Book,'  hence 
no  general  rules  for  cooking  are  given." 

The  "  Century  Cook  Book "  and  its 
author  have  become  widely  and  favor- 
ably known.  It  was  the  first  book  to 
introduce  the  use  of  halftone  illustra- 
tions of  prepared  dishes.  The  work 
was  well  done,  as  is  all  the  work  from 
the  same  press ;  and  the  book  was  fa- 
vorably received. 

"  Luncheons  "  is  called  a  cook's  picture 
book,  and  it  is  aptly  styled  ;  for  it  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  appropriately  garnished  dishes.  The 
subject  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the 
ground  has  been  well  covered.  Eleven 
courses  are  presented,  with  chapters  on 
breads  and  cakes.  The  manner  of  dish- 
ing and  garnishing  is  made  pleasing  to 
the  sight ;  "  for  pretty  dishes  are  at- 
tractive, and  recommend  themselves, 
while  carelessly  served  ones  are  some- 
times refused  on  account  of  their  ap- 
pearance." This  volume  will  be  found 
an  acceptable  addition  to  the  author's 
previous  work. 


Practical  Cooking  and  Serving.  By 
Janet  McKenzie  Hill.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Price  $2.00 
net. 

Mrs.  Hill  is  known  as  an  authority  in 
the  art  of  cooking.  She  is  editor  of  the 
Cooking-School  Magazine,  a  practical  dem- 
onstrator, and  author  of  the  convenient 
and  delightfully  suggestive  book  called 
"  Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing-dish 
Dainties."  Her  new  cook-book,  to  use 
the  old-fashioned  term,  is  a  comprehen- 
sive volume  of  over  seven  hundred  pages, 
and  includes  full  and  clear  directions  for 
the  selection,  cooking,  and  serving  of 
food,  prepared  according  to  scientific 
principles.  There  are  more  than  two 
hundred    colored  and    half-tone  illustra- 


tions, which  will  be  found  a  great  help  in 
dainty  serving.  The  book  may  be  de- 
pended on  as  thoroughly  practical :  it 
includes  recipes  adapted  to  simple, 
every-day  needs  of  people  who  wish  to 
practise  economy,  as  well  as  directions 
for  more  elaborate  cookery. 

The  book  has  an  attractive,  silver-col- 
ored, metallic  cover,  which  is  washable. 
It  is  an  elegant  volume  in  every  respect, 
and  is  especially  suitable  for  a  Christmas 
or  wedding  present.  The  Cooking-School 
Magazine,  on  receipt  of  price,  will  be 
pleased  to  mail  copies  of  this  book  to  any 
address  with  the  cards  of  the  donors  en- 
closed. 

The  Woman's  Sanitary  Association  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  publish  a  booklet  on 
"  One  Phase  of  Citizenship "  that  is 
highly  commendable.  It  gives  in  detail 
the  methods  of  work  in  one  society,  the 
reading  of  which  will  be  likely  to  stimu- 
late others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  It 
maintains  that  "  our  present  life  is 
squarely  grounded  on  the  physical,"  and 
"  advocates  sanitation  as  a  chief  aid 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  higher  spirit- 
ual life."  The  fact,  also,  is  impressed 
that  the  whole  future  progress  of  the 
sanitary  movement  rests,  for  its  perma- 
nent and  executive  support,  upon  the 
women  of  the  land. 


Rely  upon 

Piatt's  Chlorides 

as  your  household 
disinfectant. 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid ; 
powerful,  safe,  and  cheap. 

Destroys  disease  germs  and 
noxious  gases,  thus  preventing 
sickness.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  druggists  and  high-class 
grocers.  Prepared  only  by  Henry 
B.  Piatt,  Piatt  Street,  New  York. 
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childrem, 


■teethinc 


THE   BEST  OF   ALL  AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhcea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup" 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup."  -• 


Inside  the  covers  of  this  beauti 
ful  book  is  set  forth  the  last  word  on  the 
proper  setting  of  the  table  for  all  occasions. 
It  is  illustrated  with  large  photographs,  and 
will  be  found  of  most  welcome  assistance  to 
the  housekeeper. 

Sent  free,  on  request,  for  four  cents  postage, 
to  any  address. 

R.  WALLACE  &  SONS  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  B.  C.  Wallingford,  Conn 

The  R.  W.  &  S.  stamp  on  solid  silver  is  an  assurance 
j^..  of  true  value. 
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Points  in 


Housekeeping 


There  are  "points"  in  housekeeping  quite  as 
useful  to  the  housewife  as  those  of  pins  and 
needles.  Nearly  a  million  "sharp"  house- 
wives, who  use  it,  know  that 

gUECTRo 

JT  Silver  Polish 

Silicon 

either  Soap  or  Powder,  has  all  the  points  of 
a  perfect  silver  cleaner — no  wearing,  no  scratch- 
ing, and  for  brilliancy  it  has  no  equal,  JSfo 
other  Silver  Polish  has  all  these  points. 

Trial  quantity  for  the  asking— ''see 
the  point,"  it  costs  you  nothing. 
At  Grocers.  Either  Powder  or  Soap,  post-paid, 

15  cents  in  stamps. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Company,  New  York. 


CHRISTMAS 


BOSTON 
CHOCOLATES 


IN    ATTRACTIVE     FANCY    PACKAGES 
WILL     MAKE    A    MOST    ACCEPTABLE 

CHRISTMAS    GIFT 
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Book  Reviews  —  Continued 


The   Pleasures   of    the    Table.     By 
George    H.    Ellwanger.     Cloth,   illus- 
trated.      $2.50      net.       New      York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
This  is  not  a  cook-book.     It  is  rather 
an     account    of    gastronomy    from    an- 
cient days  to  present  times,  with  a  his- 
tory of  the  literature,  schools,  and  most 
distinguished  artists,  together  with  some 
special    recipes    and   views    concerning 
the   aesthetics   of    dinners    and    dinner- 
giving. 

The  author  has  made  a  book  of  much 
interest  and  of  real  literary  distinction, 
full  of  choice  anecdotes,  rare  recipes, 
quaint  oddities,  and  suggestive  facts. 
The  book  is  full  of  gastronomic  lore,  and 
its  perusal  will  give  the  reader  an  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
science  of  eating  from  the  earliest  times. 
To  suggest  the  style  and  method  of  the 
author,  a  few  sentences  must  suffice 
here :  — 

"  The  art  of  cookery  is  far  less  gen- 
erally understood  than  its  great  hygienic 
importance  demands,  while  the  art  of 
dining  is  understood  only  by  the  rela- 
tively few.  As  it  is  largely  through  food 
and  drink  that  man  derives  his  highest 
mental  efficiency  and  physical  well- 
being,  as  equally  through  improper  diet 
accrue  countless  bodily  disorders,  it 
would    appear   that    the    proper    choice 


and  preparation  of  aliments  and  the 
selection  of  beverages  should  receive 
the  profound  consideration  of  every 
one."  .  .  . 

"  The  first  dish  of  which  any  record 
exists  is  the  red  pottage  of  lentils  for 
which  Esau  sold  his  birthright.  The 
first  direct  mention  of  breadstuffs  in  the 
Bible  occurs  in  Genesis,  where  Abraham 
tenders  the  angel  a  morsel  of  bread, 
and  bids  Sarah  make  ready  quickly 
three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it, 
and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  .  .  . 
Among  primitive  cooks,  Rebekah  proved 
herself  a  performer  of  no  mean  ability, 
as  instanced  by  her  dressing  the  flesh  of 
a  young  kid  after  the  manner  of  veni- 
son, in  order  to  obtain  a  father's  bless- 
ing for  her  favorite  son."  .  .  .  And  the 
author  concludes  that  "  the  model  cook- 
book, the  manual  that  should  appeal  to 
all,  the  vade  tnecum  that  would  in- 
struct and  delight  the  amateur,  that 
would  tell  him  just  what  he  should 
know,  eliminating  all  he  should  not 
know,  is  still  numbered  among  things 
unaccomplished.  ...  A  combination  of 
the  qualities  of  the  scholar,  the  master 
cook,  the  painter,  the  gastronomer,  the 
sportsman,  and  the  pantologist,  as- 
sisted by  the  skill  of  the  book-maker  and 
etcher,  will  be  required  to  compose  the 
cook-book  pa r  excellence." 


HQI    hC     WITHOUT   HOLES 


NEVER  SLIPS,  TEARS, 
NOR  UNFASTENS 


The 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 

0 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 


Every  ■  VELVET  GRIP '  Rubber  Button  Clasp 
has  the  Name  Stamped  on  the  Jletal  Loop. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston.    BE  SURE  IT'S  THERE  m~ 
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Advertisements 


Knox's  Gelatine 


The  rich  use  Knox's  Gelatine  because  there  is  nothing  better  ;  the  poor, 
because  there  is  nothing  so  cheap.  It  costs  a  few  cents  more,  but  makes  a 
pint  more  jelly  than  any  package  of  same  size — a  quart  more  than  some. 

Ivz/fll  rnrt/1  IT*  DIP  IP  my  book  of  seventy  "Dainty  Desserts  IV>r  Dainty 
Will  aCHU  H  KVMLtILt  People  "  if  you  will  send  the  name  of  your  grocer. 
If  you  can't  do  this  send  a  two-cent  stamp.  For  5c.  in  stamps,  the  book  and  lull  pint  sample. 
For  15c.  the  book  and  lull  two-quart  package  two  lor  25c.  .  Pink  color  lor  fancy  d'esxjn^  in 
every  large  package.   A  package  of  Knox's  Gelatine  makes  two  quarts— a  half  gallon— oi  jelly. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX,  3  Knox  Ave.  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


our  "Silber  Plate  that  Wears ' '  is 


w\ 


It  is  so  universally  and  favorably  known,  that 
articles  of  our  make  are  recognized  and  accepted 
by  the  trade  and  public  as  the  standard  of  the  world. 

NOTE  OUR  TRADE  MARKS  HERE  SHOWN 

and  see  that  each  piece  you  purchase  bears  our  stamp  of  un- 
failing quality— quality  in  design,  workmanship,  finish  and 
wear— " Silver  Plate  that  Wears." 

Leading    dealers    can   supply  you.     Write  for  Catalogue 
No.B-Mwhich  aids  you  in  selecting. 

International  Silver  Co.,  Successor  to 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Illustrations  of  "  1847  Rogers  Bros."  goods  will  be  found  in  previous  issues  of  this  magazine. 


WHWESb 


No  better  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago  —  Couldn't  be — 
Has  led    the  procession  for   ex- 
cellence for  half  a  century. 

Always  the  same  exquisite  flavor, — 
dainty f  delicious,  wholesome. 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Boston  Brookline 
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Spinach  is  better  than  mineral  waters 
for  kidney  derangement. 

Tomatoes  are  better  than  pills  and 
potions  for  the  liver,  and  will  not  pro- 
duce cancer.  Do  not  season  them  too 
highly. 

Use  lemon  juice  in  place  of  vinegar 
on  any  article  needing  an  acid. 

Stewed  celery  eaten  with  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  cooked  is  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  neu- 
ralgia. 

Barley  is  deficient  in  gluten,  but  rich 
in  phosphatic  salts.  It  is  the  chief 
cereal  of  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Greeks  trained  their  athletes 
on  it. 

Corn  is  the  principal  part  of  the  food 
in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is 
our  most  productive  cereal,  and  contains 
the  most  oily  matter. 

Buckwheat  should  be  used  in  cold 
rather  than  in  warm  weather. 

Oats  contain  nearly  twenty  per  cent, 
of  nitrogenous  substance.  Oat  prepa- 
rations are  hard  to  digest,  and  unfit  for 
invalids  unless  well  cooked  and  strained. 

Groats  are  oats  unhulled. 

Rye  is  less  nutritious  than  wheat  and 
more  laxative. 


Overwork  is  injurious ;  but,  taken  in 
connection  with  good  habits,  it  kills 
slowly.     If    one    sleeps    regularly,    eats 


suitable  food  with  discretion,  is  regular 
and  temperate  in  all  his  habits,  the  limit 
of  overwork  is  seldom  reached  either  by 
students  or  business  men. —  Christian 
Register. 


When  you  cannot  Sleep 

If  you  are  nervous  and  wakeful  in 
temperament,  don't  overtax  your  mem- 
ory ;  but,  if  you  have  anything  on  your 
mind,  make  a  note  of  it.  It  will  pay  bet- 
ter to  use  a  paper  tablet  than  to  exhaust 
your  brain. 

Do  no  mental  work  whatever  after  the 
evening  meal.  Use  the  evening  entirely 
for  relaxation,  amusement,  but  not  ex- 
citement. 

When  you  go  to  bed,  stop  thinking  or 
let  the  mind  rest  very  lightly  on  some 
pleasant  or  even  childish  subject. 

A  hot  foot-bath  before  getting  into 
bed  soothes  the  tired  nerves,  draws  the 
blood  from  the  brain,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  sleep  inducers. 

Relax.  Lie  as  limply  on  your  bed  as 
though  you  were  a  year-old  babe.  You 
cannot  have  repose  of  mind  without 
repose  of  muscle. 

The  salt  rub  will  be  found  highly  bene- 
ficial with  the  bath.  First  wet  the  body 
with  warm  water,  then  rub  hard  all  over 
with  handfuls  of  damp  salt,  rinse,  and 
rub  dry. —  Exchange. 


SEND       FOR      FREE       SAMPLE! 


Very 
Nutritious 


Easily 
Digested 


The  most  practical  way  for  us  to 
demonstrate  the  excellency  of 
this  new  product  of  our  ovens  is 
to  have  you  sample  it.  Address 
for  sample:  AUSTIN  YOUNG 
&  CO.,  Chelsea,  Mass.  This  bis- 
cuit and  our  fifty  other  package 
varieties  are  for  tale  by  grocers 
throughout  New  England. 


AUSTIN  YOUNG  <SL  CO.'S  Fine  Oatmeal  Biscuit 
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A  Christmas  Goose  ris  A  Delicious  Dessert 

CHALMERS' 

GRANULATED      OR     SHREDDED 

GELATINE 


Makes  you 


glad  you're  living"  afterward.  The  average  Christmas 
Dessert  doesn't.  &  Eat  Reasonable  Desserts* 
It's  just  as   delicious  because  it's  wholesome. 


ALL      GROCERS 

For  Free  Sample  (makes  four  portions — 
enough  for  two  persons)  and  book  of 
recipes,    "  Gelatine     Dainties,"    address 


James  Chalmers'  Son,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


FOOD  MADE  WITH 

Mrs.  LINCOLN  S 

BAKING    POWDER 

Is  finer  grained,  sweeter,  more 
healthful,  and  keeps  moist 
longer  than  that  raised  by  the 
more  rapid  action  of  powders 
containing  other  acids. 


Grocers 


It 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
AFTER  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,! 
AM  CONVINCED  THAT  A  PURE  CREAM  OF  , 
TARTAR   BAKING  POWDER  IS  THE  BEST, 
QUICK    LEAVENING.   AGENT,    AND    IS    Ay 
WHOLESOME   FOOD  ADJUNCT. 

I  GUARANTEE  THAT  THIS  POWDER^ 
PREPARED   AFTER    MY   FORMULA,   CON- 
TAINS   ONLY    THE    HIGHEST   POSSIBLE 
GRADE  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  AND   BI- 
CARBONATE OF  SODA,  WITH  THE  SMALL-  , 
EST     PERCENTAGE    OF   CORN    STARCH 
NEOESSARY  FOR  |TS  PERFECT  KEEPING. 
AS  LONG  AS  MY  SIGNATURE.APPEARS 
ON  THESE  LABELS,  HOUSEKEEPERS.  MAY, 
BE  SURE  THAT  THIS  FORMULA  WILL  BE 
FOLLOWED   IN  THE   MANUFACTURE  OF 
THIS  BAKING  POWDER. 


?.   ^fccewC 


'.BOSTON  COOK  BOOK" 
OF  MRS     LINCOLN'S   BAKING 
fOWOER  COMT ANY. 


Street 
Boston 

Nom  genuine  without  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln'!  signature 


»*•«'<    —    ♦<«    ■    mi    ■    *»«>    ■    .»<»    m    iw«-a>ni    ■     "«*^ 

2  : 

Makes    a    success    of    any    Soup,  | 

Sauce,  or  Salad  Dressing.  .     .     .  s 

McILHENNY'S  j 

TABASCO.  j 

The    perfection    of    flavor,    the  s 

epitome     of    strength.       Avoid  | 
cheap  substitutes,  and  use  only 

the  original  Mcllhenny's,  made  ! 

at  New  Iberia,  Louisiana.  | 
Booklet    containing    recipes   on 

request.  ! 

■ —  i 

E.    McIlhenny's   Son, 

New     Iberia,     Louisiana,  i 

Boston   Office,   42   Central    Street.  J 


L»»w— -1 
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Refuses  to  Worry 
The  English  woman  is  greatly  admired 
for  her  utter  refusal  to  worry  or  to  be 
worried.  Consequently,  she  looks  young 
at  fifty.  Undertaking  no  more  than  she 
can  comfortably  carry  out,  and  firmly  be- 
lieving in  the  coming  of  another  day,  she 
does  not  procrastinate,  but  simply  will 
not  let  the  domestic  machinery  grind  her 
down  to  ill-health  and  an  early  old  age, 
says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

She  is  a  frequent  bather,  and  regards 
health  as  the  prime  factor  of  life,  to  be 
looked  after  before  everything  else.  She 
sleeps  nine  hours  and  also  takes  a  nap 
during  the  day,  arranging  her  work  in 
the  most  systematic  manner.  Her  little 
memorandum  slip  always  shows  two 
vacant  hours :  they  are  for  rest.  She 
eats  heartily,  but  of  the  most  digestible 
food,  and  would  rather  have  a  mouthful 
of  good  food  and  go  partly  hungry  than 
eat  a  whole  meal  of  cheaper  things. 

Wash  your  Hands 
It  has  recently  been  claimed  that  cases 
of  infection  that  could  be  accounted  for 
in  no  other  way  have  been  explained  by 
the  fingers  as  a  vehicle.  In  handling 
money,  especially  paper,  door  knobs, 
banisters,  car  straps,  and  a  hundred 
things  that  every  one  must  frequently 
touch,  there  are  chances  innumerable  of 
picking  up  germs  of  typhoid,  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  etc.    Yet  some  per- 


sons actually  put  such  things  in  their 
mouths,  if  not  too  large.  Before  eating, 
or  touching  that  which  is  eaten,  the 
hands  should  be  immediately  and  scru- 
pulously washed.  We  hear  much  about 
general  cleanliness  as  "  next  to  godli- 
ness." It  may  be  added  that  here  in 
particular  it  is  also  ahead  of  health  and 
safety.  The  Jews  made  no  mistake  in 
that,  "  except  they  washed,  they  ate  not." 
It  is  a  sanitary  ordinance  as  well  as  an 
ordinance  of  good  manners. 


Wanted  a  Change 
"  And,  now,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Newwed, 

"  what  kind  of  flower  shall  I  bring  home, 

—  roses  or  carnations  ?  " 

"M-m,"  grunted  the  practical  spouse, 

"you  might  try  a  cauliflower,  this  time." 

India?iapolis  News. 


One  day,  when  Gladys  was  eating 
dinner  at  a  neighbor's,  some  horseradish 
was  passed  to  her.  To  her  question, 
"  What's  that  ?  "  the  answer  was, 
"  Something  to  make  little  girls  ask 
questions."  When  she  had  tasted  it, 
the  tears  filled  her  eyes ;  and  she  said, 
"  It  can  make  them  ask  questions,  but 
they  can't  eat  it." —  American  Mother. 


Accurately  Stated. — "  I  can  tell  you," 
said  he,  "  how  much  water  runs  over' 
Niagara  Falls  to  a  quart."  "How 
much  ?  "  replied  she.  "  Two  pints." — 
Pittsburg  Chronicle-  Telegraph . 


"  Always 


INUTE 


TADI  C\  O  A      The  Standard 

I   Mr  IVVM     of  all  Tapiocas. 

GELATINE  &»*&. 

Put  up  in  envelopes  (measured)  for  Instant  Use. 


Send  five  2-cent  stamps  and  get  hand- 
some book  on  «« The  ilinute  Han," 

copies    of    Famous    Paintings   in    many 
colors,  with  a  Splendid  Lot  of  Recipes 


Ready!" 


MINUTE 


!?EAfcKE  COFFEE 

Wholesome,  Nourishing,  Tonic.   HARMLESS. 


and  pint  samples  of  each  of  the  above 
3  Packages.     Or  send  15  cents  and 
get  Full-sized  Package  of  the  Gela- 
tine and  the  elegant  Book. 
Address  Dept.  S, 

™ux.    WHITMAN  GROCERY  COMPANY, 

man  Orange,  Hass. 
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"The  Taste  Tells" 

The    chilled   system    is   immediately 
warmed,  nourished  and  refreshed  by 

CudahyS  Rex  Brand 

Beef  Extract 

It  is  instantly  recognized,  even  in  a  blinding-  snow-storm,  by 

any  person  who  has  once  used  it.   Puts  backbone  into 

Beef  Tea,  Soups  and  Gravies.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Send  2-cent  starrp  for  "  From  Ranch  to  Table  "—our  full  story. 


IMPORTANT  I — For  a  limited  time  only,  we  will  send  you  FREE  a 
Famous  Indian  Head,  exquisitely  printed  in  colors  and  suitable  for 
framing,  if  you  will  send  us  the  name  of  your  grocer  and  druggist 
and  4  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.     Address 

Beef  Extract  Dept.,   CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.,  Omaha,  \J.  S.  A. 


~\L 


*£* 


■Ka.j 
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"Good   Health  in  Every  Cup." 

FIGPRUNE 
CEREAL 

Invigorating,  not  Stimulating 


This  statement  applies  fully  to 
Figprune  Cereal, which  consists  of 
54%  fruit  and  4bro  grain.  Coffee 
and  Tea  are  stimulating-,  the  seem- 
ing good  effects  of  which  are  only 
temporary. 

The  Black  Figs,  Prunes  and  Grain 
from  which  Figprune  is  made, 
render  it  a  table  beverage  of  rare 
food  value.  In  Figprune  Cereal, 
California  has  produced  a  logical 
meal-time  drink.  Boiledfrom  5  to 
1 0  minutes  extracts  the  food  value 
fully,  and  the  rich  flavor  from  the 
fruitand grain.  Where  coffee,  tea, 
chocolate  or  cocoa  are  discarded 
and  Figprune  adopted,  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  the  change  is  soon 
apparent. 

GROCERS  SELL  IT. 

We  will  send  free,  for  your 

grocer's  name,  a  sample  and  booklet 

of  California's  Wonderland 

Figprune  Cereal  Co. 


f 


Diplomas  may  be  Needed 

Chicago    Housewives1     Association     adopts    a 
Plan  for  Solution  of  the  Servant-girl  Problem 

The  Chicago  Housewives'  Association 
has  adopted  a  plan  for  the  solution  of 
the  servant-girl  problem.  According  to 
this  scheme,  serving-maids  may  hereafter 
be  obliged  to  hold  diplomas  issued  by 
the  association,  in  order  to  secure  posi- 
tions in  the  homes  of  members  of  the 
organization. 

These  testimonials  will  be  granted  to 
a  maid  after  she  has  been  in  one  family 
a  year,  and  has  performed  her  duties 
with  a-  certain  degree  of  proficiency. 
Real  parchment  will  be  used,  and  the 
holders  will  be  described  as  "  Satis- 
factory," "Good,"  or  "Remarkably  ef- 
ficient." 

Graduate  cooks,  waiting-maids,  ladies' 
maids,  and  laundresses  will  be  the  classes 
covered. 

A  clergyman  was  surprised  one  day 
to  receive  a  basket  of  potatoes  from  an 
old  woman  in  his  parish,  with  the  mes- 
sage that,  as  he  had  remarked  the  pre- 
vious Sunday  that  common  taters  (com- 
mentators) did  not  agree  with  him,  she 
had  sent  him  some  real  good  ones. — 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 


An  absent-minded  man  went  into  a 
restaurant,  called  for  a  newspaper,  and 
ordered  coffee  and  a  ham  sandwich. 
The  waiter  brought  a  large  pasteboard 
check  with  the  order,  and  the  man  went 
on  reading  his  paper.  Fifteen  minutes 
after  the  waiter  returned.  "  Anything 
more,  sir?"  he  said.  "Yes,"  snapped 
the  man.  "  Get  me  a  fresh  sandwich. 
That  was  as  dry  as  a  bone."  The 
waiter  looked  down,  and  gasped.  "Lor," 
he  exclaimed,  "  here's  the  sandwich. 
You've  eaten  the  check." —  Christian 
Register. 


OIL  PAINTING 


Are  you  learning  to 
paint  ?  ' '  Treatise  for 
Beginners  "  tells  you 
difference  between  Hues,  Tints,  Shades  ;  how  to  mix  colors, 
etc.  FIVE  STUDIO  STUDIES.  All  for  25  cents.  Send  to 
"  ATELIER"  (Artist),  372  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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IEBI€ 

COMPANY^ 
EXTRACT 


Peter  Cooper's 

Clarified 

GELATINE 

For  Wine  Jellies, 
Blanc-Mange, 
Charlotte  Russe 

pure  and  wholesome 

Our  Pulverized  Gelatine  is  the 
most  convenient  for  family  use. 
Dissolves  in  a  few  minutes. 

An  8-cent  package 
makes  two  quarts. 
Cheapest  and  best. 

For  sale  by  all  grocers. 

S.  S.  PIERCE    COMPANY, 

BOSTON,    MASS., 
Manufacturers'  Agents. 


Makes  Housekeeping  Easy 

Discard  the  old-fashioned 
Chopping  Knife  and  Bowl  for 
the  "UNIVERSAL"  chops 
everything'. 

At  Best  Hardware 
Stores. 

Popular  Price. 

See  that  "Universal" 
is  on  machine  you  buy 
— there  are  inferior  im- 
itations. 

Send  for  Cook-Book 
and  Description  Free. 


Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


How  to  Buy 

SILVER 


This  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  just 
issued  by  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  and  a  copy 
should  be  of  value  to 
every  housekeeper.  .   .   . 


for  free  copy  address 

GOO DELL     COMPANY 
Antrim,   N.H. 
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OUR  CATALOGUE 

SUGGESTS  very  many  things  ncc- 
*^>  cessary    for    Up-to- 

^cCT^J^)     date  Cooking. 

K^"-  "*y^    ^    *s    profusely    illustrated, 

x^  ^*S        and  is  the  largest  and  most 

expensive     issued     by     any 
house-furnishing  ctore  in  the  country. 

F.   A.    WALKER    &    CO., 
House  Furnishers, 

83  and  85   Corn  hill,  Boston,  Mass. 
Catalogue  by  mail,  10c. 


S 


Cooks  Beware ! 

of  so-called  ready  cooked,  half 
cooked  and  ready-to-eat  cereals; 
they  are  responsible  for  the  ruined 
reputations  of  many  cooks. 

The  fact  is  the  American  palate 
does  not  relish  warmed-over  stuff 
for  breakfast. 

Something  appetizing,  palatable 
and  freshly  cooked  is  demanded. 

Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food  is 
easily  and  quickly  cooked .  It  comes 
to  the  breakfast  table  fresh,  fragrant 
and  toothsome.  It  nourishes  and 
builds  up  the  system.  It  satisfies 
the   appetite. 


Ventilation 

"  The  English  are  always  boasting  that 
they  are  a  cleanly  people,  and  undoubt- 
edly an  upper-class  Englishman  does 
spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  in 
cleansing  himself.  As  Punch  has  it, '  'e's 
orful  proud  of  'is  flesh,  'e  is.'  But  the 
average  Englishman  with  his  woollen 
shirts,  which  are  only  washed  in  tepid 
water,  his  cloth  clothes,  which  are  never 
washed  at  all,  his  carpets,  which  retain 
the  dust  of  years,  his  stuffy  woollen 
covered  furniture,  which  lasts  for  genera- 
tions, and  his  beds,  which  are  hardly  ever 
unpicked  or  stoved,  is  by  no  means  the 
cleanly  animal  he  thinks  himself.  Still, 
even  these  things  would  not  be  so  bad,  if 
John  Bull  would  but  insure  a  free  current 
of  air  all  through  his  living  rooms.  But 
that  is  just  what  Mrs.  John  Bull  will  by 
no  means  allow.  Fresh  air  is  '  smutty,' 
and  night  air  is  '  unhealthy.'  So  the 
windows  must  be  shut.  What  sort  of 
night  air  could  be  more  '  unhealthy  '  than 
the  fogs  which  cover  the  river  Thames, 
and  what  air  could  be  harsher  than  that 
of  Hampstead  in  mid-winter?  Yet  all 
winter  through  there  are  sick  people  ly- 
ing out  on  the  verandas  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  and  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Con- 
sumption Hospital,  being  brought  round 
again  to  life  by  this  '  unhealthy '  air  after 
being  nearly  killed  —  by  inches,  it  is 
true  —  by  the  very  thing  that  killed  M. 
Zola  at  once, —  namely,  the  lack  of  open 
windows." 

In  many  ways  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  are  greater 
sinners  in  their  disregard  for  the  health- 
giving  properties  of  fresh  air  than  their 
British  cousins.  Office  buildings,  public 
buildings,  and  frequently  private  houses 
are  heated  to  an  absurdly  high  degree. 
In  the  winter  time,  too,  windows  are  kept 
religiously  shut,  and  ventilation  is  gener- 
ally ineffective.     The  consequence  is  that 


IOO   SANDWICHES   AND 
HOW    TO    MAKE    THEM 

This  book  tells  all  about  sandwiches.  Eveiy  housewife  should 
read  it.  Attractively  printed.  Price,  50  cents.  Circular  free. 
PIERRE  L'  ALLMANDE,  Box  26,  Branch  fl.S., New  York 
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The  Nickel   Rails   Lift   Off 


A  new  feature 
in  cooking- 
stoves  has 
been  added  to 


(rawfbrd 
»^(poking-Ranges 


The  Nickel  Rails  along  the  top  and  around 
the  hearth  are  removable,  to  facilitate  polish- 
ing the  nickel  or  blacking  the  range. 

CRAWFORDS  have  more  improvements  than  all  other  ranges 
combined.  The  wonderful  SINGLE  DAMPER  (patented)  is  the 
greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  cooking-stoves  The  im- 
proved Dock-ash  Grates,  the  Large  Oven  with  heat-saving  flues 
and  Asbestos  back,  the  Reliable  Heat  Indicator,  are  a  few  other 
CRAWFORD  features. 

PS— WE  WILL  SEND   A   CRAWFORD  ON  THIRTY  DAYS' 
TRIAL  IF  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN. 
Illustrated  circulars  free. 


WALKER  (Si  PRATT  MFG.  CO. 

31-35     Union     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


trade-mar k  cri 

Glut 

BARLE 

Perfect  Breakfast 
PANSY   FLOUR>or 

Unlike  all  oner 
For  Wok 
FARWEIL&RHIN 


es  on  every  package. 


is 


m 
STALS, 

ert  Health  Cereal*. 
Cake  and    Pastry. 

Ask   Grocers* 
mpjfc,  write 

own.  N.  Y„  U J. A* 


ROSETTE  IRONS 


a*~        Si        50  cents, 

postage  20  cents 


These   are    the 
irons    which 
lately  have  be- 
come so  popu- 
lar  among   cooking   teachers   and   in    cooking 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the    country.     For  full 
particulars  and  also  catalogue  of  other  Scandi- 
navian and  German  cake  irons,  please  address 
ALFRED    ANDRESEN   &    COMPANY 
Department  BC,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lady  agents  can  sell  dozens  among  friends. 


Grist  Mill 

Wheat  Coffee 

Delicious  and 
Healthful 
Substitute 

^SK  YOUR  OROCER-HE  SELLS  It 
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0H,L00K!Ji9S^ 

Makes  a  quart  of  dainty,  delicious,  health-  V  J 

ful,  nutritious  Pudding  ;  requires  no  baking  V^  J 

no  boiling,  no  eggs,  no  cornstarch.  Get  ^"■-■■^ 
it  of  your  grocer  01  send  10  cents  to-day  for  10  tablets 
to  make  10  quarts  of  dessert,  and  we  will  mail  the  charm- 
ing brochure,  "JUNKET  DAINTIES,"  FREE. 
CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY,  Box  1212,  Little  Falls, 
New  York, 


Junket 


Superbly  rich,  exquisitely  de- 
licious, as  velvety  as  the  finest 
French   Ice   Cream,  and  made 

ICC     Cream    *°  Junket*  Tablets    to 

^  ^M  1^^^m-M-m-  make  10  quarts  of  cream 
at  your  grocer's  for  10  cents.  If  he  won't  get  it  for  you, 
we  mail  it  and  the  new  recipe,  postpaid,  for  10  cents. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY,  Box  1212,  Little  Falls, 
New  York. 


Q5Q£\SQ£\SQQgQ: 


zQZQQZQQZQZZQ 


Ancient 
Kitchen  Tools 

are  all  right  for  a  museum.  They 
have  no  place  in  the  modern  kitchen. 
It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
harvest  with  a  hand  plow  as  good 
cooking  from  poor  kitchen  tools. 
We  have  a  full  supply  of 

Up=to=Date 
Kitchen  Appliances. 

They  save  Time,  Money,  Labor,  each 
one  saving  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
Utensil.  Call  and  look  over  our 
Stock.  Inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 
Address 

LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

130=132  West  42nd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


an  individual  who  has  been  breathing  this 
hot,  dry  air  for  several  hours  is  extremely 
susceptible  to  cold ;  and,  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  fresh,  brisk  air  of  a  winter's 
day,  he  promptly  contracts  a  cold.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  great  prevalence  of 
catarrh  in  this  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
mortality  from  pneumonia  and  other  com- 
plaints of  the  respiratory  organs.  Many 
diseases  may  be  avoided  by  living  in 
well-ventilated  rooms,  and  breathing  all 
the  fresh  air  possible. 


Supply  and  Demand 

A  rich  man  sat  him  down  one  night  to  dine. 
Rare  was  his  food,  superb  his  priceless  wine. 
A  poor  man,  hungry,  lurked  without  the  gate, 
And  craved  a  crumb   from  off    the  rich  man's 

plate. 
Yet  neither  rich  nor  poor  man  ate  that  night ; 
One  had  no  food,  one  had  no  appetite. 


Faulty  Judgment 

Mrs.  Black.  "  Your  husband  is  a  man 
of  good  judgment,  isn't  he  ?  " 

Mrs.  White.  "  No,  indeed,  he  shows 
very  poor  judgment  at  times.  Why,  I've 
actually  seen  him  light  the  kitchen  lamp 
with  a  parlor  match." 


A  maid  with  a  duster 
Once  made  a  great  bluster 
A-dusting  a  bust  in  the  hall ; 
And,  when  it  was  dusted, 
The  bust  it  was  busted, 
And  the  bust  now  is  dust. 
That  is  all. 

Princeton  Tiger. 


"  You  bad  boy,  you  have  made  a 
grease  spot  on  the  new  sofa  with  your 
bread  and  butter,"  said  Mrs.  Fizzletop 
to  her  son  Johnny.  "  Never  mind,  ma  ; 
you  can  sit  on  it  when  there  is  company 
in  the  parlor." 

Our  Christmas  Tea 
Unregenerate  Youth.     "  Pass  the  seedy 

caike  !  " 

Vicars  Daughter.     "  If  ?  —  If  ?  "  — 
Unregenerate  Youth.     "  If  'e  don't,  I'll 

shove  'im  in  the  faice  !  " —  London  Punch. 
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Help  Yourself 

There  is  a  depth  of  meaning-  in  these  words  —  help  yourself.  No  attain- 
ment worth  the  having  has  ever  been  made  without  self  help. 

All  who  are  in  earnest  to  accomplish  a  definite  purpose  within  the  scope  of 
their  intelligence  can  do  it,  but  they  must  help  themselves. 

If  you  believe  that  a  strong,  sound  body  and  active 
mind  are  desirable  possessions  to  attain  success  in  life, 
you  can  secure  them  by  building  yourself  out  of  the 
right    material  —  Natural    Food. 

SHREDDED  WST 


BISCUIT 


is  Natural  Food  —  food  whose  each  integral  part  has  a  counterpart 
in  your  body  and  which  builds  it  symmetrically  and  as  a  harmon- 
ious whole.  The  beauty  of  form  and  adaptability  of  this  perfect 
food  lends  it  a  grace  to  the  eye.  It  can  be  prepared  in  over  250 
different  ways.  The  natural  whole  wheat  flavor  of  SHREDDED 
WHOLE  WHEAT  BISCUIT  pleases  the  palate.  Wholly 
nourishing,  as   it   does,  the   whole  body,  it   appeals   to   Reason. 

Help   Yotirself 

Sold  by  all  grocers.     Send  for  "The  Vital  Question" 
(Cook   Book,  illustrated  in  colors),  FREE.       Address 

THE   NATURAL  FOOD   COMPANY,   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Sawyer's 


Sold  in 
Sprinkling 
Top  Bottles. 


CRYSTAL 
BLUE 

Gives  a 

beautiful  tint 
to  linens, 
laces,  and  re- 
stores the 
color  to  goods 
that  are  worn 
and  faded. 

Be  sure 
that  you 
get 

SAWYERS 

40  YEARS  1    JE  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE. 


Colonial   Spirits 


TRADE-MARK. 


A  refreshing  luxury 
for  the  bath  and  for 
massage  purposes. 


A  pure  refined 
spirit  for  domestic 
use,  sweet-smell- 
ing and  clear  as 
crystal  .  The 
ideal  fuel  for  spirit 
lamps,  chafing- 
dishes,  tea  and 
coffee    urns,    etc. 

14-oz.  bottle,  35  cents 
28-oz.  bottle,  65  cents 


Sold    ONLY    in   sealed 
bottles  for   family  trade. 


For  sale  by  all 

druggists  and 

grocers. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  COMPANY 

New  England  Agents.     27  Broad  St.,  Boston,  /lass. 
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Perfect  Drainage 

is  a  Household  Necessity 

In  the  Human  System  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  Life  and  Health. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL 

TABLETS 

Promote  Health  by  giving  Perfect 
Drainage  to  the  Human  System. 
They  cleanse  the  system  by  gently 
stimulating  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juices,  freeing  the  lining  of  the 
stomach  from  waste  matter  and 
carrying  it  off. 

"  It's  Nature's  Way  " 

ALL    DRUGGISTS    AND 

A.  J.  DITMAN  *■-*■*•** 


New  York,  N.Y 


TOURNADE'S 

Kitchen  Bouquet 


30  Years 


a  Favorite! 


For  SOUPS,  SAUCES,  GRAVIES, 
ROASTS,     STEWS,     ENTREES 

AND  QENERAL    CULINARY    PURPOSES 

Imparts  Rich  Color  and  Delightful  Flavor. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  Condensed  and  Ready 
for  Instant  Use.  Keeps  in  Any  Climate. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Great  Chefs  and 
Eminent  Teachers  of  Cookery 

"  Housekeeping  would  be  a  burden  without  it."— 8arah 
Tyson  Rorer. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  kitchen  luxury  which  is  so  near  a 
necessity."— Helen  Armstrong. 

"  Invaluable  to  the  housekeeper."— Mary  J.  Lincoln. 

"  Indispensable  to  all  savory  dishes."— Janet  M.  Hill. 

"Indispensable  to  all  up-to-date  housekeepers."— Alice 
Cart  Waterman. 

M  Have  used  it  for  last  ten  years  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it."—  Emily  M.  Colling. 

"A  necessity  to  all  good  cooking."— E.  Laperruque, 
Head  Chef,  Delmonico's. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  «nclose  8«c.  in  stamps  for  prepaid  package. 
Liberal  Commissions  to  House-to-house  Canvassers 


PALISADE     MANUFACTURING     CO., 

1 6  Chambers  Street,  West  Hoboken,  N.J. 
N.B. —  The  name  "Kitchen  Bouquet"  is  exclusively  our 
trade-mark.     Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 


A  Trifle   Mixed 

She  had  read  the  advertisements 

In  the  papers  o'er  and  o'er, 
But  had  gotten  somewhat  muddled 

As  to  what  each  thing  was  for. 

vSo,  when  she  had  a  bilious  turn, 

She  took  some  of  Enameline ; 
She  scrubbed  the  floor  with  Sozodont, 

But  could  not  get  it  clean. 

And  for  a  torpid  liver 

She  took  Sapolio, 
And  put  Castoria  in  the  cake, 

She  got  them  muddled  so. 

John  ICay,  in  Life. 


Sweet-flag  Root 

We  serve  cherries  the  2 2d  of  Febru- 
ary, Washington's  Birthday.  Why  should 
we  not  consider  candied  sweet-flag  root 
appropriate  for  the  2 2d  of  December, 
Forefathers'  Day  ? 

Sweet -flag  root,  or  calamus,  was  used 
by  the  Indians  time  out  of  mind,  and  by 
the  Pilgrims  and  their  descendants  for 
generations.  One  still  finds  it  occasion- 
ally for  sale,  candied ;  and  children  at 
country  schools  like  to  gather  it  from 
wayside  brooks  and  ponds.  Why  should 
we  not  revive  its  use,  and  serve  it  with 
crystallized  ginger  and  peppermint  leaves 
and  other  aids  to  digestion  ?  As  the  five 
grains  of  corn  are  still  passed  at  some 
New  England  Thanksgiving  tables  in 
memory  of  the  scarcity  preceding  the 
first  Thanksgiving,  we  could,  in  like  re- 
membrance, each  December  pass  and 
also  eat  flag-root,  sugared  caraway  seeds, 
preserved  rose  petals,  or  that  made  from 
the  rose  calices  when  ripe  and  red,  as 
suggestive  of  the  few  and  laboriously 
prepared  sweetmeats  of  our  ancestors. — 
/.  D.  C.  

Old  Grist  Mill  Entire  Wheat  Coffee  is 
a  delicious,  nourishing,  healthful  drink 
that  old  and  young  alike  can  use  freely 
and  enjoy.  It  produces  a  clear  skin 
and  a  clear  head.  It  is  different  from 
other  substitutes  for  coffee,  as  it  can  be 
prepared  in  five  minutes  for  serving,  and 
tastes  good. 

Sold  by  all  grocers  in  one-pound  pack- 
ages, never  in  bulk. 
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It  was  Longfellow  who  said  :  "Others  judg« 
us  by  what  we  have  already  done."  That's  it 
exactly.  It's  the  only  safe  basis  for  a  correct 
exegesis  so  to  speak. 

And  the  Magee  /\e&teps 

g  (Best  by  all  Tests) 


are  so  phenomenally  popu- 
lar because  they  are  judged 
not  by  what  we  say,  but  by 
what  they  have  accomplished, 
accident  about  it. 


The 


There  is  no 

Nothing  just  happens. 


Mag'ee  Heaters 

are  preferred  before  all  others  because  they  best 

warm  homes  and  at  less  expense  than  allothers. 

That's  the  logical  result  of  logical  construction . 

Ask  those  who  have  used  the  Magee  and  you'll 

know.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

Magee  Furnace  Co.,  Makers  of  Magee  Heaters  and 

Ranges,  32-38  Union  Street,  Boston. 

"Highest  Award  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition." 


HOUSE,     OFFICE, 
and     BANK      SAFES 

The  MOSLER  SAFE  CO. 

51     SUDBURY    STREET,   BOSTON 
GEORGE  E.  FOSTER,  New  England  Manager 
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DELICATELY 
DELICIOUS 

Is  the  universal  verdict  of  all  who  try 

PEER-FREAN 
(SI  COMPANY 
English    Biscuits 

The  Raspberry  flavoring  is 
exactly  right. 

The  Chocolate-covered  bis- 
cuits are  a  most  satisfying 
combination. 

The  Sweet  Almonds  are  a 
decided  novelty. 

Your    grocer    keeps   them. 

Seville    Packing    Company  |; 

Sole  United  States  Agents  j$ 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  3 


r 

i 


Put  up  in  four  differ- 
ent size  jars : 

Club  size. 
No.  i  size. 
No.  2  size. 
No.  3  size. 


i 


!  MacLaren's  Imperial  ] 


and 


j  MacLaren's  Roquefort  j 

i 
i 


CHEESE 

Nothing     better 


»  Put  up  in  two 
|  sizes : 

i  Small  size  jar. 

!  Large  size  jar. 


i 


The  cheese  shown  in  our  illustrated 
article  on  "  Cheese  and  Cheese-making  " 
was  from  Crosby  Brothers,  No.  57  Quincy 
Market.  The  best  of  everything  in  this 
line  is  to  be  found  there,  and  visitors 
are  most  courteously  received. 


The   Birth  of  Tabasco  Sauce 

At  the  close  of  the  great  Civil  War 
many  of  the  sons  of  the  South  who  had 
lost  home  and  fortune  journeyed  to  Mex- 
ico and  other  foreign  countries  in  search 
of  new    occupations.     In  the  spring   of 

1866  one  of  these  travellers,  returning 
from  Southern  Mexico,  brought  with  him 
a  number  of  pepper-seeds,  some  of 
which  he  presented  to  Mr.  E.  Mcll- 
henny,  of  Iberia  Parish,  La.  Mr.  Mcll- 
henny,  like  many  Southerners,  being 
very  fond  of  hot  condiments,  planted 
these  pepper-seeds,  and,  finding  the  fruit 
well  flavored,  made  experiments  with  the 
peppers,  trying  to  preserve  them  in  such 
a  form  that  they  would  retain  their 
strength  and  flavor.  During  the  winter 
of  1866  he  made  a  pepper  sauce  which 
his  friends  pronounced  excellent.  Its 
success  induced  him  to  plant  more  pep- 
pers the  next  year,  and  in  the  winter  of 

1867  the  now  famous  Tabasco  Sauce 
first  made  its  appearance  in  public. 


The  pleasure  and  comfort  of  travelling 
are  greatly  improved  by  a  smooth  road- 
bed, good  cars,  and  courteous  treatment 
by  the  railroad  officials. 

All  of  these  things  are  to  be  found  on 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

The  coaches  for  ordinary  travel  ride 
as  easily  as  parlor  cars,  and  on  the  long 
runs  perfection  is  the  standard. 

The  gas  illumination  and  perfect  heat- 
ing make  the  cars  as  comfortable  and 
pleasant  as  your  library  at  home,  while 
the  speed  is  such  that  the  busy  man  who 
has  no  time  to  waste  selects  this  twen- 
tieth-century road  whenever  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so. 
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Just  I  the  Thing! 

says  old  Saint  Nick,  to  give  to  housekeep- 
ers. It  will  relieve  them  of  much  tiresome 
work  and  help  them  make  good  things 
to  eat  all  the  year  round. 

Sargent's  Gem 
Food  Chopper 

chops  all  kinds  of  food,  both  cooked  and 
uncooked  j  it  chops  in  pieces  of  uniform 
size,  fine,  coarse,  or  medium,  as  desired; 
it  chops  easily,  quickly,  and  quietly;  is 
easy  to  take  apart,  easy  to  put  together, 
easy  to  adjust,  easy  to  clean,  and  has  steel 
cutters  that  are  self-sharpening  and  can- 
not break. 

The  Gem  is  sold  by  hardware  dealers. 

You  need  it  in  your  kitchen. 

Cloth-bound  Gem-chopper  Cook  Book,  containing 
two  hundred  valuable  recipes,  sent  free  on  request. 

SARGENT  &   COMPANY 
151  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


Typhoid  Fever, 

Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia 

three  of  the  worst  scourges  of  the  human  race, 
aie  in  many  cases  produced  by  the  evil  effects 
of  impure  drinking  water.  A  person  drinking 
nothing  but  pure  distilled  water  from  a 

RALSTON  process 
WATER  STILL 

need  never  fear  typhoid  ;  its 
high  solvent  power  will  el- 
iminate uric  acid  from  the 
blood,  thus  preventing  rheu- 
matism, and  in  many  cases 
entirely  curing  it,  and  if  taken  hot  it  will  cleanse 
and  soothe  the  stomach,  greatly  relieving  the 
pangs  of  dyspepsia.  Simple,  pure  water  is 
the  greatest  cleanser  known  to  nature  and  is 
the  best  medicine  that  can  enter  the  system. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  booklet  entitled  "Plain 
Facts  about  the  Water  Question."  Tt  is  an  eve-opener 
and  should  be  read  by  every  health  seeker.     Address    q 

THE  A.  R.  BAILEY  MFG.  CO.,  F  Cedar  St.,  New  York 

Representatives  wanted  everywhere;  send  for  terms. 


HANDY  FRENCH 
FRY    SLICER 

The  only         (   W                Rapidly 

Low         f^$nft       Does 

Priced   K^^£\       tlle 

One 

fertV\        WorK 

ever 
manufact- 
ured 

^'^lA^SiiPjJd           of  an 
^ytltlWVB      expensive 

5K5?P?2^a|        machine 

* 


French  Fry  Potatoes  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
family  table  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
properly  slicing  them,  and  this  utensil  is  de- 
signed to  remove  that  difficulty.  Its  product, 
being  of  perfectly  uniform  size,  cooks  evenly, 
and  is  very  attractive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  send  us  his 
name  or  30  cents  for  one,  postpaid. 


HANDY    THINGS    COMPANY 
22  to32Rowe  Street,  LUDINGTON,  MICH. 
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BUY  THE  CELEBRATED 


CHAMBERLIN 
I  STEAM  COOKER 

Cook*  Everything. 

Used  on  a  gas,  coal,  or  oil  stove,  it  will 
cook  a  big  dinner  with  but  flame  enough 
to  keep  2  quarts  water  boiling.  It  will 
do  the  every-day  cooking  with  least  pos- 
sible trouble  and  gives  out  no  odor.  Un- 
surpassed as  a  Fruit  Canner,  for  which 
directions  go  with  each  Cooker,  and  it  is 
used  extensively  as  a  Sterilizer. 
The  best  in  the  world.  Send  for  circular 

S.  W.  Chamberlin    Co. 

Office  and  Manufactory,  35  Union  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE    OLD    RELIABLE 


Carburet  of 
Iron" 


DIXON'S 
Stove  Polish. 

Never  turns  Rid  ok  Rusts  your  Stoves. 

Jos.  Dixon  Cruciblk  Co.,  -  -  Jersey  City,  N.J 


••••  THE  •••• 

"KITCHEN  AND  HAND" 

•  •  •  SvArYr^  •  •   • 


For  removing  Tar,  Pitch,  Cement,  Varnish,  Paint,  Axle 
Grease,  Blacking,  and  all  impurities  from  the  hands,  it  is 
unequaled,  leaving  the  skin  soft,  white  and  smooth. 

Beware  of  Imitations.    For  Sale  by  all  Grocers. 


CHAS.  F.  BATES  &  CO. 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

Office,  123  Oliver  St.,      -      -      -     Boston 
Factory,  Wollaston,  Him. 


To  clean  Enamelled  Baths 
Enamelled  baths  are  the  trial  of  the 
new  housekeeper  who  does  not  under- 
stand how  they  should  be  made  to  retain 
their  pristine  freshness.  Vigorous  scrub- 
bing of  them  is  not  desirable.  A  simple 
way  of  cleaning  them  is  to  wipe  out  the 
tub  with  a  dry  cloth,  thoroughly  rub  it 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  salt  and  turpen- 
tine, rinse  with  clear  warm  water,  and 
dry  with  a  fresh  cloth.  The  tub  will 
look  like  new. 


Walnut  Wafers 
One-half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  one- 
half  a  pound  of  walnut  meats,  slightly 
broken,  but  not  chopped,  three  even 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  Congress  Yeast  Powder, 
one-third  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two 
eggs.  Beat  the  eggs,  add  the  sugar,  salt, 
flour,  and,  lastly,  meats.  Drop  small 
spoonfuls  on  buttered  pans,  and  bake 
till  brown.  Remove  from  pans  as  soon 
as  baked.    Butternut  meats  are  also  nice. 
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For  one  year  free  the  sub- 
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In  case  you  are  able  to  secure  but  one 
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These  2  Packages  for  25  Cents  at  your  Grocers. 
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Just  go  'round  the  corner  to  your  grocer's 
and  buy  these  two  packages.  You'll  give 
the  family  a  perfect  feast  for  breakfast. 

Purina  Pankake  Flour  makes  the  best 
pankakes  you  ever  tasted — they're  so  deli- 
cious, it  just  seems  like  you  can't  get 
enough  of  them. 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food  is  even  more  ap- 
petizing, and  possesses  a  flavor  all  its  own. 
Remember,  these  products  are  "Appreciated 
in  a  Million  Homes,"  which  is  a  magnificent 
recommendation.  Insist  on  getting  Check- 
erboard Packages.     Made  by 

Purina  Mills,  St.  Louis. 
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Every-day  Japan 

By    Mabel   Loomis  Todd 


ARTISTIC  consistency  pervades 
/_\  Japan.  During  one  of  our 
I  \  visits  to  that  flowery  land  the 
fact  was  vividly  illustrated.  An  Ameri- 
can acquaintance  bought  in  Tokyo  an 
exquisite  ivory  carving, —  a  Japanese 
lady  seated  beside  a  low  table  and  vase 
of  flowers.  One  of  the  daintiest  figures 
of  a  well-known  artist,  this  lovely  bit 
was,  nevertheless,  bought  for  half — yes, 
a  tenth-part  —  of  its  normal  price.  And 
why  ?  Simply  because,  perhaps,  in  a 
moment  of  abstraction,  the  carver  had 
represented  cherry  blossoms  in  the  vase, 
while  showing  a  chrysanthemum  pattern 
in  the  embroidery  of  the  lady's  kimono. 
"  No  Japanese  of  refinement  would  wear 
a  robe  out  of  character  with  the  season," 
said  the  dealer,  simply ;  "  and  no  Japan- 
ese would  care  to  own  such  a  combina- 
tion." Whereupon  the  American  gayly 
departed  with  his  prize.  Such  fineness 
of  detail  would  not  trouble  his  country- 
men. 

And  this,  in  different  manifestations, 
seems  the  pervasive  spirit  of  the  country. 
A  respectfulness  of  attitude  toward 
beauty,  an  appreciation  found  with  us 
only  in  favored  classes,  tinges  the  entire 
nation,  low  as  well  as  high.  Temples 
and  public  buildings  are  not  defaced  by 
insignificant  names  of  sight-seers.  Por- 
celain seats,  storks,  vases,  lanterns, 
wood-carvings,  remain  uninjured  and  un- 
touched, in  parks  and  gardens ;   and  en- 


thusiastic groups  may  constantly  be  seen 
surrounding  any  artistic  object,  gazing 
lovingly,  admiringly,  discriminatingly, 
upon  its  beauties.  Their  attitude  is 
much  like  that  of 
the  German  masses 
toward  the  best  mu- 
sic. How  many 
generations  it  will 
require  for  our  own 
millions  to  reach  this 
point  would  perhaps 
not  be  safe  to  predict. 
Many  years  ago, 
during  our  first  visit 
to  Japan,  we  spent 
nearly  three  months 
in  an  old  feudal 
castle,  in  a  small  city 
somewhat  over  one 
hundred  miles  from 
Tokyo.  Raised 
eighty  feet  above  the 
town  and  surround- 
ing rice  fields  by 
three  tiers  of  stone 
embankments,  saved 
from  too  close  scrut- 
iny by  a  moat  filled 
with  blossoming 
lotus,  the  picturesque 
old  stronghold  stood 
sentinel  on  its  pinn- 
acle, while  swinging  Bamboo  Flower 
garlands    of    wild,  Holder 
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white  roses,  knotting  themselves  in  every 
crevice,  gave  a  touch  of  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  grim  walls.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  full  of  myriads  of 
wild  flowers  and  of  Easter  lilies,  tall, 
white,  fragrant.  Too  much  of  a  tempta- 
tion to  resist,  day  after  day  found  me 
painting  their  lovely  tints  on  whatever 
improvised  canvas  I  could  secure.  Large 
trays  of  natural  wood,  even  the  coolie 
rain-coats  were  brought  into  service, 
until  my  room,  wide  open  to  the  summer 


having  done  about  a  dozen  for  the  va- 
rious city  fathers.  I  was  sorry  as  well 
as  they.  Their  innocent  joy  in  the  work, 
their  silent  watching  of  every  stroke, 
their  sigh  of  appreciation,  when  any  one 
touch  brought  out  the  effect  I  wanted, — 
and  which  they  instinctively  recognized, 
—  all  were  subtle,  if  unintentional,  but 
no  less  agreeable,  flattery. 

Their  presents  to  us,  continually  of- 
fered, were  characteristic.  These  inter- 
ested, warm-hearted   men  still  wore  the 


Market  in  Japan 


air,    began    to    resemble    a    studio    in 
earnest. 

The  amount  of  interest  those  flower 
studies  raised,  not  only  among  our  own 
servants  and  assistants,  but  in  the  city 
as  well,  could  hardly  have  been  matched 
in  any  other  country.  Japanese  callers 
flocked  to  the  castle,  watching  as  I 
worked,  until  finally  it  became  a  custom 
for  the  upper-class  visitors  to  bring  their 
own  trays,  bamboo  mats,  long  strips  of 
paper,  to  be  made  into  kakemonos,  what- 
ever pleased  them,  with  the  request  that 
I  would  paint  even  one  blossom  on  these 
varied  articles.  I  found  my  hands  full, 
and  was  finally  obliged  to  refuse,   after 


beautiful  old  native  costume,  unspoiled 
by  Derby  hats  and  American  boots ;  and 
day  after  day  they  toiled  up  the  grassy 
paths,  under  the  flat-topped  pines,  with 
their  offerings.  On  one  occasion  the 
gift  consisted  of  eight  quail,  alive  and 
very  happy,  pecking  gayly  about  their 
bamboo  cage.  "  For  okusama  tiffin" 
(luncheon),  they  explained,  bowing  them- 
selves away  with  many  gracious  smiles. 
But  the  birds  did  not  appear  at  tiffin 
that  day,  nor  at  dinner  —  nor  the  next. 
I  frequently  interrogated  the  cook  as  to 
their  whereabouts,  and  asked  him  to  give 
them  to  us  soon,  at  which  he  smiled  and 
bowed    amiably,    pointing    to    the    little 
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cage,    set  in    the  shade    of   a    flowering 
shrub,  with  its  bright-eyed  occupants. 

When  a  week  had  gone  by,  and  that 
dav's  menu  was  still  flexible,  I  finally  told 
him  that  now  he  must  cook  them.  A 
look  of  distress  over- 
spread his  face.  He 
bowed  silently.  That 
111 -hi  at  dinner  some 
excellent  chickens 
were  served,  but  no 
quail.  The  reason 
finally  came  out  re- 
luctantly. Not  a 
single  man  in  our 
employ  was  willing 
to  kill  them.  So  they 
were  finally  taken 
down  into  the  town, 
and  exchanged  for 
some  chickens,  al- 
ready killed,  thus 
saving  the  feelings 
of  our  tender-hearted 
menials. 

We  have  usually  had  our  tables  sup- 
plied and  served  in  European  style,  even 
when  travelling  in  the  interior,  or  camp- 
ing in  remote  localities  ;  but  occasionally 
the  native  inns  have  proved  too  tempting 
in  their  fresh  beauty  and  daintiness,  and 


we  have  eaten  and  slept  and  lived  on  the 
floor,  like  veritable  natives.  The  tiny 
table  set  before  each  one,  with  its  collec- 
tion of  pretty  china  dishes  and  lacquer 
bowl  for  soup,  the  attractive  maids  wait- 


A  Family  at  Dinner 

ing  on  their  knees,  the  always  delicious 
pale  yellow,  omnipresent  tea, —  the  whole 
gently  gay,  friendly  atmosphere  is  irre- 
sistible. 

One  never  sees  their  spoon  or  knife, 
though  they  are  used  in  preparing  the 
meal :  kitchen  uten- 
sils only,  they  are  re- 
served for  the  use  of 
servants  in  homely 
tasks,  while  chop- 
sticks, 
ebony, 
plain 


or 


Street  Vender 


of  ivory 
lacquer  or 
wood,  are 
brought  to  the  trav- 
eller. And,  really, 
after  learning  their 
proper  use,  knives 
and  forks  do  seem  a 
clumsy  invention  be- 
side the  pretty  grace 
of  these  toy  expe- 
dients. It  is  easy  to 
acquire  their  manip- 
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ulation.  Not,  however,  until  one  is  able 
successfully  to  lift  an  egg  in  the  shell  by 
their  aid,  may  the  pupil  be  considered 
really  expert.  Fish  is  so  delicately  cooked 
that  its  shredding  by  chop-sticks  is  very 
simple,  and  vegetables  are  already  in 
pieces  small  enough  to  eat.  The  large 
beans,  lily  bulbs,  bamboo  shoots,  are  easy 
to  manipulate  ;  while,  of  course,  rice  pre- 
sents no  difficulties  at  all.  I  never  could 
quite  acquire  the  ability  to  have  my  rice- 
bowl  filled  more  than  three  times  at  one 
meal,  though  I  should  not  dare  to 
numerate  the  multitudinous  refillings 
indulged  in  by  all  Japanese.  It  is  even 
more  than  their  staff  of  life. 

One  soon  learns  to  recognize  the  street 
cries,  as  vegetable  venders,  pipe-sellers, 
men  with  dwarfed  pines,  and  other  itin- 
erant shopmen  pass  with  their  wares ; 
and  pertinent  enough  the  calls  often  are, 
successfully  translating  the  article  into 
vocal  expression. 

Dainty  and  deeply  ingrained  in  na- 
tional habit  as  are  their  methods  of  cook- 
ing and  dining,  however,  and  widely  as 
these  differ  from  Western  ways,  the  Jap- 
anese are  singularly  adaptable  ;  and  it 
only  needed  a  little  suggestion  of  our  use 
of  centre-pieces  and  doylies  of  all   sorts 


for  them  to  seize  the  idea  at  once ;  and, 
with  their  infinite  patience  and  cultivated 
taste,  drawn-work  and  embroidery  of 
most  exquisite  kinds  were  speedily  pro- 
duced. To  those  who  are  purists  in  art, 
demanding  that  everything  shall  be  made 
by  each  nation,  irrespective  of  the  wants 
of  foreigners,  and  never  for  purposes  of 
sale  to  the  barbarous  outsider,  these 
lovely  centre-pieces  will  not  appeal  as 
Japanese  works ;  but  in  themselves  they 
are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  It 
is  in  coarse  satsuma,  cheap  lacquer,  and 
rough  cloissonne,  made  in  foreign  shapes 
solely  for  sale,  and  obviously  far  removed 
from  their  own  ideas  of  the  sacredness 
of  beauty,  that  we  see  art  degeneration 
in  Japan, —  a  sad  sight  in  any  country, 
but  most  of  all  there,  where  the  subtle 
feeling  for  art  is  actually  breathed  in  the 
air  from  earliest  infancy.  It  must  be 
generations  yet,  however,  before  the 
moneyed  foreigner,  with  more  yen  than 
taste,  will  succeed  in  prostituting  the  art, 
or  many  of  the  customs  of  a  country, 
which  was  critical  in  the  texture  of  a  sur- 
face, and  making  lacquers  to  defy  the 
wear  of  centuries,  when  America  was  still 
unbroken  forest,  and  all  undreaming  of  its 
coming  conquerors  from  beyond  the  sea. 
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Marketing  in  Chinatown,  with  some 
Chinese  Recipes 

By  Julia  Davis  Chandler 

Paper  read  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


IN  our  large  cities  we  have  but  to 
take  a  car  to  find  regions  where  we 
can  believe  ourselves  in  sunny  Italy 
or  beside  the  Rhine.  The  races  of  the 
Old  World  are  so  blended  here  in  Amer- 
ica that  we  come  in  contact  with  them  all 
among  our  acquaintances,  instructors, 
tradesmen,  and  employees ;  but  espe- 
cially odd  do  we  find  the  Chinese 
quarter  with  its  queer  stores. 

If  interested  in  ethno-botany  or  de- 
sirous of  finding  novelties  for  the  table, 
a  search  there  will  be  well  rewarded. 

Should  you  not  find  sharks'  fins  or 
birds'  nests,  you  cannot  fail  to  secure 
many  other  strange  things.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  dried  sea-slugs,  dried  or 
canned  sea-ear,  dried  squids,  ancient 
ducks'  eggs,  which  are  cased  in  black 
mud  mixed  with  lime  and  glue,  and 
various  other  weird  and  uncanny  articles 
of  diet.  Besides  these  there  will  be 
bushels  of  tiny,  silvery  fish,  like  minnows, 
dried,  also  dried  shrimps,  smoked  oysters, 
canned  clams,  and  canned  goose,  canned 
fish,  dried  hens'  feet,  smoked  duck's 
breast,  fatty  little  sausages,  or,  perhaps, 
a  pig,  roasted  whole  and  basted  with 
honey  to  glaze  it. 

The  dried  shrimps  are  cooked  with 
various  sea-weeds,  which  are  for  sale 
in  large  sheets.  The  coarser  kinds 
are  like  Irish  dulse,  and  porpita,  like 
Southern  moss  or  black  horse-hair. 
Dried  mushrooms  are  extensively  used, 
the  Russulae,  Pezizae,  etc. 

There  are  several  equivalents  for  the 
"tyrant  potato,"  as  the  roots  of  the 
arrowhead  and  the  sweet,  juicy  corms 
or  small  bulb-like  root  of  the  water- 
chestnut,  which  are  nice  raw,  or  cooked 


like  mushrooms  round  a  fillet  of  beef, 
and  the  large  coarse  roots  of  the  pueraria, 
and  any  amount  of  roots  of  caladium,  the 
"  elephant-ear  "    of    our   gardens.      The 


Litchi  Nuts 

latter  they  import  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  it  is  called  Taro,  and, 
when  fermented,  forms  Poi,  the  national 
dish  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  crocks  of  heavy  stoneware  are 
pickled  leaf-stalks  of  a  Chinese  variety 
of  cabbage,  and  cucumbers  preserved 
in  molasses,  and  pickled  lemons.  Queer 
nuts,  and  fruits  full  of  seeds,  come  in 
tiny,  round,  pottery  boxes,  covered  with 
red  or  yellow  paper.  Ask  for  San  J  a 
and  Yung-moy,  and,  if  still  curious, 
try  Whampe'  and  Yin-min.  Preserved 
green  apricots,  called  Metting-moy,  come 
in  larger  jars.  The  Chinese  olive  is 
Canarium  album.  Both  the  pulp  and 
kernel  of  the  stone  are  eaten,  and  also 
the  fruit  and  the  kernel  of  the  Gingko 
tree,  now  so  common  in  our  parks  and 
yards. 

Their  dates  are  both  red  and  black 
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and  rather  dry  eating.  They  have 
small  purple  figs  and  dried  persimmons, 
not  like  our  native  persimmons,  but  the 


Ceremonial,  Hop-ho-suh  and  Dos-a-bin  Cakes, 

Noodle  and  Macaroni  Preparations, 

Litchi  Nuts 


Diospyrus  kaki,  now  cultivated  here 
from  Florida  to  California,  and  sold  in 
the  fresh  state  at  our  fruit  stores,  of 
recent  years. 

Their  New  Year's  dainties  are  crystal- 
lized fruits, —  lemons,  apricots,  tiny 
kumquot  oranges,  the  size  of  goose- 
berries, long  carpels 
of  some  citrus 
fruit,  perhaps  the 
strange  lemon  called 
"  Buddha's  fingers," 
and  strips  of  cocoa, 
nut  and  ginger,  and 
two  kinds  of  melon 
resembling  our  cit- 
ron,—  "  that  sweet 
gristle  which  we  put 
in  cake,"  as  an  old 
uncle  called  it.  All 
these  are  nice  and 
attractive ;  and  with 
them  watermelon 
seeds  find  a  place, 
even  on  dainty  lac- 
quer   trays  for    the 

altar,  at  New  Year's,  in  their  stores  or 
temples. 

Ask  for  Lin-ghee-pin,  and  you  will  get 
crystallized  lotus    seeds  ;    and  Lin-ghau 


is  the  lotus  root  sliced  and  prepared  sim- 
ilarly for  a  sweetmeat. 

On  the  shelves,  beside  ginger  and 
tea,  are  peanut  candy  and  rice  cakes, 
canned  pineapple, —  called  Po-low, — 
peach  brandy  and  rice  wine,  Tamsui 
pears,  pomegranates,  bamboo  shoots, 
cutow, — which  is  ginger  root  and  garlic 
pickled  together, —  and  also  litchees  and 
lungan,  or  "  dragons'  eyes,"  spelled  in 
English  characters,  on  the  can  labels, 
"  Yuen  Ngan." 

The  dried  litchees,  or  litchi  nuts,  are 
familiar  to  many;  but  the  canned  litch- 
ees are  quite  different,  being  taken  when 
the  nut  is  white  and  tender.  When 
dried,  it  is  like  a  raisin  around  a  stone 
inside  a  papery  shell.  It  is  only  within 
a  few  years  that  they  have  begun  to  can 
them  at  Canton. 

Carambola,  the  "  tree  gooseberry," 
like  the  litchee,  is  a  fruit  that  most  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans  like.  It  comes 
in  cans,  cut  in  long  sections  resembling 
pinkish-yellow  melon,  with  a  great  deal 
of   aroma.     One    brand   is    not    lettered 


Sliced  Mandarin  Oranges  and  Stoned  Litchi  Nuts,  Sugared 


in  English ;  and  you  know  it  by  the 
pictures  of  large,  hanging  green  fruit, 
with  drooping  leaves. 

At  New  Year's,  great  pear-shaped  po- 
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melos,  sweeter  than  our  grape-fruit,  dec- 
orate their  temple  altars,  amid  incense 
and  scarlet  silk  and  gold-embroidered 
hangings,  flowering  azaleas  and  narcis- 
sus, the  "  sacred  lily  "  of  China. 

They  eat  several  varieties  of  lily 
bulbs, —  Lilium  Japonicum  and  Liliu??i 
longiflorum,  principally, —  but  call  all 
such  "  Pakhop."  If  you  ask  for  lilies, 
they  will  show  you  narcissus.  The 
dried  petals  of  our  yellow  day-lily 
they  eat,  when  stewed  about  ten  min- 
utes. 

Noodle  and  macaroni  pastes  come  in 
bundles  of  various  colors  —  yellow,  red, 
and  gray-green  —  and  in  sheets  of  scar- 
let, like  fan  coral.  Bean  curd,  dried  in 
strips  two  feet  long,  is  used  for  soup. 
Bean  oil  is  used  for  frying ;  and  a  rich, 
oUy,  dark  brown,  salty  sauce  is  Shoyu, 
or  Soy,  also  made  from  beans,  by  a  proc- 
ess lasting  several  years,  and  used  in- 
stead of  salt  in  all  their  cookery.  Beans, 
and  rice,  and  fish  are  the  Chinese  staple 
articles  of  diet.  String  beans  and 
noodles  are  cooked  together. 

While  the  Chinese  shop-keepers  make 
no  effort  to  show  their  goods  nor  to 
open  the  door  for  you,  they  are  very 
patient  and  courteous,  and  will  let  you 
examine  and  sample  everything,  and 
readily  make  change  when  you  say, 
11  How  much  ?  " 

Chinese  Recipes 
Chow-min 

The  ingredients  for  this  dish  are 
chicken,  celery,  olives,  a  little  onion 
sometimes,  olive  oil,  and  noodles. 

The  Chinese  noodles  and  macaroni 
come  in  long  strips.  Boil  some  of  these, 
pile  upon  a  plate,  and  pour  upon  them 
the  other  ingredients,  which  have  been 
fried  in  the  olive  oil  until  quite  brown. 
The  chicken  must  be  boned,  and  the 
celery  and  olives  cut  line.  Rice  and 
noodles  replace  bread ;  and  tea,  not  cof- 
fee, is  served  with  everything.  So  with 
this  serve  tea  and  plums. 


Plums 
These  come  salted  as  a  relish ;  and 
larger  green  plums,  or  apricots,  are  pre- 
served in  a  thick  syrup  with  a  cane 
flavor,  and  come  in  brown  pottery  jars. 
Inquire  for  Tam-moy  or  Metting-moy. 
These  are  a  pretty  green,  and  would 
make  a  nice  decoration  for  fancy  dishes. 

Bamboo  Sprouts 

The  largest-sized  cans  contain  sections 
that  look  like  boiled  fishing-rods,  but  are, 
nevertheless,  tender  and  of  a  pleasant 
flavor.  Serve  like  asparagus,  or  fried 
with  meat.  Cook  them  with  shrimps,  of 
which  the  Chinese  stores  keep  a  large 
supply,  or  dress  them  for  a  salad. 

Yuan  Mei,  a  Chinese  gastronomer, 
1 7 16-1797,  says,  "Do  not  cut  bamboo 
sprouts  with  an  oniony  knife." 

Abalones,  or  Sea-ear  {Haliotis) 
Cans  of  these  have  on  them  both  the 
picture  of  the  pearly  shells  and  the  name 
in  English,  Sea  ear.  Use  exactly  as  you 
would  clams  in  chowder,  fritters,  etc. ;  for 
one  would  not  know  them  from  clams, 
but  think  them  unusually  delicate  and 
fine. 

The  dried  abalones  are  hard  as  stone, 
while  the  smoked  oysters  at  sixty  cents  a 
pound  look  very  nice. 

Carambola  {Averrhod) 
The  carambola,  or  "  tree  gooseberry," 
called  the  "  sweet  carambola  of  Fali," 
which  has  such  a  poetical  sound,  comes 
canned  and  dried.  In  the  latter  form 
it  resembles  dried  red  gooseberries,  as 
does  the  whole  fruit,  when  green  and 
globular,  in  pictures  on  the  labels  ;  while 
on  one  brand  the  fruit  is  shown  long 
and  tapering,  and  on  these  cans  no 
English  name  appears.  Opening  the 
can,  one  finds  long  sections  resembling 
a  melon,  or  a  pear,  in  color,  texture,  and 
aroma.  Occasionally,  there  are  seeds 
like  those  in  an  apple ;  and  some  cans 
have  fruit  with  a  pink  tinge.     As  it  is 
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very  sweet  and  fragrant,  it  would  be  nice 
in  fruit  punches,  tutti  frutti,  etc. 

LUNGAN,    OR    LOONGAN,  OR    DRAGONS' 

Eyes  (Nephelium  longan) 
Although  pronounced  loongan,  the 
cans  are  labelled  in  English  lettering 
Yuen  Ngan.  The  fruit  in  a  sweet  syrup 
is  like  white  cherries,  with  a  flavor  en- 
tirely its  own.  It  is  a  near  relative  of 
the 

Litchi,  or  Lychee  (Nephelium  litchi) 
The  canned  litchi  resembles  the 
longan,  but  has  a  flavor  more  gener- 
ally liked.  Combine  it  with  sliced 
oranges.  Be  sure  and  pour  the  syrup 
over,  as  it  has  a  flavor  resembling 
seckel  pears. 

Lotus  Root  and  Seeds 
The  seeds,  or  nuts,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  for  sale  dried  also  in 
small  tin  cans  for  use  in  soup,  etc. 
The  bitter  plumule  of  the  dry  seeds 
must  be  removed. 

These  white  starchy  seeds  are  crys- 
tallized for  a  New  Year's  dainty.  •  They 
are  tasteless,  and  would  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  lemon  or  ginger. 

Tamsui  Pears  and  Po-low,  or 
Pineapple 

These  are  to  be  used  as  we  would  any 
brand  of  the  same  fruits. 

Cutow 
Cutow  gives  us  a  hint  for  pickled 
onions.  It  is  a  form  of  garlic  and  green 
ginger  root,  put  up  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, in  a  delicate  vinegar,  probably 
made  from  plums  and  slightly  sweet- 
ened. Tiny  delicate  onions  and  ginger 
root  without   the    sugar   would    be  very 


nice.     Green    gherkins  in  molasses    are 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl. 

Rice  Cakes 
For  these  little  white  or  ecru  cakes, 
raised  in  dainty  flower  or  other  patterns, 
a  mould  of  Chinese  carving  is  necessary, 
unless  one  imitates  them  with  those 
which  come  for  butter-pats. 

The  rice  is  soaked  some  hours,  then 
roasted  like  coffee  and  ground,  and  then 
mixed  with  sugar  and  pressed  in  these 
moulds  and  dried  or  baked  without  color- 
ing. They  look  like  pale  macaroons. 
Others  are  pure  white,  evidently  made  of 
rice  which  has  not  been  roasted.  These 
cakes  are  very  decorative,  but  are  dry  and 
flavorless.  They  would,  however,  please 
children  and  be  a  very  harmless  sweet. 

For  serving  with  tea  come  the  tiniest, 
thinnest  little  cookies,  fit  for  a  doll's 
table,  filled  with  the  same  white  seeds 
of  some  kind  of  grass,  which  they 
use  on  their  peanut  candy.  They  are 
baked  very  crisp,  and  are  nice  to  serve 
with  wine,  to  tempt  an  invalid  or  aged 
person. 

None  of  these  things  are  expensive, 
the  candy,  two  squares  for  five  cents, 
and  two  rice  cakes  for  the  same.  The 
canned  fruits  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  cents ;  and  small  quantities  of  the 
crystallized  kumquot  oranges,  melon, 
squash,  and  lotus,  etc.,  also  the  roots 
and  bulbs  they  use,  may  be  obtained 
for  trifling  sums. 

From  the  above  suggestions  a  novel 
luncheon  or  tea  could  be  given.  Even 
if  one  hesitates  to  cook  anything  more 
than  the  abalone  soup  and  chow-min, 
canned  goose,  or  canned  fish,  and  some 
rice  with  Shoyu  sauce,  would  make  an- 
other course ;  or  dig  up  your  caladium 
roots,  and  bake  them. 


A   Woman's   Question 

By  Amne  L.  Vrooman 


A 


RE  we  physically  degenerate, 
or  are  we  only  the  victims  of  a 
false  ideal?"  The  question  is 
forced  upon  me  by  the  personnel  and  con- 
versation of  this  party  of  ancient  college 
mates,  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Class 
Historian  in  celebration  of  our  fifteenth 
anniversary. 

Our  hostess  is  a  delightful  example  of 
"  modern  woman,"  one  of  those  mislead- 
ing persons  who,  under  cover  of  a  re- 
poseful and  exquisitely  refined  exterior, 
hide  energies  which  in  a  more  primi- 
tive social  environment  would  have 
found  heroic  expression,  but  in  Amer- 
ica, a.d.  1900,  expend  themselves  peace- 
fully in  the  elaboration  of  the  aesthetics 
of  domestic  life  and  the  performance  of 
what  are  called  "  social  duties."  A 
charming  hostess,  a  patroness  of  charity 
and  the  arts,  she  yet  finds  time,  as  the 
up-to-date  woman  must  do,  for  a  bit  of 
"municipal  housekeeping"  through  the 
medium  of  her  club,  and  has  even  made 
a  not  unsuccessful  venture  in  literature. 
But  her  best  claim  upon  the  admiration 
and  love  of  the  classmatess,  he  has  out- 
distanced in  the  social  race,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  she  does  not  take  herself  se- 
riously as  the  socially  successful  woman 
is  prone  to  do,  but  has  kept  a  certain 
girlish  habit  of  self-mockery  not  yet 
hardened  into  cynicism. 

The  rest  of  us  represent  pretty  fairly 
the  various  types  of  well-bred,  leisure- 
class  woman.  There  are  twenty  of  us  at 
table ;  and  of  these  fully  one-half  are 
still  unmarried,  and  will  probably  re- 
main so  from  habit,  if  not  from  con- 
scious choice.  For  the  mingled  indepen- 
dence and  sweet  irresponsibility  of  single- 
blessedness  have  a  power  that  increases 
as  the  years  go  by.  Some  of  us  are 
still  blest  with  the  living  presence  of 
parents,  and  so  enjoy  a  prolonged  girl- 


hood, which  shows  its  effect  in  that  in- 
definable air  of  innocence  and  inexpe- 
rience which  seems  to  mark  off  this  class 
of  women  from  all  others.  There  is  a 
girl-bachelor  among  us,  who  lives  in  her 
own  cosey  flat,  and  dispenses  a  delight- 
ful hospitality,  not  without  a  piquant 
flavor  of  Bohemia.  The  matrons  among 
us  are,  for  the  most  part,  also  flat- 
dwellers,  owing  partly  to  the  "  servant 
problem,"  partly  to  the  increasing  cost 
of  "  style  "  and  its  growing  importance 
in  social  life,  but  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
to  the  reluctance  of  the  women  them- 
selves to  be  irked  by  domestic  cares. 

Gastronomically  and  aesthetically,  the 
luncheon  is  perfect,  though  for  health's 
sake,  perhaps,  a  more  simple  menu 
would  better  accord  with  the  physical 
powers  of  the  guests.  Thanks  to  sharp 
eyes  and  an  observant  mind,  I  know 
that  several  prudent  ones  are  fortified 
against  digestive  calamity  by  a  surrep- 
titiously taken  pellet,  to  be  followed,  prob- 
ably, at  the  close  of  luncheon  by  a  soda- 
mint  tablet  snatched  under  cover  of  a 
slight  cough  and  a  dainty  handkerchief. 
Most  of  us  are  of  the  "  American  tem- 
perament," slender  and  nervous.  We  are 
all  modishly  dressed, —  another  Ameri- 
can characteristic,  and  one  that  runs 
away  with  an  incalculable  amount  of  ner- 
vous energy  and  time  ;  and,  almost  with- 
out exception,  we  shall  all  go  straight 
from  this  to  other  social  functions.  These 
various  facts  are  gathered  from  observa- 
tion, and  the  talk  that  ripples  smoothly 
along  through  the  courses,  now  breaking 
up  into  several  themes,  now  uniting  us 
in  the  discussion  of  a  common  topic. 

11  I  should  like  to  ask,  in  my  capacity 
of  Historian,  How  many  children  has 
the  class  of  '85  ?  " 

It  is  our  hostess  who  speaks,  sending 
her    laughing   glance     down    the    long 
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table.  The  roll  is  called,  and  the  result 
given.  Our  arithmetical  powers  are  not 
greatly  taxed  by  the  calculation :  there 
are  twenty  of  us,  and  we  have  ten 
children  !  "  Half  a  child  apiece,"  says 
one  of  our  number,  comfortably  and 
complacently.  "  Does  any  member  feel 
the  need  of  Solomon  and  his  sword  to 
settle  our  claims  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,"  says  the 
Artist.  "  You  forgot  our  absent  member. 
Peggy  will  lighten  our  collective  re- 
proach, even  though  our  individual  sins 
remain  the  same." 

"  Poor  Peggy  !    What  a  martyrdom  !  " 

"  Think  of  it, —  eight  children  and 
no  income  to  speak  of.  One  had  as 
well  be  dead !  "  These  remarks  come 
in  a  chorus  of  sympathizing  voices. 

"  How  does  she  manage  ?  I  have  one 
child,  and  my  hands  are  full,"  murmurs 
my  right-hand  neighbor,  contemplatively. 

"  You  should  see  her,  and  you  would 
know  she  does  not  manage  at  all. 
There  never  was  such  a  battered  wreck," 
comes  from  across  the  table. 

The  speaker,  identifying  herself  with 
her  own  beautiful  costume  by  a  not  un- 
common species  of  self-deception,  is 
mentally  contrasting  herself  with  poor 
Peggy,  and  drawing  the  agreeable  con- 
clusions that  naturally  follow  from  the 
false  premise. 

"It  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  clothes," 
says  the  Artist,  who  always  has  an 
independent  opinion.  tl  Groomed  and 
gowned  like  some  of  us,  Peggy  could, 
and  probably  would,  give  us  back  pity 
for  pity.  I  saw  her  the  other  day,  a  tall 
daughter  hanging  on  each  arm,  a  troop 
of  small  boys  at  her  heels, —  her  ■  body- 
guard,' she  calls  them.  She  had  the 
audacity  to  appear  happy  and  impeni- 
tent." 

11  But,  even  including  her,  we  have  not, 
yet,  one  child  apiece,"  says  an  anxious 
member,  suddenly  awakened  to  social 
responsibility  of  a  new  sort.  "  I  never 
thought  of  it  in  this  way  before.     What 


will  become  of  the  race,  if  such  a  state  of 
things  becomes  general  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  says  the  Artist,  cheerfully,  "  we 
shall  become  extinct,  and  take  our  place, 
neatly  catalogued  in  the  world's  muse- 
ums, awaiting  archaeological  inspection." 

"  No  danger  of  that,"  says  the  Mother- 
of-One.  "  The  lower  classes  will  save  us 
from  extinction.  My  laundress  has 
ten." 

"  A  mere  survival  from  a  simpler  age," 
retorts  the  Artist,  "  and  not  one  of  your 
up-to-date  workingwomen  ;  for,  I  assure 
you,  the  rising  generation  of  working 
people  are  not  far  behind  us  in  Malthu- 
sianism.  Look  at  the  army  of  girls  in 
the  shops  and  offices  of  our  great  cities. 
Do  you  suppose  that  they  are  looking 
forward  to  marriage  and  motherhood  for 
the  joys  of  life?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  I 
know  scores  of  them,  and  can  testify  that 
almost  without  exception  they  have  em- 
braced our  ideal  of  life.  Like  the  women 
of  our  class,  they  will  marry,  if  they  can 
'  better  themselves  '  by  so  doing.  Other- 
wise, like  ourselves,  they  will  '  have  a 
good  time,'  each  in  her  own  way." 

"  How  different  were  the  women  of 
our  grandmothers'  time  !  "  says  the  His- 
torian, reflectively.  "  It  might  be  useful 
to  compare  ourselves  with  them.  Mine," 
—  she  pointed  to  a  portrait  on  the  wall, — 
"  mine  was  the  step-mother  of  three,  the 
mother  of  sixteen,  and  the  adoptive 
mother  of  two  !  " 

In  startled  silence  the  twenty  mothers 
of  ten  children  contemplate  with  some- 
thing akin  to  fear  and  awe  the  portrait 
of  this  redoubtable  representative  of  a 
dying  philosophy  of  life,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  pictured  face  smiles  down 
upon  us  in  mischievous  pleasure  at  our 
discomfiture.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a 
beautiful  woman  of  mature  years,  but 
superb  presence  and  unimpaired  vigor. 

"  And  did  she  really  look  like  that 
after  —  after  —  her  dreadful  experience  ?" 
some  one  asks,  when  we  have  recovered 
from  our  surprise. 


Only  a  Word 
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"  This  portrait  was  done  when  she 
was  fifty-five ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  is  excel- 
lent as  a  likeness.  You  see  her  dress  is 
sober.  In  those  days  American  matrons 
dressed  according  to  their  years,  but 
sober  dress  could  not  dull  her  spirits. 
She  was  the  life  of  the  house,  and  not 
above  playing  pranks  even  upon  her  dig- 
nified spouse." 

Then  one  after  another  the  shades  of 
our  departed  grandmothers  were  invoked, 
and  made  to  render  account  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  the  race.  The 
average  was  found  to  be  seven  children. 

44  But  remember,"  says  the  Artist, 
14  this  does  not  conclude  the  sum  of  their 
superiority.  In  their  day,  hospitality  and 
housekeeping  had  another  meaning  than 
in  this  age  of  labor-saving  contrivances." 

44  Yes,"  assents  our  hostess,  generously. 
"I  have  but  one  child,  a  house  fully 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences  and 
well-trained  servants,  and  the  resources 
of  a  city  to  draw  upon  ;  yet  in  the  middle 
of  the  season  I  must  go  for  a  rest  treat- 
ment. In  our  grandmothers'  time  there 
were  no  sanatoriums,  no  European  trips, 
no  watering-places,  where  weary  woman 
could  idle  away  the  summer;  but  the 
country's  birth-rate  was  high,  and  " 

44  Poor  grandmothers  !  "  says  a  pitying 
voice.  "  Sisters,  let  us  thank  a  kind 
Providence  for  modern  improvements 
and  our  half-a-child." 

44  It  is  really  a  serious  question.     What 


is  going  to  come  of  it  ?  "  I  ask,  with  a  new 
interest  in  social  problems,  as  the  Artist 
and  I  walk  home  together  in  the  soft 
June  afternoon. 

44  As  I  told  you  before,  if  not  checked, 
this  tendency  will  lead  us  to  national 
extinction,"  she  replies,  in  the  light 
tones  in  which  she  clothes  her  serious 
thoughts.  "  The  remedy  ?  Oh,  that  is 
simple  enough.  The  remedy  is  the 
Child.  We  have  almost  eliminated  him. 
We  must  now  begin  seriously  to  cultivate 
him." 

"But  is  it  not  too  late?"  I  say  de- 
spairingly. 44  Think  of  our  over-refine- 
ment and  nervous  exhaustion.  Con- 
sider the  strenuousness  of  the  social 
struggle :  is  it  possible  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief ?  " 

44  Possible  ?  "  she  cries  with  a  note  of 
scorn  and  anger  in  her  voice.  44  Do  you 
guess  the  significance  of  your  question  ? 
Do  you  know  that  you  are  asking,  if  we, 
who  control  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  most  advanced  races  of  the  earth, 
can  keep  ourselves  alive  ?  If  we  cannot, 
of  what  use  are  our  learning,  our  sci- 
ence, our  art  ?  If  we  cannot,  why  nurse 
lofty  ideals  ?  The  philosophy  of  Dives 
is  better  suited  to  the  race  bent  upon 
suicide.  But  here  we  must  part.  Come 
and  have  tea  with  me  some  afternoon, 
and  I  will  convince  you  that  the  case 
is  not  so  hopeless  as  you  fear.  Au 
reiwir  /" 


Only   a  Word 


Tell  me  something  that  will  be 

Joy  through  all  the  year  to  me. 
Let  my  heart  forever  hold 

One  divinest  grain  of  .gold. 
Just  a  simple  little  word, 

Yet  the  dearest  ever  heard  ; 
Something  that  will  bring  me  rest, 

When  the  world  seems  all  distressed. 


As  the  candle  in  the  night 

Sends  abroad  its  cheerful  light, 
So  a  little  word  may  be 

Like  a  light-house  in  the  sea. 
When  the  winds  and  waves  of  life 

Fill  the  breast  with  storm  and  strife, 
Just  one  star  my  boat  may  guide 

To  the  harbor,  glorified. 
From  "  ///  Merry  Mood"  by  Nixon  Waterman. 


Facts  about  Milk 


By  Helen  Louise  Johnson 


MILK,  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  articles  of  diet,  engages 
the  public  attention  from  time 
to  time  as  a  propagator  of  disease. 
When  this  occurs,  the  mothers  of  little 
children  are  apt  to  be  the  most  alarmed ; 
but,  no  immediate  results  appearing 
among  the  members  of  their  families, 
the  sensation  of  helpless  fright  quickly 
passes.  In  rare  cases  does  it  make  suf- 
ficient impression  to  rouse  more  than  a 
fleeting  desire  to  know  more  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  selection,  proper  use, 
and  care  of  milk.  The  apathetic  atti- 
tude of  the  consumer  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  New  York,  where  the  milk  sup- 
ply is  thought  to  be  poor  and  carelessly 
delivered,  is  amazing,  and  must  come 
from  ignorance  of  the  most  simple  facts. 
Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  then, 
that  the  average  householder  has  to  deal 
with  a  milk  supply  collected  under  un- 
certain conditions  and  delivered  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  staleness.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  collection  are  most 
to  be  questioned  in  the  smaller  towns, 
the  chances  of  an  unreasonably  long 
time  elapsing  between  collection  and  de- 
livery being  greatest,  where  the  distance 
between  the  place  of  milking  and  the 
consumer  is  that  of  many  miles.  Then 
let  it  be  remembered  that,  while  the 
danger  from  infection  is  often  overesti; 
mated,  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  cholera 
infantum,  diarrhoea,  and  other  infantile 
disorders  are  largely  due  to  unsound  or 
infected  milk  ;  that  infected  milk  is 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  contagion  in 
consumption  and  scarlet  fever ;  and  that 
epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid 
fever  are  again  and  again  traced  to  an 
impure  milk  supply.  Face  these  facts, 
and  realize  that  there  is  but  one  way  of 
meeting  the  situation.  The  efforts  to 
compel  a  proper  supply  of  milk  fail  not 


alone  from  the  inertia  of  municipal  au- 
thorities, but  because  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  consumer.  Women  must 
know  that  some  of  the  first  requisites 
of  safe  milk  are  purity  of  source,  clean- 
liness in  handling,  and  quick  transpor- 
tation, before  they  can  enforce  any 
demand  for  a  pure  article. 

To  understand  the  quality  of  an  ar- 
ticle, its  composition  must  be  known. 
For  instance,  when  told  that  certain 
dress  goods  are  wool,  or  cotton  and 
wool,  the  purchaser  understands  that 
the  difference  in  their  value  is  due  to 
their  quality  or  composition.  She  also 
realizes  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, wool  goods  at  $1.25  per  yard 
are  cheaper  than  wool-and-cotton  goods 
at  Si  per  yard,  because  she  under- 
stands the  wearing  qualities  of  the  two 
fabrics.  This  is  just  what  she  does  not 
know  or  understand  in  regard  to  food 
products  ;  and  yet,  "  among  the  things 
essential  to  health  and  wealth,  to  right 
thinking  and  right  living,  one,  and  that 
not  the  least  important,  is  our  diet." 

It  is  important  that  we  should  know 
the  constituents  of  milk,  and  have  some 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  each  present,  or 
what  that  quantity  should  be,  particu- 
larly if  there  are  young  children  in  the 
family ;  and,  truly,  it  is  easier  to  learn 
than  are  the  intricacies  of  knitting 
sweaters. 

Milk  is  defined  and  regarded  as  a 
liquid ;  but,  in  fact,  it  consists  of  a  clear 
transparent  fluid  called  milk  serum, 
which  contains  a  great  number  of  minute 
globules  of  various  sizes.  These  glo- 
bules are  little  bodies  of  pure  fat ;  and  the 
fluid  around  them,  or  milk  serum,  contains 
all  the  other  constituents  of  the  milk. 
These,  in  general,  are  water,  sugar, 
casein,  albumen,  and  mineral  matters,  or 
salts.     In  one  hundred  parts  of  milk  — 
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and  this  may  be  made  plainer,  if  you  de-  that    the    reader    has    not    studied    the 

sire,  by  saying  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  question  of  foods,  this  statement  needs 

milk: — there  are  about  eighty-seven  parts,  explanation.        Poods    are    divided    into 

or  pounds,  of    water,  and  about  twelve  two    classes,    the    nitrogenous     and    the 

parts,  or  pounds,  of  solids,  of  which  about  non-nitrogenous,  or  those  which  contain 

four  parts,  or  pounds,  are  fat,  and  the  re-  nitrogen   and  those  which  do  not.     Ni- 

maining  eight  parts,  or  pounds,  are  solids  trogen  is  one  of  the  components  of  air. 

not  fat.     This  may  be  shown  in  a  table  being  physiologically  of  the  greatest  im- 

of  the  average  composition  of  milk :  —  portance,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 

w                                                               87  "u  ^e*      Every    active    tissue  of    both  ani- 

Total  solids '.         12.66  mals     and     plants     contains     nitrogen. 

IOOOO  Milk  is  regarded  as  a  perfect  food,  be- 
SoLIns  cause  it  contains  all  the    necessary    in- 
Fat    3.72  gredients    for    the    life    and    growth    of 

Casein  and  albumen 3.594  young  mammals.     In  a  child's  body,  in 

Milk  sugar 4614  order  to    grow,  tissue  must  be    continu- 

73°  ally  manufactured  and  fed.     Therefore, 

Noting  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  a  child's 
there  is  more  sugar  in  milk  than  any  food  arc  of  even  greater  importance  than 
other  solid;  but  it  is  held  in  solution,  in  case  of  the  adult.  Hence  the  pro- 
When  separated  and  reduced  to  solid  portion  of  these  in  any  milk  supply  is  a 
form,  it  is  a  fine  white  powder,  and  is  matter  of  moment.  Casein,  the  chief 
used,  in  milk  laboratories,  in  the  prepara-  proteid  in  milk,  is  coagulated,  when 
tion  of  modified  milk.  When  milk  be-  mixed  with  acid  or  rennet,  and  a  curd  is 
comes  sour,  it  is  the  sugar  that  undergoes  formed.  The  juices  of  the  stomach  are 
the  greatest  change.  Next  comes  the  acid ;  and  the  fact  to  be  noted  here  is 
fat  of  milk ;  and  this  may  be  considered  that  ordinary  cow's  milk  forms  in  large 
its  most  important  constituent,  because  clots  in  the  stomach,  while  human  milk 
the  commercial  value  of  milk  and  cheese  curdles  in  a  granular  mass, 
depend  upon  it,  and  it  is  the  chief  con-  The  ash  consists  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituent of  butter.  Milk  fat  has  certain  stituents,  or  salts  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
qualities  of  more  importance  than  its  small  proportion  (see  table),  they  are  of 
fine  flavor,  which  should  be  known  to  great  importance,  being  essential  to  nu- 
the  housekeeper.  The  fat  is  suspended  trition.  The  tissues,  bones,  and  muscles 
in  the  milk  in  the  form  of  minute  glob-  cannot  grow  without  these  mineral  sub- 
ules,  so  small  that  a  pint  of  milk  con-  stances,  phosphate  of  lime  forming  about 
tains  an  incredible  number  of  them,  one-half  of  our  bones.  The  salts  of  milk 
The  color  and  opacity  of  the  milk  are  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  phos- 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of  fat.  The  phates,  and  sulphates, 
number  of  fat  globules  in  a  pint  of  milk  The  table  given  is  a  table  of  the  aver- 
may  seem  of  no  importance  to  the  house-  age  composition  of  milk,  for  the  con- 
keeper,  but  to  this  minute  division  the  stituents  of  milk  unfortunately  van- 
digestibility  of  this  form  of  fat  is  due.  between  wide  limits.  If  they  did  not, 
The  fat  of  milk  or  cream  is  more  easily  if  one  cow's  milk  was  always  like  an- 
digested  and  is,  also,  more  susceptible  to  other  cow's  milk,  and  all  children  thrived 
decomposition  than  other  fats.  on  it  alike-,  there  would  be  comparatively 

To    return  to  the  table.     The  casein  little  trouble.     The  variation   is   due  to 

and    albumen    are  the  nitrogenous  con-  several   causes.     The  kind  of   cow,  not 

stituents   of  milk.      On    the  assumption  alone  in  breed,  but  in  what  may  be  called 
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the  individuality  of  the  cow,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cow  when  milked,  the  fre- 
quency of  milking,  the  period  of  lactation, 
and  the  food, —  these  all,  more  or  less,  in- 
fluence either  the  quantity  or  the  quality 
of  the  milk. 

Right  here  some  of  the  anxious 
mothers  are  discouraged,  and  say  :  "  How 
can  we  know  all  this  ?  We  cannot  take 
care  of  our  babies  and  conduct  a  dairy, 
too."  No,  you  cannot ;  but  it  is  some 
one's  business  to  know  this  ;  yours  to  de- 
mand that  it  shall  be  known  and  properly 
attended  to.  Some  of  the  facts  you  can 
and  should  know. 

There  must  be  a  limit  to  the  variation 
in  the  composition  of  milk,  otherwise 
adulteration  could  not  be  detected.  In 
most  States  there  is  a  legal  standard,  the 
law  usually  requiring  three  or  three  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  fat  and  nine  to 
nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  solids  not 
fat.  As  the  food  value  of  milk  depends 
upon  the  fat  and  solids  present,  and  not 
upon  the  liquid,  this  is  quite  plain,  ex- 
cept where  individuals  regard  the  fat  as 
the  more  important  factor.  It  is  true 
that  the  proportion  of  fat  is  the  more 
varying  factor,  also  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  that,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  fat,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  other 
solids ;  but,  particularly  at  the  present 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  casein 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  nutritious, 
but  one  of  the  cheapest  forms  of  nitro- 
genous food. 

Where  well-regulated  dairies  are  con- 
ducted, the  chances  of  uniform  composi- 
tion of  milk  are  probable,  because  the 
milk  is  the  mixed  product  of   different 


cows  and  breeds  of  cows.  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  give  a  milk  rich  in  fat,  on 
which  the  cream  rises  quickly  ;  Durhams 
and  Ayrshires,  milk  of  an  average  qual- 
ity, on  which  the  cream  rises  more 
slowly ;  while,  of  Holsteins,  the  milk  is 
poorer  in  fat,  but  of  a  most  excellent 
quality. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  con- 
sumer in  small  towns  are  those  which 
are  apt  to  arise  from  the  lack  of  any  good- 
sized  and  well-regulated  dairy,  as  well  as 
laxness  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Trouble  with  the  milk,  in  these  cases,  is 
usually  not  the  fault  of  the  cow,  but  of 
the  milkman.  Cows  must  be  kept  clean, 
their  stables  must  be  kept  clean,  and  the 
utensils  and  milker  must  be  kept  clean, 
if  a  pure  product  is  to  be  sold.  This  it 
is  perfectly  possible  for  the  consumer  to 
demand,  know  about,  and  insist  upon. 
It  is  a  great  temptation,  to  the  small 
dealer,  to  use  milk  from  cows  which 
should  not  be  milked,  particularly  if  he 
does  not  get  a  fair  price  for  his  product. 
Pay  a  fair  price,  then  demand  a  good 
article.  It  is  not  an  impossible  matter  in 
any  small  town  or  city  to  investigate  the 
source  of  supply.  Find  out  the  breed  of 
the  cows  and  something  of  their  food, 
the  kind  of  shelter  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined during  the  long  winter  months  ;  for 
the  health  of  the  cow  is  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  her  food.  Investigate 
the  cleanliness  of  cows,  stable,  milk-cans, 
and  milkman,  and,  where  typhoid  or  other 
infectious  diseases  occur,  insist  upon  know- 
ing how  and  with  what  the  milk-cans  and 
bottles  are  cleansed.  Contaminated  water 
is  a  direct  source  of  contaminated  milk. 


They  who  provide  the  food  for  the 
world  decide  the  health  of  the  world. 
You  have  only  to  go  on  some  errand 
amid  the  taverns  and  the  hotels  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to 
appreciate  the  fact  'that  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  human  race  are  slaughtered 


by  incompetent  cookery.  Though  a 
young  woman  may  have  taken  les-, 
sons  in  music,  and  may  have  taken 
lessons  in  painting,  and  lessons  in 
astronomy,  she  is  not  well  educated  un- 
less she  has  taken  lessons  in  dough. — 
Talmage. 


The  Spirit  of  Fun  in  the  Home 

By  Sallie  Joy  White 


AS  one  reads  the  chronicles  of  old 
New  England  life  during  the 
entire  colonial  period,  and  even 
for  a  generation  or  two  later,  one  is 
struck  by  the  grimness  and  seriousness 
of  it.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a 
stray  bit  of  lightness  and  cheeriness 
flashes  an  unexpected  ray  through  it ; 
and  even  that  is  quickly  subdued,  as 
though  anything  suggestive  of  mirth  sav- 
ored of  wickedness. 

To  be  sure,  those  were  hard  days  and 
perilous  times ;  and  the  hardships  and  the 
dangers  did  not  leave  much  opportunity 
for  amusement,  nor  engender  a  spirit  and 
taste  for  "frivoling"  of  any  kind,  even 
had  the  stern  tenets  of  the  Puritan  faith 
approved  of  whatever  seemed  light- 
minded. 

So  strong  and  so  far-reaching  was  this 
influence  that  it  is  only  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  that  fun  has  been 
recognized  as  a  vital  necessity  and  a 
legitimate  factor  of  healthy  living.  Even 
pure,  unmixed  happiness  was  dreaded, 
since  it  was  held  to  be  the  precursor  of 
trouble.  Song  and  laughter,  the  natural, 
spontaneous  outburst  of  happy  youth, 
were  discouraged  by  the  grim  elders. 
"  Sing  before  breakfast,  and  you  will  cry 
before  night,"  was  the  wet  blanket  thrown 
over  the  happy  heart  of  one  who  vent- 
ured to  carol  the  joy  of  morning  and  the 
new  day. 

"  Don't  laugh  so,"  anxiously  advised 
some  elderly  relative,  not  a  generation 
ago,  to  the  young  soul  who  was  finding 
merriment  in  some  happening.  "  Don't 
laugh  so :  you'll  be  crying  next  if  you 
do." 

And  so  the  young,  susceptible,  happy 
creature  got  the  first  lesson  in  supersti- 
tion, and  was  never  after  able  to  be  ex- 
ultingly  happy,  because,  when  joy  began 


to  dawn  in  the  heart,  it  was  shadowed  at 
once  by  the  dread  of  the  inevitable  sor- 
row that  was  to  follow,  thus  darkening 
present  happiness  and  taking  away  the 
powers  of  enjoyment. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  human  nat- 
ure at  such  a  tension  forever.  The  snap 
must  follow  ;  and,  consequently,  it  should 
occasion  no  surprise  that  new  apostles 
arose,  preaching  the  gospel  of  good 
cheer,  insisting  upon  happiness  as  a 
natural  element  of  being,  and  merriment 
as  an  important  part  of  its  expression. 
This  new  gospel,  which  is  being  more 
and  more  generally  accepted,  means 
social  and  family  regeneration.  It  stands 
for  a  more  perfect  understanding  between 
individuals,  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  new 
sympathy  of  endeavor,  and  a  fuller  and 
deeper  affection,  based  upon  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  one  another's  traits  and 
characteristics. 

That  is,  of  course,  when  it  is  taken  at 
its  best  and  finest.  There  is  another 
side  which  develops  quite  the  opposite 
qualities ;  and  one  of  the  first  lessons 
which  one  has  to  learn  is  that  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  hav- 
ing fun  with  the  members  of  one's  own 
family  or  one's  friends  and  making  fun 
of  them.  The  one  is  a  delight  in  which 
all  share  alike :  the  other  is  a  cruelty 
which  causes  one  person  mortification 
and  pain,  while  the  others  are  hardened 
in  spirit  and  coarsened  in  mind  by  the 
very  ability  to  enjoy  the  suffering  which 
they  inflict. 

The  ability  to  see  the  humorous  side 
of  a  domestic  hardship,  and  to  smile, 
when  the  first  impulse  is  to  scold  or  cry, 
is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  possessions 
of  a  house-mother,  and  has  saved  the 
situation  for  her  many  and  many  a  time. 
What  threatened  to  be    tragedy,  or,    at 
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the  'least,  melodrama,  has  resolved  itself 
into  pure  comedy ;  and  the  recital  of  it, 
in  the  new  phase,  in  family  conclave  has 
been  a  source  of  unalloyed  mirth,  when, 
had  it  been  presented  as  it  first  appeared, 
it  would  have  cast  a  pall  over  every 
spirit. 

A  sense  of  humor  is  a  saving  grace ; 
and,  where  one  does  not  possess  it  as  a 
natural  gift,  it  should  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated, and  that  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible. If  there  is  one  member  of  the 
family  who  cannot  comprehend  a  joke 
or  see  the  point  to  a  story  unless  a 
diagram  accompanies  it,  by  all  means 
furnish  the  diagram.  By  and  by  it  will 
be  no  longer  needed.  Sometimes  this 
unappreciative  member  refuses  to  accept 
the  mental  handicap  and  makes  believe 
enjoy  all  the  jokes,  because  she  will  not 
admit  that  she  is  at  all  lacking  in  that 
which  the  rest  of  the  family  possess  to 
such  a  degree. 

In  one  family  there  is  a  standing  joke 
of  such  venerable  age  that  it  is  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration.  Ever  since 
the  family  was,  it  has  been  brought 
out  on  occasion  and  rehearsed  for  the 
benefit  of  guests.  Everybody  always 
laughed  at  it,  one  of  the  young 
daughters  the  most  heartily  of  all. 
What  was  the  surprise  of  the  family 
when,  one  day  after  the  guests  had 
gone,  she  said,  "  I  have  heard  that  story 
of  father's  for  ten  years,  ever  since  I 
was  a  little  girl,  but  I  never  saw  the 
point  until  to-day." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation, 
"  But  nobody  has  laughed  over  it  as  you 
have." 

"To  be  sure,"  was  the  reply.  "Did 
you  think  I  was  going  to  confess  myself 
the  fool  of  the  family  ?  " 

One  goes  out  of  a  fun-loving  family 
in  a  better  mood  to  meet  the  trouble- 
some side  of  life.  The  memory  of  the 
laughter,  the  gay  good  nature  and  the 
cheer  of  the  breakfast  table,  the  genuine 
good-morning  that  makes  all  day  good, 


helps  one  over  many  a  hard  spot ;  and, 
while  it  does  not  take  from  the  serious- 
ness of  a  really  grave  situation,  it  gives 
one  courage  to  meet  it  more  bravely 
and  to  face  it  more  steadfastly. 

Then  the  thought  of  the  home-coming 
savors  all  the  day.  One  anticipates 
dropping  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  busi- 
ness life,  forgetting  the  worries  and 
vexations  that  come  to  any  one  em- 
ployed in  any  field  of  labor,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  good  time  that  will  accompany 
the  meeting  at  dinner.  This  very  an- 
ticipation shortens  the  longest  day,  and 
helps  over  the  most  troublesome  places. 
One  knows  that  he  must  bring  some- 
thing out  of  his  own  experience  or  from 
his  observation,  to  contribute  to  the 
general  fund  of  merry-making.  So  the 
eyes  are  alert  to  catch  the  odd  things 
that  happen,  and  the  brain  is  active  Jo 
put  them  in  attractive  shape  for  rela- 
tion. 

It  is  the  greatest  mistake  one  can  pos- 
sibly make, —  keeping  all  one's  best  for 
the  outside  world,  and  reserving  it  from 
those  nearest  and  dearest,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  appreciative,  giving 
only  silence  and  reserve  in  place  of  gay 
conversation  and  amusing  narration. 

There  should  be  one  steadfast  prin- 
ciple governing,  and  one  inviolable  rule 
followed,  in  all  fun-making ;  and  that 
is,  that  no  sacred  subject  should  be 
touched  in  spirit  of  jest.  The  present 
age  is  too  prone  to  irreverence,  and 
there  is  not  enough  respect  shown  to 
persons  in  exalted  stations  nor  to  sacred 
themes. 

That  field  left  unexploited  by  the 
jester,  there  are  still  plenty  of  legitimate 
subjects  for  fun-making ;  and  the  quick 
eye  sees  them  readily  enough.  And, 
when  all  eyes  are  trained  to  quickness, 
and  the  fun-making  is  good-natured  and 
full  of  sweet  temper,  the  family  will  be, 
as  a  whole,  not  only  more  cheerful  in 
spirit,  but  better  in  health ;  for  is  it  not 
said  that  a  good  laugh  aids  digestion  ? 


In  Compensation 

By  Kate  Matson  Post 


Good  bye,  old  year:  with  scant  regret 

We  speed  thee  on  thy  way 
Adown  the  shadowed  path  that  leads 

To  realms  of  yesterday. 

Good-bye,  old  year :  all  unfulfilled 

Thy  promises  remain. 
Will  these  bright  hopes  in  darkness  sunk 

Return  to  us  again  ? 


Good-bye,  old  year,  and  haste  thee  on. 

A  new  year  takes  thy  place. 
Is  he,  too,  fickle,  fair,  and  false, 

True  scion  of  thy  race  ? 

The  promises  he  makes  seem  not 

As  fair  as  thine,  in  truth  ; 
For  thou  hast  stol'n  a  priceless  thing,- 

The  trustfulness  of  youth. 


And  what  brings  he  to  compensate  ? 

Experience,  regret ; 
But  hope  shines  on,  and  God  is  good. 

Perchance  we  may  forget. 


The   Clipper   Sled 


Oh  for  the  winters  that  used  to  be  ! 
The  winters  that  only  a  boy  might  see ! 
Rich  with  the  snowflakes'  rush  and  swirl, 
Keen  as  a  diamond,  pure  as  a  pearl ; 
Brimming  with  healthful,  rollicking  fun, 
Sweet  with  their  rest  when  the  play  was  done 
With  kingly  revels  each  day  decreed, 
And  a  clipper  sled  for  the  royal  steed. 

A  wonderful  steed  was  this,  in  truth, 

Fit  for  the  galloping  pulse  of  youth  ; 

Little  and  pointed,  squat  and  low, — 

But,  bless  my  heart,  how  that  sled  could  go  ! 

Winning  its  owner  loud  acclaim, 

Gemming  his  deeds  with  joy  and  fame. 

Never  an  arrow  swifter  sped 

Than  on  to  its  goal  the  clipper  sled. 


The  Jenkinson  hill  stretched  smooth  and  free 
(In  those  glorious  winters  that  used  to  be), 
A  speedway  polished  and  steep  and  white, 
Rife  with  turbulent,  rapt  delight  ; 
Ringing  with  laughter,  jest,  and  shout ; 
Gay  with  frolicking  romp  and  rout ; 
Where  many  a  courser  bold  was  led, 
But  fleetest  of  all  was  the  clipper  sled. 

Down  from  the  crest  with  a  shrill  hurray 
(Clear  the  track,  there  !     Out  of  the  way  !) ; 
Scarcely  touching  the  path  beneath, 
Scarce  admitting  of  breath  to  breathe ; 
Dashing  along,  with  leap  and  swerve, 
Over  the  crossing,  round  the  curve. 
Talk  of  your  flying-machines!     Instead, 
Give  me  the  swoop  of  the  clipper  sled. 

—  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  in  the  Century  for  December 
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DIVISION  OF  LABOR 

HOW  much  better  the  condition  of 
life  would  be,  if  everybody  were 
constrained  to  do,  in  accordance  with  his 
or  her  strength,  a  just  and  equitable 
share  of  the  work  of  the  world  !  Though 
the  doctrine  be  accepted  that  each  of  us 
must  give  an  account  of  the  talent  with 
which  he  has  been  intrusted,  yet  the 
work,  perhaps  we  should  say  drudgery, 
of  the  world  does  not  seem  to  be  evenly 
and  justly  divided.  Were  it  so,  none 
would  be  idle  who  were  able  and  willing 
to  work,  and  none  would  be  living  craftily 
upon  the  fruits  of  others'  industry.  Were 
each  individual  member  of  society,  irre- 
spective of  fortuitous  circumstances,  will- 
ing or  compelled  to  lend  a  hand, 
great  things  could  be  done.  The  good 
things  of  earth  would  be  largely  in- 
creased ;  poverty  and  want  would  be- 
come unknown.  In  this  case,  which  is 
our  chief  consideration,  certainly-  the 
burdens  of  housekeeping  would  be  light- 
ened, and  perhaps  the  vexed  problem  of 
help  in  the  household  might  receive  its 
final' solution.  Be  it  resolved  and  en- 
acted, then,  that,  henceforth,  everybody 
shall  do  his  or  her  part  of  the  daily 
drudgery  of  life. 


CLEANLINESS 

THE  dangers  to  health  are  lurking 
on  every  hand.  What  with  adul- 
terated foodstuffs,  contaminated  milk 
and  water,  life  is  constantly  menaced. 
The  good  housekeeper  needs  have  a 
genius  for  neatness.  Once  let  her  but 
realize  how  closely  allied  are  health  and 
cleanliness,  and  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
observance  of  sanitary  measures  in 
housekeeping  becomes  apparent. 

The  laws  of  nutrition  and  of  life  are 
simple,  but  they  must  be  observed  and 
heeded.  Any  violation  of  them  is  sure  to 
bring  with  it  a  train  of  evils.  The  good 
housekeeper  studies  intelligently  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  healthful  liv- 
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ing.  Food,  water,  air,  and  ventilation, — 
these,  and  more  than  these,  are  with  her 
matters  of  constant  regard.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  course  and  the  conse- 
quences of  that  are  carefully  weighed 
and  considered,  and  the  pathway  deemed 
right  is  straightway  pursued. 

Besides,  she  who  looks  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household  is  ever  actuated 
by  the  motive  of  doing  well  whatever 
task  she  may  undertake.  She  has 
learned  that  nothing  affords  satisfaction 
more  complete  than  a  good  work  well 
done.  In  every  work  that  he  began,  .  .  . 
he  did  it  with  all  his  heart  and  pros- 
pered, was  said  long  ago  of  a  good  king 
of  a  strange  people. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  household,  as  in 
other  pursuits,  choice,  neatness,  de- 
spatch, and  quality  of  effort  are  not  only 
essential  means  of  protection  against 
serious  ills,  but  they  make,  also,  directly 
for  individual  and  social  comfort  and 
well-being. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT 

IT  is  said  the  ills  of  society  are  found 
to  centre  almost  wholly  about  the 
problems  of  "  environment  and  employ- 
ment." It  is  important  to  fix  definitely 
upon  the  sources  of  evil,  for  by  concen- 
tration in  so  doing  the  proper  remedies 
are  more  likely  to  be  applied.  It  seems 
to  the  thoughtful  that  with  these  two 
questions  of  social  polity  multitudinous 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  are  in- 
timately connected.  Only  one  who  has 
been  out  of  occupation  can  realize  the 
full  significance  of  this,  the  chiefest  of 
misfortunes,  lack  of  employment ;  while, 
as  some  one  has  said,  to  be  genially 
occupied,  and  well  paid  for  it,  is  the  goal 
of  happiness. 

Ruskin  says,  "  And  sure  good  is 
first  in  feeding  people,  then  in  dressing 
people,  then  in  lodging  people,  and 
lastly  in  rightly  pleasing  people  with 
arts  or  sciences,  or  any  other  subject  of 


thought."  Of  what  import  are  these 
things,  if  they  do  not  concern  matters  of 
work  and  home  life  ?  How  shall  people 
be  fed  or  clothed  or  housed,  if  they  be 
not  employed  ?  Certainly,  steady,  honest, 
genial  toil  is  humanity's  greatest  boon 
rather  than  curse ;  and  the  occupation  of 
the  thriving  masses  is  the  foremost  of 
economic  and  social  problems. 

"  And  providing  lodgment  for  them," 
Ruskin  goes  on  to  say,  "  means  a  great 
deal  of  vigorous  legislation  and  cutting 
down  of  vested  interests  that  stand  in 
the  way,  and  after  that  or  before  that,  so 
far  as  we  can  get  it,  thorough  sanitary 
and  remedial  action  in  the  houses  that 
we  have  ;  and  then  the  building  of  more, 
strongly,  beautifully,  and  in  groups  of 
limited  extent,  kept  in  proportion  to 
their  streams,  and  walled  round,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  festering  and  wretched 
suburb  anywhere,  but  clean  and  busy 
street  within,  and  the  open  country  with- 
out, with  a  belt  of  beautiful  garden  and 
orchard  round  the  walls,  so  that  from 
any  part  of  the  city  perfectly  fresh  air 
and  grass,  and  sight  of  far  horizon, 
might  be  reachable  in  a  few  minutes' 
walk.  This  the  final  aim."  Truly,  sure 
good  consists  in  these  things ;  and  the 
homes  of  the  working  classes  with  their 
environments  indicate  pre-eminently  the 
measure  of  a  people's  prosperity. 


THE  GARDEN    CITY 

THE  Garden  City  movement  in  Eng- 
land is  a  newly  organized  effort 
for  the  solution  of  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems of  modern  sociology.  The  project 
has  already  generated  unprecedented 
enthusiasm  in  people  of  widely  separated 
social  and  commercial  position. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  is  to  obtain 
tracts  of  land,  comprising  about  six 
thousand  acres  each,  upon  which  to  lo- 
cate, at  a  residential  centre,  several 
thousands  of  industrialists  of  the  agricult- 
ural, manufacturing,  and  artisan  classes. 
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Surrounding  this  residential  centre,  a  belt 
of  land  must  be  reserved  for  the  culture 
of  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Garden  City,  as  contrasted  with  cities 
that  have  grown  haphazard,  lies  in  the 
presentation  at  the  outset  of  a  complete 
plan,  the  fulfilment  of  which  insures  har- 
monious development  in  all  its  parts. 
The  project  includes:  (1)  perpetual 
preservation  of  a  surrounding  agricult- 
ural area :  expansion  must  be  carried  on 
by  duplication, —  by  the  development  of 
new  residential  centres  that  must  each 
be  environed  by  their  rural  area  ;  (2)  in- 
sistence upon  sanitary,  commodious,  and 
artistic  building  in  accordance  with  an 
original  and  homogeneous  plan  ;  (3)  set- 
ting apart  the  unearned  increment  of 
land  values  for  the  improvement  and  up- 
keep of  the  municipality ;  (4)  profit- 
sharing,  or  labor  copartnership,  in  the 
factory  or  other  business  of  the  com- 
munity, wherever  practicable. 

The  devotees  of  the  Garden  City  plan 
assert  that  it  holds  the  solution  of  those 
perplexing  city  problems, —  the  housing 
of  the  poor,  the  abolition  of  the  slums, 
and  the  supplying  of  employment  to  the 
untrained,  unorganized  poor. 

Prior  to  my  own  recent  visit  to  Port 
Sunlight,  near  Liverpool,  I  had  not  known 
that  there  was  anywhere  in  the  world  a 
village  in  which  there  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  one  ugly,  inartistic,  unsanitary,  or 
other  demoralizing  feature.  The  three 
thousand  employees  of  the  manufactory 
and  the  numerous  other  industrialists, 
who  render  the  service  incident  to  a  mu- 
nicipality, live  in  homes  of  beauty,  such 
as  might  satisfy  the  most  refined  or  fas- 
tidious taste.  They  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  public  art  gallery,  a  lecture  and 
amusement  hall,  schools  that  are  equal 
in  all  respects  to  any  I  have  ever  visited, 
and,  in  short,  advantages  of  every  educa- 
tional and  recreative  nature  that  the  civ- 


ilization of  our  time  supplies. —  A?i?iie  L. 
Diggs,  in  the  Arena. 


APROPOS 


OUR  English  contemporary,  Food  and 
Cookery,  in  announcing  the  comple- 
tion of  its  sixth  year,  says :  "  Our  circle 
of  readers  has  steadily  increased,  which 
shows  that  there  is  a  continual  demand 
for  literature  on  the  subject  of  cookery 
as  a  domestic  science.  The  editor  is 
always  ready  to  receive  suggestions  from 
readers  concerning  all  matters  which 
may  tend  to  make  the  magazine  more 
useful  and  popular.  The  new  volume, 
which  commences  with  the  next  number, 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  secur- 
ing new  subscribers ;  and,  in  order  to 
extend  still  further  the  influence  of  the 
publication,  the  editor  will  be  pleased  to 
send  a  free  specimen  copy  to  any  friends 
of  the  present  readers  on  receipt  of  their 
names  and  addresses." 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  above,  as  it  is  in  harmony  with 
our  own  sentiments  and  desires.  The 
Cooking-School  Magazine  is  always  ready 
to  receive  suggestions  from  its  readers 
concerning  all  matters  which  may  tend 
to  make  the  publication  more  useful  and 
popular.  We  also  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  a  free  specimen  copy  to  any  friends 
of  our  present  readers  on  receipt  of  their 
names  and  addresses. 


MRS.  HILL,  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  can  be  seen  at  this 
office  by  appointment  at  any  time.  She 
will  be  found  here  regularly  on  Wednes- 
day of  each  week,  when  she  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  readers  and  patrons 
who  may  chance  to  be  in  the  city,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  interested  in  matters 
that  are  connected  with  domestic  science. 
Mrs.  Hill's  time  is  devoted  entirely  to 
those  household  interests  which  the  mag- 
azine represents. 
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After  Breakfast  Chat 

By  Kate  Gannett  Wells 

f 
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OOD  wives  to  snails  should  be  akin, 
Always  their  houses  keep  within. 

Good  wives  like  city  clocks  should  shine, 

Be  regular  and  keep  in  time. 

"  Good  wives,  like  echoes,  still  should  do, 
Speak  but  when  they  are  spoken  to ; 
But  not  like  echoes  most  absurd 
Have  forever  the  last  word." 


H 


ELP  me  to  be  good,"  re- 
marks to  her  husband  the 
typical  Boston  bride,  with  her 
three  appendages, —  a  rubber  plant,  a 
bag,  and  a  purpose.  And  the  social- 
reformer  lover  replies,  "  We  will  co-oper- 
ate together,  and  work  for  humanity." 
Thus  the  woman  begins  with  the  individ- 
ual, herself ;  the  man,  with  his  schemes. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  the  same  kind 
of  man  and  woman  would  have  couched 
their  love-letters  in  Biblical  texts.  Eighty 
years  ago  the  lines  above  were  published 
in  the  American  Ladies'  Pocket-book,  while 
the  recently  translated  Love-lyrics  of 
Lndia  say, — 

"  When  love  is  over,  how  little  of  love 
Even  the  lover  understands  !  " 

Times  change ;  but  we  of  to-day  ask, 
must  the  new  year  bring  belief  in  such 
a  type  of  woman  as  is  portrayed  in  "  The 
Confessions  of  a  Wife  "  ?  Have  not  we 
more  self-respect  than  to  make  such  a 
perpetual  votive  offering  of  our  incan- 
descent emotions  as  is  represented  in 
those  ''Confessions"?  Have  we  any 
less  of  personality  or  charm,  because  we 
are  able  to  live  in  an.  "  unkissed  pres- 
ent," and  without  the  three-times-a-day 
effusion  of  scrappy  love-notes  ?  No 
wonder  that  husbands  are  not  always 
chivalric   and   take   to  morphine,  when 


their  wives  do  not  follow  the  cooking- 
school  recipes,  which  would  have  elimi- 
nated dyspepsia  from  their  souls  and 
given  them  common  sense.  Men  also 
cannot  conduct  marriage  on  the  ephem- 
eral basis  of  emotion,  unless  their  wives 
have  some  knowledge  of  household  arts. 

Words  make  such  a  difference  !  Call 
drudgery  household  arts,  and  even  dish- 
washing shines  with  cleanliness.  A  new 
year  of  neatness  and  order  brings  har- 
mony and  proportion  ;  for  one  must  have 
both.  Some  persons  are  personally  neat, 
but  their  belongings  are  never  in  order ; 
and,  then,  per  contra.  Yet  in  house- 
keeping many  elements  are  involved  in 
harmony,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  that 
"better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love 
is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  there- 
with." He  who  wrote  it  must  have  been 
a  fervent  lover ;  for  most  men  like  Chi- 
cago beef,  even  to  the  accompaniment  of 
discord.  The  chemical  basis  in  us  de- 
mands good  food. 

Said  a  sister  once,  "  My  brother  did 
so  enjoy  his  dinner  that  I  determined  he 
should  have  a  good  one  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  he  did." 

"  It  cost  money,"  I  objected. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered  ;  "the  maids 
and  I  ate  what  was  left." 

"  Don't  you  ever  have  a  fresh,  whole 
dinner  just  for  yourselves  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  Oh,  no  :  we  are  just  women,  and  do 
not  need  it." 

Depreciation  of  sex  and  annihilation 
of  stomach  and  cheer  were  alike  con- 
tained in  her  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  has  a  proud 
respect  for  the  maid-of-all-work  and  for 
the  solitary  inmate  of  an  apartment,  or 
the  over-burdened  mother  of  a  large 
family,  who  sets  the  table  in  order  before 
she  eats.  Still,  is  it  worth  while,  I  often 
ponder,  to  have  so  much  fuss  just  for 
one's  self  or  one's  family?  "Fingers 
were  made  before  spoons,"  etc. ;  and 
then  I  try  disorder  for  a  few  days, 
and  am  beset  with  weariness  and  hun- 
ger, reasoning,  however,  that,  having 
saved  time  and  money,  I  can  afford  to 
have  dyspepsia.  But  my  family  can't, 
even  if  I  can.  So  I  begin  again  to  set 
the  table  with  grace  and  to  loiter  over 
my  meals  ;  and,  lo  !  the  family  are  jolly, 
and  I  am  no  longer  blue  nor  ill. 

Does  not  the  secret  of  it  all  lie  just  in 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  various  types 
of  marriage  or  home ;  "  Home-keeping 
hearts  are  the  happiest  "  was  the  motto 
over  a  fireplace  in  W.  D.  Howells's 
house. 

But  the  motive  of  it  all, —  is  it  innate 
love  for  housekeeping  or  innate  love 
for  a  person  ?  If  the  former,  one  will  be 
fussy,  hunting  for  germs,  a  faddist  in 
diets,  the  many  varieties  of  which  were 
once  well  set  forth  at  a  book-library 
party,  when  a  lady's  dress  was  covered 
with  food  advertisements,  to  indicate  the 
volume  she  represented,  "  Daily  Food 
for  Daily  Strength."  Whereas,  if  a 
woman's  house  is  in  order  because,  lov- 
ing its  inmates,  she  cares  for  their  com- 
fort, cooking  and  cleaning  are  delect- 
able pursuits.  Talk  as  much  as  we 
please  about  women  being  guardians  of 
the  public  health,  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  to  her  family,  whether 
she  works  from  personal  affection  for 
them  or  from  a  lofty  sense  of  public 
duty.      Of  course,  it  is  better  to  unite 


the  two  motives ;    but  some  of  us  can- 
not. 

The  housekeeper,  who  at  home  pre- 
pares uninviting  hygienic  food,  is  sure 
at  a  committee  meeting  to  call  for  in- 
vestigations into  the  doings  of  other 
people,  and  to  ask  for  sub-committees  to 
perfect  points  in  organization  ;  while  the 
housekeeper,  who  gets  what  her  family 
enjoys  eating,  is  always  sympathetic  on 
an  official  board,  and  eager  that  motions 
for  investigations  of  somebody  or  some- 
thing be  laid  on  the  table  as  she  herself 
tries  to  straighten  out  crooked  deals. 
Truly,  there  is  a  subtle  connection  be- 
tween the  kind  of  housekeeper  and  com- 
mittee worker  one  is.  Anyway,  it  is 
amusing  to  try  to  see  if  there  is  not. 

If  more  women  were  like  "  Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  household  work 
would  never  be  considered  as  hardship, 
and  organized  investigations  would  cease, 
for  personal  helpfulness  would  have  taken 
its  place. 

But  the  New  Year  is  here.  So  let  us 
remember  that  the  busy  woman  is  the 
one  who  has  most  time,  and  always 
encloses  a  stamp  when  she  writes  a 
business  letter  that  needs  a  reply.  Each 
new  year  should  be  the  happiest  one  of 
all  our  lives  ;  for  experience  lays  up  its 
accumulating  treasures,  and  we  find 
that  "  self-help  is  God's  help." 

Shall  we  make  some  small  vows  unto 
ourselves,  as  more  simplicity  in  setting 
the  table,  fewer  courses  ?  Shall  we  not 
vow  to  give  more  good  times,  whist  par- 
ties, dances,  etc.,  to  our  maids,  and  a  sit- 
ting-room for  their  daily  use ;  to  have 
closer  friendships  with  ourselves,  less 
organized  work  and  increased  personal 
service,  less  quotation  and  more  origi- 
nality ?  the  kitchen  and  the  family  sit- 
ting-room, the  cleanest  and  the  homi- 
est rooms  of  the  house,  candy  scrapes 
in  one  and  friendly  talks  in  the  other  ? 
May  each  New  Year  bring  nearer  the 
time  when,  in  each  family,  the  "girls" 

[Continued  on  page  2J2) 
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Seasonable  Recipes 


IN  all  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  When  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  level  spoonful  of  such 
material. 


Fried  Fish-quenelles  en  Surprise 
Pound  the  flesh  of  raw  flounder,  bass, 
or  halibut,  and  pass  it  through  a  puree 
sieve.  To  a  cup  of  pure'e  add  half  a 
cup  of  panada  (flour  or  bread),  and 
gradually  beat  in  one-third  a  cup  of 
creamed  butter,  and  then  the  whites  of 
three  eggs.  Pass  this  mixture  through 
the  puree  sieve,  and  beat  into  it  one  cup 
of  thick  cream,  beaten  solid.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Shape  these 
in  tablespoons,  dipped  in  boiling  water. 
First  shape  a  level  spoonful,  place  upon 
it  a  poached  and  dried  oyster,  and  above 
this  a  second  quenelle  that  has  been 
shaped  in  another  spoon.  Press  the  two 
edges  together,  and  poach  in  boiling 
water  about  eight  minutes.  When  all 
are  poached,  dry  on  a  cloth,  then  dip  in 
egg  and  roll  in  crumbs,  and  fry  to  amber 
color  in  hot  fat.  Drain  and  serve  with 
tartare  sauce, —  i.e.,  mayonnaise  sauce, — 
to  which  fine-chopped  shallots,  parsley, 
tarragon,  olives,  and  gherkins  have  been 


added.     Use    about  a  tablespoonful    of 
each  to  a  cup  of  sauce. 

Boned  Smelts,  Broiled 
Dress  the  required  number  of  smelts, 
and  remove  the  bones.  Let  stand  cov- 
ered with  thin  slices  of  onion  and  lemon 
juice  an  hour  or  more,  then  drain,  and 
cook  over  the  coals  on  a  well-oiled 
broiler.  Spread  with  creamed  butter, 
mixed  with  a  little  fine-chopped  parsley 
and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  and 
serve  on  a  hot  dish  with  mashed  po- 
tato cakes  and  quarters  of  hard-boiled 
eggs. 

Boned  Smelts,  Baked  in  Milk 
Parboil  a  cup  of  oysters,  drain,  and 
chop  fine.  Mix  with  half  a  cup  of 
cracker  crumbs,  moistened  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  season  to 
taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and  Shrewsbury 
manor  relish.  Use  to  stuff  boned  smelts. 
Sew  the  smelts  in  natural  shape  with  a 
buttered  thread.      Squeeze  a  little  onion 
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and  lemon  juice  over  them,  and  put  into 
an  agate  baking-dish.  Let  stand  covered, 
first  sprinkling  with  a  few  slices  of  onion 


Boned  Smelts,  Baked  in  Milk 

until  ready  to  bake ;  then  add  hot  milk 
or  white  stock  to  half  cover,  and  cook 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Pull  the 
threads  from  the  smelts,  and  serve  on  a 
mound  of  hot  mashed  potato,  brushed 
over  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg  and 
browned  in  the  oven.     Garnish  the  serv- 


bed   of  the  outer  dark  green  leaves  of 
lettuce,  cut  in    ribbons,    instead  of  bits 
of    ice.     Let    the   oysters    stand   on    ice 
until  the   moment  of    serv- 
ing. 

Boned    Smelts,    Rolled 
and   Baked  in    Milk 


Remove  the  fins  and  tails 
from     eight     smelts,    then 
spread  out  flat.     Dress  and 
bone,  and  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  cover  the 
inside  with  a  thin  layer  of 
fish-quenelle  forcemeat. 
Beginning    at  the  tail,  roll 
up  like  a  jelly  roll,  having 
the  head  on  the  top  of  the  roll.     Set  in 
a  buttered  baking-pan,  and  press  a  tooth- 
pick, dipped  in  butter,  through  each,  to 
hold  in  shape.     Put  half  a  dozen  slices 
of  onion  and  carrot   and  half  a  cup  of 
milk    into   the    pan    with   two  sprigs  of 
parsley,  and  let  cook  slowly  nearly  half 


Oysters  on  the  Half- 


ith  Lett\ 


ing-dish  with  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon 
dipped  in  chopped  parsley.  Serve  the 
potato  with  the  fish. 

Oysters  on  the   Half-shell  with 

Lettuce 
For  a  change,  serve  the  oysters  on  a 


an  hour,  basting  three  or  four  times. 
Serve  on  diamonds  of  mashed  potato 
(in  Japanese  cooking  a  little  sugar  is 
added  to  mashed  potato).  Garnish  with 
hard  boiled  eggs  and  parsley.  Serve 
the  sections  of  egg  with  the  fish  and 
potato. 
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Diamonds  of  Mashed   Potato 
Press    hot    mashed    potato,    seasoned 
and  prepared  as  usual,  into  a  buttered 


Boned  Smelts,  Rolled  and  Baked 

pan.  With  a  diamond-shaped  tin  cutter 
stamp  out  a  form  for  each  fish.  Score 
these  in  squares  with  a  steel  skewer, 
dipped  in  melted  butter,  baste  over  with 
beaten  yolk  of  egg,  diluted  with  milk. 
Make  hot  and  brown  in  the  oven.  Re- 
move to  the  serving-dish  with  broad- 
bladed  knife  or  spatula. 

Pyramid  of 
Codfish 

Have  ready  a  pint 
of  fresh  codfish 
cooked,  freed  from 
skin  and  bones,  and 
separated  into  flakes. 
Prepare  a  white 
sauce  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  each,  of 
butter  and  flour,  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful, 
each,  of  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  one  cup  of 
rich  milk.  Beat  into 
the  sauce  the  fish 
and  one  pint  of  well- 
mashed  andseasoned 

potato  (add  butter  as  for  the  table). 
Shape  the  mixture,  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,    on    a    serving-dish    that    will 


stand  the  heat  of  the  oven.     Brush  over 

with  beaten  egg  or  with  melted  butter, 

and   then    sprinkle    with   bread    crumbs 

and  brown  in  a  hot  oven.     Garnish  with 

parsley,      and       hard-boiled 

eggs   cut  in   quarters.      Salt 

codfish,     picked    in     pieces, 

soaked   in   cold    water    over 

night,  and  heated  barely  to 

the    boiling    point,    may    be 

used  for  this  dish. 

Mushroom  -  Chestnut 

Custard,  Japanese 

Fashion 

Peel  one-fourth  a  pound 
of  mushroom  caps,  break  in 
pieces,  and  saute'  in  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Saute'  at  the 
same  time  a  slice  of  onion  (for  sake  of 
the  flavor).  Have  ready  a  cup  of 
shelled-and-blanched  chestnuts,  cooked 
tender  in  boiling  water  and  sliced,  also 
half  a  cup  of  bits  of  tender  celery,  cooked 
in  boiling  water.  To  serve  eight  people, 
beat   the   yolks    of  eight   eggs  and  the 


Pyramid  of  Codfish 

whites  of  four,  and  add  a  scant  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soy,  and  one  quart  of  rich  milk  or 
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white  stock.  Divide  the  mushrooms, 
chestnuts  and  celery  into  eight  parts, 
putting  each  into  an  individual  Japanese 
bowl    or  casserole,  and  strain    over   the 


Ham  Timbales 

custard  mixture,  dividing  it  equally  be- 
tween the  cups.  Set  these  on  several 
folds  of  paper  in  a  baking-dish,  sur- 
rounded with  boiling  water,  and  cook  in 
oven  or,  covered,  on  the  top  of  the  range 
until  firm  in  the  centre.   Serve  in  the  cups. 

Ham  Timbales 
Stir  one-fourth    a    cup   of   fine  bread 
crumbs  from  the  centre  of  the   loaf,  the 


cold  cooked  ham,  one-fourth  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne, 
or  drops  of  tabasco  sauce,  into  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  milk,  mixed  with  two  eggs, 
beaten  without    sep- 
arating.    Turn    into 
buttered    t  i  m  ba  1  e 
moulds  (fit  paper  in- 
to the  bottom  of  the 
moulds   before    but- 
tering), and  let  cook, 
standing    on    heavy 
folds  of    paper,  and 
surrounded       with 
water  just  below  the 
boiling  -  point,    until 
the  mixture  is  firm  in 
the  centre.       Serve, 
turned     from     the 
moulds     and     surrounded    with     white 
tomato  sauce,  or  a  cream  sauce,  flavored 
with  onion  and  parsley. 

Potato   Patties  with  Creamed 
Chicken 

Press  hot  mashed  or  Duchess  potato 
into  a  buttered  baking-pan,  making  it 
about  three-fourths  an  inch  deep.    After 


Potato   Patties  with   Creamed  Chicken 


yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  passed 
through  a  sieve,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter,  one  cup  of  fine-chopped 


it  is  cold,  cut  into  rounds  with  a  French 
patty  cutter.  Stamp  out  the  centres 
from  half  the  rounds  to  form  rings,  and 
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score  the  other  half  with  the  same  cut- 
ter.   Take  out  the  potato  inside  the  scor- 
ing to  make  a  cup.     Brush  the  cups,  set 
on   a   buttered   pan,  with  yolk    of    egg, 
beaten    and    diluted 
with    a    little    milk. 
Place  the  rings  upon 
the  cups,  brush  these 
with    the    egg,    and 
set    into    the     oven 
to  become    hot   and 
browned     delicately. 
Use    as    pastry    pat- 
ties to  hold  creamed 
chicken,  etc. 


Use  part  of  these  to  ornament  the  bot- 
tom of  a  charlotte  mould,  lined  with 
oiled  paper.  Scald  three  cups  of  milk 
over  hot  water,  mix   a   scant  half-cup  of 


Noodles 
To  three  eggs, 
slightly  beaten,  add 
a  few  grains  of  salt, 
and  enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Knead  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  will 
be  elastic.  Roll  into  a  sheet  as  thin  as 
paper.  Let  stand,  covered  with  a  cloth, 
half  an  hour  or  longer.  Then  roll  up  like 
a  jelly  roll,  only  more  loosely.  With  a 
sharp  knife  cut  into  ribbons  one-fourth  an 
inch  wide  and  let  stand  to  dry  several 
hours,  separating  the  ribbons,  if  needed. 


Salad   of  Lettuce,    Bamboo   Sprouts,   and   Shrimps 


cornstarch  with  milk  to  pour,  and  stir 
into  the  hot  milk.  Stir  and  cook  until 
thick  and  smooth,  then  stir  in  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  sugar,  a  few  grains  of  salt  and 
the  sliced  tigs.  Let  cook  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  turn  into  the  prepared  mould. 
Set  aside  to  become  chilled  and  firm. 
Serve,  turned  from  the  mould,  with  cream 
and  sugar,  or  with  whole  tigs,  stewed  and 
sweetened  slightly.  If 
preferred,  the  pudding 
may  be  served  hot  with- 
out moulding.  Eggs  may 
be  added,  when  addi- 
tional nutriment  is  of  ad- 


Cornstarch  Pudding  with  Figs 

Cook  twenty  minutes  in    boiling    salted 
water,  then  use  as  desired. 

Cornstarch  Pudding  with  Figs 
Cut  half  a    dozen  bag   figs  in  slices. 


Salad      of      Lettuce, 

Bamboo  Sprouts, 

and   Shrimps 

Marinate     a     cup    of 
shrimps,  broken  in  small 
pieces,  with  three    table- 
spoonfuls     of    oil,     one 
tablespoonful    of    lemon    juice,    a    dash 
of   salt   and  pepper.     Select  the  tender 
bamboo    sprouts     in    a    can,     and    cut 
them    into    small    pieces    of    the    shape 
desired.       When   ready   to    serve,  dress 
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these  with  salt,  pepper,  oil,  and  lemon 
juice.  Use  three  measures  of  oil  to  one 
of  acid.     Beg-in  with  the  oil.     Continue 


Apple  Charlotte  Russe 

mixing  and  adding  oil.  until  each  piece 
is  glossy.  Then  add  the  acid.  Mix 
the  prepared  sprouts  and  the  drained 
shrimps,  and  turn  them  on  to  a  bed  of 
lettuce,  cut  in  narrow  shreds,  and 
dressed  with  oil  and  acid.  Decorate 
the   salad  with  heart  leaves  of   lettuce. 


well-flavored    cooking  apples.     Add  the 
yellow  rind  of  half  a  lemon  and  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of    water,  and    cook 
until    the    apple    is    tender. 
Pass  the  pulp  through  a  fine 
puree    sieve.       Cook   half    a 
cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  water  to  the  thread 
stage,   then    pour    in    a    fine 
stream  onto  the  white  of  an 
egg,  beaten  until  foamy,   but 
not  dry.     Beat    occasionally 
until  cold,  then  add    to    the 
apple    pulp    with  half   a  cup 
of  French  candied  fruit,  cut 
fine    and    soaked    in     sherry 
wine    to   cover,    the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  and  one-fourth 
a  two-ounce  package  of  gela- 
tine, soaked  in  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  cold  water  and  dissolved  over  hot 
water.     Stir  this  mixture,  set  in  ice  (or 
snow)  and  water  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
then  fold  into  it  one  cup  of  cream,  beaten 
light,  and   use   to   fill  a  mould   lined   as 
above  with  lady  fingers.     Use  the  trim- 
mings of  the  lady  fingers  and  one-fourth 


Lining  a  Mould  with  Lady  Fingers  for  Charlotte  Russe 

whole  shrimps,   and    hollow  sections   of      a  cup  of  whipped  cream  to  decorate  the 
bamboo,  cut  in  thin  slices.  charlotte  russe,  unmoulded. 


Apple  Charlotte  Russe 
Pare,  quarter,  and  core,  three  or  four 


Nuremberg   Fingers 
To  the  receipe  given  in  the  last  num- 
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ber  for  Nuremberg  gingerbread,  add  a 
third  a  cup  of  flour  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon.  Chop  the  almonds  instead  of 
splitting  them.  Then  shape,  either  with 
floured  hands  or  the  rolling  pin,  into 
oblongs,  similar  in  shape  to  lady  fingers. 
Bake,  and,  when  cold,  ice  the  smooth 
under  side  with  chocolate  icing,  and  dec- 
orate with  white  ornamental  icing. 

Lining  a  Mould  with  Lady  Fin- 
gers for  Charlotte  Russe 
Cut  two  strips  of  confectioners'  or 
paramne  paper,  one  twice  the  width  of 
the  other,  to  line,  nearly,  the  mould.  Fit 
these  into  a  charlotte  russe  mould,  one 
lengthwise  and  the  other  crosswise  of  the 
mould.  Trim  or  cut  lady  fingers  to 
exact  height  of  the  mould.  Set  these 
around  the  inside  of  the  mould,  on  the 
paper,  keeping  the  spaces  between  them 
uniform.  As  these  are  set  in  place,  put 
a  spoonful  of  charlotte  russe  mixture 
around  the  base  of  each,  to  hold  se- 
curely, while  fitting  the  others  in  place. 
Straighten  the  lady  fingers,  and  proceed 
carefully,  then  fill  the  mould  even  with 


and  invert  the  mould  on  the  serving- 
dish.  Take  off  the  mould  and  the  strips 
of  paper,  decorate  as  desired,  and  serve. 


Croquenbouche  of  Meringues 

the  tops  of  the  lady  fingers,  and  set  away 
to  become  thoroughly  chilled  and  firm. 
To  serve,  with  a  spatula  or  thin  knife, 
loosen  such  lady  fingers  as  may  be  in  di- 
rect contact  with  the  sides  of  the  mould. 


.Nuremberg  Fingers 

Coffee  Bavarian  Cream  (No  Eggs) 
with  Croquenbouche 
Scald  a  cup  and  a  half  of  rich  creamy 
milk,  or  half  cream  and  half  milk.      Add 
half    a    cup    of    dissolved    caramel    and 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  sugar,  also  half  a 
package  of  gelatine,  softened  in  half  a 
cup  of  clear,  black  coffee.     Stir  until  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved,  then  strain  and  stir 
in   a  dish,  standing   in  a  pan  of  ice  and 
water,  until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
then    fold    in    one 
cup  and  a  half  of 
cream,  beaten  solid 
to    the    bottom    of 
the    bowl.       When 
the  mixture  is  firm 
enough  to  hold  its 
shape,  turn  into  a 
mould.      If   the 
mould     be     plain, 
line  with  two  strips 
of  paraffine    paper 
in  the  same  manner 
as  for  a   charlotte 
russe.      To    serve, 
spread  a  lace  dish- 
paper  evenly   over 
the  bottom  of  the  mould,  then  invert  on 
the  serving-dish.     If  the  form  of  cream 
is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  serving  dish, 
it  can    be    easily    moved  on    the  paper. 
Place  the  croquenbouche  over  the  cream, 
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evenly.  To  serve,  cut  down  through 
both  case  and  cream.  The  coffee  needs 
be  \ . 

Croquenbouche    of    Meringues 

Have   prepared  about   two  dozen  mer- 
ingues a  little  longer  than  the  height  of 

the  mould,  abom  which  the  croquen- 
bouche is    to    be  shaped,  and  as  much 

ornamental  icing  as  may  be  made  with 
the  white  of  one  egg,  brush  over  the 
outside  of  the  mould  with  a  little  olive 
oil.  to  keep  the  ease  from  sticking  to  the 
mould.  Set  a  meringue  tip  against  the 
mould,  put  a  little  ornamental  icing  on 
the  edges  of  another  and  press  it  against 
the  first.  Continue  in  this  way  until  the 
mould  is  surrounded,  A  round  mer- 
ingue makes  a  good  centre  for  the  top 
of  the  ease.  Place  this  011  the  top  of  the 
mould,  and  cut  others  into  such  lengths 
as  are  needed  to  connect  this  and  the 
edge  of  the  ease.  Use  the  icing  to  con- 
nect the  parts,  as  before.  When  the 
ease  is  complete,  use  a  pastry  bag  and 
small  cord   tube,  to  pipe  an  ornament   in 


all     plaees     where     the    meringues    are 
connected.      Serve  over  a  mould   ;:   Ba- 
varian   or    iee    cream, 
ete      The    meringues  may    be    fastened 

together  with  s    _  ?>ked  tc  - 

mel  degree  :  but  the  work  is  much  more 

easily    done     with     icing.       Macaroons, 

eake.  wafers,  nuts,  and  candied  fruit   are 

all    used    in    a    similar    manner.       Any 
shape  of  mould,  of  which  one  has  "o 
nearly  the  same  sire,  may  be  seleeted. 

Ornamental  Icing 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a  table- 
spoonful   of   sugar  three  minutes.      Con- 
tinue to  add  the  same  quantity        -   g 
and  beat   the  same  leng  ..me.  until 

about  one-third  a  pound  [  confection- 
ers' sugar  has  been  used.  Add  g 
ually,  as  the  mixture  thickens,  a  scant 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  When  this 
has  been  done,  continue  adding  the 
sugar  in  larger  quantities  and  beating. 
until  the  icing  is  of  consist  Ron 

through   a   pastry   tube   in   a    continuous 
stream  and  keep  the  shape  of  the  tube. 
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Menus  for  Formal  Occasions 

Little    Dinner 

r  tret*  feript  attests  gou  xntfte."—  2  Hewn  1 1 "..  ii.  4. 

men; 

N    THE   Ha 

.     ,     s 
Oblongs  of  T 
Beef  Tender.  -  ai    Gk. 

CELERY-AND-PIMENTI      -  IX 

Lit 


[apanese    Lunchc 

I -;~;  .  "       .  •  ..    :  .  .  . 

W 
•  .  S  S       lNI 

.  Parsi  ki 
Pres   k  rs  and  Nuts 


Chinese   1  .uncheon 

{F.\-*\:.'    Ay. •-.;;;.■';    .'"  .\".;»v;'.«V7/.0 

MENU, 

s     - 

Kru  vfks. 
Turkey  Shreds,  Mushr  nd  Noodles  in   Bb    r»   S 

S  had  S  nd  Shrimps 

N  SES   W  ITH    1  VHl-Nl  V   MEATS 

01 

Fin  1 

Rice  C  1  Tka. 


Menus  for  one  Week  in  January 

"  Don't  toovrg  about  uour  work.    33o  fojjat  oou  ran,  let  the  rest  go,  ano  smile  all  trje  time. 


"Breakfast 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit,  Cream. 
Broiled  Sausage.     Hot  Apple  Sauce. 

Hashed    Potatoes  in  White  Sauce, 
Yeast  Rolls,  Crisped.     Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Buttered  Lima  Beans  (Dried). 

Entire  Wheat  Bread  and  Butter. 

Banana  Pie.  -  Tea. 

Dinner 

Roast  Chicken.     Cranberry  Sauce. 

Mashed  Potato.     Celery  in  Cheese  Shell. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Apple  Mousse.  Sponge  Cake. 

Coffee. 


"Breakfast 

Ralston  Hominy  Grits,  Milk. 

Broiled  Sausage.     Apple  Sauce. 

Baked  Potatoes. 
Buckwheat  Griddle  Cakes.     Tea. 

Luncheon 

Ham  Timbales.     Canned  Peas. 

Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Mince  Pie.     Coffee. 

"Dinner 

Lentils  Baked  with  Tomatoes 

(Style  of  Boston  Baked  Beans). 

Virginia  Spoon  Corn -bread. 

Cabbage  au  Gratin. 

Apples  a  la  Manhattan. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


"Breakfast 

Hecker's  Farina,  Cream. 

Hashed  Chicken  on  Toast. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Doughnuts.     Coffee. 

Luncheon 
Cream-of-Celery  Soup. 
Apple  Pie.     Cheese. 
Tea. 

"Dinner 

Raw  Oysters.     Brown-bread  Sandwiches. 

Ham,  Baked  in  Casserole,  Tomato   Sauce. 

Mashed  Potato. 

Slices  of  Turnip,  Boiled  and  Buttered. 

Cole  Slaw. 

Cranberry  Pie.     Cereal  Coffee. 


"Breakfast 

Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food. 

Fishballs.      Mustard  Pickles. 

Fruit  Buns.     Cocoa. 

Dinner 

Oyster  Soup. 

Fowl,  Parboiled  and  Fried. 

Mashed  Potatoes,  Giblet  Sauce. 

Cranberry  Sauce.     Pim-Olas. 

Onions  in  Cream  Sauce. 

Apple  Bavarian  Cream. 

Almond  Biscuit.     Coffee. 

Supper 

Tomato  Rabbit. 

Coffee  Junket.     Little  Cakes. 

Tea. 


"Breakfast 

"Breakfast 

Quaker  Oatmeal  with  Steamed  Dates, 

Bailey  Crystals,  Cream. 

Cream. 

Chopped  Ham  in  Cream  Sauce  on  Toast. 

Cold  Ham,  Sliced  Thin. 

White  Hashed  Potatoes. 

Potato  Cakes,  Baked. 

Yeast  Rolls,  Reheated.     Cocoa. 

>< 

< 

Corn  Cake,  Hunters'  Style.     Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Luncheon 

Chicken  Soup  (bits  of  chicken,  rice,  etc.). 

Q 

Succotash.     Bread  and  Butter. 

Rolls  and  Butter. 

i— i 

Apple  Pie.     Cheese. 

Apples,  Nuts,  Raisins.     Tea. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

dinner 

"Dinner 

Hamburg  Steak,  Maitre  d  Hotel  Butter. 

Fish  Chowder,  Pickles.     Crackers. 

Potato  Balls  with  Butter  and  Parsley. 

Crisped  Rolls  (Yeast). 

Onions  au  Gratin  (left  over). 

Macaroni  with  Cheese. 

Baked  Squash. 

Blackberry  Sponge  (Canned  Berries). 

Pineapple  Souffle.  Sabayon  Sauce. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Coffee. 

'Breakfast 

Old  Grist-mill  Toasted 

Wheat. 

Broiled  Bacon. 

Kornlet  Fritters. 

Rye  meal  Muffins. 

Coco?. 


Luncheon 
Cheese  Custard. 
Cornstarch-and-Peach  Pud- 
ding with  Meringue. 
Cake. 
Tea. 


"Dinner 

Boned  Leg  of  Mutton, 

Roasted,  Bread  Dressing. 

Baked  Bananas,  Jelly  Sauce. 

Franconia  Potatoes. 

String  Beans  (Canned). 

Blushing  Apples,  Orange 

Sauce. 

Coffee. 


Recipes  from  Public  Demonstrations  at 
Boston  Cooking  School 


Baltimore  Soup 
Pick  over  one  quart  of  oysters,  remov- 
ing all  bits  of  shell.  Bring  quickly  to  the 
boiling-point,  skim,  and  then  strain  the 
liquor  into  one  quart  of  rich  chicken 
stock.  Cook  one-third  a  cup  of  butter 
in  one  third  a  cup  of  flour.  Dilute  with 
the  liquid  gradually,  and  let  cook  five 
minutes  after  all  has  been  added.  Then 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  fine-chopped 
parsley,  one  teaspoonful  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  a  dash  of  cayenne,  a 
cup  of  hot  cream,  and  the  parboiled 
oysters. 

Chicken  Halibut,  Stuffed  and 
Baked 

Stuff  a  small  halibut,  cover  with  but- 
tered cracker  crumbs,  and  bake,  basting 
with  butter  melted  in  hot  water.  For 
the  stuffing,  saute  half  a  pound  of  mush- 
rooms with  a  slice  of  onion  in  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter.  Peel  the  caps  and 
break  them  in  pieces,  and  chop  the  stalks 
fine  before  cooking.  Add  one  cup  of 
bread  crumbs  (from  the  centre  of  a  stale 
loaf,  not  dried  crumbs),  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  chopped  pickles,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  add  chicken  stock  to  moisten  as 
needed.     Serve  with 

Mock  Hollandaise  Sauce 
Stir  two  tablespoonfuls,  each,  of  butter 
and  flour,  creamed  together,  into  a  cup  and 
a  half  of  hot  white  stock.  Let  simmer 
ten  minutes,  then  add  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  beaten  and  diluted  with  half  a  cup 
of  cream.  Stir  constantly  while  cooking 
over  hot  water,  until  the  egg  is  cooked 
and  the  sauce  thickened  slightly.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  a  tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice. 

Parker  House  Corn-meal  Gems 
Sift  together  one  cup  of  flour,  one  cup 


of  corn-meal,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Cream  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter. 
Add  gradually  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  then 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  and,  alternately, 
one  cup  of  milk  and  the  dry  ingredients 
previously  given.  Bake  in  buttered  gem 
pans  in  a  quick  oven. 

Entire-wheat  Bread 
To  two  cups  of  scalded  milk  add  one- 
third  a  cup  of  molasses  and  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  When  cooled  to 
lukewarm  temperature,  add  half  a  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
lukewarm  water,  one  cup  of  white  flour, 
and  enough  entire-wheat  flour  to  make  a 
dough  of  consistency  to  knead.  Knead 
until  elastic,  and  let  rise  over  night.  In 
the  morning  cut  down  and  shape  into 
loaves.  Bake  about  an  hour  in  an 
oven  a  little  less  hot  than  for  the  white 
loaf. 

Waffles 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter,  add  four 
well-beaten  egg-yolks,  and,  alternately, 
one  cup,  each,  of  cream  and  milk  and 
two  cups  of  flour,  sifted  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Lastly,  beat  in  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  beaten  dry.  Cook 
on  a  hot,  well-buttered  waffle  iron. 

Cambridge  Plum  Pudding 
Soak  three-fourths  a  cup,  each,  of 
cracker  crumbs  and  bread  crumbs, 
well  pressed  dt)wn,  in  two  quarts  of  milk 
one  hour.  Add  four  beaten  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  mace,  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  three- 
fourths  a  pound  of  seeded  raisins,  half 
a  cup  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  cit- 
ron,   and    half    a   cup  of  melted  butter. 
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Mix  thoroughly,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
four  hours.     Serve  with 

Brandy  Sauce 
Cook  one  cup,  each,  of  sugar  and 
water,  until  the  syrup  threads  when 
dropped  from  a  spoon.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
brandy,  half  a  cup  of  cream,  and  one- 
eighth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  pour 
on  the  hot  syrup,  beating  until  thick. 

Fruit  Rolls  (Children's   Lun- 
cheon) 

Sift  together  two  cups  of  flour,  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar.  With  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers work  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
into  the  flour,  then  mix  to  a  dough  with 
two-thirds  a  cup  of  milk.  Roll  out  half 
the  mixture  into  a  thin  sheet,  brush  over 
with  softened  butter,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon,  and  half  a  cup,  each,  of 
raisins  and  citron,  chopped  very  fine. 
Roll  the  fruit  upon  the  dough  with  the 
rolling-pin,  then  roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll, 
and  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  in 
height,  when  turned  on  end.  Dispose 
in  a  baking-pan,  brush  over  the  tops 
with  butter,  and  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon  mixed.     Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Wafers  (Children's  Luncheon) 
Mix  one-fourth  a  cup,  each,  of  Quaker 
oats  and  fine  oatmeal,  half  a  cup  of 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Work  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  add  about 
one-third  a  cup  of  hot  water,  enough  to 
mix  to  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  into  a  very 
thin  sheet,  cut  into  any  desired  shape, 
and  bake. 

Boston  Cakes 
Cream    half   a    cup  of   butter.     Add 


gradually  one  cup  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  well  beaten,  then,  alternately, 
half  a  cup  of  milk  and  one  cup  and 
three-fourths  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls 
(level)  of  baking-powder  and  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  sifted  together. 
Flavor  with  one  teaspoonful  of  extract, 
and  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten 
dry.  Bake  in  individual  tins.  To  ice 
the  cakes,  mix  confectioners'  sugar  with 
cream  to  make  of  a  consistency  to 
spread.  Tint  with  color  paste.  Flavor 
to  suit  the  taste,  and  spread  upon  the 
cold  cakes. 

Macaroons 
Thoroughly  mix  half  a  pound  of  al- 
mond paste  with  three-eighths  a  pound 
of  powdered  sugar.  Add  the  unbeaten 
whites  of  three  eggs.  Shape  with  a 
pastry  bag  and  tube  on  a  buttered 
sheet.  Bake  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
in  a  slow  oven. 


After   Breakfast  Chat 

{Continued  from  page  260) 

will  have  their  own  parlor,  and  when 
the  "  young  ladies  "of  a  family  can 
enjoy  tea  in  the  kitchen  ! 

When  such  good  times  come,  homes 
will  be  democratic,  though  the  law  and 
order  of  housekeeping  will  be  duly 
enforced.  If  specialties  in  domestic 
service  must  increase,  the  general  foun- 
dation of  being  a  feminine  jack-of-all- 
trades  will  not  have  been  ignored,  and 
the  miserable  bickerings  will  cease  as 
to  whether  it  is  the  cook  or  the  waitress 
who  shall  make  the  salad  or  keep  the 
dumb-waiter  clean.  Housekeeping  is 
an  art,  with  affection  as  its  source, 
democracy  as  its  development,  and 
beauty  as  its  aspiration. 


Referring   to    Recipes   and    Menus 

A    PERFECT  sauce  is  a  promoter  of  digestion  and  an  aid  to  nutrition.      When  a  contrary 
effect  is  produced,  something  is  wrong  with  the  sauce." 


ON  account  of  the  high  price  of 
beef  and  mutton,  fowl  and  game, 
the  habit  of  using  "  made 
dishes,"  prepared  either  from  remnants 
of  meats  or  from  vegetables  enriched 
with  eggs,  is  becoming  prevalent. 

When  these  dishes  are  made  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  our  meals,  day  after  day, 
it  were  well  to  pause  and  consider  their 
composition  and  mode  of  preparation. 

Many  a  young  woman  with  an  eye  to 
a  clear  complexion,  or  a  prudent  mother, 
regardful  of  the  future  health  of  her 
children,  would  be  filled  with  consterna- 
tion at  the  idea  of  eating  or  causing 
others  to  eat  slices  of  cold  meat  dipped 
in  batter  and  fried.  We  are  not  recom- 
mending this  particular  dish,  but  simply 
calling  attention  to  fried  foods.  Such 
food  is  condemned,  because  fat  raised  to 
a  high  temperature  is  used  in  the  cook- 
ing and  may  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
article.  This  is  often  a  fruitful  source 
of  stomach  disturbances.  But,  in  reality, 
if  the  article  be  properly  prepared,  fried, 
and  drained,  the  quantity  of  fat  absorbed 
is  so  small  that  the  stomach  of  the 
average  adult  can  readily  take  care  of 
such  food,  provided  it  be  not  too 
frequently  indulged  in.  Most  people  like 
the  exterior  caramel  of  fried  food,  and 
liking  goes  a  long  way  in  this  matter  of 
digestion  and  assimilation. 

Perhaps  this  same  young  woman,  or 
prudent  mother,  would  eat  or  cause 
others  to  eat,  daily,  various  creamed 
dishes,  cream  soups,  so  called,  croquettes, 
if  they  be  baked,  souffles,  etc.,  and  think 
they  were  eating  most  hygienically. 
Everything  depends  upon  how  these 
dishes  are  made.  The  foundation  of  all 
these  creations  is  a  sauce  ;  and,  usually, 
the  first  step  in  making  the  sauce  is  the 


frying  of  starch  in  butter.  Even  pastry 
comes  short  of  this  impropriety,  and  no 
one  in  these  days  advocates  pastry  as  an 
article  of  steady  diet.  The  frying  proc- 
ess, however,  in  making  a  sauce,  is 
simply  to  cook  the  starch  ;  and  if,  after 
the  butter  has  served  its  purpose,  it  be 
removed,  the  objectionable  feature  dis- 
appears. The  butter  is  removed  when- 
ever what'  are  technically  known  as  fine 
sauces  are  made.  To  produce  a  fine 
sauce,  after  all  the  cold  liquid  has  been 
added  to  the  flour  fried  in  butter  and  the 
sauce  becomes  perfectly  smooth,  let  it 
stand  on  the  back  of  the  range,  where  it 
will  simmer  gently  on  one  side.  After  ten 
minutes  the  butter  will  begin  to  separate 
from  the  other  ingredients  and  rise  to 
the  surface,  whence  it  may  be  removed. 
The  cooking  and  skimming  needs  be  con- 
tinued an  hour  or  more,  to  make  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  butter  complete ;  but,  when 
the  full  measure  of  butter  has  been  re- 
moved, the  smooth  and  velvety  sauce 
that  results,  other  conditions  being  nor- 
mal, will  cause  no  one  dyspepsia. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  the 
complete  separation  of  the  butter  to  take 
place  is,  to  many  families,  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  making  these  sauces. 
Still,  in  cold  weather,  if  a  sauce  be  of 
daily  occurrence,  it  will  be  found  expedi- 
ent to  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
"  fine "  white  sauce,  using  either  milk 
or  white  stock  as  the  liquid,  to  last 
several  days,  always  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  cover  the  portion  left  in  the  re- 
ceptacle. There  are,  also,  other  ways  in 
which  this  fault  may  be  remedied.  The 
flour  may  be  beaten  into  the  creamed 
butter  and  then  gradually  diluted  with 
the  hot  liquid.  The  whole  is  then  cooked 
twenty    minutes    over  water.     The    stir- 
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ring  needs  be  continuous  until  the  sauce 
be  evenly  thickened,  after  which  occa- 
sional stirring  will  suffice. 

But  the  most  hygienic  way  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  Dilute  the  flour  with  liquid 
(water,  stock,  or  milk)  to  pour,  and  stir  at 
once  into  the  boiling  water,  stock,  or 
milk  scalded  over  hot  water.  Cook 
twenty  minutes,  stirring  only  occasionally 
after  the  sauce  has  thickened.  If  the 
flavor  of  butter  be  desired,  add  butter  in 
small  pieces  after  the  sauce  has  been 
removed  from  the  fire,  beating  the  sauce 
very  carefully  after  each  addition.  Salt 
and  pepper  are  always  added  to  the  flour. 

Caramel  as  a  Flavor 
Sugar  cooked  to  the  caramel  stage 
gives  such  an  indescribably  agreeable 
flavor  that  it  is  most  surprising  that  cara- 
mel is  not  more  often  used  in  sweet 
dishes.  But  rarely  does  the  ordinary 
housekeeper  attempt  this  simple  method 
of  cooking  sugar.  Having  ventured  once 
or  twice,  and  not  only  caramel  ice-cream, 
custards,  and  charlotte  russe  will  be  in 
evidence  on  grand  occasions,  but  coffee, 
apple  pie,  or  sauce,  sweetened  with  cara- 
mel instead  of  'sugar,  will  often  vary  the 
monotonous  flavor  of  these  standard 
dishes.  Custard  renversee,  given  once 
or  twice  in  these'  pages,  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  dishes  that  a  cook  can 
prepare.  Just  now  the  price  of  eggs 
places  an  embargo  on  custards  ;  but  learn 
to  make  the  caramel,  and  later  on  the 
mould  nicely  lined  with  caramel  will  be  in 
demand.  Indeed,  the  "  keeping  "  quality 
is  another  point  to  be  scored  in  favor 
of  caramel ;  for,  being  sugar  and  nothing 
else, —  though  occasionally  hot  water  is 
added  to  render  the  sugar  usable, —  it 
will  keep  indefinitely. 

The  novice  always  asks,  when  caramel 
is  under  preparation,  What  else  is  in  the 
pan  besides  sugar  ?  Sugar  alone  is  stirred 
over  a  quick  fire,  while  passing  through 
different  phases  in  appearance.  At  first 
a  little  of  the  melting  sugar    surrounds 


small  masses  of  half-melted  sugar,  and 
the  whole  looks  like  flake  tapioca.  As  the 
stirring  and  cooking  are  continued,  the 
sugar  gradually  melts  and  begins  to 
darken.  Now  is  the  time  to  move  the 
saucepan  to  a  cooler  place,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  remove  the  half-melted  sugar 
from  the  bowl  of  the  spoon.  As  soon  as 
the  melting  is  completed  and  the  right 
shade  of  brown  is  attained,  the  process 
is  complete.  As  sugar  attains  a  very 
high  degree  of  temperature,  the  cooking 
will  go  on  after  removal  from  the  fire  ; 
and  the  color,  in  consequence,  will  be 
deepened.  This  must  be  kept  in  mind ; 
for,  when  the  color  becomes  too  dark, 
there  is  loss  of  flavor.  To  keep  for. 
future  use,  add  boiling  water  equal  in 
measure  to  half  the  quantity  of  sugar  used, 
and  let  boil  vigorously  about  six  minutes, 
then  store  in  bottles  or  jars.  If  the 
caramel  is  to  be  used  at  once,  add  only 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  water,  let  cook  until 
melted,  then  pour  into  the  mixture  to  be 
sweetened  and  flavored.  Caramel  alone 
will  not  sweeten  a  dish  sufficiently.  To 
a  two-quart  frozen  dish,  in  which  a  cup 
of  sugar,  changed  to  caramel,  has  been 
used,  add  a  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar.  Half 
a  cup  less  is  called  for,  if  the  dish  is  not 
to  be  frozen. 

In  the  seasonable  menus  crisped  yeast 
rolls  are  given.  In  making  these,  add 
to  the  sponge,  when  light,  half  a  cup  of 
butter  to  each  pint  of  liquid  used  in  pre- 
paring the  sponge.  Mix  in  only  as  much 
flour  as  is  required  to  make  a  dough  that 
may  be  kneaded  (the  softer,  the  better). 
Shape  the  dough,  when  light,  into  small 
rounds  and  place  these  close  together  in 
pans,  first  brushing  over  the  sides  with 
a  brush  dipped  in  softened  butter. 
When  nearly  baked,  brush  over  the  tops 
with  thin  starch,  and  return  to  the  oven  to 
glaze.  At  serving,  break  the  biscuit 
apart,  and  set  into  the  oven  to  crisp 
and  brown  the  uncolored  sides,  turning 
the  biscuit,  if  needed,  while  in  the  oven. 


Entertainments  a  la  Japonaise 


JAPANESE  and  Chinese  luncheons 
and  teas  are  among  the  novelties 
in  winter  entertainments.  These, 
especially  in  cities,  where  the  needful 
materials  may  be  provided  at  small  out- 
lay, may  be  made  a  very  dainty  and  ef- 
fective form  of  hospitality.  If  one  has 
travelled  in  these  countries  and  brought 
home  a  goodly  supply  of  art  treasures, 
they  may  be  made  doubly  entertaining. 
The  hostess,  at  least,  should  be  gowned, 
and,  as  to  hair,  dressed  in  Japanese 
fashion. 

For  a  luncheon  the  polished  table 
may  be  spread  with  Japanese  centre- 
piece plate  and  other  doilies,  in  open- 
work pattern  over  pink  silk.  Japanese 
linen  is  very  sheer  and  silky ;  and,  even 
without  an  open  pattern,  the  color  be- 
neath is  noticeable.  Silver  and  glass 
are  not  included  in  Japanese  table  ware, 
and,  when  one  is  desirous  of  carrying 
out  the  Eastern  idea  as  faithfully  as 
means  will  admit,  objects  in  these  wares 
will  be  discarded.  Neither  are  masses 
of  flowers  in  accord  with  the  artistic 
ideas  of  the  flowery  land.  A  single 
stalk  of  flowers,  or  a  single  blossom,  is 
all  that  cultivated  taste  demands.  If  con- 
cessions be  made  in  favor  of  the  lavish 
profusion  deemed  necessary  to  our  less 
cultivated  discrimination  and  a  floral 
centre-piece  be  desired,  select  a  dwarfed 
tree  or  a  miniature  garden,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  Japanese  stores.  In 
connection  with,  or  without  these,  place 
here  and  there  half  a  dozen  rather 
tall  and  slim  flower-holders,  each  con- 
taining a  branch  of  almond  blossoms. 
These  also  are  to  be  found  at  the  Jap- 
anese stores.  The  painted  blossoms 
are  attached  to  real  tree  branches  ;  and, 
the  work  being  nicely  done,  the  effect  is 
quite  pretty.  The  Japanese  idea  may 
be  carried  out  still  further  by  the  use  of 


bamboo  flower-holders  upon  the  walls. 
Suspend  these  from  the  picture-rail, 
two  or  more  on  each  side  of  the  room, 
and  fill  the  apertures  with  branches  of 
flowering  almond,  like  those  upon  the 
table.  Japanese  hangings,  fans,  and 
umbrellas  —  pink  the  prevailing  color  — 
may  also  be  used  throughout  the 
room. 

To  return  to  the  table,  if  candlesticks 
or  .candelabra  be  used,  let  the  shades 
be  of  Japanese  paper  or  silk.  For  sou- 
venirs, attach  to  the  name  or  menu  card 
chopsticks,  tiny  umbrellas,  or  a  stalk  of 
flowering  almond.  At  least  one  or  more 
of  the  courses  may  be  served  upon  Jap- 
anese dishes.  The  ir. dividual,  covered 
dishes,  shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations, 
are  suitable  for  the  soup,  rice,  the  mush- 
room-chestnut dish,  and  the  tea,  served, 
without  milk  or  sugar,  at  the  close  of 
the  meal. 

Chinese  lilies  —  Narcissus,  the  sacred 
flower  of  China  —  would  be  appropriate  as 
the  floral  decoration,  at  a  Chinese  lunch: 
eon.  This  meal  might  be  served  upon 
teakwood  stands,  service  being  laid  for 
two  or  more  ladies  at  each  stand.  The 
items*  served,  and  the  dishes  holding 
the  food,  at  a  Japanese  luncheon,  might 
be  used  for  this  function  also.  For 
the  chicken  broth  given  in  our  first 
menu,  dried  sea-moss,  such  as  may  be 
procured  at  Chinese  stores,  can  be  used, 
or  the  sea-moss  used  in  making  blanc- 
mange, and  which  can  be  found  at  al- 
most any  drug  store,  may  take  its  place. 
Pick  over  the  moss  carefully,  to  remove 
any  foreign  matter,  let  stand  covered 
with  cold  water  half  an  hour,  then  pick 
over  again,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  let 
simmer  in  the  broth  nearly  an  hour. 
Before  serving  the  broth,  add  cubes  of 
cooked  chicken.  Flavor  with  a  few 
drops  of  onion  juice  and   celery  salt. 


■ 

npHIS  DEPARTMENT  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use 
X    of  our  subscribers.     Questions  relating  to  menus  and 
recipes,  and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domes- 
tic economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by  the 
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before  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  the  an- 
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dress queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  Boston  Cooking- 
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Queries  & 

Answers 

Query  695. —  Miss  F.  S.,  Charles  City, 
la.  :  "  Recipes  for  dishes  to  be  prepared 
early  in  the  day,  and  served  cold  for  supper. 
Something  hearty,  but  not  chicken  or  potato 
salad  or  combinations  of  rice." 

Hearty  Dishes  Served  Cold 

Chaudfroids,  mousses,  and  meat  or 
vegetables  moulded  in  aspic  jelly  are 
the  handsomest  dishes  of  the  class  speci- 
fied. These,  however,  require  too  much 
labor  for  every-day  service.  Cold  meats, 
fish  salads,  etc.,  would  be  more  easily 
prepared  dishes.  But  why  not,  occa- 
sionally at  least,  substitute  dishes  that 
may  be  prepared  early  in  the  day,  and 
reheated  before  serving  by  setting  over 
hot  water  or  into  the  oven  ?  At  this 
season,  hot  rather  than  cold  dishes  are 
preferable. 

Stuffed  Eggs  (Cold) 

Drop  the  required  number  of  eggs 
into  boiling  water.  Cover,  and  set  the 
dish  on  the  back  of  the  range,  where 
the  water  will  keep  hot  without  boiling. 
Let  stand  twenty  minutes  or  longer. 
Plunge  the  eggs  into  cold  water,  and, 
when  cold,  remove  the  shells,  and  cut 
the  meat  in  halves,  crosswise.  Remove 
and  sift  the  yolks.  Add  an  equal  bulk 
of  fine-chopped  chicken,  ham,  or  sar- 
dines, and  season  as  needed  with  salt 
and  pepper.  If  at  hand,  mix  to  a  stiff 
paste  with  cold  Hollandaise  sauce,  or 
mix  with  lemon  juice,  oil,  and  a  few 
drops  of  onion  juice  or  a  proprietary 
sauce.  With  this  mixture  fill  the  spaces 
from  which  the  yolks  were  taken.    Brush 


the  edge  of  one-half  of  each  egg  with 
liquid  gelatine  (a  teaspoonful  of  gelatine 
softened  in  cold  water,  and  dissolved 
by  standing  over  hot  water),  and  press 
the  corresponding  half  in  place  upon  it. 
Let  stand  until  cold  and  firm.  Then 
serve  with  or  without  a  vegetable  salad. 

Spinach  with  Sardines 
To  the  spinach  left  from  dinner  add 
a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  and 
press  into  a  mould.  Serve,  turned  from 
the  mould,  with  boneless  sardines, 
dressed  with  French  or  mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Cold  Tongue  with  Cauliflower 
Cut  a  cold,  boiled  or  braised  tongue, 
neatly  trimmed,  in  slices.  Dispose  a 
floweret  of  cauliflower  on  each  slice. 
Put  a  teaspoonful  of  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing above  the  cauliflower  and  a  dia- 
mond of  pickled  beet  or  pimento  above 
the  dressing. 

Welsh  Rabbit  (Cold) 
Make  a  rabbit,  using  your  favorite 
recipe,  but  one  with  yolks  of  eggs  pre- 
ferred. Turn  into  a  small  dish  suitable 
for  moulding.  Turn  from  the  mould, 
when  chilled  and  set,  and  serve  with  a 
silver  knife  or  a  spoon.  Celery,  olives, 
bread  and  butter,  and  hot  coffee  are  the 
accompaniments. 

Cheese  Custard  (Hot) 
Butter  a  baking-dish,  suitable  for  table 
service,  put  in   a   layer  of  bread,  cut  in 
pieces  one   inch  square,  and  with   crust 
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removed.  Sprinkle  thin-sliced  or  grated 
cheese  over  the  bread,  and  dust  with  salt 
and  paprika.  Add  other  layers  of  bread 
and  cheese,  using  in  all  about  three- 
fourths  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 
cheese.  Beat  two  eggs  slightly.  Add 
one  pint  of  milk,  and  pour  the  mixture 
over  the  bread  and  cheese.  Bake  about 
three-fourths  an  hour  in  a  slow  oven. 
The  custard  will  be  quite  as  good  baked 
longer  in  a  very  slow  oven.  When  baked 
just  right,  the  custard  is  delicately  set. 
This  may  be  cooked  early  in  the  day, 
and  served  cold ;  but  it  is  better  hot. 

Potatoes  Scalloped  with  Cheese 

{From  "  Practical  Cooking  and  Serving  ") 

Put  a  layer  of  sliced  boiled  potatoes 
in  a  buttered  baking-dish.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  paprika,  and  add  a  thin  layer  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Continue  in 
this  order  until  the  dish  is  filled.  For 
about  three  cups  of  potatoes  pour  over 
a  pint  of  thin  white  sauce,  or  milk,  to 
which  one  or  two  beaten  eggs  have  been 
added.  Sprinkle  the  top  with  cracker 
crumbs,  mixed  with  melted  butter  (half  a 
cup  of  crumbs  and  a  scant  fourth  a  cup 
of  butter),  and  let  cook  in  the  oven  until 
the  potatoes  are  thoroughly  heated  and 
the  crumbs  browned.  The  oven  should 
be  quite  slow,  if  eggs  are  used.  Amer- 
ican factory  cheese  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  Parmesan.  Good  with  cold  boiled 
ham. 

Stew  in  Casserole 
Put  left-over  bits  of  meat,  with  the 
flank  end  of  a  steak  cut  in  small  pieces, 
a  few  slices  of  onion,  potato,  carrot,  and 
celery,  a  cup  of  canned  tomato,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  blanched  rice,  and  a  piece 
of  red  pepper  pod  into  a  casserole,  and 
add  any  gravy  at  hand  and  hot  water  or 
light  stock  to  cover  all  the  ingredients 
an  inch  or  two.  Put  the  cover  in  place, 
and  press  a   strip   of  cloth,  spread   with 


flour,  mixed  with  water  to  a  paste,  over 
the  joining  of  cover  and  dish.  Set  into 
a  slow  oven  at  noon.  At  night  remove 
the  cover,  season,  and  serve  from  the 
dish.  This  cannot  be  cooked  success- 
fully in  a  hot  oven.  Simmering,  at  a 
gentle  heat,  is  required. 


Querv  696. —  Mrs.  P.  B.  G.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. :   '•  Recipe  for  pulled  bread.'' 

Pulled  Bread 
Use  a  long  loaf  of  French  bread,  or 
home-made  bread,  kneaded  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  grain  of  the  bread  will 
be  lengthwise  of  the  loaf.  Bake  the 
loaf  thoroughly,  and,  when  cool  enough 
to  handle,  remove  the  crusts.  Gash  the 
loaf  at  ends,  and  pull  apart  into  halves, 
pulling  from  the  outside  toward  the 
centre.  Gash  the  halves,  and  separate 
into  quarters.  Repeat  the  process  until 
the  pieces  are  the  size  of  a  large  bread 
.stick.  Place  on  a  rack  in  a  pan,  and 
dry  out  the  moisture  in  a  slow  oven. 
Then  brown  to  a  delicate  color.  Keep 
in  a  dry  place,  and  reheat  before  serving. 
The  bread  should  snap  when  broken. 


Query  697. —  R.  J.,  Hartford,  Conn. : 
"  Where  is  the  correct  place  for  bread 
and  butter  plate  ?  Recipes  for  cheese 
cream  soup,  cheese  sauce  served  with  fish, 
rice  border  using  egg  in  mixture,  blossom- 
ing ice-cream,  apple  pop-overs,  egg-and- 
tomato  timbales,  and  ham  mousse." 

Place  for   Bread  and    Butter 

Plate 
The  bread  and  butter  plate  will  be 
most  conveniently  reached,  if  placed  a 
little  above  and  at  the  right  of  the  ser- 
vice plate,  just  beyond  the  water  or 
wine-glass.  At  a  meal  where  several 
wine-glasses  are  used,  the  bread  and 
butter  plate  would  not  be  in  demand. 

Cheese   Cream   Soup 
Melt   one-fourth    a   cup    of    butter   in 
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one  cup  of  scalded  cream.  Stir  in  one 
cup  of  flour,  and  continue  stirring  until 
the  mixture  thickens  and  leaves  the  side 
of  the  sauce-pan.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  beat  in  two  unbeaten  eggs,  one  at  a 
time.  Set  the  dish  over  hot  water  and 
let  cook  a  moment  or  two,  while  beating 
vigorously  and  adding  a  few  grains  of 
cayenne  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese.  When  cold,  roll  into 
balls  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  poach 
them  in  boiling  water  five  minutes. 
Serve  in  a  tureen  of  consomme  or 
clarified  chicken  broth. 

Cheese  Cream  Soup,  No.  1 
Saute  an  onion,  cut  in  slices,  and  about 
two  ounces  of  fine-chopped,  lean,  un- 
cooked ham  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  without  browning.  Add  a  cup 
of  bread  crumbs  from  the  centre  of  the 
loaf,  a  blade  of  mace  and  sprig  of 
parsley,  and  three  pints  of  white  stock. 
Let  simmer  half  an  hour.  Add  one- 
fourth  a  pound  of  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  stir,  without  boiling,  until 
the  cheese  is  melted.  Pass  through  a 
puree  sieve.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  reheat  without  actually 
boiling.  Then  add  three  yolks  of  egg, 
beaten  and  diluted  with  a  cup  of  hot 
cream,  and  serve  at  once. 

Cheese  Sauce  (for  Fish) 
Melt  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and 
cook  in  it  one  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch and  a  few  grains,  each,  of*  salt, 
mustard,  and  cayenne.  Add  gradually 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  milk,  and  let  boil 
five  minutes  after  all  is  added.  Then 
stir  in  half  a  pound  of  grated  cheese, 
and  continue  to  stir  over  hot  water 
until  the  cheese  is  melted.  Then  beat 
in  an  egg,  beaten  and  diluted  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and  serve 
as  soon  as  the  egg  seems  cooked.  If 
more  convenient,  use  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  only. 


Rice  Border  (Sweet) 
Blanch  one  cup  of  rice  (cover  with 
cold  water,  heat  quickly  to  the  boiling- 
pointy  let  boil  five  minutes,  then  drain 
and  rinse  with  cold  water).  Add  salt, 
one  cup  of  milk  or  boiling  water,  and 
cook  until  the  liquid  is  absorbed  and  the 
rice  is  tender.  More  liquid  may  some- 
times be  needed.  Add  one-fourth  a  cup, 
each,  of  butter  and  sugar,  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  or  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  extract,  and  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs.  Mix  thor- 
oughly, without  breaking  the  kernels  of 
rice.  Butter  a  border  mould  very  thor- 
oughly, and  into  it  press  the  rice.  Set 
into  the  oven  in  a  dish  of  hot  water  (as 
a  custard,  if  the  oven  is  very  hot)  ten 
minutes.  Then  invert  on  the  serving- 
dish. 

Blossoming  Ice-cream 
This  is  ice-cream  served  in  small 
flower-pots  (the  unglazed  pots  commonly 
used  at  the  florists)  resting  on  a  doily- 
covered  plate,  with  a  fresh-cut  blossom 
and  foliage  pressed  down  into  the  cream 
as  if  growing  there. 

Apple  Pop-overs 
Mix  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
with  one  cup  of  flour.  Add  gradually 
seven-eighths  a  cup  of  milk,  and,  when 
the  batter  is  smooth,  one  egg,  beaten 
light,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  melted 
butter.  Beat  two  minutes.  Turn  into 
a  very  hot,  buttered,  iron  gem-pan,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  thirty  minutes.  Cut 
off  the  tops  of  the  poplovers,  after  they 
have  been  removed  from  the  pan,  and 
fill  the  hollow  centres  with  sifted  apple 
sauce.     Serve  as  a  dessert  with 

Lemon  Sauce 

Cream  one-third  a  cup  of  butter.     Add 

one  cup  of  sugar  and  the  yolks  of  two 

eggs,  slightly  beaten.     Also  one-third  a 

cup  of  boiling  water,  and  cook  over  hot 
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water  until  the  mixture  thickens  slightly. 
Then  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice  and  a  grating  of  the  yellow  rind. 

Egg-and-Tomato  Timbales 
Beat  six  eggs  without  separating.  Add 
a  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
pepper,  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
twenty  drops  of  onion  juice,  one  cup  of 
tomato  puree  (cooked  tomatoes  pressed 
through  a  sieve),  and  half  a  cup  of  cream 
or  rich  milk.  Stir  until  well  mixed. 
Then  turn  into  buttered  timbale  moulds 
and  cook,  standing  on  several  folds  of 
paper  in  a  dish  of  hot  water,  in  the 
oven,  until  the  centres  are  firm.  Serve, 
turned  from  the  moulds,  on  a  hot  platter, 
and  surrounded  with  a  thin  cream  or 
bread  sauce. 

Ham  Mousse 
Take  a  generous  half-pound  of  lean 
ham  from  that  part  of  the  ham  that 
corresponds  to  the  top  of  the  round  of 
beef.  Remove  all  stringy  portions,  and 
pound  in  a  mortar,  adding,  little  by  little, 
the  white  of  an  egg,  half  a  cup  of  Bech- 
amel sauce,  made  of  chicken  stock  and 
cream,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick 
cream.  Pass  forcibly  through  a  puree 
sieve,  and  scrape  the  pulp  from  the 
under  side  of  the  sieve.  Beat  thor- 
oughly. Then  add  three-fourths  a  cup 
of  cream,  beaten  light :  add  a  little  at  a 
time,  at  first.  Then,  when  the  mixture  is 
smooth,  add  more  liquid.  Fold  in  the 
rest.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Shape  a  little  of  the  mixture  between 
two  black-coffee  spoons,  and  poach  in 
water  "  just  oft  the  boil."  If  it  be  too 
firm  or  tough,  add  more  cream  :  if  too 
delicate,  add  a  little  egg.  Have  ready 
mousse  moulds,  buttered  and  decorated 
with  truffles.  Fill  with  the  mixture, 
using  a  pastry  bag  and  tube,  to  insure  a 
smooth  outer  surface.  Set  the  mousse 
moulds  in  timbale  moulds,  to  keep  them 
upright,  and  let  cook  in  a  dish  of  hot 
water  about  twenty  minutes.     Serve  with 


Bechamel  sauce,  to  which  line-chopped 
truffles  have  been  added.  If  a  more 
even  tint  of  pink  be  desired  in  the 
mixture,  use  a  little  pink  color  paste. 

Query  698. —  X.  M.,  Northampton. 
Mass  :  "  Luncheon  menus  for  sixty  young 
women." 

Luncheon  Menus  for  Sixty  Young 

Women 

1. 

Oyster  Soup.     Soup  Biscuit. 

Cole  Slaw. 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 

Sponge  Cake.     Canned  Fruit. 

Coffee. 

II. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 

Broiled  Smelts. 

Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Crisped  Rolls. 

Baked  Apples  with  Meringue  and  Jelly. 

Tea. 

III. 

Cold  Meat.     Baked  Potatoes. 

Fruit  Biscuit.     Cocoa. 

IV. 

Ham  Timbales.     Stewed  Tomatoes. 

New  Entire-wheat  Bread  and  Butter. 

Squash  or  Apple  Pie. 

Tea. 

V. 

Chicken  Souffle. 

Celery  Salad. 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 

Queen  of  Puddings  with  Chocolate. 

Tea. 

VI. 

Cold  Boiled  Ham,  Sliced  Thin. 

Escalloped  Potatoes. 

String  Bean  Salad. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Stewed  Figs,  Cream. 

Tea. 


Query  699. —  "Recipes  for  home  prod- 
ucts in  small  Western  towns." 

Diced  Turnips  au  Gratin 
Make   a    pint  of    white  sauce  with  a 
pint  of  rich  milk  and  one-fourth  a  cup, 
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each,  of  butter  and  flour,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  dash  of  pepper ; 
into  this  stir  one  pint  of  turnip  cubes. 
The  cubes  may  be  cut  either  before  or 
after  the  turnips  are  cooked.  Turn 
these  into  a  buttered  baking-dish,  and 
cover  with  one-third  a  cUp  of  cracker 
crumbs,  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter.  Set  into  the  oven  long 
enough  to  brown  the   crumbs. 

Baked  Squash 

Put  such  a  part  of  a  squash  as  is 
needed  into  a  hot  oven,  first  removing 
seeds  and  stringy  portions,  and  bake 
until  tender.  Keep  the  shell  of  the 
squash  uppermost,  to  avoid  burning  the 
pulp.  When  tender,  remove  the  pulp 
and  pass  through  a  squash  strainer. 
Season  with  salt  and  a  generous  piece  of 
butter ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  dispose 
neatly  in  a  hot  serving-dish.  Fleck  here 
and  there  with  black  pepper,  and  serve 
at  once. 

Squash  Pie 

Remove  the  pepper  from  any  squash 
left  from  dinner.  To  each  cup  of 
squash,  add  one  egg  and  the  yolk  of  an- 
other, well  beaten,  a  cup  of  rich  milk  (or 
half  cream  and  half  milk),  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  mace,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  a  generous  half-cup  of  sugar. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  bake  in  a  pie-tin, 
lined  with  pastry.  The  heat  of  the  oven 
should  be  moderate. 

Escalloped  Cabbage,  Onions,  etc. 
Dispose  layers  of  the  cooked  vege- 
table in  a  baking-dish,  alternately,  with 
layers  of  white  sauce.  Cover  with  but- 
tered crumbs  and  bake  until  the  crumbs 
are  browned.  For  tomatoes,  use  layers 
of  buttered  bread  crumbs  instead  of  the 
sauce.  Tomatoes  and  cooked  onions,  a 
layer  of  crumbs  over  the  tomatoes  and 
sauce  over  the  onions,  give  variety-. 

Lima  Beans 
Dried     beans,     cooked     tender     and 


dressed  with  salt,  pepper,  butter,  or 
cream,  either  alone  or  with  corn,  will  be 
a  welcome  dish  at  luncheon  or  dinner. 


Query  700. —  Mrs.  T.  B.  YV..  Fergus 
Falls.  Minn. :  '  What  may  be  put  between 
clothing,  laid  aside,  to  give  it  a  pleasing 
odor?  Do  not  wish  the  sachet  powders 
used  so  much,  but  some  method  by  which 
the  articles  will  gain  and  retain  a  delicate 
perfume." 

To  give  Clothing  a  Delicate 
Perfume 

Put  dried  lavender  blossoms  in  a 
muslin  or  silk  pad  that  is  used  to  cover 
the  floor  of  the  drawer  in  which  linen  is 
stored.  Also  put  lavender  flowers,  care- 
fully dried  in  the  shade,  into  tiny  muslin 
bags,  and  dispose  these  between  the 
folds  of  linen.  Between  the  folds  of 
woollen  garments  put  bags  filled  with  the 
following  mixture  :  half  a  pound  of  rose- 
mary, flowers  and  leaves,  half  an  ounce. 
each,  of  thyme  and  spearmint,  six 
ounces  of  tansy,  and  one  ounce  of  fine 
salt.  Dry  and  powder  the  sweet  herbs, 
and  mix  with  the  salt.  This  mixture  is 
said  to  keep  out  moths,  but  we  cannot 
speak  of  its  merits  from  experience.  A 
piece  of  orris  root,  placed  in  the  boiler 
in  which  clothing  is  scalded,  will  impart 
a  delicate  odor  to  the  clothing  that  even 
drying,  ironing,  and  airing  do  not 
remove.  

Query  701. —  A.  B.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.: 
11  Recipes  for  potato  salad  as  made  by 
Germans  and  sold  in  delicatessen  stores: 
mayonnaise  dressing  that  may  be  forced 
through  pastry  bag  and  tube:  spinach,  as 
cooked  by  Germans. —  it  is  very  creamy  : 
rich  cream  rilling  for  layer  cake ;  layer  cake 
mixture,  that  is  very  porous  and  seems  light 
with  eggs,  and  not  a  large  quantity  of 
butter.*' 

Potato  Salad 

Cut  fresh  boiled  potatoes  into  slices 
or  cubes.  Pour  over  a  quart  of  potato 
half  a  cup  of  beef  broth  or  bouillon. 
When  this  is  absorbed,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  olive 
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oil,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  grated  or  fine- 
chopped  onion.  Mix  lightly,  and  set 
aside  for  some  hours.  Add  the  whites 
of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped  fine, 
and  the  yolks  pressed  through  a  sieve. 
Then  mix  four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and 
four  of  vinegar,  gradually,  into  one  level 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  mustard  and  pow- 
dered sugar,  and,  when  well  blended, 
mix  through  the  potato  and  egg.  Turn 
into  a  serving-dish,  and  sprinkle  with 
fine-chopped  parsley. 

Mayonnaise   Dressing  for  Use 
with   Pastry    Bag 

Make  the  dressing  as  usual,  and  chill 
before  using.  A  mayonnaise  dressing 
properly  made  is  of  such  consistency 
that  it  will  keep  its  shape.  But,  as  it 
liquefies  very  quickly,  it  should  not  be 
put  on  to  a  salad  until  the  moment  of 
serving. 

Spinach,  German  Style 
Have  ready  a  large  saucepan  of  boil- 
ing salted  water  (tablespoonful  of  salt 
to  a  quart  of  water).  Into  this  put  the 
carefully  cleaned  spinach,  and  let  cook 
five  minutes,  uncovered.  Then  turn  into 
a  colander,  rinse  with  cold  water,  press 
out  the  water,  and  chop  the  spinach  very 
fine.  For  half  a  peck  of  spinach,  melt 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  bread  crumbs 
or  flour,  and,  when  the  butter  is  ab- 
sorbed, put  in  the  spinach,  a  grating 
of  nutmeg,  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  salt  as  needed,  and  about  a  cup 
of  meat  broth  or  water.  Cook  and  stir 
about  ten  minutes,  then  serve,  garnished 
with  soft  boiled  eggs,  cut  in  quarters,  or 
surrounded  by  beef  tongue,  cooked  and 
chopped  fine,  or  with  small  sausages. 
Chopped  onions  are  sometimes  fried  in 
the  butter  before  the  other  ingredients 
are  added. 

Rich  Cream  Filling  for  Layer  Cake 
Boil    half   a    cup   of    sugar    and    one- 


fourth  a  cup  of  water  to  the  thread  de- 
gree, and  pour  in  a  fine  stream  onto  the 
white  of  one  egg,  beaten  until  foamy, 
beating  constantly  until  all  is  added. 
Then  beat  occasionally  until  the  mixture 
is  cold.  Have  ready  a  cup  of  cream 
beaten  until  solid  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl.  Fold  the  two  mixtures  together, 
flavor  to  taste,  and  use.  For  cream  cus- 
tard filling,  see  "  St.  Honore  Cream," 
page  135,  of  the  October  magazine. 

Very  Light  Layer  Cake  Mixture 
Cream  one-third  a  cup  of  butter.  Add 
one  cup  of  sugar,  gradually,  then  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and,  al- 
ternately, half  a  cup  of  milk  and  one  cup 
and  three-fourths  of  flour,  sifted  with  two 
and  one-half  level  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing-powder, and,  lastly,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  dry.  Four  yolks  of  eggs 
may  take  the  place  of  the  two  whole 
eggs.  In  this  case  use  three  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking-powder. 


Query  702.—  A.  B.  B.,  Brooklyn";  N.Y. : 
"  Is  whole-wheat  bread  better  with  or  with- 
out shortening  ?  How  much,  in  inches, 
should  bread  rise  after  being  put  into  the 
oven  ?  How  long  before  the  bread  is  brown 
all  over?  If  a  tender  crust  be  desired, 
should  the  bread  be  brushed  over  with 
water  when  taken  from  the  oven?  Why 
are  griddle  cakes,  made  with  sour  milk  and 
soda,  tough  and  leathery  ?  How  old  should 
sour  milk  be  before  using?" 

Entire-wheat  Bread 
The  question  of  shortening  in  bread 
has  no  bearing  on  its  good  or  bad  qual- 
ities. Shortening  is  a  matter  of  taste  : 
it  gives  a  more  tender  crust.  Bread 
should  rise  between  one  and  two  inches 
after  it  is  put  into  the  oven,  and  should 
brown  over  on  the  top  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Bread  made  from  entire-wheat 
flour  needs  even  more  careful  attention 
than  that  made  of  white  bread  flour.  If 
set  to  rise  in  too  high  a  temperature,  or 
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the  liquid  with  which  it  is  mixed  be 
warmer  than  about  Scz  Fahr..  or  if  it 
u  proves "  too  long  before  baking,  the 
bread  will   be   porous.  d   chippy. 

We   have  noted  bread  with  the  cl 

re  described,  and  think  it  is  found 
in  bread  mixed  moist  or  with  small 
quantity  of  flour.  Cannot  say  that  the 
:  of  bread  will  be  moist,  if  it  be 
brushed  over  with  water  when  the  t 
is  taken  from  the  oven.  Think,  if  the 
crust  be  originally  flinty,  when  the  water 
is  dried  c  rust  will  again  be  hard. 

Griddle  Cakes  with  Sour  Milk 

;  in  the  right  condition  for 
use,  .vhen  it  is  thick  and  soft  through- 
out If  the  curd  has  separated  some- 
what from  the  whey,  but  has  not  become 
firm  and  bard,  the  milk  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. Shortening  is  needed  to  obviate 
toughness  in  such  mix: 


QUEMY    - :  |  —  A.  B.  B.,  Brook. 

ggesl  :  Dr  three  dainty  ways  ::'  serv- 
ing in  for  luncheons  when 
there  a*e  gues: 

Meat  Dishes  for  Luncheons 
Lamb  chops,  fried  in   deep  fat.   . 
being      egged-and-b read-crumbed,"'  with 
tomato  sauce,  or  broiled  with  Bernaise 
sauce,    chicken    croquettes     or    souffle, 
chicken   i  :le.  chicken  separated 

into  pieces  for  serving,  parboiled,  rolled 
in  flour,  and  saure'd. —  are  all  appropriate 
for  this  se:  rice      Among  the  dishes  less 
::       seen  are  the  dishes  prepared  from 
the  fillet  of   beef.     The    short  fillet,  in 
:ni  markets,  sells  for  thirty-five  cents 
per  pound,  and.  being  solid  meat,  is  not 
7  mpared     with     sirloin     or 

even  round  steak.  This  fillet  aver  g 
about  three  pounds  in  weight,  and 
serve  about  a  dozen  guests.  For  lunch- 
eon, cut  into  slices,  and  either  broil  or 
Serve  with  Bernaise,  mushroom, 
or  tomato  sauce.  The  sauce  should  be 
made  and  seasoned  with  care,  as  the 
sauce  either  makes  or  mars  the  dish. 


Que  :  - :  _  —  Florida  :  u  When  fruit  and 
nuts  are  served  at  dinner,  are  they  set 
upon  the  table  at  the  announcement  of  the 
meal  or  not  until  time  for  them  to  be 
served?  How  are  oranges,  bananas,  and 
grapes  eaten  at  the  table  ?  How  are  salted 
nuts  and  bonbons  removed  to  one's  plate  ? 
What  is  the  difference  between  paprika  and 
:?.-  zr.v.-z  ;  -.-. ;:  tr :  " 

Service  of  Fruit  and  Xuts  at 

Dinner 
Fruit  and  nuts,  as  a  rule,  are  not  set 
upon  the  table,  but  are  passed  for  each 
to  help  himself,  and  then  returned  to 
the  serving  table  or  sideboard.  The 
seeds  and  skins  of  grapes  are  carried 
from  the  mouth  to  the  plate  with  a  tea- 
spoon. At  dinner,  oranges  are  often 
separated  into  sections  held  on  a  band 
of  the  peel.  In  this  case,  knives  are  not 
needed,  and  spoons,  only  for  removing 
unedible  membrane  to  the  plate.  Bac- 
nanas  are  often  cut  in  halves  :  ^  vise. 
The  peel  of  bananas  thus  cut  is  divided 
and  turned  back,  exposing  the  pulp,  and 
affording  a  means  of  eating  the  same 
from  the  fingers.  Xut-picks  are  laid 
upon  the  table  beside  each  plate.  If 
are  cracked  beforehand,  nut 
crackers  at  table  are  unnecessary.  A 
nut  shovel  or  spoon  is  provided  for  serv- 
ing nuts  in  the  shell,  a  small  shovel  or 
spoon  for  salted  almonds,  and  a  bonbon 
spoon  for  bonbons.  When  these  special 
spoons  are  not  at  hand,  ordinary  spoons, 
appropriate  in  size,  may  be  used. 


Paprika  and  Cayenne  Pepper 
Paprika  and  cayenne  pepper  are  both 
prepared  from  plants  belonging  to  the 
Solanatea  (Nightshade  family  .  Black 
and  white  pepper  belong  to  the  order 
PiperactiB    (Pepper    fa  mil  enne 

and  paprika,  both,  are  made  from  the 
fruit  and  seeds  of  capsicum,  paprika  be- 
ing a  milder.  -  pungent  and 
stimulating  variety  than  that  from  which 
ne  is  made. 


MetOS  and 

Notes 


Address  communications  for  this  department 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,    Mass. 


The  beautiful  poem  "God  Knoweth 
Best,  "  in  our  Christmas  issue,  was  cred- 
ited to  E.  B.  Browning.  The  Christian 
Advocate  informs  us  that  the  poem  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Maty  Riley  Smith,  of  New 
York,  and  may  be  found  complete  in  her 
published  works.  We  made  use  of  the 
selection  as  given  in  an  exchange  with- 
out verifying  the  authorship. 


Dear  Madam,—  Chicago,  Nov.  20,  1902. 

Your  receipt  for  lemon  pie, 
Which  by  chance  just  caught  my  eye 
(See  October  magazine,  page  one  thirty -six), 
To  a  layman  would  appear 
To  be  a  trifle  queer, 
In  that  therein  no  lemon  juice  you  mix. 
Now  out  here  in  the  West 
We  use  lemon  juice  and  zest, 
When  a  lemon  pie  we  venture  to  essay; 
But  our  rules  are  all  so  old, 
No  doubt  we  shall  be  told 
They  are  no  longer  made  in  that  old-fash- 
ioned way. 

Yours  truly,  a.  b    r. 

To  the  ingredients  in  the  recipe  just 
add  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a  large, 
fresh,  thin-skinned  lemon,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  lemon  pie  we  made. 

If  we  did  not,  once  in  a  while,  leave 
"  Hamlet  out  of  the  play,"  we  should 
not  know  that  our  recipes  were  read,  or 
that  any  one  thought  of  trying  them. 
Editor. 

The  session  of  the  normal  class  at 
the  Boston  Cooking  School  opens  Janu- 
ary  r.     On  account  of  the  large  number 


of  applicants  for  this  course  the  board 
of  managers  have  decided  to  enlarge 
the  accommodations  at  the  school,  and 
admit  fifty  or  more  young  women  to  the 
class  of  1903.  This  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  quite  a  number  of  applicants, 
who  were  anxious  not  to  be  disappointed 
in  gaining  admission  to  the  present  class. 


Miss  Josephine  T.  Dow,  class  of  1901, 
B.  C.  S.,  has  become  principal  of  the 
cooking  school  connected  with  the 
Y.   W.   C.   A.  of  Montreal,   Canada. 


"  Boston  has  a  new  cooking  school. 
Yet  we  seem  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
time  when  the  anxious  wife  of  the  plain 
man  can  be  taught  a  few  helpful  hints 
toward  palatably  preparing  the  plain 
man's  plain  dinner." 

The  above,  clipped  from  a  Boston 
weekly  paper,  will  do  for  a  newspaper 
makeshift,  where  news  is  scarce.  If  our 
esteemed  contemporary  —  whom  we  sup- 
pose is  a  plain  man  —  had  spent  as 
much  time  in  reading  the  Cooking-Sckoot 
Magazine,  which  is  regularly  mailed  to 
his  office,  as  he  devoted  in  thinking  out 
the  above  alliteration,  he  might  have 
furnished  "  the  anxious  wife  of  the  plain 
man  with  a  few  helpful  hints  toward 
palatably  preparing  the  plain  man's  plain 
dinner."  After  all,  we  fear  this  man 
editor  had  more  desire  to  provoke  a 
smile  than  to  display  charity  for  the 
anxious  wife. 
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beaten  into  powder,  in  water,  as  hot  as 
they  can  drink  it,  and  they  take  it  and 
sit  at  it  in  their  coffee-houses,  which 
are  like  our  taverns.  The  drink  com- 
forteth  the  brain  and  heart,  and  helpeth 
the  digestion."  Almost  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  present  day  coffee  has 
been  the  favorite  drink  of  the  people  of 
all  lands. 


Miss  S.  E.  W.  Craig,  after  a  very 
busy  summer  for  the  gas  and  gas  stove 
people  of  Detroit,  in  many  of  the  North- 
ern and  Western  cities,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  diet  kitchen  of  the  Brunton  Sana- 
torium at  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


In  City  Tents.  By  Christine  Terhune 
Herrick.  i6mo.  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
net.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

How  to  find,  furnish,  and  keep  a 
small  home  on  slender  means  is  the 
subject  of  this  timely  volume ;  and  each 
one  of  its  twenty  chapters  is  filled 
with  interesting  and  profitable  matter. 
Through  rich  experience  and  fine 
powers  of  observation  the  author  has 
been  able  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
expenditure  and  ways  of  economy  that 
combine  to  perplex  and  baffle  the  young 
housekeeper.  Her  pages  are  almost 
replete  with  excellent  advice  and  wise 
suggestion.  No  appreciative  reader  can 
fail  to  be  instructed  and  benefited  by 
the  perusal  of  the  information  and  useful 
hints  contained  in  this  volume.  To  the 
following  item  we  are  sure  every  one 
will  most  heartily  assent :  "  The  rent  is, 
of  course,  the  crux  of  all  planning  of 
expenditure.  On  other  things  one  may 
economize,  cut  down,  scrimp.  The 
rent  is  as  incompressible  as  the  Pyra- 
mids. Not  inadvisedly  or  lightly  should 
it  be  assumed,  but  with  a  reverence, 
discretion,  and  sobriety  second  only  to 
that  bestowed  upon  the  solemnization 
of  matrimony.  To  be  sure,  one  lease 
holds  longer  than  the  other ;  but  it  is 
almost  as  easy  to  secure  a  divorce  as 
to  escape  paying  one's  rent." 

To  the  beginner  in  housekeeping,  and 
all  others  who  are  concerned  in  furnishing 
and  keeping  a  home,  the  book  will  prove 
a  source  of  needful  aid  and  comfort. 


Glass  of  Water 

Upset  Her 

People  that  don't  know  about  food 
should  never  be  allowed  to  feed  persons 
with  weak  stomachs. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  young  woman 
who  lives  in  Mercer,  Me.,  had  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever,  and,  when  convalescent, 
was  permitted  to  eat  anything  she  wanted. 
Indiscriminate  feeding  soon  put  her  back 
in  bed  with  severe  stomach  trouble  and 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

"There  I  stayed,"  she  says,  "three 
months,  with  my  stomach  in  such  con- 
dition that  I  could  take  only  a  few  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  milk  or  beef  juice  at  a  time. 
Finally,  Grape-nuts  was  brought  to  my 
attention ;  and  I  asked  my  doctor  if  I 
might  eat  it.  He  said  '  yes,'  and  I  com- 
menced at  once. 

"  The  food  did  me  good  from  the  start, 
and  I  was  soon  out  of  bed  and  entirely 
recovered  from  the  stomach  trouble.  I 
have  gained  ten  pounds  since  my  recov- 
ery, and  am  able  to  do  all  household  du- 
ties, some  days  sitting  down  only  long 
enough  to  eat  my  meals.  I  can  eat  any- 
thing that  one  ought  to  eat ;  but  I  still 
continue  to  eat  Grape-nuts  at  breakfast 
and  supper,  and  like  it  better  every  day. 

"  Considering  that  a  year  ago  I  could 
stand  only  a  short  time,  and  that  a  glass 
of  water  seemed  '  so  heavy,'  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  Grape-nuts  has  been  every- 
thing to  me,  and  my  return  to  good  health 
is  due  solely  to  it. 

"  I  have  told  several  friends  having 
nervous  or  stomach  trouble  what  Grape- 
nuts  did  for  me,  and  in  every  case  they 
speak  highly  of  the  food."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Advertisements 


Cottolene 


THE  PERFECT 
SHORTENING 


;'  Shortens  your  food; 


Lengthens  your  life 


QUALITY-That's  the  Point! 


COTTOLENE  is  the  best  frying-  and  shortening1  medium  regardless  of  price— and  besides  it  goes  one-third 
farther  than  lard.    Moreover,  it  is  purer,  more  healthful  and  produces  better  results. 

Unlike  products  of  the  hog,  COTTOLENE  will  not  distress  the  most  sensitive  stomach,  as  it  contains  only  the 
purest  vegetable  oil  and  the  choicest  beef  suet. 

COTTOLENE  makes  both  delicious  and  digestible  food.  Aside  from  all  its  other  advantages,  from  a  health 
standpoint  you  should  cook  only  with  COTTOLENE. 

COTTOLENE  is  sold  only  in  white  enameled  tin  pails  with  red  band  and  label  containing  a  steer's  head 
partially  encircled  by  a  cotton  plant  wreath. 

COTTOLENE  has  no  equal.  Don't  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  so-called  "  Substitute."  If  your  grocer  is  the 
right  sort  of  man.  he  either  keeps  COTTOLENE  or  will  get  it  for  you  promptly. 

A  COTTOLENE  RECIPE :    By  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing. 

Waffles 

Mix  three  eups  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  together;  stir  in 
gradually  two  eups  of  cold  sweet  milk,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  Cottolene,  then  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  lastly  the    whites   beaten   separately.      Bake   in   waffle  irons   well  greased   with   Cottolene. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  hundred  recipes  given  in  our  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  page  book,  entitled. 
'Home  Helps,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  sent  by  us  for  two-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage.  Contains  recipes  from  all 
the  noted  cooks  of  America.    Address, 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
Chicago       New  York       Boston       Philadelphia       St.  Louis       Baltimore       San.  Francisco       Montreal       <§> 
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Sandwiches.    Price  50  cts.    New  York  : 

Pierre  L'Allmande,  345  W.  45th  Street. 

This  attractive  booklet  contains  the 
captions  of  100  sandwiches  and  how  to 
make  them. 

The  author  says,  the  bread  used  for 
sandwiches  is  known  as  the  home-made 
loaf.  It  should  be  at  least  a  day  old, 
the  slices  cut  thin  and  even,  and  the 
crust  trimmed  off.  It  should  be  lightly 
and  evenly  buttered. 

In  making  meat  or  cheese  sandwiches, 
both  slices  are  spread  with  butter,  but 
one  side  only  with  the  meat,  etc.  The 
other  slice  is  then  added,  pressed  gently, 
and  cut  in  two. 

The  butter  to  be  used  should  be 
worked  into  a  paste  with  a  fork  until 
soft.  It  is  very  undesirable  to  heat  the 
same,  in  order  to  get  it  to  the  proper 
condition. 

To  serve  sandwiches,  take  a  napkin 
or  doily,  fold  and  lay  it  on  a  plate  or 
platter,  and  arrange  the  sandwiches  on 
the  same,  and  fill  out  all  vacant  places 
with  tufts  of  cress. 


In    Merry    Mood.     By    Nixon    Water- 
man.    i6mo.     Cloth.      Price     $1.25. 
Boston  :  Forbes  &  Co. 
A  book   of   cheerful    rhymes,  by   the 
author  of  "  A  Book  of  Verses,"    is  sure 
to  be    received  with  favor.     For   quiet, 
pleasing  melody  and  humor,  the  poems 
are  unique.     We  know  of  nothing  with 
which  to  compare  them.     Certainly,  they 
make  pleasant  reading,  and  are  suitable 
to  be  read  "  in  the  parlor  circle  or  on 
the  public  platform."     The  opening  lines 
of  the  volume  may  give  a  hint  of   the 
author's  style :  — 

In  shaping  up  this  book  of  rhymes, 

I  do  not  mind  admitting 
I've  changed  them  'round  a  dozen  times 

To  make  them  seem  more  fitting. 
I  know  the  first  one  ought  to  be 

So  fashioned  'twould  arrest  one 
And  make  him  read ;  and  so,  you  see, 

I've  tried  to  find  the  best  one. 


But,  oh !  so  many  are  so  good 

(The  critics  may  deny  it), 
To  find  the  best  I  never  could  : 

'Tis  useless  quite  to  try  it. 
And  so  I  print  these  lines  instead, 

Preferring  that  the  reader 
Shall  say,  when  he  this  book  has  read. 

Which  one  should  be  the  leader. 

This  book  has  an  attractive,  artistic, 
and  very  appropriate  cover  design.  It 
represents  a  study  of  poppies,  and  is  the 
work  of  the  wife  of  the  author. 


A  Soldier's  Foe 

Knocked  down   by   Unsuspected  Enemy 

Coffee  so  affects  the  brain  and  nerves 
that  proper  nutrition  is  interfered  with, 
and  the  final  ending  is  frequently  nervous 
prostration. 

"  During  the  Spanish- American  war  I 
went  with  my  troop  to  Chickamauga," 
says  Lieutenant  J.  G.  Talbott,  of  Spring- 
field, 111.  "  If  there  is  any  one  place  on 
earth  where  one  drinks  more  coffee  than 
another,  it  is  in  the  army.  It  is  a  soldier's 
backbone,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
drank  my  share.  After  several  months 
of  hard  drilling,  my  health  gave  out,  the 
chief  cause  being  coffee,  bad  food,  over- 
exertion, and  heat. 

"  On  the  advice  of  the  surgeon,  I  ten- 
dered my  resignation  ;  and,  with  my  heart 
full  of  regret  and  my  nervous  system 
shattered,  I  returned  home.  Almost  the 
first  thing  the  doctor  whom  I  consulted 
advised  me  was  to  quit  coffee.  That 
was  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  coffee 
had  anything  to  do  with  my  condition. 
The  next  thing  was, '  What  shall  I  drink  ? ' 

"  My  wife's  mother  used  your  Postum 
Food  Coffee,  and  knew  how  to  make  it 
right.  So  I  tried  it,  and  grew  very  fond  of 
it.  My  nervous  trouble  soon  left,  my 
old-time  health  came  back,  and  that  fall 
I  gained  so  in  flesh  that  the  boys  on  re- 
turning after  '  muster-out '  hardly  knew 
me.  Quitting  coffee  and  using  Postum 
did  wonders  for  me." 


Advertisements 


Sent 


7)id  you  ever  think  of  this  ? 


There  are  many  kinds  of 
everything,  but  there  can 
be  but  one  "bes  t." 
Did     you     ever     try 

5WAMP5COTT 
SPARKLING 

GELATINE? 

Send  us  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
postage  and  the  name  of  your 
grocer,  and  we  will  mail  you 
free      a     full-size      package. 


Free 


SeptT  SWAMPSCOTT  GELATINE  CO. 

No.  234    STATE    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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A  New 


Cook  Book 


PRICE, 


TEN        CENTS 


Slade's  Guide  to  Good  Cooking  " 
is  a  handsomely  illustrated  cook 
book  of  about  72  pages,  and  con- 
tains several  hundred  choice  se- 
lected recipes  for  plain  and  fancy 
cooking. 

Consumers  of  Slade's  Spices, 
Cream  Tartar,  Quick-cooking 
Tapioca,  etc.,  can  obtain  a  copy 
free  by  sending  the  coupon  from 
the  end  of  a  package  of  Slade's 
goods  and  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
pay  postage. 

Address  Cook.  Book  Department, 

D.  &  L.  SLADE  COMPANY 


How  to  Buy 

SILVER 


This  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  just 
issued  by  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  and  a  copy 
should  be  of  value  to 
every  housekeeper.  .   .   . 


FOR  FREE  COPY  ADDRESS 

GOO DELL     COMPANY 
Antrim,   N.H. 
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A  New  Book  on  Japan 

The  usual  two-volume  offering,  with 
handsome  bindings  and  complete  illus- 
trations, which  comes  from  the  press 
of  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.  this  year, 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of 
the  series  which  has  become  an  estab- 
lished institution  with  the  firm.  It  is 
"  Japan  and  her  People,"  by  Anna  C. 
Hartshorne. 

There  have  been  so  many  excellent 
books  on  Japan  that  one  would  suppose 
that  there  was  no  call  for  another  at  this 
time.  There  is  no  call  for  a  mediocre 
book,  but  in  this  case  there  is  a  book  of 
the  highest  interest  and  the  first  impor- 
tance. The  author  knows  her  subject 
well,  has  a  pleasing  style  of  narration, 
and  has  been  assisted  by  Dr.  Inozo 
Nitobe,  a  native  Japanese. 

The  book  is  partly  a  narrative  of  travel 
and  partly  history.  The  entire  empire 
has  been  covered ;  and,  while  it  is  in  a 
sense  a  handbook  and  a  guidebook,  it 
has  the  formalism  of  neither,  but  is  a 
glowing  sketch  of  the  people  and  their 
history,  so  charmingly  presented  as  to  be 
an  inspiration  even  to  those  who  have 
never  had  the  least  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, if  such  there  be. 

The  author  begins  at  the  beginning, 
with  the  arrival  of  the  traveller  in  Japan, 
and  carries  the  reader  on  a  visit  through 
the  islands,  including  Formosa.  There 
are  certain  things  about  Japan  that  are 
so  well  known  as  to  need  no  retelling. 
These  the  author  skips  over,  and  takes 
us  right  into  the  heart  of  Japanese  life. 
Her  facilities  for  investigation  must  have 
been  excellent ;  and  she  has  a  discrimi- 
nating mind,  since  she  is  able  by  a  little 
touch  here  and  there  to  give  us  glintings 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  in  a  better 
way  than  if  she  took  pages  for  the  pur- 
pose. Moreover,  she  interprets  modern 
Japan  and  its  people  in  the  light  of 
the  older  nation  and  races,  but  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  not  the  least  fatiguing  to  the 
reader.  She  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and  sweetness 
and  light  pervade  her  story.     She  has  a 


pleasing  way  of  presenting  contrasts  that 
is  very  effective.  An  ancient  temple 
with  its  priests  gives  a  chance  for  some 
little  description  of  centuries  of  life, 
which  is  set  in  contrast  with  the  thoughts 
and  workings  of  the  people  of  to-day. 

Many  writers  on  Japan  have  confined 
their  observations  to  the  large  cities, 
where  modern  civilization  has  made  the 
greatest  progress.  Miss  Hartshorne  is 
more  thorough,  and  we  are  introduced 
to  those  distant  islands  where  there  still 
remains  much  of  the  olden  time  customs. 
Thus  we  get  insights  into  the  ancient 
myths  of  the  people,  which  were  so  closely 
bound  up  in  their  art.  We  get  glimpses 
of  the  artisans  and  artists  at  their  work 
to-day,  of  the  people  in  their  homes, 
the  rich,  the  poor,  and  the  middle  classes. 
One  can  but  feel  that  the  idyllic  finds  a 
higher  exposition  in  these  islands  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  True,  there 
is  suffering  enough ;  but  the  people  are 
light-hearted,  and  seldom  borrow  trouble. 
The  national  spirit,  which  is  so  strong 
and  which  is  the  great  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  explained  with  detail. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  an  illuminating 
book,  one  of  those  rare  books  which  the 
reader  puts  down  with  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing seen  and  heard  the  things  described. 
It  ought  to  be  very  popular  for  the  holi- 
day season. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Messenger  for 
December  contains  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated article  on  the  city  of  Springfield. 


Rely  upon 

Piatt's  Chlorides 

as  your  household 
disinfectant. 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid ; 
powerful,  safe,  and  cheap. 

Destroys  disease  germs  and 
noxious  gases,  thus  preventing 
sickness.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  druggists  and  high-class 
grocers.  Prepared  only  by  Henry 
B.  Piatt,  Piatt  Street,  New  York. 
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ITEETHINcl 


THE   BEST  OF   ALL   AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  .crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup" 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup."  - 


"1835R.WALLACE" 


fe. 


Silver-plated  Ware.  Every  piece  is  modelled  after 
solid  silver  patterns,  and  has  all  its  wear  at  half  the 
eost. 

This  illustration  is  reduced  from  a  page  of  our  de- 
lightful book  by  Mis.  Rorcr.  '  How  t<»  Set  the  Table. 
Wjch  shows  exactly  the  correct  adornment  of  the 
table  for  every  occasion.    Sent  free  for  4e.  postage, 
Address  Dept.  W. 

R.  WALLACE  *  SONS  MFG.  CO.,  WaUingford,  Conn 
Tlie  "  R.  W.  &*  S."  stamp  on  sterling'  silver  is  a 
guarantee  of  excellence. 


R'WALLACETf 


y 


£LECTRQ 

!T    Silver  Soap  ** 

silicon 

An  invaluable  article  for  washing  and 
polishing  Silver  and  Glassware. 

Bad  treatment  in  the  dishpan  is  the  cause  of 
much,  of  the  injury  to  Silver. 

Electro=SiIicon  Silver  Soap 

is  made  by  an  expert  especially  for  washing 
and  polishing  Silver  and  Glassware.  The  wash- 
ing cleanses,  drying  polishes.  It  does  the  work 
well  and  quickly  and  saves  your  silver. 
Of  leading  dealers  and  post=paid,  1 5  cts.  per  cake. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York 
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Ancient 
Kitchen  Tools 

are  all  right  for  a  museum.  They 
have  no  place  in  the  modern  kitchen. 
It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
harvest  with  a  hand  plow  as  good 
cooking  from  poor  kitchen  tools. 
We  have  a  full  supply  of 

Up=to=Date 
Kitchen  Appliances. 

They  save  Time,  Money,  Labor,  each 
one  saving  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
Utensil.  Call  and  look  over  our 
Stock.  Inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 
Address 

LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

|   130-132  West  42nd  Street, 
|   NEW  YORK. 
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Guest  Book.  By  Florence  L.  Sahler. 
New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

This  book  of  blank  pages,  appropri- 
ately ruled  and  inscribed,  affords  a  novel 
and  catching  means  of  recording  the  auto- 
graphs of  visitors,  guests,  etc.  The  idea 
is  best  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  lines 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  album-shaped 
volume :  — 

"  When  visits,  dinners,  luncheons,  end, 
This  book  is  brought  to  every  friend. 
One  is  not  asked  fine  prose  to  write 
Or  yet  a  poem  to  indite. 
One  only  needs  his  eyes  to  close 
And  draw  a  pig  from  tail  to  nose. 
This  outline  now  fill  in  with  ink, 
Leave  pig  an  eye,  his  tail  a  kink." 

The  plan  carried  out,  the  result,  un- 
doubtedly, would  be  a  unique  collection 
of  "  many  pigs  of  many  pens  "  or  "  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  pigs "  and  a 
souvenir  productive  of  much  amusement. 


"  Household  Science  "  is  the  name  of 
a  book  recently  brought  out  by  Miss 
Junita  L.  Shepperd,  M.A.,  instructor  in 
cookery  and  laundry  at  the  School  and 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Min- 
nesota. As  stated  in  the  author's  pref- 
ace, the  book  will  not  only  be  found" 
useful  in  the  class-room,  but  will  serve  as 
a  manual  for  the  housewife  in  the  home. 
It  treats  of  the  philosophy  of  cooking, 
and  gives  directions  for  preparing  and 
serving    many    of    the    substantial    and 


some  of  the  embellishing  dishes.  It 
also  treats  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
and  gives  suggestions  on  their  furnish- 
ing and  care.  It  discusses  the  question 
of  fuels,  and  gives  careful  directions  for 
cooking  all  such  foods  as  are  used  in  the 
ordinary  home.  It  cannot  but  prove 
very  helpful  to  all  who  desire  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects.  The  book  is 
handsomely  illustrated.  It  was  printed 
by  the  Webb  Publishing  Company,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  The 
Farmer,  5 1  E.  4th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Price  $1.75. 

"  Laundry  Work  in  Homes  and 
Schools,"  by  the  same  author,  is  a 
small,  neatly  bound,  and  handsomely 
illustrated  book,  well  suited  for  school 
work,  and  very  helpful  to  the  busy  house- 
wife. 

For  sale  by  Webb  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    Price  50c. 


Chat  is  a  magazine  of  business  ser- 
mons and  practical  talks  of  about  fifty 
pages.  It  is  filled  with  short,  crisp,  and 
cheery  matter,  which  is  not  lacking  in 
sound  sense  and  wise  philosophy.  'Tis 
a  welcome  visitor  at  the  office  or  in  the 
home.  There  is  nothing  in  its  pages  to 
tire.  Published  monthly  at  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York.     Price  50c.  a  year. 


Bad     cooking    diminishes    happiness 
and  shortens  life. —  Wisdom  of  Ages. 


ys 


MINUTE 

kCELATINE 


WHITMAN  GROCERYCO. 

ORANGE, MASS. 


Makes  the  Most 

and  the  Best 


Dainty 
Delicious 


INUTE 

GELATINE 


"  Always  Ready  /  " 

Put  up  in  four  envelopes,  each  making  a  Pltlt  Of  Jelly —  always  "  just  so  good." 

NO  SOAKING        NO  MEASURING 

At  your  grocer's;  or  send  1 5  cents  for  Full-sized  2-Quart  Package 
and  our  new  "  Minute  Man  "  Recipe  Book.  This  also  tells  all  about  our 
riinute  Tapioca  and  Hinute  Halted  Cereal  Coffee.    Address 

WHITMAN    GROCERY    COMPANY 

Dept.  S.  Orange,  Mass. 
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Do  you  drink  Cocoa? 


WILBURS 
COCOA 


is  absolutely  pure  cocoa,  no  admixt- 
ure, no  chemicals,  the  excess  of 
oil    removed    by  hydraulic    pressure. 

would   you    SEND    YOUR    NAME    to  us    and 

RECEIVE     IN     RETURN    A    SMALL     SAMPLE     CAN     FREE 

and  Recipe  Book,  which  will,  we  believe, 

PROVIDE     YOU     WITH     SOME     VALUABLE    INFORMATION 
YOU     WANT    TO    KNOW? 

H.  O.  WILBUR  &  SONS 

220-230     NEW     STREET 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


S  I  X 
MILLION 

QUARTS  of  MILK 

were   used    in   the   past   year  with 

Junket  Tablets 


In  making  delicious  milk  Desserts 
and  Ice-cream.  One  tablet  and  a 
quart  of  sweet  milk  make  an  ex- 
quisitely firm,  smooth,  and  velvety 
milk  jelly.  Send  ten  cents  for  ten 
tablets,  and  we  mail  the  charming 
booklet,    "Dainty  Junkets,"  free. 

CHR.    HANSEN'S    LABORATORY 
Box  1212     Jt     &     Jk    Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


It's  different  — 

No  other  water  cracker  has  such 

a  delicious  flavor  — 

No  other  so  dainty,  fresh,  and 

crisp  — 

Try  y  em — 

You  It  be  delighted. 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Boston  BrooKline 
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Household   Hints 


January  is  the  best  time  to  buy  table 
linens,  all  the  latest  patterns  and  sum- 
mer-bleached linens  being  imported  in 
December. 

Potatoes  that  are  peeled  an  hour  in 
advance  of  cooking  time  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  cold  water  will  be  less  liable  to 
turn  dark  after  being  boiled. 


Bath-bags  are  easy  to  make,  and  inex- 
pensive as  well.  A  yard  of  cheese-cloth 
is  sufficient  for  half  a  dozen.  Fill  with 
bran,  powdered  orris  root,  and  castile 
soap  shavings,  and  use  as  a  sponge. 


A  mattress  mat  —  serviceable  and 
easily  made  —  is  fashioned  from  light- 
weight, unbleached  muslin  in  two  layers, 
with  a  sheet  of  wadding  between.  Quilt 
the  mat  on  the  machine,  and  bind  with 
colored  tape. 

A  few  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  in  a 
silver  bowl  or  ornamental  dish  of  some 
kind,  half  filled  with  very  hot  water,  and 
set  in  the  dining-room  just  before  dinner 
is  served,  gives  a  delightful  and  intan- 
gible freshness  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
apartment.  If  the  room  is  small,  this 
method  of  freshening  the  atmosphere  is 
particularly  effective. 


Formal  Dinner  Rules 
At  a  formal  dinner  the  host  always 
leads  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  and 
takes  in  the  lady  of  most  importance 
among  the  guests,  seating  her  on  his 
right  hand,  the  other  guests  following. 
The  hostess  comes  last,  with  either  the 
husband  of  the  lady  whom  the  host  has 
taken  in  or  the  principal  male  guest. 
The  simplest  way  to  arrange  the  guests 
at  the  table  is  to  have  cards  at  each 
plate  indicating  their  seats,  says  the 
Xew  York  Herald.  The  lady  at  the 
right  of  the  host,  being  the  principal 
guest,  is  served  first. 

The  hostess  always  gives  the  signal 
for  leaving  the  dining-room,  and  it  is 
generally  considered  better  form  for  the 
older  ladies  to  precede  the  unmarried 
women.  In  entering  your  own  home, 
you  should  always  allow  your  guests 
to  precede  you,  and  the  same  rule 
applies  to  going  upstairs  or  down. 
In  going  for  a  drive,  if  your  husband 
is  with  you,  he  naturally  allows  you  to 
precede  him :  if  you  have  a  woman  with 
you,  give  her  the  precedence. 


Says  Mrs.  Partington,  "  Many  a  fair 
home  has  been  desiccated  by  poor  cook- 
ing, and  a  man's  table  has  been  the  rock 
on  which  his  happiness  has  split." 


HQI    QC     WITHOUT   HOLES 


NEVER  SLIPS,  TEARS, 
NOR  UNFASTENS 


The 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Sample  pair, 
by  mail,  25c. 


HOSE  SUPPORTER 


Every  ■  VELVET  GRIP  *  Rubber  Button  Clasp 
has  the  Name  Stamped  on  the  fletal  Loop. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston.    BE  SURE  IT'S  THERE  C^" 
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The  Largest  Gelatine  Factory  in  the  World 


MAKES 


CHALMERS' 

GRANULATED      OR     SHREDDED 

GELATINE 


It  is  "  made  on  the  spot,"  of  Pure  Calves'  Foot  Stock  and  Crystal 
Spring  Water,  in  a  factory  surrounded  by  green  fields  and  pure  air. 
We  manufacture  just  Pure  Gelatine — not  Flavored  nor  Acidulated 
Gelatine.  You  flavor  and  serve  cold.  Result: 
Pure  Gelatine,  a  "Known  Quantity"^ 


ALL,        GROCERS 


For  Free  Sample  (makes  four  portions — enough 
for  two  persons)  and  book  of  recipes,  "  Gelatine 
Dainties,"  address 


James    Chalmers'   Son,    Williamsville,    N.  Y, 


FOOD  MADE  WITH 

Mrs.  LINCOLN  S 

BAKING    POWDER 

Is  finer  grained,  sweeter,  more 
healthful,  and  keeps  moist 
longer  than  that  raised  by  the 
more  rapid  action  of  powders 
containing  other  acids. 


Grocers 


It 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
AFTER  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,! 
AM  CONVINOED  THAT  A  PURE  CREAM  OF  t 
TAftTAR   BAKING  POWDER  IS  THE  BEST, 
QUICK    LEAVENINQ.   AGENT,    AND    IS    Aj 
WHOLESOME  FOOD  ADJUNCT, 

I  GUARANTEE  THAT  THIS  POWDER, 
PREPARED   AFTER    MY   FORMULA,   CON-  , 
TAINS    ONLY    THE    HIGHEST   POSSIBLE 
GRADE  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  AND   BI- 
CARBONATE OF  SODA,  WITH  THE  SMALL- 
EST    PERCENTAGE    OF   COSN    STARCH 
NEOESSARY  FOR  |TS  PERFECT  KEEPING. 
AS  LONG  AS  MY  SIGNATURE-APPEARS 
ON  THESE  LABELS,  HOUSEKEEPERS.  MAY, 
BE  SURE  THAT  THIS  FORMULA  WILL  BE 
FOLLOWED   IN  THE   MANUFACTURE  OF 


THIS   BAKING  POWDER. 


*Z+U<*4ic, 


AOtHOR  O^TMg/'UoSTON  COOK  BOOK" 
AND  BIO.    U  OF  MRS    LINCOLN'*  BAKING 
fOWDER  COMTANY. 


None  genuine  without  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln's  signature 


Makes    a    success    of   any   Soup, 
Sauce,  or  Salad  Dressing.  .     .     . 

McILHENNY'S 
TABASCO. 

The  perfection  of  flavor,  the 
epitome  of  strength.  Avoid 
cheap  substitutes,  and  use  only 
the  original  Mcllhenny's,  made 
at  New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 
Booklet  containing  recipes  on 
request. 

E.    McIlhenny's   Son, 

New    Iberia,     Louisiana. 
Boston    Office,   42   Central    Street. 
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Hints  for  a  Hostess 

At  a  large  affair  a  hostess  cannot  be 
expected  to  introduce  her  guests,  the 
burden  of  receiving  being  all-sufficient. 
In  fashionable  circles  it  is  understood 
that  people  gathered  under  one  roof  are 
in  the  same  stratum  of  society,  and  are  at 
liberty  to  address  one  another,  although 
it  is  quite  proper,  if  a  hostess  so  chooses, 
to  present  people,  says  Success.  A 
gentleman  should  invariably  be  pre- 
sented to  a  lady,  not  she  to  him.  It  is 
not  etiquette  to  invite  a  stranger  to  any 
function  without  first  having  called,  or, 
in  case  the  time  is  short,  enclosing  a  card 
with  the  invitation. 


Commenting  on  certain  national  pecu- 
liarities of  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  Agnes  Repplier  says  in 
Life :  "  The  Englishman  links  himself 
with  his  past  at  meal-time.  Those 
strange  Boeotian  feasts,  those  mountains 
of  roasted  meat,  those  scanty  roots, 
turned  out  with  virginal  simplicity  from 
the  boiling  pot,  and  as  innocent  of  sea- 
soning as  were  Eve's  primitive  messes, — 
all  point  to  a  successful  survival  of  sav- 
agery. When  Talleyrand  sighed  his 
immortal  witticism  anent  England's 
twenty-two  religions  and  one  sauce,  he 
illustrated  the  natural  impatience  of  his 
own  race  at  the  peculiar  incapacity  of 
another.      The    Englishman     likes    his 


half-cooked  food.  Anything  delicately 
served  or  seasoned  he  is  apt  to  pro- 
nounce a  kickshaw.  The  perfections  of 
a  Paris  cafe  rouse  no  enthusiasm  in  his 
breast  —  or  stomach.  But  he  expresses 
his  wrath  forcibly  when  he  wanders  a 
half-mile  seeking  for  a  tabac  in  which  to 
post  his  letters.  The  absolute  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Frenchman  to  his  mail,  and 
his  serene  content  with  a  postal  service 
which  would  be  archaic  in  Asia  Minor, 
exasperate  the  foreigner  in  France.  '  If 
a  nation  be  really  civilized,'  he  says, 
1  why  does  it  not  possess  the  necessary 
adjuncts  of  civilization  ?  '  Why,  in- 
deed ?  Yet  there  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  a  thing  of  horror 
known  as  the  Pullman  sleeping-car.  In 
it  men  and  women  lie  packed  in  alter- 
nate layers,  like  some  hideous  species  of 
dry  goods.  Airless,  stifling  hot,  ill-smell- 
ing, unsanitary,  and  indecent,  the  Pull- 
man sleeper  is  the  most  triumphant  relic 
of  barbarism  which  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  to  show.  But  it  is  our  relic  ;  and 
we  tolerate  it,  as  the  Frenchman  toler- 
ates his  cab-drivers,  and  the  Englishman 
his  boiled  potatoes.  Each  nation  cher- 
ishes its  own." 


"  What  an  active  fellow  Tugby  is  !  " 
"  Yes,  he's  never  happy  unless  he  is 
doing  something  or  somebody." — Chi- 
cago Record. 


SEND       FOR      FREE       SAMPLE! 


Very                Jp 
Nutritious           U\ 

Easily                 W 
Digested                l| 

-^^ss^mss—— 

The  moat  practical  way  for  us  to 
demonstrate     the     excellency    of 
this  new  product  of  our  orens  is 
to  have  you  sample  it.      Address 
,       for  sample:   AUSTIN   YOUNG 
)     &  CO.,  Chelsea,  Mass.     This  bis- 
cuit and  our  fifty  other  package 
varieties  are  for  sale  by  grocers 
\      throughout  New  'England. 

\\x\^       ^i-± 

"'"*■  \ 

mmm 

Wm 
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^^^^ 

AUSTIN  YOUNG  «L  CO.'S  Fine  Oatmeal  Biscuit 
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EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

GENUINE  SIGNED! 


JelI-0 


America^ 

Best 
Family 
Dessert 


1 


Everybody  likes  Jell-O, 
including  the  Little  Folks. 
It  tastes  good,  is  nourish- 
ing and  healthful.  It  is 
quickly  prepared,  being 
sweetened  and  flavored  all 
ready  for  use  by  adding  boiling  water. 

Always  keep  a  few  packages  of  JELL-0  in  the  house 
ready  for  immediate  use,  and  then  you  can,  at  any  time, 
prepare  something  nice  on  short  notice.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  ways  of  using  JELL-O  and  you  cannot  go  wrong 
on  any  of  them. 

At  grocers.     10  cents  per  package.    Enough  for  Six. 


Prepared  by  The  Genesee  Pure  roopCo,LERoY,N.Y 


^a^»jPWI 

9    4 

Help  Yourself 

There  is  a  depth  of  meaning:  in  these  words  —  help  yourself.    No  attain- 
ment worth  the  having  has  ever  been  made  without  self  help. 

All  who  are  in  earnest  to  accomplish  a  definite  purpose  within  the  scope  of 
their  intelligence  can  do  it,  but  they  must  help  themselves. 

If  you  believe  that  a  strong,  sound  body  and  active 
mind  are  desirable  possessions  to  attain  success  in  life, 
you  can  secure  them  by  building  yourself  out  of  the 
right    material  —  Natural    Food. 

^HRFDDFl)  WKPAT 

i 

BISCUIT 

is  Natural  Food  —  food  whose  each  integral  part  has  a  counterpart 
in  your  body  and  which  builds  it  symmetrically  and  as  a  harmon- 
ious whole.     The  beauty  of  form  and  adaptability  of  this  perfect 
food  lends  it  a  grace  to  the  eye.     It  can  be  prepared   in  over  250 
different  ways.     The  natural  whole  wheat  flavor  of  SHREDDED 
WHOLE     WHEAT     BISCUIT    pleases    the    palate.      Wholly 
nourishing,  as   it   does,  the   whole  body,  it   appeals   to   Reason. 

Help   Yourself 

Sold  by  all  grocers.     Send  for  "The  Vital  Question" 
(Cook  Book,  illustrated  in  colors),  FREE.       Address 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD   COMPANY,   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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The  Wail  of  the  Householder 

There  are  two  things  that  vex  my  soul, — 
The  price  of  beef,  the  price  of  coal ; 
Two  things  that  bring  my  thrift  to  grief, — 
The  price  of  coal,  the  price  of  beef. 

On  life's  highway  a  crushing  toll 

Is  cost  of  beef,  is  cost  of  coal. 

Of  labor's  wrongs  they  are  the  chief, — 

The  cost  of  coal  and  cost  of  beef. 

They  play  a  heartless,  dastard  role 
Who  corner  beef  and  corner  coal. 
He  is  on  earth  the  meanest  thief 
Who  robs  the  poor  of  coal  and  beef. 

MORAL. 

Here  Weakh  and  Worker  sin  in  chief. 
The  Trust  withholds  the  poor  man's  beef; 
While,  seeking  some  Utopian  goal, 
'Tis  Labor  that  denies  him  coal. 

Food  and  Cookery. 


How  to  boil  Water 

To  boil  water  would  seem  to  be  a  very- 
simple  thing,  and  yet  the  late  Charles 
Delmonico  used  to  say  that  very  few 
people  knew  how  to  do  it.  "  The  secret 
is,"  he  said,  "  in  putting  good  fresh 
water  into  a  neat  kettle,  already  quite 
warm,  and  setting  the  water  to  boiling 
quickly,  and  then  taking  it  right  off  for 
use  in  tea,  coffee,  or  other  drinks,  before 
it  is  spoiled.  To  let  it  steam  and  sim- 
mer and  evaporate,  until  the  good  water 
is  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  lime  and 
iron  and  dregs  only  left  in  the  kettle,  is 
what  makes  a  great  many  people  sick ; 
and  it  is  worse  than  no  water  at  all." 
For  water  boiled  like  this,  and  flavored 
with  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  Mr. 
Delmonico  used  to  charge  as  much 
as  his  best  liquors ;  and  he  often  recom- 
mended it  to  his  customers  and  friends 
who  complained  of  loss  of  appetite.  It 
is  worth  trying. 


Miss  Primrose.  "  Don't  you  ever  give 
your  dog  any  exercise  ?  " 
X~ Miss  Hollyhock  (fondling  a  fat  pug 
dog).  "  Of  course.  I  feed  him  with 
chocolates  every  few  minutes,  just  to 
make  him  wag  his  tail." 
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The  Nickel  Rails   Lift   Off 


A  new  feature 
in  cooking- 
stoves  has 
been  added  to 


Crawford 
^(ooking-Ranges 


The  Nickel  Rails  along  the  top  and  around 
the  hearth  are  removable,  to  facilitate  polish- 
ing the  nickel  or  blacking  the  range. 

CRAWFORDS  have  more  improvements  than  all  other  ranges 
combined.  The  wonderful  SINGLE  DAMPER  (patented)  is  the 
greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  cooking-stoves.  The  im- 
proved Dock-ash  Grates,  the  Large  Oven  with  heat-saving  flues 
and  Asbestos  back,  the  Reliable  Heat  Indicator,  are  a  few  other 
CRAWFORD  features. 

P.S.— WE  WILL  SEND   A   CRAWFORD  ON  THIRTY  DAYS' 
TRIAL  IF  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN. 
Illustrated  circulars  free. 


WALKER  ®,  PRATT  >fFG.  CO. 

31-35     Union     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


These  trade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package. 

For 
DYSPEPSIA. 

IC    FLOUR. 
AT  FLOUR. 

Ask   Grocers, 
write 
own,N.Y.,U.SA 


GLUTE 

SPECIAL   D 
K.  C.WHOL 

Unlike   all 

For  fy 
Farwell  &  Rhines, 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes  10  pounds 
of  best  bread  in  three  minutes.  Sold 
subject  to  trial  and  approval.    Send 
for  Booklet.     Agents  wanted. 
Scientific   Bread   Machine   Co. 

(Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.) 
52d  and   Media   Sts.,  Philadelphia 


We  will  RENEW  one  year  the  subscription  of  any  PRESENT  SUB- 
SCRIBER who  sends  us  TWO   NEW  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Boston  Cooking-School   Magazine,  Boston,  Mass. 


i*l 


Grist  Mill 

Wheat  Coffee 
Good  for 

Children 

K  YOUR  GROCER-HE  SELLS  IT. 
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Common 


ense 


is  on  the  side  of 


MURRAY'S 

Charcoal    Tablets 

for  indigestion.  Simple  treatment  in  opposi- 
tion to  drugs  appeals  favorably  to  your 
judgment. 

They  quickly  absorb  and  effectually  carry 
off  all  foreign  substances.  Give  a  sweet 
breath  and  a  natural  complexion.  Ask  your 
physician. 


"It's  Nature's   Way." 

♦        All  druggists  and 

I  A.  J.  DITMAN, 

1    2  Barclay  Street,  New  Yoi  ■ 
1—+    „wi»— — ■+— 


J 


TOURNADE'S 

Kitchen  Bouquet 


50  Years 


a  Favorite! 


For    SOUPS,    SAUCES,    GRAVIES, 
ROASTS,     STEWS,     ENTREES 

AND  GENERAL    CULINARY    PURPOSES 

Imparts  Rich  Color  and  Delightful  Flavor. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  Condensed  and  Ready 
for  Instant  Use.  Keeps  in  Any  Climate. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Great  Chefs  and 
Eminent  Teachers  of  Cookery 

"  Housekeeping  would  be  a  burden  without  it."—  8abah 
Tyson  Rorer. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  kitchen  luxury  which  is  so  near  a 
necessity."— Helen  Armstrong. 

"  Invaluable  to  the  housekeeper."— Mart  J.  Lincoln. 

"  Indispensable  to  all  savory  dishes."— Janet  M.  Hill. 

"Indispensable  to  all  up-to-date  housekeepers."— Alice 
Cart  Waterman. 

"  Have  used  it  for  last  ten  years  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it."—  Emilt  M.  Colling. 

•'A  necessity  to  all  good  cooking."— E.  Laperruque, 
Head  Chef,  Delmonico's. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  enclose  30c.  in  stamps  for  prepaid  package. 
Liberal  Commissions  to  House-to-house  Canvassers 


PALISADE     MANUFACTURING     CO., 

1 6  Chambers  Street,  West  Hoboken,  N.J. 
N.B.— The  name  "Kitchen  Bouquet"  is  exclusively  our 
trade-mark.     Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 


Corn  Bread 

Fond   Recollections  of  the  Days  of  the   Hoe- 
cake  and   Flapjacks 

With  good  meal  and  a  cook  following 
the  lessons  and  traditions  of  the  old 
regime,  delicious  bread  may  be  baked 
of  Indian  meal.  But  we  have  grave 
doubts  whether  it  can  be  baked  as  well 
in  a  stove  as  in  an  open  fireplace.  But, 
alas  !  of  the  latter  only  a  few  remain. 

An  ash-cake,  of  course,  must  have 
ashes.  They  are  indispensable.  As 
well  try  to  produce  a  mint  julep  with- 
out mint.  On  the  other  hand,  "  flap- 
jacks "  need  only  a  well-greased  frying 
pan  ;  but  skill  is  required  to  turn  them. 
That  is  done  by  pitching  them  out  of 
the  pan  into  the  air  dnd  making  them 
come  down  flap  on  the  other  side.  The 
corn  pone  may  be  cooked  in  a  stove  or 
range. 

The  hoecake  was  originally  cooked  on 
a  hoe,  in  the  fields  and  in  the  negro  cab- 
ins. A  skillet  will  do  well  enough  for  it, 
but  must  be  well  greased  at  the  bottom. 
So,  too,  with  respect  to  egg  or  batter 
bread.  As  for  corn  muffins,  the  appli- 
ances of  a  range  are  admirably  adapted 
to  them. 

We  wish  some  millionaire  would  fit  up 
a  Virginia  country  house  in  ante-bellum 
style,  and,  among  other  things,  have  in 
it  a  big  open  fireplace,  a  black  cook  in  a 
gingham  dress,  with  a  red  bandanna  on 
her  head,  and  also  have  a  half-acre 
mint-bed,  an  ice-house,  and  an  old-time 
garden,  filled  with  raspberries  and  goose- 
berries, thyme,  sage,  currants,  and  all 
the  ordinary  table  vegetables. 

When  one  of  those  old-time  homes 
and  gardens  and  kitchens  is  restored, 
and  the  host  and  hostess  have  entered 
into  possession,  we  desire  to  be  listed 
as  a  frequent  guest,  with  a  reserved 
seat  in  the  chimney  corner.  Then  all 
we  shall  want  will  be  the  zest,  the  appe- 
tite, the  voraciousness  we  possessed  when 
we  could  eat  eighteen  rolls  and  six  eggs 
for  breakfast,  and  consume  a  whole  water- 
melon between  meals.  But,  alas  !  it 
would   be    easier    to   restore   old   walls 
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CIRCULARS 
FREE 


THE  EASIER  WAY 

•'Willie,"  queried  the  fond  mother,  "I 
don't  understand  how  it  is  that  you  are 
at  the  bottom  of  your  class."  "I  don't 
t  A  understand  it  myself,"  said  the  bright 
7>  chap,  "but  I  know  it  is  dreadful  easy." 
You  may  not  understand  how  the 
MAGEE  Heater  makes  your  home  so  mighty  com- 
fortable—but  you  "KNOW  IT  IS  DREADFUL  EASY." 
That's  simply  a  dyed  in  the  wool,  confirmed  habit 
of  the  famous 


GEE  HEATERS. 


They  heat  homes  so  easily  you  can't 
imagine  how  it  all  happens.  Correct  principles,  cor- 
rectly carried  into  mechanical  execution.  That's  the 
secret  of  the  Magee  success. 


Try  a 


Magee  Heater 


First 


if  you  want  home  comfort,  with  least  expense, 
class  dealers  sell  the  Magee. 

Illustrated  circulars  free. 

Magee  Furnace  Co.,  Makers  of  Magee  Heaters  and  Ranges, 

32-38  Union  Street,  Boston. 

"Highest  Award  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition." 


Sawyer's 


Sold  in 
Sprinkling 
Top  Bottles. 


CRYSTAL 
BLUE 

Gives  a 

beautiful  tint 
to  linens, 
laces,  and  re- 
stores the 
color  to  goods 
that  are  worn 
and  faded. 

Be  sure 
that  you 
get 

SAWYERS 

40  YEARS  THE  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE. 


(burned    in    -^  ~m~^     G^   A  T7*U* 
the  enamel)    SiTG     0/11    1L,. 


"Mf^        has  ever  been  found  in  the  enamel  of 

AGATE  NICKEL- 


POISON 


STEEL  WARE. 


The  BLUE  LABEL, 

Protected  by  Decision  of  U.S.  Court,  pasted  on  every  piece, 

PROVES  IT, 

.     If  substitutes  are  offered,  write  us. 
Sold  by  First-class  Department  and  House -furnishing  Stores. 
Send  for  new  Booklet. 
LALANCE   &    GROSJEAN    MFO.   CO. 

NEW  YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Household  Hints 


DELICATELY 

^DELICIOUS 

TO* 

|£   Is  the  universal  verdict  of  all  who  try   $ 

PEER-FREAN 
®,  COMPANY 
English    Biscuits 

The  Raspberry  flavoring  is 
exactly  right. 

The  Chocolate-covered  bis- 
cuits are  a  most  satisfying 
combination. 

The  Sweet  Almonds  are  a 
decided  novelty. 

Your    grocer   keeps   them. 

Seville    Packing    Company  $ 

Sole  United  States  Agents 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


-««!<— »-»Hl- 


Put  up  in  four  differ- 
ent size  jars : 

Club  size. 
No.  i  size. 
No.  2  size. 
No.  3  size. 


MacLaren's  Imperial 

and 

MacLaren's  Roquefort 


CHEESE 


Put  up  in  two 
sizes : 

Small  size  jar. 
Large  size  jar. 


L.*»»-«»~ii»-^»->»»t-^»-m*~«»-MM-«»>«i»-^»H*-^»» 


and  open  fireplaces  than  to  bring  back 
the  digestion  and  storage  capacity  of  a 
youth  that's  gone,  of  a  time  that's  past 
and  can  never  return. —  Richmond  Dis- 
patch. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among 
the  most  enlightened  medical  men  the 
world  over  that  the  cause  of  disease  is 
to  be  sought  for  within  the  body  and 
not  in  outside  agencies;  that, while  these 
agencies  (impure  air,  water,  and  various 
other  influences)  may  affect  the  state  of 
health,  they  are  affective  not  as  direct 
producers  of  disease,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  they  prevent  the  body  from  relieving 
itself  from  its  own  poisons.  "  The  body 
is  a  factory  of  poisons,"  as  one  of  the 
wisest  of  living  pathologists,  Bouchard, 
of  Paris,  has  said.  To  eliminate  these 
poisons  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  systematic  activities.  To  interrupt 
this  elimination  means  death  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  Anything  which  interferes 
with  such  elimination  means  disorder, 
and  the  treatment  for  disease  should 
be,  not  medicaments  and  other  meas- 
ures looking  to  the  relief  of  symptoms, 
but  such  methods  as  will  assist  the 
organism  in  its  struggle  to  expel  the  re- 
tained matters.  Such  measures  in  a 
general  way  are  fasting,  diet,  free  water, 
drinking,  enemas,  sweat  baths,  breathing 
exercises,  and  so  on.  There  is  every 
indication  that  before  many  years  these 
measures  will  be  the  main  therapeutic 
resources  of  the  practical  physician. 
Disease  will  be  recognized,  not  as  an 
enemy  to  be  routed,  but  as  a  cleansing 
process  to  be  assisted.  Such  assistance 
can  be  given  only  by  measures  which 
will  increase  elimination.  And  an  ounce 
of  elimination  is  worth  a  ton  of  medica- 
tion.—  Health  Culture. 


Three  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar, 
three  and  one-half  ^ups  of  flour,  one  cup 
of  butter,  four  eggs,  one  cup  of  milk, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  Congress  Yeast 
Powder,  one  pint  of  seeded  raisins,  one- 
quarter  a  pound  of  citron,  one  pint  of 
English  w?lnuts,  and  one  pint  of  shell- 
barks. 
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Just  go  'round  the  corner  to  your  grocer's 
and  buy  these  two  packages.  You'll  give 
the  family  a  perfect  feast  for  breakfast. 

Purina  Pankake  Flour  makes  the  best 
pankakes  you  ever  tasted — they're  so  deli- 
cious, it  just  seems  like  you  can't  get 
enough  of  them. 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food  is  even  more  ap- 
petizing, and  possesses  a  flavor  all  its  own. 
Remember,  these  products  are  "Appreciated 
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Lace-work  among  Minnesota  Indians 


By   Katherine   Louise  Smith 


IN  the  very  heart  of  the  Minnesota 
pineries,  in  the  picturesque  region 
proposed  for  a  national  park,  amid 
primitive  conditions,  and  surrounded 
with  few  civilizing  influences,  is  made 
some  of  the  finest  lace  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  story  of  the  incep- 
tion of  this  industry  among  the  Indians 
is  most  interesting,  and  is  but  added 
testimony  to  the  thought  held  by  ethnolo- 
gists, that  the  artistic  feeling  is  deeply 
implanted  in  the  red  man's  breast,  as 
is  evidenced  by  their  ancient  use  of 
colors,  manufacture  of  baskets,  beads, 
and  porcupine  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Indians  of 
Minnesota  were  dear  to  the  late  Bishop 
Whipple's  heart.  For  over  forty  years 
he  labored  among  them,  and  tried  to 
bring  civilizing  influences  into  their  lives. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  work  was  taken 
up  by  Miss  Sybil  Carter,  whose  womanly 
sympathies  went  out  especially  to  the 
Indian  women,  whose  restricted  lives 
cried  out  for  some  stimulating  work. 
While  travelling  in  Japan,  she  noticed 
the  similarity  between  Japanese  women 
and  her  beloved  dusky  maidens,  in  the 
patience  with  which  the  crudest  material 
was  transformed  into  things  of  beauty ; 
and  the  idea  of  starting  the  art  of  lace- 
making  among  the  reservation  women 
presented  itself. 

A  woman  of  enthusiasm  and  persever- 
ance, Miss    Carter  immediately  learned 


to  make  lace,  and  began  in  the  ( )jibway 
Reservation,  at  the  White  Earth  Agency, 
the  work  which  she  was  determined 
should  be  a  success.  Buoyed  up  by  her 
enthusiasm  and  the  thought  that  in  time 
of  need  these  women  had  often  asked 
her  for  employment,  this  noble  woman 
made  the  Indian  familiar  with  her  plans 
and  ideas.  A  little  log  cabin  was  built; 
and  here,  in  the  wilds  of  Minnesota,  was 
started  an  industry,  the  results  of  which 
can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  most  elegant 
homes  of  our  land,  while  its  fame  has 
crossed  the  water.  Few  knew  the  faith, 
energy,  and  patience  required,  as  Miss 
Carter  started  her  little  class  of  twelve  on 
the  simplest  forms  of  bobbin  or  pillow 
lace ;  for,  eager  as  were  the  Indian 
women  to  learn,  they  were  fitful  in  at- 
tendance and  irregular  with  their  work. 
The  success  with  which  her  endeavors 
were  rewarded  encouraged  her,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  to  open  other  schools 
at  Red  Lake.  Wild  Rice  Lake,  and 
Leech  Lake;  and,  the  news  of  the  in- 
dustry among  their  brethren  reaching 
Southern  Minnesota,  a  school  was  es- 
tablished at  Birch  Coolie  among  the 
Sioux  or  Prairie  Indians.  Women  of 
all  ages  now  undertake  this  work,  and 
beg  it  from  the  teachers ;  for  in  it  they 
find  remuneration,  and  comforts  become 
a  possibility  in  their  log  cabins  and 
birch-bark  wigwams. 

Ten  short  years  have  done  wonders  ; 
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A  Typical  Indian  House 


and  at  present  the  lace  is  disposed  of, 
entirely  through  Miss  Carter's  efforts,  to 
committees,  who  sell  it  under  the  au- 
spices of  various  church  societies  and 
patrons.  Large  orders  have  been  filled 
for  Honolulu,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  and  Chicago.  Influential 
women  have  become  purchasers.  Here, 
in  the  wilds  of  Minnesota,  are  made  the 
artistic,  lace  lamp-shades,  with  Indian 
figures  in  canoes,  and  the  tea-cloths  and 
bed-spreads  that  sell  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  upward,  which  not  only 
attracted  attention  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Paris,  but  carried  off  the  first  prize. 
Here,  too,  are  fashioned  exquisitely  fine 
and  beautiful  laces  for  baby's  clothes, 
and  other  varieties,  that  formed  an 
attractive  exhibit  at  the  Buffalo  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  All  kinds  of  laces 
are  made,  from  those  used  for  ecclesi- 
astic purposes  to  boleros,  lace  jackets, 
and  berthas.  The  excellence  of  work- 
manship is    a   guarantee  of    durability ; 


and,  being  exquisite  in  design,  this 
Indian  lace  insures  good  prices.  Narrow 
lace  costs  fifty  cents  a  yard  ;  lace  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  deep  brings  from  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  to  two  dollars  a 
yard ;  handkerchiefs  are  from  three 
dollars  up  ;  and  large  fancy  pieces  from 
ten  to  twenty  dollars.  When  one  reflects 
what  painstaking  care  and  slow  and 
tedious  process  is  required  in  lace- 
making,  these  prices  seem  reasonable. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
some  varieties  of  this  lace-work.  The 
house  is  a  typical  Indian  wigwam,  and 
supersedes  the  old  tepee.  The  men 
are  Birch  Coolie  Indians,  who  have 
adopted  some  of  the  dress  of  civiliza- 
tion. Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  pictures  of  Indians,  their  dwell- 
ings, or  their  work.  Bribes,  coaxings, 
and  threats  are  frequently  of  no  avail, 
as  it  is  an  ancient  superstition  among 
them  that  a  person  who  is  incautious 
enough  to   have    his    picture  taken  will 
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die  within  the  year.  This  same  su- 
perstition, in  another  form,  is  one  of 
the  many  with  which  the  government 
has  to  contend,  in  establishing  Indian 
Schools.  As  soon  as  a  child  dies  in  a 
government  school,  the  parents  of  the 
other  children  make  every  effort  to  get 
them  away,  as  they  believe  that,  if  a 
death  occurs,  every  other  person  living 
in  the  same  dwelling  will  die  within  the 
year. 

Many  of  the  younger  Indian  women 
have  been  educated  on  the  reservation, 
but  some  of  the  finest  work  is  done  by 
aged  squaws,  who  seem  possessed  of 
an  inherent  artistic  impulse  truly  mar- 
vellous, and  who  are  delighted  at  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  skill  they  for- 
merly used  in  bead-work.  After  the 
pupil  has  learned  to  make  pillow  lace, 
she  is  taught  to  make  bobbin  lace  and 
is  allowed  to  take  her  work  home.  Ten 
cents  an  hour  is  paid  for  steady  labor, 
and  a  rapid  worker  makes  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  a  week.  Through  the  pine  for- 
ests, in  the  extreme  cold  of  a  North- 
ern winter,  these  faithful  Indian  women 


carry  their  precious  bundles  of  finished 
lace  to  the  Sa-sha-ba-se-que,  or  lace- 
making  woman,  with  fond  anticipations 
of  the  dollars  that  in  many  cases  keep 
them  from  dire  want  and  misery :  for 
some  of  them  are  widows  with  no  other 
means  of  support.  Ojibway  women 
have  been  known  to  walk  eighteen  miles 
through  the  forests,  over  frozen  lakes, 
in  bitter  cold,  to  beg  for  this  work, 
which  means  so  much  to  them. 

Each  lace  school  is  supplied  with  a 
permanent  teacher,  Miss  Carter  raising 
the  funds  for  the  necessary  salaries  and 
meeting  other  expense  by  the  sale  of 
lace.  Each  school  has  a  specialty  in 
which  it  excels.  Beautiful  bed-spreads 
are  made,  at  Birch  Coolie,  of  pillow  or 
bobbin  lace,  from  designs  taken  from 
rare  old  Italian,  Venetian,  and  Flemish 
laces.  Needle  point  and  English  point 
are  made  in  the  Ojibway  Reservation, 
and  are  called  Honiton,  or  Battenburg, 
according  to  the  fineness  of  braids  and 
threads  used  and  the  design  employed. 
One  of  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  laces,  is  the   Honiton 


Specimens  of  Lace 
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made  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Paul- 
ine Colby  at  the  Leech  Lake  School. 
Miss  Colby,  who  devotes  her  whole  time 
to  the  good  of  Indian  women,  is  the 
only  white  woman  living  at  the  agency. 
When  the  women  come  to  her  to  learn, 
they  are  told  of  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  work  clean.  Given  a  spotless 
white  apron,  step  by  step,  they  are 
taught  the  various  parts  of  Honiton  lace- 
making,  from  the  basting  of  braids  on 
the  parchment  pattern  to  filling  in  with 
stitches  of  finest  thread.  Comfort  not 
only  by  this  means  becomes  a  possibility 
in  the  tepees,  but  another  object  is 
gained,  in  that  the  desire  for  cleanliness 
is  also  inculcated. 

Aside  from  a  certain  dignity  these 
women  gain,  as  they  realize  the  upright- 
ness of  self-support  where  existence  is  a 
struggle,  this  lace-making  is  interesting 
as  an  experiment  in  the  problem  of  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  home.     The 


same  artistic  feeling,  and  the  ability 
which  adapts  suggestions  from  nature. 
as  seen  in  the  bead,  basket,  and  porcu- 
pine work  of  the  Indian  woman,  has 
cropped  out  in  her  lace-making.  Xew 
stitches  and  designs  are  frequently  origi- 
nated :  and  the  Indian  instinct  for  ideali- 
zation finds  full  play  in  the  variety  of 
styles  made,  from  the  tiniest  edges  to 
the  widest  laces,  costing  many  dollars 
a  yard.  The  Indian  love  of  mysticism 
and  symbolism  also  asserts  itself  in  the 
choice  ecclesiastical  laces  replete  with 
Biblical  suggestion. 

Thus  here  in  a  tract,  which  is  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  Minnesota,  this  in- 
dustry flourishes.  Many  influences  are 
at  work  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
red  man :  but  none  has  been  more 
subtile  in  its  influence  or  practical  in  its 
results  than  lace-work,  which  shows 
every  prospect  of  assuming  in  time 
still  larger  proportions. 


Indians  carrying  Lace  to  the  Sa-sha-ba-se-que 
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Studies  in  Piute  Housekeeping 

By   Marv  Austin 

Second  Paper 


THE  choice  of  food  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  being  used 
to  it.  Indians,  in  arid  lands, 
grow  used  to  almost  anything  that  sup- 
ports life.  Besides  such  animals  as  are 
commonly  used,  they  eat  lizards,  particu- 
larly the  large  white-fleshed  chuck-wara, 
which  has  the  savor  of  chicken.  The 
slow-moving  gophenes  agassizi,  a  bony- 
cased  tortoise  that  feeds  on  vegetable 
buds,  is  greatly  prized.  Grasshoppers, 
parched  and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  are 


made  into  sweetish  cakes  that  have  the 
color  and  a  little  of  the  taste  of  ginger- 
bread. 

In  the  pine  regions  a  very  good  soup 
is  made  of  the  grubs  of  the  pine  moth. 
In  August  the  larvae,  which  are  white 
and  about  two  inches  long,  come  out  of 
the  pine  bark  to  burrow  into  the  ground 
and  become  cocoons.  This  ordinarily 
occurs  at  night ;  and  the  Indians,  stoop- 
ing under  the  pines,  gather  them  by 
torchlight.      I    have   seen    clear    fat    an 
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inch  thick  standing  on  the  water  in 
which  pine  grubs  had  been  boiled,  and 
found  it  not  unpalatable.  Early  settlers 
among  the  Piutes  relate  that,  after 
severe  winters,  Indians  might  be  seen, 
lean  and  wan  with  hunger,  stripping  off 
the  bark  of  trees  to  get  at  the  ants  and 
larvae  underneath ;  but  it  seems  they 
do  not  reach  that  pitch  of  necessity 
nowadays. 

Wild  honey  is  the  principal  sweet  of 
the  Piutes  ;  but  in  Owen's  Valley  and 
southward  a  variety  of  reed  (junca)  ex- 
udes a  sugary  sap  in  the  spring,  which 
is  scraped  up  by  the  patient  mahalas. 
Sometimes  the  whole  pith  of  the  plant 
is  broken  up  and  made  into  cakes,  sweet 
and  stringy.  After  masticating,  the 
fibrous  substance  is  ejected. 

The  women  are  the  seed-gatherers, 
and  in  the  ripening  months  they  may  be 
seen  all  across  the  mesas  stooping  and 
rising  above  the  foodful  grass.  The  main 
seed  harvest  is  from  the  low-growing,  one- 
leaved  pifion  pine.  After  the  October 
frosts  the  whole  tribe  goes  up  to  beat 
down  the  globose,  sticky  cones,  heap  them 
in  conical  piles  for  roasting,  and  tend 
the  fires.  Even  the  children  and  very 
old  men  are  requisitioned  for  this  ser- 
vice, and,  besides  getting  themselves 
nicely  varnished  over  with  resin,  they 
grow  amazingly  fat  on  the  oily  kernels. 
Further  desertward  the  pods  of  the 
mesquite  tree  are  ground  up  to  be  made 
into  cakes,  which  form  a  staple  food. 
The  mesquite  meal  is  yellow,  coarse, 
and  very  nutritious.  The  cakes  soon 
become  so  hard  that  cutting  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  in  this  condition  they  are 
easily  carried  and  kept.  Fermented  in 
water,  the  mesquite  meal  makes  a  mildly 
intoxicating  drink. 

Of  foods  that  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth  the  bulb  of  the  brodia,  or  wild 
hyacinth,  and  the  slender,  fusiform  root 
of  redevira  deserve  mention.  The  hya- 
cinth bulbs  are  dug,  soon  after  the 
glory  of  their  purple   bloom    along   the 


foothills,  and  prepared  in  the  roasting- 
pit.  The  redevira  is  boiled  with  meat; 
but,  like  the  hare  of  the  old  cookery 
books,  the  important  step  is  getting  it. 
It  grows  only  in  a  cement-like,  calcare- 
ous soil  of  incredible  dryness  in  very 
early  spring.  It  has  the  inconspicuous 
foliage  and  delicate  bloom  of  the  portu- 
lacae,  and  two  years  of  drying  in  a 
herbarium  failed  to  destroy  its  power  to 
root  and  flower.  Such  characteristics 
render  it  the  best  of  dry  season  foods. 

The  fruit  and  fleshy  leaves  of  many 
cacti  are  eaten,  particularly  the  opuntia, 
or  prickly  pear.  A  great  heap  of  cactus 
leaves  and  light  brush  will  be  fired  to 
remove  the  prickles,  and  no  other  cook- 
ing is  required. 

Tourists  across  the  Mojave  desert 
seldom  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
ghostly,  tomented  forms  of  the  tree 
yucca  and  their  panicles  of  fetid,  green- 
ish-white bloom ;  but  in  an  Indian 
country,  while  the  bloom  is  a  creamy 
undeveloped  head,  they  twist  it  deftly 
out  of  its  fence  of  daggers  and  roast  it 
on  the  coals. 

So,  by  the  help  of  what  the  earth  pro- 
vides and  by  her  mother  wit,  the  Piute 
housewife  fulfils  the  first  half  of  her 
bounden  duty, —  to  keep  herself  and  her 
young  brood  well  fed,  which  is  the  bet- 
ter part  of  health.  How  she  cures 
them  when  sick,  also,  by  the  aid  of  what 
lies  at  hand,  and  fits  them  for  their  en- 
vironment, are  matters  which  she  man- 
ages with  equal  patience  and  contriv- 
ance. 

Three  meals  a  day,  at  stated  hours,  is 
an  achievement  of  civilization.  The 
only  regular  meal-hour  in  the  wickiups 
is  at  twilight,  when  all  the  village 
gathers  in  from  the  day's  occupations. 
The  cooking-pot  sends  up  a  savory 
steam,  cakes  are  baking  on  the  coals, 
the  children  lie  with  their  toes  in  the 
warm  ashes,  and  the  elders  gossip  and 
tell  tales.  Indians  near  the  white  settle- 
ments   are    rapidly    forming    the    coffee 
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habit,  and,  if  they  do  a  white  man's 
work,  demand  a  white  man's  meals;  but 
there  is  not  often  any  cooking  done  of 
mornings  in  a  Campoodie. 

During  the  day  the  wattled  huts  are 
quite  deserted,  except  for  the  very  old, 
who  have  grown  blind  with  the  smoke  of 
chimneyless  hearths.  These  move  about 
the  wickiups  with  the  sun,  eat,  if  food  is 
offered,  or  do  without  indifferently,  and 
have  no  pleasures  but  memory. 

Besides  their  knowledge  of  plants  as 
food,  most  Indian  women  have  consid- 
erable skill  with  healing  herbs.  I  have 
collected  seven  plants  in  my  immediate 
vicinity  that  are  of  undoubted  medicinal 
value,  and  several  more  used  probably 
from  superstitious  motives,  as  they  have 
no  appreciable  effect.  Among  Piutes, 
suicide  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
wild  parsnip,  which  grows  along  swamp 
borders.  The  last  case  of  suicide  which 
was  brought  to  my  notice  was  most  piti- 
ful. A  woman  gone  blind  from  one  of 
the  terrible  diseases  which  spring  from 
association  with  the  whites,  and  dread- 
ing the  long,  helpless  years,  coaxed  one 
of  the  village  children  to  procure  the 
parsnip  root,  which  she  ate  in  the  de- 


serted noon.  Before  that  there  were 
three  girls  in  a  northern  Campoodie, 
none  of  them  over  sixteen,  who,  after 
suffering  the  unnamable  offence  at  the 
hands  of  white  men,  died  shortly  after 
of  convulsions  produced  by  parsnip 
poisoning. 

Among  the  superstitious  uses  of  food 
must  be  placed  the  pretty  custom  of  feed- 
ing children  on  meadow-larks'  tongues, 
to  make  them  nimble  of  speech,  and  the 
eating  by  men  of  those  parts  of  animals 
that  are  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  cov- 
eted powers  and  properties. 

The  Piutes  are,  to  our  interpretation, 
a  dirty  people.  But  much  of  it  is  seem- 
ing. The  house  and  all  the  effects  of 
the  dead  are  burned,  and  the  houses  of 
all  the  village,  when  for  any  reason  the 
health  of  the  community  is  concerned. 
A  Piute  sweat-bath  cleanses  from  the 
core  outward,  and  is  used  not  only  for 
cleansing,  but  remedially.  But  here  one 
touches  the  point  where  these  affairs 
pass  out  of  the  proper  sphere  of  the 
housewife  ;  for,  being  mixed  with  tribal 
and  religious  ceremonies,  they  require  a 
certain  amount  of  serious  mummery, 
which  is  the  peculiar  province  of  men. 


Waiting 


Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea  : 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 
For,  lo  !  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays ; 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace  ? 
I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day, 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me : 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 


What  matter  if  I  stand  alone  ? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years  : 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown, 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own,  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  height. 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky. 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea ; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high. 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

JoJui  Burroughs* 


Vox  Populi  and  the  Prophet  —  No.  2 


By  Helen  Campbell 


I 


T  is  in  Porto  Rico  that  I  question 
vox  populi  most,"  the  Prophet  said, 
as  on  a  long-delayed  rainy  day 
we  gathered  about  him  on  the  piazza, 
preparatory  to  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
kitchen.  "There  I  see  fruits  so  rich  in 
color,  so  rich  in  flavor,  that  one  would 
say  life  might  well  be  sustained  on  such 
sifts,  and  the  cook  retire  to  a  clime 
where  man  needs  him  more.  And  then, 
as  I  begin  to  eat,  and  say,  '  This  suf- 
fices,' they  run  to  me,  and  cry :  '  Oh,  you 
eat  not  that !  You  eat  not  any  fruit 
without  it  come  to  the  fire.  The  raw 
fruit  is  death  ! '  I  laugh  and  eat  on  ; 
but  they  pull  it  from  me,  and  I  see  are 
affrighted.  '  It  is  true,'  they  say.  '  It 
is  life  that  is  poison  that  you  eat,  in  the 
skin,  the  rind,  the  flesh  even,  of  that 
fruit ;  for  with  us,  where  it  is  so  humid 
and  always  hot,  there  is  life  invisible, 
life  that  swarms  in  air  and  earth  and 
sea.' " 

The  Prophet  threw  up  his  hands  ;  and 
his  voice  was  staccato  as  he  spread  them, 
with  a  gesture  of  dismissal. 

"  Did  I  believe  them  ?  I  must,  since 
I  who  am  never  sick  was  sick  then  from 
that  meal,  and  learned  again  to  follow 
the  mind  of  the  people.  To  cook  is 
safety.  Thus  all  that  life,  visible  or  in- 
visible, is  destroyed ;  and  one  eats  in 
peace.  So  I  go  slowly,  and  ask  ques- 
tions and  watch.  First  of  all,  I  find 
that  butter  is  not,  and  ghee  is  unknown. 
Always  olive  oil  is  in  its  place.  That, 
too,  is  well.  Tinned  butter,  even  the 
best  Danish,  changes  chemically,  even 
before  it  is  opened, —  for  the  heat  does  it ; 
and  tubbed  butter  keeps  not  at  all,— it 
is  even  rotten  ;  while  olive  oil,  in  tin  even, 
or  in  glass  or  wood  or  earthen,  is  always 
sweet  and  good  to  nourish.  Then  this 
great  humidity  makes  languid,  and  ap- 


petite goes.     But  here  Nature  gives  the 
hint ;  for  all  spices  and  leaves  for  sea- 
soning grow  in  profuseness  as  is  hardly 
known  elsewhere,   and  with  them  come 
appetite  and  easy  digestion,  if  one  eats 
lightly.     But,  again,  all  is  so  good,  when 
one  has  learned   the  order  of  food,  that 
too    much    is    desired ;   and  so    it  goes. 
With  you  all   seasonings  and  spices  are 
dried.     With  them  all    is  bought  fresh 
each  morning,  even  fresh  pepper-corns, 
out  of  their   bush  only  an   hour   or  two ; 
and  that  alone  means  a  life  and  delicacy 
unsurpassed.     Potatoes  and  many  vege- 
tables they  must   import,  and  they  have 
all  things  that  are  tinned  ;  all   fish   that 
all  seas  know  ;  and  all  meats,  young  kid 
best  of  all,  like  young  lamb  in  the  early 
spring,  that  your  epicure  buys  at  a  dollar 
a  pound.     But  all  are   done   with   olive 
oil   and  chillies,  onions  and  garlic  ;  and 
one  waits  a  little  till  that  habit  becomes 
easy  and,  at  last,  seems  better  than  with- 
out these  things  that  must  be  for  tropical 
digestion.     But     heavy    puddings     and 
raised  pies,  like  the  English,  they  know 
not.     All   sweets    are  light.     Take  now 
their  orange   pudding.     It  is   this  juice 
of  a  dozen  oranges, —  little  ones, —  say  a 
quart  of  juice ;  and,  to  thicken  and  give 
body,  rice  flour  or  tapioca,  sago,  or  even 
white    flour,    so   that,  when  baked,  it  is 
thick  like  your  morning  mush.     But  it  is 
sugared   and  ornamented  with   slices  of 
fresh    orange,    and  has,    also,   at  will   a 
little  fresh  cinnamon  or  cassia.     So  they 
do  with   other  fruits,  and   mix,  also,  till 
the  right  flavor  is  found.     Meat  of  man- 
goes, chopped  bananas,  young  cocoanuts, 
grated  pineapples,  guava,  the  last  mixed 
with  bananas, —  these  are  baked  ;  but  the 
fruit  custards    are    boiled,  only,  first,  is 
made  the  custard  of   milk  and  eggs  and 
sugar,  smooth   and   rich   as   you   know 
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boiled  custard.  Add  the  fruit  juice  of 
what  you  will  for  that  day,  or  often  the 
grated  flesh  is  stirred  in,  pineapple  best, 
and  a  whole  one  grated,  a  pint,  per- 
haps, to  the  quart  of  custard ;  and  it 
may  be  a  touch  of  sherry  or  brandy. 
Guava,  too,  is  delicious.  Bananas  they 
will  never  have  plain.  The  flavor  is  too 
flat  for  palates  that  call  for  chillies  or 
hot  spice.  So.  with  them,  go  always  a 
little  clove,  nutmeg,  or  cinnamon.  For 
lunch,  to-day,  we  have  the  pineapple 
custard,  and  Porto  Rican  omelet  so 
large  it  cannot  be  in  chafing-dish,  but 
makes  itself  in  the  frying-pan  " 

The  frying-pan  stood  waiting ;  and  on 
the  table  were  assembled  the  materials, 
a  small  slice  of  raw  ham,  some  two 
ounces,  the  first  point  of  attack. 

"  See  now  !  "  the  Prophet  said,  deep 
content  on  his  face  as  he  turned  to  the 
table.  "  First  it  is  to  cut  this  ham  in 
very  little  bits,  like  small  peas,  and  then 
to  the  frying-pan,  and  with  it,  after  five 
minutes,  this  Bermuda  onion,  minced 
and  put  in  when  the  fat  is  well  out  of 
the  ham,  and  all  fry  together ;  and  I  put 
to  it  a  clove  of  garlic,  also  fine  minced, 
a  Spanish  pepper  in  slivers,  a  large 
tomato  in  slices,  two  okras,  and  then 
salt,  white  pepper,  a  touch  of  cayenne, 
and  a  spoonful  of  capers.  After  all  is 
frying  slowly, —  ten  minutes  it  may  be, — 
we  add  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  and  put 
it  back  to  stew  till  the  omelet  is  made. 
For  that  to-day  will  be  seven  eggs,  for 
we  are  six  people  ;  and,  when  it  is  ready 
to  fold,  at  last  into  it  we  pour  this  filling 
I  make  now ;  and  we  run  to  the  table  as 
we  put  it  on  the  hot  dish, —  a  meal  so 
rich,  so  substantial,  that  naught  else  is 
needed  save  a  sweet.  But,  before  that  is 
done,  I  tell  you  what  can  also  be  done 
with  that  filling.  For  Americans,  leave 
out  the  garlic,  perhaps.  It  is  too  strong. 
But  put  one  more  tomato  or  a  cup  of 
stewed  tomato  from  another  day,  and 
then  stir  in  the  eggs, —  a  scramble  you 
call  it, —  and  eat  it,  also,  hot.     And  into 


that  you  put  some  vegetable  that  is  left, 
always  cut  in  little  bits, —  cold  beans  or 
some  corn  or  string  beans,  whatever 
there  is,  little  carrots,  anything ;  and  al- 
ways it  is  good. 

"  And  another  thing  I  tell  you  is  their 
chicken  and  rice.  The  chicken  is  fried 
brown,  and  then  stewed  a  little  to  make 
rich  gravy,  but  the  rice,  always,  not 
plain,  as  you  make  it,  but  of  a  color  and 
a  flavor,  with  tomato  juice  to  make  it 
pink,  green  spinach  juice  enough  for  it 
to  be  clear  green,  and  beef  stock  yellow 
or  yellow-brown.  A  skilled  cook  will 
wash  and  change  waters  and  get  any 
shade  of  color  he  likes  for  the  dish  he 
makes.  And  last,  friends,  comes  a 
sauce  forever  beyond  compare,  to  eat 
on  hot  meat  or  cold,  to  eat  alone,  with 
joy  that  it  has  entered  the  mind  of  man  — 
to  cut  up  in  it  little  bits  of  meat  or  veg- 
etable ;  but  it  is  always  hot  and  a  de- 
light.    This  is  the  way  :  — 

"Into  a  frying-pan  one  gill  of  olive 
oil,  an  ounce  of  grated  onion,  a  clove  of 
minced  garlic,  ten  fresh  mushrooms  cut 
fine,  and  then,  as  it  heats  so  slowly,  a 
bay  leaf,  a  dozen  green  pepper-corns 
that  you  break  in  a  mortar  or  pound  on 
the  table,  a  little  nutmeg,  a  cup  of  rich 
stock  or  gravy,  and  half  a  cup  of  sherry. 
When  all  has  simmered  half  an  hour, 
take  out  the  garlic  and  throw  away. 
Add  a  cup  of  stewed  tomato  and  an 
okra,  and  strain  all  through  a  sieve. 
This  is  a  sauce,  too,  that  may  be  eaten 
with  the  nut  loaf  I  show  you  long  ago, 
and  with  any  dish  where  it  suits.  One 
garnishes  always  with  alternate  slices  of 
lemon  and  orange.  They  are  needed, 
where  all  is  so  rich  and  so  heavy.  I 
do  not  say  do  these  things,  for  they 
are  heavy.  But,  if  meat  it  must  be, 
then  it  is  better  that  the  right  sauce  or 
spice  be  with  it.  And  now  enter  our 
omelet." 

The  Prophet  had  folded  it  deftly  over 
the  compound  he  had  poured  carefully 
over  the  whole  surface ;  and  he  bore  the 
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waiting  platter  carefully,  and  served  our 
portions  with  solemnity.  "  Ah  !  "  he 
said,    as    his    own    turn    came ;  and  he 


tasted  it  anxiously.  Then  he  beamed. 
"  It  is  quite  right.  It  has  the  native 
flavor." 


The  Spirit  of  Fun  in  the  Home 

By  Sallie  Joy  White 
Second  Paper 


THE  household  in  which  every- 
one feels  at  home,  because  the 
atmosphere  is  so  charged  with 
sympathy  and  kindliness,  is  that  one  in 
which  laughter  is  frequently  heard, 
mirth  is  given  a  hospitable  welcome, 
and  placed  on  a  friendly  footing,  every 
individual  member  is  happy  and  per- 
fectly at  ease. 

There  is  an  old  saying  which,  in  es- 
sence, is,  "  Beware  of  the  man  who 
never  laughs."  The  old  Spaniards,  with 
whom  this  originated,  understood  human 
nature.  As  a  supplement,  it  might  be 
said,  Shun  the  household  where  fun  is 
unknown  and  where  friendly  frolics  are 
frowned  upon.  It  is  not  a  cheerful 
place,  and  there  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  with  its  make-up. 

"  How  your  children  cling  to  their 
home  !  "  was  the  comment  made  to  the 
mother  of  a  family  by  a  guest.  "  They 
are  so  unlike  most  young  people  whom 
I  have  met,  who  take  advantage  of  any 
pretext  to  get  away  from  home." 

The  mother  smiled.  "  I  suppose," 
she  said,  "  it  is  because  they  have  such 
good  times  at  home  they  don't  have  to 
seek  them  elsewhere." 

There  is  some  valuable  information  in 
this  mother's  reply  which  might  be  ac- 
cepted and  treasured  by  some  other 
mothers  who  are  worried  and  perplexed, 
because  their  own  young  people  always 
seem  to  find  special  attraction  outside 
their  own  home,  and  to  spend  as  little 
time  in  it  as  possible. 


Home  is  surely  no  place  for  the  re- 
pression of  a  display  of  good  spirits. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  the  chosen 
place,  above  all  others,  for  its  expres- 
sion. And,  as  cheerfulness  is  conta- 
gious, every  one,  even  the  most  serious- 
minded,  finds  repression  and  restraint 
disappearing  under  its  subtle  influence, 
like  the  gray  night  mist  before  the  warm, 
smiling  morning  sun,  and  themselves 
laughing  and  making  merry  at  the  jokes 
and  humor  of  others,  and  even  essaying 
a  mild  joke  on  their  own  account,  or 
helping  to  carry  out  some  clever  parlor 
trick,  or  entering  into  the  spirit  of  a 
jolly  round  game.  They  have  been 
known,  under  the  benign  influence  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  to  grow  to 
appreciate  nonsense  rhymes  and  to  quote 
some  specially  appealing  Limerick.  In- 
deed, the  first  sign  of  mental  regenera- 
tion is  frequently  the  dawning  apprecia- 
tion of  humor,  as  displayed  in  this 
particular  branch  of  nonsense. 

There  are  families  —  and  these  are, 
as  a  rule,  of  intellect  and  cultivation  — 
where  anything  new  and  really  good  in 
the  nonsense  verse  is  considered  a  spe- 
cially valuable  discovery,  and  whose 
members  constitute  in  themselves  an 
anthology  of  humor  that  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Carolyn  Wells.  And 
just  here,  as  a  hint  to  one  who  is  afraid 
of  seeming  unintellectual  by  a  show  of 
proper  appreciation  of  such  fun,  and  to 
the  other  who  is  half  inclined  to  repudi- 
ate "  light-mindedness,"  and  to  hold  up 
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to  reproach  those  who  indulge  in  it,  may 
be  quoted  something  that  a  leading  critic 
said  concerning  just  this  very  class  of 
literary  absurdities.  "  It  is,"  he  said, 
11  the  mark  of  a  high  literary  apprecia- 
tion to  be  able  to  enjoy  thoroughly  non- 
sense verses  such  as  those  of  Edward 
Lear,  Gellett  Burgess,  and  others  of 
their  ilk.  It  is  only  genius  which  can 
evolve  them  :  it  requires  sympathy  with 
and  understanding  of  genius  properly  to 
appreciate  them." 

An  hour  or  two  of  good  time,  honest, 
genuine,  rollicking,  laughter-provoking 
fun,  in  the  evening,  is  good  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  especially  for 
those  who  have  been  employed  through- 
out the  day  with  work  or  study.  It  re- 
laxes the  mind,  brushes  the  cobwebs  out 
of  the  brain,  and  takes  the  weariness 
from  fatigued  muscles,  besides  putting 
everybody  on  amiable  terms  with  each 
other.  There  is  no  rest  like  change ; 
and  there  is  nothing  like  the  change 
from  work  to  play,  from  tension  to  relax- 
ation, for  starting  the  blood  in  the  veins, 
bringing  the  sparkle  to  the  eye,  and  in- 
ducing those  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tions that  make  sleep  a  welcome  visitor, 
and  so  giving  preparation  for  a  new 
encounter  with  the  world  of  endeavor 
and  achievement. 

There  are  families  that  don't  know 
how  to  play, —  more's  the  pity.  These 
should  make  it  their  immediate  business 
to  learn.  They  are  losing  so  much  out 
of  the  pleasure  of  life.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  can  be  done  to  make 
fun, —  the  playing  of  games,  in  which  all 
may  join,  tests  of  wit  and  illusions  of 
the  senses,  the  working  out  of  puzzles, 
and  guessing  contests.  All  of  these  are 
simple,  and  all  are  entertaining.  They 
provoke  good  nature,  none  of  them  put- 
ting any  person  at  a  disadvantage ;  and 
they  afford  just  pure,  legitimate  fun. 

Doubtless,  many  who  read  this  were 
brought    up,    as    far    as    games    go,    on 


11  Crambo,"  "  Capping  Rhymes,"  and 
"Twenty  Questions."  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  them,  even  if  you  have  not 
played  them  in  years.  These  games  are 
just  as  entertaining  and  just  as  popular 
now  as  ever  they  were,  and  the  young 
people  of  this  generation  find  as  much 
pleasure  in  them  as  did  the  young  peo- 
ple of  a  generation  ago.  There  are  sev- 
eral variations  of  the  last  named,  of 
which  "Black  Art"  and  the  "Rival 
camps "  are  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing.  All  this  class  of  games  calls 
for  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  on 
various  subjects,  quickness  of  wit,  and 
cleverness  at  repartee,  which  make 
them  excellent  for  mental  discipline,  as 
well  as  capital  for  amusement. 

Tricks  of  illusion  are  simply  en- 
tertaining, and  are  easily  performed, 
needing  no  elaborate  paraphernalia, 
while  they  give  the  opportunity  for  a 
good  laugh.  In  the  same  category  as 
these  are  "catch  plays  and  parlor 
tricks,"  such  as  blowing  out  the  candle 
when  blindfolded,  pinning  on  Cinde- 
rella's slipper,  and  drawing  the  square 
and  diagonal  by  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

Music  in  which  all  may  join,  such  as 
singing  of  popular  songs,  college  songs, 
and  catchy  bits  from  the  latest  musical 
comedies,  dancing  the  old-fashioned 
contra  dances,  which  every  one  knows, 
or  the  amusing  cake  walk,  are  always 
good  things  with  which  to  wind  up  the 
evening's  fun  ;  for  they  all  resolve  them- 
selves, finally,  into  a  general  frolic  in 
which  every  one  bears  a  part. 

While  advocating  the  cultivation  of  a 
spirit  of  fun,  insisting  upon  it,  in  fact,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  serious 
things  are  to  be  laid  aside  and  life 
treated  as  a  joke.  By  no  means  is  this 
so.  But  life  must  not  be  all  lived  on  the 
serious  side :  it  must  be  illumined  by 
the  sunshine  of  pleasure,  and  work-days 
must  be  interspersed  with  play  hours, 
within  the  circle  of  the  home. 
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By  Emma  E.   Marean 


H,  oh,"  whispered  Molly  Stan- 
ton, rapturously,  when  she 
and  her  two  small  brothers 
had  been  excused  from  the  breakfast 
table,  and  stood  together  conspiring  out- 
side the  door.  "  Did  you  hear  her  say 
how  she  admired  those  pink  vases  Mad- 
ame Livingston  brought  home  from 
Europe  ?     Say,   did  you   hear  her  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Did  you  hear  her  ?  "  repeated 
Chris,  giving  an  ecstatic  skip. 

"  Now  we  needn't  bother  another 
minute  about  what  to  give  her  for  her 
birthday.  We  know  for  sure  that  she 
likes  pink  vases  ;  and  there  I've  looked 
every  day  for  a  week  at  that  pair  in 
Marston's  window,  but  I  wasn't  sure  till 
now." 

"  Do  you  suppose  we've  got  money 
enough  to  buy  them  ?  "  suggested  Con- 
rad, prudently,  though  evidently  unwilling 
to  cast  a  shade  over  the  general  re- 
joicing. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  very  best  of  it."  And 
Molly  drew  the  boys  away  from  the 
dining-room  door,  and  ventured  to  speak 
in  more  natural  tones.  "I  inquired  the 
price  yesterday ;  and  we  can  get  the  pair 
— the  pair,  mind  you  —  for  forty-nine 
cents,  probably  cut  down  from  fifty. 
And  we've  saved  up  sixty-two  altogether, 
so  that  we  can  buy  some  pinks,  or  maybe 
a  couple  of  roses,  to  go  with  them." 

"  I'll  get  up  early  Wednesday  morning 
and  go  out  for  the  roses  before  break- 
fast, so  as  to  be  sure  they  will  be  fresh," 
volunteered  Conrad. 

"That's  splendid,"  returned  Molly. 
"  Now  let's  go  down  and  look  at  the 
vases  again." 

So  the  children  hurried  off  to  school, 
and  stood  before  Marston's  window  with 
satisfaction  in  their  eyes.  "  They  are 
much,    much    bigger    than    those    little 


stingy  things  Madame  Livingston 
brought  home,"  said  Molly,  admiringly. 
"  And  she  had  to  pay  duty  on  hers.  I 
guess  she  didn't  know  she  could  get 
vases  like  these  at  Marston's  for  just 
forty-nine  cents.  I'll  buy  them  on  my 
way  home  from  school,  and  take  them 
up  to  Nora's  room  through  the  kitchen; 
so  mother  will  not  see  them.  She  might 
guess." 

About  two  hours  later  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  her  sister,  Nettie,  happened  to  go  by 
the  same  shop  window  on  their  way  to 
a  committee  meeting. 

"  Wait,  Elizabeth,"  said  Aunt  Nettie. 
"  See,  there  is  one  of  those  sandmills 
Conrad  and  Chris  were  talking  about 
the  other  day." 

"  Yes,"  answered  her  sister,  stopping. 
"  I  bought  one  the  other  day,  and  I  am 
waiting  for  the  first  rainy  Saturday  to 
bring  it  out.  Look  at  that  hideous  pair 
of  vases  next  to  it.     Pink,  too  !  " 

"  Mercy !  yes,  they  are  horrible.  I 
wonder  who  ever  buys  such  dreadful 
specimens." 

"I've  half  a  mind  to  buy  them  my- 
self," murmured  Mrs.  Stanton,  as  they 
turned  away,  "  and  take  them  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Ceramic  Club  as 
illustrious  examples  of  what  to  avoid." 

"  Do  !  "  approved  Aunt  Nettie,  with  a 
laugh  ;  and  they  hurried  along  to  their 
committee  meeting. 

Molly  stopped  at  Marston's  on  her 
way  home  from  school,  as  she  had 
planned ;  and,  for  fear  she  should  break 
the  lovely  treasures,  she  took  one  at  a 
time,  retracing  her  steps  with  joyful 
willingness  as  she  thought  of  her 
mother's  coming  delight.  Cook  Nora's 
admiration  was  unbounded,  as  she 
helped  Molly  conceal  them  in  her 
closet. 
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"  Sure,  they're  just  the  prettiest  things 
I  ever  saw  in  all  me  life,"  she  said,  as 
Molly  held  them  up  where  the  sunlight 
could  strike  full  on  them.  "  And  how 
nice  and  big  they  are,  for  forty- 
nine  cents.  It's  a  foine  birthday  your 
mother'll  be  havin'  the  day." 

That  evening  Molly  wrote  carefully 
the  note  of  presentation  :  — 

To  our  dear  Mother 
from  her  little  children 
Who  hope  she  will  have 
many  Happy  birthdays. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  children 
were  unusually  prompt  in  their  dressing. 
Conrad  had  plenty  of  time  to  run  out 
and  buy  the  roses,  pink,  to  match  the 
vases,  three  instead  of  two,  as  they  ex- 
pected ;  and,  when  his  mother  came  down 
stairs,  her  eyes  shone  as  she  looked  at 
the  sure  signs  that  her  birthday  had  not 
been  forgotten. 

"  You  blessed  dears  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  bent  over  the  roses  and  glanced 
at  the  packages  that  surrounded  her 
plate. 

"  Please  open  these  last,"  begged 
Conrad,  putting  his  hand  gently  on  the 
largest  package. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  echoed  Chris, 
"  open  ours  last."  While  Molly  sat 
in  dignified  silence,  but  with  dancing 
eyes. 

There  was  a  ring  from  papa,  a  pocket- 
book  from  Aunt  Nettie,  two  or  three 
other  trifles  from  other  friends  ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Stanton  began  to  untie  the  real 
present,  the  only  important  present  in 
the  children's  estimate, —  the  pink  vases. 

For  a  minute  every  one  waited  in 
silence.  Then  Mrs.  Stanton  set  forth 
the  pink  beauties  ;  and  a  general  murmur 
of  Ohs,  uttered  in  different  keys,  went 
round  the  table.  Then  Mrs.  Stanton 
read  the  note  aloud,  while  Molly  blushed 
with  delight  at  her  mother's  pleasure. 

"  To  think  you  gave  me  those  lovely, 
lovely  vases,  you  dear  children  !  "  And 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  kissed   each 


one.  "  I  shall  keep  those  lovely  vases 
as  long  as  I  live,  and  the  dear  little  note, 
too."  And  it  was  a  very  jolly  breakfast 
party,  while  the  vases  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  table  and  the  three  pink  roses 
drooped  their  heavy  heads  lovingly  over 
the  sides,  two  in  one  and  one  in  the 
other. 

After  the  children  had  gone  to  school, 
Aunt  Nettie  came  into  her  sister's  room 
and  began  to  laugh. 

"  Wasn't  it  funny  the  children  should 
have  chosen  those  horrible  vases  for 
your  birthday  present,  Elizabeth  ?  And 
you  the  president  of  the  Ceramic  Club  !  " 

"  Horrible  vases,  Nettie  ?  What  on 
earth  do  you  mean  ?  I  think  those 
vases  are  perfectly  lovely." 

Aunt  Nettie  stood  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. Then,  partially  recovering  her- 
self, she  went  on,  as  if  she  had  not  been 
interrupted :  "  If  you  could  only  use 
them  for  something,  they  might  get 
broken.  I  suppose  I  might  interfere  as 
an  accidental  providence.  Or  shall  you 
take  them  to  the  club  as  horrible  ex- 
amples ? " 

Mrs.  Stanton  spoke  to  her  young 
sister  rather  severely.  "  Nettie,  I  don't 
in  the  least  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  I  shall  keep  these  vases  in  the 
very  centre  of  my  cabinet,  where  nothing 
can  possibly  happen  to  them.  I  wouldn't 
let  them  be  broken  for  anything  !  " 

"Elizabeth  Stanton,  don't  you  know 
that  these  are  the  very  vases  you  called 
perfectly  hideous,  when  we  saw  them  the 
other  day  in  Marston's  window  ?  " 

Mrs.  Stanton  frowned,  and  then  re- 
plied indifferently  :  "  Did  I  really  ?  They 
do  not  look  at  all  the  same  to  me, —  not 
at  all.  I  cannot  think  these  are  the 
same.  If  so,  I  cannot  think  how  I 
could  possibly  have  been  so  stupid. 
These  are  very  pretty,  indeed.  I  like 
the  shape,  and  I  like  the  color.  I'd 
infinitely  rather  have  them  than  those 
Mrs.  Livingston  brought  home.  Why, 
the  idea  !  " 
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So  the  children  were  satisfied,  and 
Mrs.  Stanton  was  satisfied ;  and,  after 
Aunt  Nettie  had  laughed  a  little  to  her- 
self, she  concluded  that  she  was  satisfied, 


too.  And  to  this  clay  the  vases  occupy 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  cabinet  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  Stanton,  president  of  the  Ladies' 
Ceramic  Club. 


H 


Tea  Cosey  Tales 

By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Converse 


A !  Peanut-butter  sand- 
wiches. They  are  tasty," 
said  my  friend,  Dr.  A.,  the 
dental  surgeon,  as  he  ate  of  the  small 
triangle,  and  contemplated  the  little 
Love  astride  a  rose  on  my  best  Dresden 
teacup. 

"  Peanuts  are  excellent  for  the  system, 
if  we  only  masticate  them  well,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  and  I  think  you  mothers  are 
more  particular  in  teaching  your  children 
to  chew  their  food  thoroughly  and  in  the 
care  of  the  teeth  and  body  than  were 
the  mothers  twenty  years  ago. 

"  Still,"  he  went  on,  between  sips  of 
my  most  curious  formosa,—  made  yet 
more  curious  by  the  addition  of  a  mara- 
schino cherry  and  a  half  slice  of  lemon, 
— "  still  there  is  much  to  be  desired 
even  now  in  the  training  of  children. 
We  dentists  can  tell  many  things  about 
you  people,  when  we  inspect  your 
mouths. 

"  A  queer  example  of  training  came  to 
my  knowledge  yesterday,  of  which  I 
must  tell  you. 

"  My  old  friends,  General  and  Mrs.  Joe 
H.,  went  up  from  S —  a  few  days  ago 
to  spend  the  day  with  their  married* 
daughter,  Mrs.  Preble.  They  met  her 
at  the  door,  just  as  she  was  starting  to 
town  with  her  oldest  son,  a  boy  of  eight, 
who  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  general, 
and  is  his  namesake. 

"  '  Ho,  Ellie,  what's  the  matter  with  Jo- 
seph the  Second  ? '  "  he  asked. 

" '  He    had    the    toothache    all  night, 


father;  and  I've  coaxed  him  to  go  to 
Doctor  A.  with  me  to  have  the  tooth 
taken  out.'  " 

"  '  Oh,  dear  !  '  sighed  grandma,  '  I'm 
so  sorry  ?  It  will  hurt  him  so  much. 
Can't  something  else  be  done  ? ' 

"  '  Dr.  A.  is  pretty  rough  sometimes,' 
commented  grandpa.  '  Tell  you  what, 
Ellie,  we'll  take  the  little  chap  home 
with  us  for  a  day  or  two.  Maybe  he'll 
forget  all  about  his  tooth.  If  it  does 
ache,  we  can  take  him  to  old  Dr.  F. 
who  pulled  your  teeth  when  you  were 
little ;  and  he  won't  hurt.  The  boy 
shall  take  gas.     Poor  little  fellow  ! ' 

"  '  Besides,'  urged  grandma,  as  a  final 
clincher,  '  you  must  not  think  of  having 
the  tooth  out  now,  after  he  has  been 
awake  all  night  and  his  nerves  are 
strained.  The  tooth  doesn't  ache  now, 
does  it,  Sonny  ? ' 

" '  No,'  said  Sonny,  who  had  been 
listening  intently,  and  getting  new  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  tooth-pulling. 

"  '  There  ! '  exclaimed  grandma,  tri- 
umphantly. '  Now,  Ellie,  you  go  up- 
stairs and  pack  his  little  shirt-box,  and 
Joseph  the  Second  shall  not  know  any- 
thing about  teeth  or  dentists  for  some 
time.' 

':  Mother  Ellie  was  only  too  willing  to 
be  freed  from  care.  So  the  boy  was  soon 
in  the  train  for  S —  with  his  fond  grand- 
parents. 

"  He  had  a  glorious  time  all  day,  and 
so  did  the  general  and  his  wife ;  but  in 
the  cold  early  morning  hours  they  were 
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pattering  about  in  their  bed-slippers  and 
bath-robes,  trying  all  kinds  of  remedies 
to  allay  that  demon,  toothache.  Fi- 
nally, at  nearly  rising  time,  the  child  fell 
asleep,  listening  to  the  general's  hair- 
raising  stories  of  his  experiences  in 
Indian  raids. 

"  The  weary  old  people  got  an  hour's 
sleep  after  the  general  had  whispered  to 
his '  wife,  '  That  tooth  shall  come  out 
this  forenoon.' 

••  Well,  Mrs.  C,  they  got  the  boy 
down  to  Dr.  F.,  told  who  he  was,  and 
how  he  mustn't  hurt  the  poor  little 
fellow  any  more  than  he  could  help,  and 
couldn't  the  doctor  give  him  gas  ?  Yes, 
the  doctor  could,  and  got  his  machine 
to  working. 

"  Then  Joseph  H.,  Second,  stood  up 
straight,  said  he  wouldn't  have  that 
thing  —  referring  to  the  tube  —  in  his 
mouth.  Said  he  wouldn't  take  gas  un- 
less grandpa  took  it  first,  or  the  doctor. 
This  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  Remonstrances,  very  mild,  were  of 
no  avail,  nor  coaxings,  offers  of  gifts, 
etc.     No,  grandpa  must  have  gas   first. 

"  They  had  by  this  time  used  up  an 
hour  for  Dr.  F.,  who  courteously,  but 
firmly  told  them  to  go  to  another  den- 
tist. Whereupon  young  hopeful  said 
his  tooth  did  not  ache, —  why  need  he 
have  it  out  ? 

"  So  they  went  to  B —  gave  the  boy  a 
college  ice,  then  took  him  all  over  the 
toy  department,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  select  enough  things  to  make  five 
children  happy. 


"  The  rest  of  the  day  was  noisily  de- 
lightful or  delightfully  noisy,  if  you  like 
the  expression  better ;  and  all  hands  in 
the  General  H.  mansion  went  to  bed 
early  for  a  quiet  night.  But  at  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning  Joseph  H., 
Second,  was  executing  war-dances,  and 
the  fond  grandparents  were  struggling 
again  with  the  toothache  problem. 

"  Grandma  was  really  used  up  with  the 
young  cub's  wails  ;  and,  when  he  thrashed 
about,  to  the  great  danger  of  grandpa's 
vitals,  and  shouted,  '  O  you  awful  peo- 
ple, why  do  you  let  me  suffer  this  awful 
pain  ? '  the  dear  old  lady  wept. 

"  Bright  and  early  the  next  morning 
they  started  for  their  daughter's.  To 
have  Sonny  was  all  right ;  but  Sonny 
with  the  toothache  was  something  to 
be  hereafter  carefully  avoided. 

"So,"  continued  the  doctor,  "yester- 
day morning  he  was  brought  to  me. 
His  mother  had  a  little  difficulty-  in 
getting  him  to  sit  in  the  chair,  and  I 
expected  a  time  in  drawing  that  tooth. 
It  was  out  in  half  a  second,  and  there 
was  no  scene.  After  rinsing  his  mouth, 
the  little  chap  got  out  of  the  chair, 
straightened  himself,  looked  scornfully 
at  his  mother,  and  relieved  his  mind. 

"  <  Is  that  all  ?  '  he  exclaimed.  '  Well, 
I  think  you  and  grandpa  and  grandma 
were  the  mea?iest  things  to  let  me  suffer 
that  dreadful  toothache  just  for  fear  of 
that  little  tweak  ! ' 

"  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that, 
Mrs.  C.  ?  "  asked  Dr.  A.,  as  he  gave  me 
the  teacup. 


We  are  they  who  will  not  falter  — 

Many  swords  or  few  — 
Till  we  make  this  earth  the  altar 

Of  a  worship  new  ; 
We  are  they  who  will  not  take 

From  palace,  priest,  or  code 
A  meaner  law  than  Brotherhood 

A  lower  lord  than  God. 
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BY  all  means  have  a  small  kitchen. 
A  large  kitchen,  with  a  cellar 
door  at  one  side,  a  table  at 
another,  a  range  at  another,  and  the 
sink  at  still  another,  requires  too  much 
walking.  Time  is  consumed  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another  rather 
than  with  actual  work.  Have  your 
range  placed  in  a  light  and  conve- 
nient part  of  the  kitchen.  In  front 
have  a  good  sized  table,  containing 
drawers  and  spaces  underneath  for  keep- 
ing utensils,  one  portion  of  the  top  cov- 
ered with   zinc  and   the  other  half   left 


plain.  Have  underneath  the  top  a  bak- 
ing board,  which  you  can  easily  pull  out. 
The  sink  should  be  near  at  hand.  The 
pantry  may  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
kitchen,  and  be  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
a  barrel  of  flour,  a  small  pastry-table, 
and  a  convenient  arrangement  of  shelves. 
The  floor  may  be  of  hard  wood,  or  it  may 
be  covered  with  linoleum  or  oilcloth,  or 
the  ordinary  rubber  covering.  A  tile 
floor  is  exceedingly  handsome,  but  rather 
hard  on  the  feet,  making  small  rugs  or 
bits  of  carpet  a  necessity,  if  comfort  is  to 
be  considered. 
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N  Paris  wine  is  used  to  flavor  choc- 
olate prepared  for  a  beverage.  A 
very  little  sherry,  more  of  ordinary 
white  wine,  will  suffice. 

A  desirable  addition  to  chocolate  or 
rich  cocoa  is  some  fine  brandy  and  a 
little  vanilla  or  rose  extract ;  and,  if  you 
use  the  best  obtainable,  be  assured  it 
will  be  highly  commended. 

In  Mexico,  families,  in  ordering  their 
supply  of  chocolate,  specify  whether  it 
shall  be  flavored  with  cinnamon  or  not. 
It  is  liked  very  thick ;  and  mullers,  like 
the  old-fashioned  "  toddy-sticks,"  occa- 
sionally preserved  in  old-fashioned 
homes,  are  used  to  froth  it. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  that  little- 
known  book,  "  Fifty  Years  in  a  Mary- 
land Kitchen,"  for  a  rich  and  delicious 
chocolate  called 

Spanish   Receipt   from    the   Island 
of  St.  Thomas 
To    one    pound    of    chocolate     allow 
twenty-five  small  cups  of  milk.      Put  five 


teacups  of  water  on  to  boil.  Break  up 
the  chocolate  and  add  to  the  water. 
Add  a  small  piece  of  mace,  a  good  large 
piece  of  cinnamon,  five  cardamom  seeds, 
about  ten  cloves,  and  twenty  pounded 
almonds.  Stir  this  until  the  chocolate 
is  melted,  and  then  add  the  milk. 
Meantime  beat  light  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  with  enough  sugar  to  sweeten  the 
chocolate,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of 
rose-water.  Take  out  a  little  of  the 
chocolate  and  stir  with  the  eggs  and 
return  all  to  the  chocolate.  Keep  hot 
five  minutes,  and  it  is  done. 

Long  cooking  in  a  double-boiler  im- 
proves this ;  and,  as  this  recipe  is  for  a 
large  number,  if  your  guests  do  not 
come,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  hurt  by 
reheating.  If  you  have  no  rose-water, 
use  a  very  little  of  the  extract.  Al- 
though the  author  does  not  say  "  strain," 
this  is  necessary  to  remove  the  spices. 

In  preparing  the  above,  use  six  quarts  of 
milk,  two  quarts  of  water,  and  three  cups  of 
sugar.     This  quantity  will  serve  sixty. — Editor. 


What  have  we  Done  To-day 


We  shall  do  so  much  in  the  years  to  come ; 

But  what  have  we  done  to-day  ? 
We  shall  give  our  gold  in  a  princely  sum  ; 

But  what  did  we  give  to-day  ? 
We  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear, 
We  shall  plant  a  hope  in  the  place  of  fear, 
We  shall  speak  the  words  of  love  and  cheer 

But  what  did  we  speak  to-day  ? 


We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  after  while; 

But  what  have  we  been  to-day  ? 
We  shall  bring  each  lonely  life  a  smile ; 

But  what  have  we  brought  to-day? 
We  shall  give  to  truth  a  grander  birth, 
And  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth, 
We  shall  feed  the  hungering  souls  of  earth 

But  whom  have  we  fed  to-day  ? 


We  shall  reap  such  joys  in  the  by  and  by  ; 

But  what  have  we  sown  to-day  ? 
We  shall  build  us  mansions  in  the  sky ; 

But  what  have  we  built  to-day  ? 

From  "  In  Merry  Mood.'1'' 


All-day  Voices  in  the  City 

"  Man  made  the  city." —  Cowper. 


I  sat  me  down  some  lines  to  write, 

But  soon  was  in  a  mood  to  fight ; 

For  I  had  just  begun  my  song 

When  two  street -criers  came  along. 

Ugh  !     I  wished  the  fiends  to  throttle  : 

"  Ole-raigs  !     Ole-raigs  !     Eny-raigs-bottle  ?  " 

I  tried  again,  got  through  a  line, 

And  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  fine, — 

But  only  glimpse, —  for  I  was  then 

Made  crosser  than  a  brooding  hen  ! 

This  time  it  was  that  awful  sell  : 

"  Mac  Rell !    Mac  Rell !    Nice,  fresh  Mac  Rell  !  " 

I  waited  till  "  Mac  Rell "  got  by, 
Then,  feeling  vexed  enough  to  cry, 
Picked  up  again  my  pen  and  wit, 
And  started  in  to  make  a  hit, 
When  this  refrain  fell  on  my  ear : 
"  Be-nan-nays !       [Bananas]       Bye-be-nay-nays, 
hare  !  " 


I   thought  to  give  it  up  ;  but,  then, 
Ought  tongue  be  let  to  squelch  the  pen  ? 
No,  no  !     I  tried  the  thing  once  more  ; 
Alas  !  no  better  than  before. 
The  oily  tongue  that  filched  my  hope 
Came     on     the.    scene    with     "  Sope !       Sope 
Sope!" 

At  last  I  gave  up  all  control, 

With  bitter  feelings  in  my  soul. 

Ought  any  city  sell  the  right 

To  howl  the  streets  from  morn  till  night  ? 

Ought  citizens  be  robbed  their  peace 

By  traders  in  old  rags  and  grease  ? 

Ought  venders  be  allowed  to  yell 
Through  decent  streets,  like  imps  of  hell  ? 
Disturb  the  sick,  dispel  all  thought, 
Because  some  wares  are  sold  and  bought  ? 
Are  cities  truly  civilized, 
With  savagery  so  undisguised  ? 


Methinks  there  is  some  better  way 
Our  people  will  demand  some  day, — 
A  way  that  better  sense  will  suit, 
For  trade  in  rags  and  fish  and  fruit. 
"  Pray,  give  us  now,"  so  hosts  implore, 
"  Relief  from  this  tremendous  bore  !  " 

From  "  Hear,  then,  the  Verdict. 
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THE  CLASS  OF   1903 

THERE  are  forty  pupils  in  the  nor. 
mal  class  at  the  Boston  Cooking 
School.  The  session  has  opened  very 
pleasantly.  The  young  women  are  in 
earnest,  and  are  progressing  in  their  lect- 
ure and  class  work  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner  that  is  highly  commendable. 
The  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
normal  class  in  this  school  differs  from 
that  done  in  other  schools,  in  that  it  is 
original  and  eminently  practical.  The 
graduates  of  colleges  and  other  schools 
come  to  the  Boston  Cooking  School  to 
learn  how  to  cook.  The  school  is  not 
only  the  pioneer  in  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, but,  in  the  work  already  accom- 
plished, it  has  set  up  and  sustained  an 
unprecedented  and  unrivalled  standard 
of  excellence. 


SHIFTING    GROUND 

THE  following  item  from  the  Chicago 
Chronicle  discloses  at  once  the  weak 
spot  in  our  economic  system,  the  cause 
of  trusts,  strikes,  and  all  attendant 
evils :  — 

"  If  high  prices  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  promote  prosperity,  why  should  any- 
body object  to  the  conditions  which  now 
prevail  in  our  markets  ?  and,  in  particu- 
lar, why  should  the  politicians  and  the 
newspaper  editors,  who  have  advocated 
high  prices  for  many  years,  object  ? 

"  If  there  is  anything  in  the  Republican 
theory  of  government  which  its  advocates 
can  consistently  support,  there  ought  to 
be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
brethren  to  run  away  from  the  prevail- 
ing quotations  as  to  coal,  meat,  and  oil. 

"  Every  one  of  these  articles  is  pro- 
tected by  the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  was 
laid  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making 
prices  high. 

"It  would  simplify- matters  greatly,  if 
the  men  who  are  the  defenders  of  that 
tariff  and  the  system  which  it  represents 
would  be  honest  enough  to  stand  by 
their  guns." 


Editorials 
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When  will  the  people  learn  to  pursue 
a  course  that  pertains  to  the  good  of  all 
rather  than  to  the  "  pecuniary  gain  of 
protected  interests  ? 


DISTILLED    WATER 

WE  wonder  that  more  people  do  not 
use  distilled  drinking  water.  Pu- 
rity of  water  is  no  less  essential  to  good 
health  than  is  pure  food.  In  truth, 
more  disorders  arise  from  fault  in  case 
of  the  former  than  in  that  of  the  latter 
staple  of  diet.  In  town  and  country  a 
pure  water-supply  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  serious  import.  In 
some  localities  pure  water  costs  quite  as 
much  as  beer  ;  nor  is  it  often  entirely 
unaccountable  that  the  latter  article  is  so 
plentifully  used. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the 
impurities  of  water  may  be  evaded  or 
destroyed:  these  are  by  distillation,  fil- 
tration, and  heat.  A  good  safe  water 
filter  is  quite  expensive,  and  calls  for  no 
little  care  and  attention.  Without  vigi- 
lant watchfulness  the  results  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  reliable.  The  boiling  of  water 
kills  all  insidious  germ  life,  and  is  a  wise 
and  safe  precaution  :  it  is  also  simple  in 
its  application.  Heat  does  not,  however, 
remove  foreign  substances  from  water. 
This  is  not  only  an  objectionable  feature 
to  the  expedient,  but  one  that  renders 
boiled  water  more  or  less  repellent  to  the 
sensitive  taste. 

Distilled  water,  from  whatever  source  it 
is  derived,  is  absolutely  pure.  Besides, 
it  has  great  solvent  qualities,  and  hence 
is  potent  to  eliminate  waste  products 
from  the  system.  And,  in  matters  of 
hygiene,  elimination  is  no  less  important 
than  assimilation.  Physicians  now  rec- 
ognize the  fact ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  learning  to  prescribe  copious 
draughts  of  pure  water,  and  especially  of 
distilled  water,  as  the  best  of  remedial 
agents.  The  method  of  treatment  pur- 
sued at  water-cures  is  a  practice  of 
genuine  merit.     The  free  use  of  water 


daily    conduces    to  promote    health  and 
vigor. 

By  means  of  the  new  process  of  distil- 
lation, for  which  stills  of  several  designs 
are  made,  distilled  water,  pure  and  pal- 
atable, can  be  easily  provided  in  aver- 
age homes.  A  simple  utensil,  requiring 
little  attention  or  care,  is  set  on  the  back 
of  the  range  and  filled  with  water.  This 
is  the  still.  The  process  of  distillation 
goes  on  steadily,  while  the  resulting  prod- 
uct is  stored  in  sterilized  bottles  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place  for  use  as  desired. 
Need  one  be  reminded  that  fresh  air,  pure 
water,  and  wholesome  food  are  the  prime 
conditions  of  healthful  living  ? 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  READ? 
"  /^\F  making  many  books  there  is  no 

V^/end."  No  one  can  hope  to  read 
any  considerable  part  of  the  current  lit- 
erature of  the  day.  As  President  Eliot 
says,  we  are  wading  knee-deep  in  printed 
matter.  According  to  the  statements  of 
publishers  the  life  of  the  average  novel 
or  story-book  is  less  than  three  months, 
after  which  it  becomes  passe.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  "  What  shall  we  read  ?  "  actu- 
ally becomes,  of  necessity,  a  mere  matter 
of  selection  or  choice.  But  should  we  not 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  things,  and 
read  less  and  think  more  ?  i.e.,  cultivate 
independent  observation  instead  of  desul- 
tory reading. 

The  saying  is  trite  that  that  is  the  best 
book  which  incites  the  reader  to  the 
gravest  thought.  At  any  rate,  our  main 
purpose  in  reading  should  be  to  broaden 
the  outlook  on  life  and  its  meanings, —  to 
enlarge  our  own  vision  by  means  of  the 
thoughts  and  experience  of  others. 

But  recently  we  had  occasion  to  speak 
in  commendation  of  our  medical  journals 
as  being  worthy  of  perusal  in  the  house- 
hold. Now  we  are  just  as  confident  that 
a  place  should  be  found  in  every  home 
for  the  religious  journal.  As  a  rule, 
these  papers  are  ably  conducted,  and 
their  contents  are  clean  and  wholesome. 
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Apart  from  sectarianism,  we  find  in  the 
religious  press  more  topics  of  interest 
and  more  readable  matter  that  concerns 
life  and  well-being  than  are  to  be  found, 
in  the  same  space  at  least,  in  any  other 
class  of  publication.  Compared  with 
other  and  much  more  pretentious  period- 
icals, the  quality  of  the  religious  press  is 
only  enhanced  in  one*s  esteem.  Its  tone 
is  invariably  earnest,  helpful,  and  instruc- 
tive. Above  all.  it  discusses  subjects  of 
the  most  vital  concern  to  life  and  conduct. 
The  Advance,  the  Independent^  the  Out- 
look *  the  Congregationalist,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Register — others  might  be  men- 
tioned—  are  notable  representatives  of 
the  best  efforts  in  the  field  of  religious 
journalism.  The  influence  in  the  home 
of  a  journal  like  these  cannot  fail  to  be 
wholesome,  helpful,  and  inspiring. 

When  the  field  of  reading  is  fairly 
considered  and  the  question  of  worth 
arises,  the  religious  paper,  we  think, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable items  in  the  home  circle. 


MILITARY  TRAINING 

AS  a  hopeful  educational  sign,  we 
note  the  following  from  the  daily 
Herald  of  this  city.  '  Tech  men  have 
hopes  that  compulsory  military  drill  at 
the  Institute  is  seeing  its  last  year.  The 
students  claim,  it  is  said,  that  military 
drill  is  a  thing  of  the  past  at  most  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  that  nobody  ad- 
mits the  special  value  of  military  training 
to  the  Institute,  and,  above  all  things,  no- 
body claims,  or  ever  did  claim,  that  the 
subject  is  popular  either  with  the  stu- 
dents or  instructing  staff.' 

Can  any  one  rise  and  give  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  military  drill 
should  be  taught  in  any  of  our  public 
schools  or  general  institutions  of  learn- 
ing? In  this  progressive  age  are  mili- 
tary proclivities  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
youth  of  a  republic  ?  To  the  .thoughtful 
mind  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
these  questions.     The  fad  is  more  than 


useless.  It  should  be  dropped  sum- 
marily. The  glamour  that  was  once  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  soldier  is  rap- 
idly fading  away.  The  military  mien, 
especially  in  young  men,  is  no  longer  ad- 
mirable, as  far  as  our  educational  system, 
at  least,  is  concerned.  Let  us  turn  from 
the  East  and  the  past,  and  set  our  faces 
steadfast  toward  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
try and  peace.  Armies  and  navies  may 
still  be  among  the  necessary  evils  of  a 
social  state,  but  these  should  become 
more  and  more  defensive  rather  than  of- 
fensive in  character.  The  problems  to 
be  solved  in  the  future  are  those  of  an 
industrial  and  economic  nature.  The 
strength  of  the  nations  should  be  ex- 
pended in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 


The  Cooking- School  Magazine  stands 
for  economy  and  simplicity  in  home  life. 
It  aims  to  be  progressive  and  useful. 
Our  circulation  is  steadily  growing ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  we  desire  to  make  the 
pages  of  each  issue  of  greater  value  to 
our  readers.  New  features  are  in  prepa- 
ration for  future  numbers.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  gain  in  other  ways,  it  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  housekeeper,  who 
reads  the  magazine  intelligently,  did  not 
save  from  money  point  of  view  many 
times  the  price  of  subscription.  To  re- 
tain our  present  readers,  and  through 
them  extend  our  patronage,  is  our  prime 
ambition. 


"  In  business  it  is  the  men  and  women 
who  are  clear  and  cool-headed  that  suc- 
ceed. '  Speaking  without  thinking  is 
like  shooting  without  aiming,'  and  act- 
ing without  thinking  is  energy  uselessly 
thrown  away.  What  we  need  is  to 
think,  think,  think,  but  don't  dream." 


There  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion 
or  form  or  behavior  like  the  wish  to 
scatter  joy  and  not  pain  around  us. 

Emerson, 


After  Breakfast  Chat 

By  Kate  Gannett  Wells 


MRS.  KING,  dispenser  of  the 
canons  of  the  Smart  Set,  yet 
duly  observant  of  church  ordi- 
nances, lingered  over  her  luxurious  break- 
fast table  one  Sunday  morning,  trying  to 
make  her  guest,  Mrs.  Smith,  feel  at  home 
and  gossipy. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Smith  had  an- 
noyed her  by  bringing  to  the  table  a 
package  of  grape-nut  food,  to  which  diet 
she  confined  herself.  All  the  same,  it 
was  a  reflection  upon  the  hospitality  of 
her  hostess,  though  done  with  such  an  air 
of  comradeship  that  Mrs.  King  knew  not 
how  to  take  it.  So  she  sought  refuge  in 
outlining  plans  for  the  day,  the  drive  to 
church,  the  lunch  party,  and  the  high 
tea. 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  have  any 
Sunday  to  yourself  ?  "  interrupted  Mrs. 
Smith. 

"  I  don't ;  for,  though  the  extras  are 
prepared  the  day  before,  and  each  maid 
has  half  the  day  to  herself,  I  just  long 
for  the  old  Sunday  afternoon,  when  my 
husband  and  I  were  alone,  before  we 
took  up  entertaining.  Sometimes  we 
dine  at  a  hotel  Sunday  evening,  which 
is  quite  the  fashion  now,  and  that  gives 
my  own  maids  more  leisure ;  yet  I  don't 
like  these  Sunday  hotel  dinner  parties. 
They  are  not  exactly  sacrilegious,  but 
they  are  not  spiritually-minded." 

"  It  is  all  wrong,"  answered  her  guest. 
"  It  is  the  spirit  of  Sunday  we  are  killing 
by  our  lavish  ways  of  doing  things  that 
day.  Two  years  ago  we  vowed,  as  a 
family,  that  baked  beans,  cold  corned 
beef,  and  preserves  should  constitute  our 
lunch,  that  we  would  never  have  but 
three   courses   at   dinner,  and   that  the 


afternoon  should  be  given  to  one's  self, 
to  keep  company  with  one's  self.  Even 
the  dinner  dishes  are  merely  put  in  soak 
over  night,  so  at  bed-time  the  maids  and 
we  ourselves  are  rested  or  sanctified, 
whichever  word  you  like  best." 

"  I  should  not  dare  to  try  it.  I  should 
lose  my  hold  on  society." 

"  You  will  lose  your  hold  on  both 
heaven  and  health  if  you  don't." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  Sunday  golf  and 
such  things?  "  asked  Mrs.  King. 

"  Yes,  if  one  goes  to  church  first  and 
does  not  have  a  caddy.  It's  society  that 
must  show  how  to  keep  Sunday  by  pay- 
ing rightful  clues  alike  to  church,  health, 
and  labor.  Moderation  and  simplicity 
can  put  those  three  factors  in  just  rela- 
tion to  each  other." 

"  Then  you  would  not  wear  low  neck 
at  a  Sunday  dinner  ?  " 

"  No,  I  wouldn't,  and  I  wouldn't  get 
out  my  best  china  and  silver;  but  I'd 
have  my  best  friends  Sunday,  and  my 
acquaintances  week-days.  There  is 
something  else  still  which  puzzles  me 
as  much  as  your  Sunday  ways.  You 
know  I  have  just  been  in  Boston  for  a 
week,  where  I  went  to  a  '  social  lecture,' 
a  '  parlor  economic,'  and  two  afternoon 
teas,  with  a  subject  attached, —  topic 
written  out  on  the  card  of  invitation. 
Never  before  had  I  heard  so  many  long 
words  nor  so  many  new  names  for  old 
homespun  ideas.  Is  that  your  way  of 
having  a  good  time  and  being  fashion- 
able, also  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  don't  know  the  new 
educational  —  slang,  I  call  it,  you  are 
not  credited  with  having  brains.  Even 
the  children  talk  about  concepts  and  get 
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them  mixed  up  with  contents,  and  pride 
themselves  upon  being  smart  enough  to 
be  analyzed.  In  the  old  days  we  used 
to  bring  children's  minds  up  to  ours. 
Now  we  dive  down  to  theirs,  pick  out 
the  contents  and  tabulate  them.  Fifty 
per  cent.,  somewhere,  had  no  idea  of  a 
forest ;  some  German  child  thought  a 
beer  garden  was  one  of  the  qualities  of  a 
mountain,  because  in  her  own  country  a 
beer  garden  was  on  top  of  a  hill :  and 
another  child  thought  the  Crimea  was  a 
place  where  people  were  cremated.  Of 
course,  girls  have  more  ideas  about  home 
and  family  and  the  weather  and  space 
than  boys,  who  conceive  better  of  num- 
bers :  but  any  mother  knows  such  differ 
ences  between  boys  and  girls. 

••  At  one  of  those  meetings.'"  continued 
Mrs.  Smith.  u  a  lady  said  boys  knew  most 
about  religious  ideas,  and  girls  about 
fairy  stories,  giving  numbers  to  prove 
what  you  and  I  know  isn't  true:  also, 
that  the  tale  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
which  meant  the  coming  of  spring,  was 
not  so  understood  by  most  children,  and 
that  parents  ought  to  study  practical 
psychology.  And  then  she  sat  down 
heavily  :  and  I  got  up  and  repeated  the 
old  rhyme  about  little  girls'  and  boys' 
pockets,  and  there  was  an  awful  hush 
and  then  a  snicker.  It  wasn't  very 
polite." 

"  You  should  have  waited '  till  they 
began  on  educational  pathology.  That's 
when  you  divide  children  into  normals 
and  abnormals  and  keep  on  subdivid- 
ing, and  then  set  up  a  plan  like  the 
George  Junior  Republic  or  the  Farm 
School  in  Boston  Harbor. ;  a  government 
of  boys,  by  boys,  for  boys,"  making  use 
of  Lincoln's  phrase.  Why.  a  public  play- 
ground even  is  a  systematized  effort  in 
educational  pathology.  All  the  •  fun  is 
taken  out  of  helping,  when  such  a  term  is 
used." 

11  There's  a  worse  one."  sympathized 
Mrs.  Smith.  "  At  the  parlor  economic 
thev  talked  of  the  waste  of  ideas  and  of 


the  conscious  struggle  of  the  concepts  to 
gain  possession  of  the  consciousness, 
when  a  woman  murmured.  '  Herbartian 
psychology,"  and  another  whispered,  '  In- 
hibition.' '  It  is  not  either.'  said  I.  '  It  is 
just  being  in  such  a  hum-  and  muddle 
that  one  idea  drives  out  another  before 
either  has  had  time  to  get  itself  fixed  in 
the  mind.'  And  then  I  subsided,  until 
they  began  on  waste  in  athletics,  when  I 
roused  myself,  as  my  boys  are  champions 
in  one  contest  or  another." 

M  Why  can't  women  use  simple  terms, 
even  if  scientists  can't  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
King.  "  Just  look  at  the  improvements 
in  menus ;  yet  the  receipts  for  preparing 
the  foods  are  given  in  short,  easy  words, 
just  as  they  were  years  ago.  But  what 
is  it  about  athletics  ?  '* 

••  Really,  it  was  very  depressing. 
There  is  my  boy,  with  his  hundred  medals 
and  forty  cups  for  his  high  jump.  And  he 
may  die  because  of  them.  For  the  new 
theory  is  that,  if  one  is  strong  in  any  one 
particular  muscular  exercise,  then  he  is 
correspondingly  weak  in  heart  and  lungs. 
It  is  fearful  to  be  a  mother  and  not  know 
how  to  distribute  the  physical  energy 
of  one's  children  over  their  activities. 
Then  the  president  told  of  Mosso,  who 
climbed  Mt.  Blanc  ever  so  many  times, 
only  to  be  so  tired  when  he  reached  the 
top  that  he  could  not  remember  the  view 
from  it.  But,  when  somebody  else  said 
that  great  cold  caused  intellectual  leth- 
argy and  made  one  sleepy,  I  glanced 
round  the  parlor,  and  half  the  people 
looked  sleepy.  I  don't  believe  it  was 
because  there  is  no  coal  this  winter,  but 
because  folks  cannot  digest  too  many 
new  ideas.  It  was  upsetting,  also,  to 
hear  that  literary  persons  have  a  stronger 
hand-clasp  than  day-laborers,  as  physical 
strength  depends  also  on  the  strength  of 
one's  brain.  All  the  writers  I  know 
shake  hands  flabbily." 

"  There's  an  argument,'' rejoined- Mrs. 
King.  %<  for  the  eight-hour  day,  only  a 
C  ■:tiiiued  on  page  324.) 
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IN  all  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  When  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  level  spoonful  of  such 
material. 


White  Soup  Stock 
Select  meat  that  is  much  fresher  than 
for  roasting.  Cut  the  meat  in  four 
pounds  of  veal,  about  one-fourth  of 
which  is  bone,  into  several  pieces.  Put 
the  whole  into  the  soup  kettle,  add  two 
quarts  of  cold  water,  and  heat,  gradually, 
to  the  boiling-point.  Let  simmer  three 
or  four  hours,  then  add  a  teaspoonful 
and  a  half  of  salt,  eight  or  ten  pepper- 
corns or  a  part  of  a  sweet  red-pepper 
pod,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  three  or  four 
cloves,  half  a  bay  leaf,  a  teaspoonful  and 
a  half  of  sweet  herbs,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  each,  of  chopped  celery  and 
onion.  Continue  the  cooking  until  the 
meat  is  tender.  Remove  the  meat  for 
use  in  hash  or  other  made  dishes,  and 
strain  off  the  broth.  There  should  be 
three  pints  or  a  little  less  of  broth.  If 
there  be  more,  let  simmer  until  reduced 
to  that  quantity.     A  fowl  cooked  in  the 


broth  will  make  the  broth  much  richer. 
It  will  be  no  detriment  to  the  fowl  to  be 
thus  cooked. 

White  Soup  with  Celery  Garnish 

Remove  the  fat  from  three  pints  of 
white  stock.  Cream  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  work  into  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cornstarch.  Dilute,  grad- 
ually, with  hot  stock,  and,  when  thin  and 
smooth,  cook  in  the  rest  of  the  stock 
ten  minutes.  Add  a  cup  of  cream,  if 
at  hand,  and  half  a  cup  of  white  celery 
leaves,  cut  in  small  squares,  or  white 
celery  stalks,  cut  in  quarter-inch  slices,, 
blanched  and  cooked  in  broth  until 
tender.  Half  a  cup  of  canned  peas  or 
string  beans,  cut  in  small  bits,  may  re- 
place the  celery.  The  soup  may  be 
thickened  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
rice  or  tapioca,  or  all  thickening  may  be 
omitted. 
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Cream   of  Clam   Soup 
Chop  one  quart  of  shelled  and  drained 
clams.     Add  the  elam  liquor,  and  bring 


is  given  on  page  261  of  the  January 
number  of  the  magazine.  Substitute 
lobster  meat  for  the  fish  mentioned  in 
the  recipe,  and  dispense  with  theoyste 
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slowly  to  the  boiling-point.  Then  strain 
through  a  cheese-cloth.  Melt  one-third 
a  cup  of  butter  C  :k  in  this  one-third 
a  cup  of  flour,  and  dilute,  gradually,  with 
a  little  of  the  cool  clam  liquor.  T1 
the  mixture  is  smooth  and  at  the  boiling- 
point,  add  to  the  rest  of  the  clam 
liquor,  with  one  quart  of  milk,  scalded 
with  a  slice  or  two  of  onion,  a  stalk  of 
celery  or  half  a  cup  of  celery  leaves,  and 
two  sprigs  of  parsley.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Remove  the  vege- 
tables from  the  milk  before  adding  it  to 
the  soup.  Lobster  quenelles  are  a  good 
_garnish  for  this  soup,  a  recipe  for  which 


Fillet  of  Beef, 
French  Style 
Select  a  fillet 
from  the  rump, 
weighing  about 
three  pounds.  Trim 
neatly,  and  tie  into 
compact  shape.  Put 
three-fourths  a  cup 
of  clarified  butter  in 
a  flat  saucepan  tor 
use  clarified  cod  fat 
and  butter  mixed  .  When  the  butter  is 
hot.  put  in  the  meat,  season  with  salt, 
and  turn  constandy  over  a  hot  fire  until 
browned  on  all  sides.  Remove  the  pan 
to  a  cooler  part  of  the  range,  cover,  and 
cook  thirty  minutes,  turning  the  meat 
The  fillet  should  be 
rare.  Remove  to  a  hot  platter.  Pour 
off  the  butter,  leaving  about  a  table- 
spoonful  in  the  pan.  Add  to  this  half  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  and.  when  blended 
with  the  butter,  stir  in.  gradually,  a  cup 
of  rich  beef  stock.  Let  simmer  five 
minutes.  Then  add  salt  as  needed  and 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.     P'resh  mush- 
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rooms,  sauted  in  butter,  then  simmered 
in  the  sauce,  are  an  improvement  to  the 
dish.  Cooked  in  this  way,  the  fillet  has 
a  flavor  differing  entirely  from  that  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  bacon  or  salt  pork. 


with  buttered  cracker  crumbs  mixed 
with  Parmesan  cheese.  Set  into  the 
oven  to  brown  the  crumbs.  Make  the 
cover  hot,  put  it  in  place,  and  serve  at 
once. 


Sweet  Potatoes  en  Casserole 


Sweet    Potatoes  en   Casserole 
Put  one-third  a  cup  of  butter  and  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  brown   or  maple  sugar 

into  a   flat-bottomed    casserole,   and   set 

into  the  oven  to  melt  the  butter.     Lay 

in    raw   sweet   potatoes,    pared   and   cut 

in  halves  lengthwise, 

to  cover  the  bottom. 

Season  with  salt,  and 

cover  not  very  closely 

with  another  layer  of 

potatoes.     Pour  in 

half  a  cup  of  boiling 

water.       Cover,    and 

set  into  a  hot  oven. 

When  the  lower  layer 

is  tender,   raise   this 

to  the  top  of  the  dish, 

and    let    the    upper 

layer  cook  in  the  syrup 

casserole. 


Duchess  Potato 
To  a  quart  of  boiled  potato,  pressed 
through  a  ricer,  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  beaten 
yolks  of  tive  eggs,  and  about  half  a  cup 
of  hot  cream  or  milk.     More  salt  will  be 


Oysters     en     Casserole    (to    serve 

Twelve) 

Butter    a    casserole,    then    line    with 

duchess  potato  mixture.     Fill  the  centre 

with    oysters,  poulette    style,  and   cover 


Paper  Bon  Bon  Boxes  for  the  14th  and  22nd  of  February 

Serve  in  the  needed,  if  the  potatoes  were  not  boiled 
in  salted  water.  The  mixture  should  be 
firm  rather  than  soft. 


Oysters,   Poulette   Style 
Let    three    pints    of  oysters,  carefully 
washed,  bits  of  shell  removed,  be  heated 
quickly  to  the  boiling-point  in  their  own 
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liquor,  that  has  been  strained  through  a 
cheese  cloth.  Drain,  and  cover  to  keep 
hot.  Melt  one-third  a  cup  of  butter. 
Cook  in  this   one-third  a  cup    of    flour, 


Cut  Glass  Berry  Dish,  Colonial  Stvle 

half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
celery  salt,  and  a  little  paprika.  When 
frothy,  add  gradually  one  cup,  each,  of 
the  oyster  liquor,  well-reduced  chicken 
stock,  and  cream.  Let  boil  three  or  four 
minutes,  then  add  the  oysters,  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon,  and  finish  as  above. 

Rechauffee  of  Finnan   Haddie 
Steam  a  finnan  haddie,  or  let  simmer, 
covered,  on  the  back  of   the  range,  with 
water    to    cover,   about  twenty  minutes. 


Remove  from  the  fire  and  free  the  flakes 

from  skin  and  bone,  season  with  paprika 

and  set  aside  until  ready  to  serve.     For 

a  generous  pint   of    flaked  fish  make  a 

pint  of  white   sauce.      Add  the    fish, 

and    serve    when    hot.      Or    scald    a 

pint  of  cream  over  hot  water,  add  the 

fish,  and,  when  hot,  stir  in  the  beaten 

yolks  of  two  ggs. 

Chicken    en    Casserole,    Hunga- 
rian  Style 
Disjoint  a  plump  chicken.     Butter 
the  bottom  of    a   casserole,   put  in   a 
layer   of    chicken,   and    sprinkle   with 
salt  and  paprika.     Peel  a  lemon,  cut 
in    very    thin     slices,    removing    the 
seeds.     Lay  a  part  of  the  slices  over 
the    chicken,   then    add   part  of    a    pint 
of  sour  cream,  to  which  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour  mixed  with  cream  to  pour 
have   been   added.     Then   add   the  rest 
of  the  chicken,  seasoning  with  salt  and 
paprika,    the    lemon    slices    above,    and 
the  rest   of  the  cream.      Dot   with   bits 
of  butter,  cover,  and  cook  in  the  oven 
one  hour. 

Ragout  of  Mutton    and    Potatoes 
Take  the  fat  and  skin  from  a  breast 


Cut  Glass  Apollinaris  and  Water  Tumblers 

Colonial  Goblet,  Ashburton  Style 

Colonial  Goblet  over  ioo  Years  Old 
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of  mutton.  Cut  the  mutton  into  small 
square  pieces.  Saute'  in  hot  bacon  or 
salt-pork  fat  until  well  browned.  Cook  at 
the  same  time  two  small  onions,  cut  in 
slices.  Do  not  have  too  much  fat  in 
the  pan  :  less  than  one-fourth  a  cup  will 
be  enough.  Sprinkle  in  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  flour,  stir  until  it  is  blended  with 
the  fat,  then  gradually  stir  in  water  to 
cover  the  meat.  Stir  until  the  boiling- 
point  is  reached,  then  add  a  bay  leaf, 
one  or  two  cloves,  and  a  bit  of  thyme, 
tied  in  a  sprig  of  parsley,  salt  and  pep- 
per. Half  a  dozen  dried  mushroons 
soaked  in  cold  water,  a  few  mushroom 
peelings,  or  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  will  improve  the 
dish.  Let  cook  an  hour  and  a  half, 
then  add  raw  potatoes,  cut  in  slices, 
and  let  simmer  until  the  potatoes  are 
tender. 

Cabbage  Salad 

Let  such  portion  of  a  head  of  cabbage  as 
is  needed  stand  in  cold  water  half  an  hour 
or  more  to  become  crisp.  Drain,  and 
cut  in  very  fine  shreds.  Dry  on  a  clean 
cloth.  When  ready  to  serve,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly, 
then  mix  again  with  a  boiled  dressing. 
The  quantity  of  dressing  given  below 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  generous  pint  of 
cabbage. 

Boiled  Salad   Dressing 

Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  mixed  for  the 
table  (scant  measure),  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt.  When  blended,  stir  in  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Add  also  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Stir,  and  cook 
over  hot  water  until  the  mixture  is  thick 
and  smooth. 


teaspoonful  of  salt  together  through  a 
sieve.  Add  one  cup  of  mashed  potato, 
and  work  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter. 
Beat  an  egg,  dilute  with  three-fourths  a 
cup  of  rich  milk,  and  stir  gradually  into 
the  tiour  and  potato  mixture,  adding 
more  milk,  if  needed,  to  form  a  soft 
dough.  Turn  on  to  a  floured  board,  and 
pat  into  a  sheet  with  a  rolling-pin.  Cut 
into  rounds,  and  bake  about  twenty  min- 
utes. 

Corn  Bread,  Country  Style 
Sift  together  a  scant  cup  of  Indian 
meal,  one-third  a  cup  of  flour,  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Beat 
one  egg.     Add  a  cup  of  thick  sour  cream, 


Potato   Cakes 

Pass  one  pint  of  flour,  four  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and   half  a 


Cut  Glass  Candlestick,  Colonial  Styl< 
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and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredients.  Bake 
in  a  shallow  pan,  buttered,  about  twenty- 
five  minutes.      Cut  in  squares  to  serve. 

Steamed  Apple   Dumplings 
Fill     buttered     earthen     cups     (agate 


Bar-le-Duc  Currants  and  Cream  Cheese 


ware  dishes  are  preferable)  with  sliced 
apples.  Sprinkle  the  apples  with  salt, 
and  pour  in  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  water.  From  a  sheet  of  biscuit  or 
Parker  House-roll  dough,  ready  for 
shaping,  cut  out  some  rounds  not  quite 
as  large  as  the  top  of  the  cups.  Cut  each 
round  into  quarters,  or  score  without 
cutting  quite  through  the  dough.  Place 
these  upon  the  top  of  the  apples  in  the 
cups,  and  let   stand   until    the  dough  is 


Steamed  Apple  Dumplings 


nearly  doubled  in  bulk.  Then  set  over 
boiling  water  in  a  steam  kettle,  and  let 
steam  about  one  hour  and  a  half.  Serve, 
turned  from  the  cups,  with  hard  sauce, 
or  with  butter  and  maple,  or  common 
sugar,  syrup. 

Prune  Pie,  Eng- 
lish  Style 

Cook  half  a  pound 
of  prunes,  that  have 
been  left  standing 
in  cold  water  over 
night,  until  the  skin 
is  tender.  Press 
through  a  sieve, 
thus  removing  the 
stones.  Add  a  cup 
of  pared  apples, 
chopped  fine,  the 
reduced  liquid  in 
which  the  prunes  were  cooked,  a  gen- 
erous half-cup  of  sugar,  a  grating  of 
orange  or  lemon  rind,  or  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  candied  peel,  chopped  fine,  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  thor- 
oughly, and  turn  into  a  pie-plate  lined 
with  pastry.  Dot  here  and  there  with 
bits  of  butter,  cover  with  pastry,  and 
bake  between  thirty  and  forty  minutes. 
Serve,  hot  or  cold,  with  cream  and 
sugar. 


Cheese      Pie     or 
Tartlets 

Mix  a  cup  and 
a  half  of  cottage 
cheese,  a  grating 
of  nutmeg,  three 
beaten  eggs,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Then  stir  in,  grad- 
ually, one  cup  and 
three-fourths  of 
sweet  cream.  Bake 
on  a  pie-plate  or 
in  small  tartlet 
moulds,   lined   with. 
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rich  pastry,  until  the  centre  is  firm. 
Serve  with  the  dish  Bar-le-Duc  currants, 
preserved  strawberries  or  marmalade, 
or  maraschino  cherries.  A  spoonful  of 
the  preserve,  or  three  cherries,  may  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  each  portion,  or 
these  may  be  passed  separately. 

Pineapple  Souffle 
Cream  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter,  add  gradually 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  stir  into  one  cup  of  hot 
grated  pineapple.  Stir  and 
cook  over  hot  water  five 
minutes  after  the  mixture 
has  thickened,  then  add  a 
few  grains  of  salt,  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  beaten 
light.  Lastly,  fold  in  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  beaten 
dry.  Turn  into  a  buttered 
baking-dish,  in  which  there  is  room  for 
the  souffle  to  rise,  and  bake  about 
twenty-five  minutes.     Serve  at  once  with 

Orange   Sabayon   Sauce 

(From  "Practical  Cooking  and  Serving") 
In  the  upper  part  of  a  double  boiler 
cream     one-fourth     a     cup    of     butter. 


Add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one  at 
a  time,  and  beat  in  thoroughly.  Then 
add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar,  and, 
when  well  blended,  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream,  and  cook  over  hot  water, 
stirring  constantly.  When  thickened 
slightly,  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  orange 


Cakes  decorated  with  Sliced  Candied  Cherries 


Cheese  Tartlets  with  Cherries 

juice    and    one    teaspoonful    of    lemon 
juice. 

Mock   Mince   Pie 
Seed    one    cup    of    raisins,  and    chop 
them    fine.      Add  four    crackers,  rolled 
fine,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  and  a 
half  of  sugar,  one  half  a  cup  of  vinegar 
from  the  spiced  sweet  pickle 
jar    (peach   or   pear    pickle), 
half  a  cup  of  melted  butter, 
and  two  beaten  eggs.      Addi- 
tional   spice    and    salt    will 
probably    be   needed.     Bake 
with  two  crusts.     This  quan- 
tity will  make  two  small  pies. 

Grape-fruit  Jelly 
Soak  one  ounce  (half  a 
package)  of  gelatine  in  half 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  until 
the  water  is  absorbed  by  the 
gelatine.  Add  one  cup  of 
boiling  water,  three-fourths  a 
cup  of  sugar,  and  the  juice 
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of  a  lemon.  Strain,  and,  when  cold, 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  wine 
and  one  cup  and  three-fourths  of  grape- 
fruit juice.  To  extract  the  juice,  cut 
the  fruit  in  halves  and  press  the  halves 
over  a  glass  lemon-squeezer.  Pieces  of 
the  pulp  taken  out  with  a  spoon  may  be 
moulded  in  the  jelly. 

Plain  Fruit  Cake 
Cream  one  cup  of  butter.     Add,  grad- 
ually, two  cups  of  sugar,  then  the  beaten 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  and,  alternately,  one 
cup  of   milk  and  three  cups  and  three- 


oven,  with  fine   granulated   sugar.     The 
cake  in  the  illustration  was  iced  with 

Confectioner's  Caramel  Icing 
Cook  half  a  cup  of  sugar  to  a  caramel. 
Add  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  stir 
until  dissolved,  then  cook  four  or  five  min- 
utes. Add  sifted  confectioner's  sugar, 
a  few  drops  of  almond  extract,  three  or 
four  times  as  many  drops  of  vanilla  ex- 
tract, and  boiling  water,  if  needed,  to 
make  an  icing  of  a  consistency  to  spread, 
and  also  remain  upon  the  cake.  This 
gives    a    particularly    well-tasting    icing, 


Cake  decorated  with  Ornamental  Icing 


fourths  of  flour,  sifted  with  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  four  level  teaspoonfuls 
of  cream  of  tartar  (or  six  level  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking-powder),  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  and  a  half  of  mace.  Beat  thor- 
oughly. Then  beat  in  the  whites  of  five 
eggs,  beaten  dry.  and,  lastly,  two  cups 
of  sultana  raisins  or  one  cup,  each,  of 
currants  and  raisins,  dredged  with  eon- 
fourth  a  cup  of  flour  (scant  measure). 
If  baked  in  a  deep  pan,  the  cake  will 
need  be  in  the  oven  between  an  hour 
and  one-fourth  and  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Less  time  is  required,  if  baked  in  a 
shallow  pan.  If  the  cake  is  not  to  be 
iced,  dredge  the  top.  when  ready  for  the 


that     will     remain     several     days     soft 
enough   for    cutting. 

Decorating  a  Cake  with   Orna- 
mental  Icing 

To  decorate  a  cake  with  ornamental 
icing,  cones  made  of  paper  may  be  used  ; 
but,  as  the  paper  softens  very  quickly, 
metal  tubes  are  preferable.  In  the  dia- 
gram, illustrations  of  various  shapes  of 
tubes  are  given.  These  are  finished  with 
grooves,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to 
screw  each,  as  needed,  upon  a  threaded 
ring,  which  fits  into  the  small  end  of  the 
pastry  bag.  In  this  way,  without  remov- 
ing the  icing  from  the  bag,  tubes  of  differ- 
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ent  designs  may  be  used.  A  recipe  for 
ornamental  icing  was  given  on  page  268 
of  the  January  issue.  About  a  pound  of 
sugar  is  required  for  the  whites  of  four 
eggs.  In  order  that  the  icing  may  flow 
through  the  tubes  well  'and  keep  its 
shape,  the  beating  must  not  be  stinted, 
as  this  toughens  as  well  as  thickens  the 
mixture.  The  cake  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration had  been  decorated  in  better 
taste,  if  "  leaves "   had    not   been    used 


upon  the  top,  and  the  dots  and  stars 
had  been  combined,  as  upon  the  sides. 
If  leaves  be  used  upon  the  top,  let  them 
be  included,  also,  in  the  decoration  of  the 
sides.  The  dots  and  lines,  in  the  cake 
decoration,  were  made  with  a  tube 
shaped  like  K,  the  stars  with  a  tube 
like  L,  and  the  leaf  with  I.  The  order 
in  which  the  decorations  are  put  on 
needs  be  noted,  the  part  that  overlaps 
another,  of  course,  being  put  on  last. 
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From  C.  H.  King's  Cakes,  "  Cake  Decorations  and  Desserts'' 


Seasonable   Menus  for   February 

"ilHost  people  mistake  the  Doctrine  of  uartetrj  in  their  mooe  of  lirjing.    Crjeo  habe  great  barietg  at 
trje  same  meals,  ano  great  sameness  at  Different  meals." 


breakfast 

Fried  Oysters.     Pickles. 

Quaker  Oat  Muffins. 

Coffee. 

Dinner 

Cream-of-Lima  Bean  Soup. 

Rump  Fillet  of  Beef  with  Bacon. 

Potato  Bow  Knots. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches. 

Celery-and-Nut  Salad. 

Cornstarch  Pudding  with  Figs,  Cream. 

Coffee. 

Supper 

Tomato  Rabbit.     Man-Olas. 

Jellied  Apples,  Cream. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


tRreakfast 

Malta  Ceres,  Cream. 

Finnan  Haddie  Rechauffee. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

Corn  Bread,  Country  Style.    Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Ham  Timbales. 

Cole  Slaw,  Boiled  Dressing. 

Yeast  Rolls,  Reheated.     Sliced  Oranges. 

Coffee. 

Dinner 

Hamburg  Steak.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Cauliflower,  Tomato  Sauce 

Apple  Dumplings.     Sponge  Cake. 

Tea. 


Jell-o. 


a 
m 

en 
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'Breakfast 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food. 

Dried  Peaches,  Stewed. 

Broiled  Ham.     Potatoes  in  Milk. 

Doughnuts.     Cocoa. 

Luncheon 

Dried  Lima  Beans,  Buttered. 

Tomatoes  Escalloped  with  Cheese. 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 

Tea. 

cDinner 

Cold  Fillet  of  Beef.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Macaroni  in  Cream  Sauce  with  Cheese. 

Cabbage  Salad. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding.     Cookies. 

Coffee. 


breakfast 
Old  Grist-mill  Toasted  Wheat,  Cream. 

Ham  and  Potato  Balls.     Pickles. 
Hecker's  Buckwheat  in  Griddle  Cakes, 

Caramel  Syrup.     Cereal  Coffee. 

'Dinner 

Bouillon  from  Beef  Extract. 

Corned  Beef.     Boiled  Potatoes. 

Boiled  Cabbage. 
Coffee  Jelly,  Whipped  Cream. 

Supper 

Turkish  Pilaf. 

Ham  Sandwiches.     Sliced  Oranges. 

Cookies.     Cocoa. 


'Breakfast 

breakfast 

Gluten  Grits. 

Hominy,  Milk. 

Baked  Apples  Stuffed  with  Dates. 

Eggs  in  the  Shell. 

Cold  Boiled  Ham,  Sliced  Thin. 

Zwiebach. 

Stewed  Potatoes. 

Cocoa. 

> 
< 

White  Mountain  Muffins.     Coffee. 

Luncheon 

'Dinner 

**1 

p 

Creamed  Peas  in  Shredded  Wheat 

Biscuit  Cases.     Frizzled  Dried  Beef. 

Prune  Pie,  English  Style. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

'Dinner 

Creamed  Corned  Beef  au  Gratin. 

Escalloped  Tomatoes. 

Succotash. 

Orange  Shortcake. 

Coffee. 

7* 

5 
> 

Ragout  of  Mutton  and  Potatoes. 

Supper 

Cabbage,  French  Dressing. 

Rice  with  Bacon. 

Yeast  Rolls.     Canned  Peach  Fritters. 

Apple  Sauce.     Cream  Cheese. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa  and  Tea. 

breakfast 

Oranges. 

Cold  Corned  Beef. 

Hashed  Potatoes  in  Milk. 

Spider  Corn-cake. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


'Dinner 

Fresh  Fish  Chowder. 

Pickles. 

Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Jellied  Prunes,  Cream. 

Celery.     Edam  Cheese. 

Water  Crackers. 

Coffee. 


Supper 

Corned  Beef  Hash. 

Cole  Slaw,  Boiled  Dressing. 

Rye  Muffins. 

Canned  Fruit. 

Cake. 

Tea. 


Special    MenUS  (by  Request) 


To   include  red   meats    and    potatoes  but  three    or    four  times  per   week,  sugar  and 
starch  in  small  quantities,  and  to  avoid  food  that  tends  to  produce  fat  or  gas. 


breakfast 

Barley  Crystals,  Milk. 

Broiled  Oysters,  Buttered  lightly, 

Lemon  Juice  without  Zest. 

Dry  Toast. 

Coffee  without  Cream  or  Sugar. 

cDinner 

Roast  Beef,  Baked  Potato. 

Spinach.     Pulled  Bread. 

Lemon  Jelly  with  Canned  Peaches. 

Coffee  or  Tea. 

Supper 

Sweetbreads  in  White  Sauce. 

String  Beans  (Fresh  or  Canned). 

Small  piece  of  Toast. 

Tea. 


breakfast 

Barley  Food.     Stewed  Prunes  (no  sugar, 

prunes  cooked  very  tender). 

Eggs  Cooked  in  the  Shell  (lightly  cooked). 

Zwiebach. 

Coffee,  Tea,  or  Cocoa  Nibs. 

cDinner 

Broiled  Beef  Tenderloin. 

Stewed  Celery  with  Hot  Cream. 

Cole  Slaw. 

Bran  Bread.     Coffee  Jelly. 

Supper 

Cream-of -Spinach  Soup. 

Pulled  Bread  or  Croutons  without  Butter. 

Sponge  Cake  Rusk. 

Cocoa  (Nibs)  or  Tea. 


breakfast 
.Gluten  Grits.     Baked  Apple  (Sour), 

Sprinkling  of  Sugar. 
Poached  Egg  on  Hot  Spinach  Puree. 

Rye  Muffins.     Coffee. 

'Dinner 
Boiled  Breast  of  Chicken.     Rice. 
String  Beans.     Cole  Slaw. 
Rye  Muffins,  Toasted. 
Junket.     Sponge   Cake  (reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar).     Coffee  or  Tea. 

Supper 
Chicken  Broth  (thickened  with  yolk  of  egg 

and  a  little  quick-cooking  tapioca). 

Entire-wheat  Bread  Sticks  or  Pulled  Bread. 

Canned  Peaches.     Tea. 


'Breakfast 

Scraped  Beef  Pulp,  Broiled. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Rye-meal  Muffins. 

Coffee. 

'Dinner 
Chicken  Timbales,  White  Sauce. 

Peas  or  String  Beans. 

Pulled  Bread.     Lettuce  or  Celery. 

Cottage  or  Neufchatel  Cheese. 

Oranges.     Coffee  or  Tea. 

Supper 

Cream-of -Celery  Soup. 

Bread  Sticks. 

Baked  Apples. 

Tea. 


'Breakfast 

Boiled  or  Steamed  Rice.  Milk. 

Scrambled  Eggs.     Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Gluten  Bread,  Toasted. 

Cocoa  (Nibs). 

'Dinner 

Baked  or  Broiled  Fish  (White). 

Baked  Potato  (cooked  very  quickly). 

Spinach.     Pulled  Bread. 

Grape-juice  Jelly. 

Supper 
Chicken  Wing  in  Chicken  Aspic  (Chicken 

Broth,  Gelatine). 

Lettuce,  Dressed  with  Lemon  Juice  and  Oil. 

Dry  Toast. 

Tea. 


'Breakfast 

Barley  Crystals  and  Milk  or  Oranges. 

Eggs  Baked  or  Steamed  in  Cups. 

Toasted  Muffins. 

Coffee. 

'Dinner 

Slice  of  Fish  Baked  in  Milk. 

Oysters  in  Sauce  (Milk  thickened). 

Peas. 

Cold  Spinach  with  Lemon  Juice  and  Oil. 

Blanc-Mange  (Sea-moss  Farine)-  Milk. 

Coffee. 

Supper 

Lettuce-and-Fish  Salad,  French  Dressing. 

Pulled  Bread  (Hot). 

Tea. 


'Breakfast 

Rye  Mush,  Milk. 

Omelet  with  Asparagus 

Tips  (Canned). 

Bran  Bread. 

Coffee. 


'Dinner 
Mutton  Chop  or  Roast 

Mutton. 

Banana  Baked  in  Skin. 

Butter.      Peas.      Cole  Slaw. 

Cup  Custard  (very  little 

sugar).     Tea  or  Coffee. 


Supper 

Broiled  Fish. 

Potato  Baked  very  quickly. 

Lemon  or  Orange  Jelly  or 

Sherbet  (very  little  sugar). 

Tea. 


Menus   for   Occasions 

Club  Tea,  February  22 

(Colonial  China  and  Silver) 

Soda  Biscuit  Buttered.  Rye  Bread  Sandwiches. 

Little  Pound  Cakes.  Election  Cake.  Lady  Fingers. 

Quince  Preserves  or  Mandarin  Oranges. 

Candied  Rose  Petals.  Flag  and  Ginger  Root. 

Tea,  English,  Russian,  and  American  Style. 


Colonial   Luncheon,  February  22 

(Colonial  Colors,  Buff  and  Blue) 

Yellow  Jonquils  or  Daffodils,  Blue  Violets  in  Birch-bark  Canoe 

Halves  of  Grape-fruit  with  Bar-le-Duc  Currants. 


Cream-of-Clam  Soup.  Olives.  Cheese  Sticks. 


Fried  Oysters.  Cole  Slaw.  Little  Biscuits. 


Cold  Roast  Turkey  Breast,  Sliced  Thin. 
Potatoes  in  Cream,  au  Gratin.  Buttered  Asparagus. 


Salad  of  Boston  Baked  Beans.  Garnish,  Tomato  Jelly  and  Curled  Celery. 

(Blue  Plate,  national  colors,  red,  white,  and  blue.) 

Cream  Cheese  Tartlets,  Maraschino  Cherries 

or 

Little  Cakes  and  Fruit  Cup  (Sherbet  with  Cherries,  Pineapple,  Banana,  etc.). 

Maple  Sugar  Bonbons.  Tea  in  Colonial  Cups. 


Menu  for  Card  Party,  February  14 

Large   Table 

Low  Jardiniere    filled  with  growing  crocuses  in  bloom 

Heart-shaped  Swedish  Timbale  Cases,  Filled  with   Creamed   Chicken  or  Oysters. 

Pickles.  Olives.  Shrimp  Salad  in  Lettuce  Nests. 

Heart-shaped  Sandwiches. 

Heart-shaped  Cakes,  Decorated  with  Bow  and  Arrow. 

Raspberry  Sherbet. 

Coffee  or  Fruit  Punch. 


Recipes  from  Public  Demonstrations  at 
Boston  Cooking  School 


Clam  Bisque 
Cook  four  cups  of  veal  stock,  one  pint 
of  clams,  half  a  cup  of  rice,  a  sprig  of 
parsley,  and  a  bit  of  bay  leaf,  until  the 
rice  is  tender.  Strain,  then  add  one 
cup  of  hot  cream  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  tomato  catsup.  Beat  vigorously,  and 
serve. 

Emergency  Soup 
Cook  half  a  cup,  each,  of  carrot  and 
celery  cubes  and  one  onion,  cut  in  slices, 
in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  ten  min- 
utes. Add  one  cup  of  potato  cubes,  par- 
boiled, rinsed  in  cold  water  and  drained, 
and  four  cups  of  water.  Cook  slowly  one 
hour.  Add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  meat 
extract,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Coquilles  of  Fish 
Flake  one  pound  of  cold  cooked  fish. 
Cook  in  half  a  cup  of  hot  cream  five 
minutes,  then  add  a  cup  of  rich  white 
sauce,  made  of  fish  or  chicken  stock  and 
milk  or  cream.  Dispose  in  buttered 
shells,  cover  with  buttered  cracker 
crumbs,  and  bake  until  the  crumbs  are 
brown. 

Waldorf  Fillets 
Cut  a  tenderloin  of  beef  in  small,  cross- 
wise fillets.  Shape  in  rounds,  fastening, 
when  necessary,  with  a  wooden  tooth- 
pick dipped  in  melted  butter.  Dip  the 
fillets  in  olive  oil,  to  which  have  been 
added  salt  and  pepper  with  a  few  drops 
of  onion  juice.  Broil  over  a  clear  fire 
from  three  to  five  minutes.  Garnish 
with  lemon  and  potato  shreds.  Serve 
mushroom  sauce  in  a  dish  apart. 

Potato  Shreds 
Cut  pared    potatoes    in    shreds.     Let 


stand  an  hour  or  more  in  cold  water, 
parboil  two  minutes,  then  drain  and  dry 
between  folds  of  cloth,  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.  Drain  on  soft  brown  paper,  and 
sprinkle  with  salt. 

Mushroom  Sauce 
Melt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Add  half  a  tablespoonful  of  shallot,  and 
cook  three  minutes.  Add  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  chopped  parsley  and  one- 
fourth  a  pound  of  mushrooms,  and  cook 
three  minutes.  Then  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  and,  when  blended 
with  the  butter,  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
brown  stock.  Cook  five  or  six  minutes, 
then  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  it 
is  ready  for  use. 

Roast  Beef 
Wipe  the  outside  of  the  beef,  dredge 
with  salt  and  flour,  and  set  into  a 
hot  oven.  After  fifteen  minutes  re- 
duce the  heat  and  finish  cooking.  Al- 
low twelve  minutes  for  each  pound  of 
meat. 

Yorkshire  Pudding 
Beat  two  eggs.  Add  one  cup  of  milk, 
and  stir  into  a  cup  of  flour,  sifted  with 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat 
well,  and  cook  in  the  dripping-pan,  under 
a  standing  roast  of  meat,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  The  pudding  may  also 
be  baked  in  a  gem-pan  set  into  a  drip- 
ping-pan, and  basted  with  the  dripping 
from  the  roast. 

Tea  Rolls 
Scald  one  cup  of  milk.  When  luke- 
warm, add  one  yeast  cake  and  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  flour.  Beat  thoroughly. 
Cover  and  let  stand  until  light.  Add 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon- 
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ful  and  a  half  of  salt,  two  eggs,  one-third 
a  cup  of  butter,  and  enough  flour  to 
knead.  When  light,  shape,  and,  when 
again  light,  bake. 

Roast  Quail 
Dress  and  truss  each  bird.  Dust  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  flour,  and  place  on  a 
slice  of  bread  in  a  roasting-pan.  Cover 
each  one  with  a  thin  slice  of  salt  pork, 
and  cook  in  a  hot  oven  about  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Dispose  on  serving-dish 
on  a  bed  of  chiccory.  Garnish  the 
birds  with  toast  points  and  crescents. 
Serve  with 

Brown   Sweetbread  Sauce 
To  a  cup  and   a   half  of  rich  brown 
sauce   add    half   a    sweetbread,    cut    in 
pieces. 

Roast  Duckling  (Tame) 
Stuff  and  truss  a  duckling.  Brush 
with  melted  butter,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  celery  salt.  Rub  in  the  season- 
ings thoroughly,  dredge  lightly  with 
flour,  and  roast  about  three-fourths  an 
hour.  Garnish  with  cress  and  slices  of 
orange.  Serve  with  Orange-and-Cress 
Salad. 

Stuffing  for  Duckling 
Brown  one  cup  of  soft  bread  crumbs 
in  one-third  a  cup  of  butter.     Add  half  a 
cup,  each,   of   fine-chopped    celery    and 


apple.     Season    with    salt,    pepper,   and 
Oscar  sauce. 

Orange-and-Cress  Salad 
Slice  four  Jamaica  oranges,  first  wash- 
ing the  rind  with  care.  Remove  the 
pith  and  seeds,  and  dispose  on  water- 
cress, washed  and  dried.  Over  the 
whole  pour  a  dressing  of  one  tablespoon- 
ful,  each,  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  olive 
oil.     Chill  an  hour  before  serving. 

Grape-fruit  Punch 
Boil  one  cup  of  sugar  and  two  cups 
of  water  ten  minutes.  Add  one  cup  of 
grape-fruit  juice  and  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  lemon  juice.  Mix,  and  freeze  to  a 
mush.     Serve  in  glasses. 

Raspberry  Bombe  Glace 
Line  a  three-pint  melon  mould  with 
raspberry  ice.  Fill  the  centre  with 
whipped  cream,  sweetened  and  flavored 
before  whipping.  Let  stand,  packed  in 
equal  measures  of  ice  and  salt,  about 
three  hours. 

Raspberry  Ice 
Let  five  cups  of  water  and  two  cups  of 
sugar  boil  six  minutes.  When  cold,  add 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  three-fourths 
a  cup  of  raspberry  syrup.  One  cup  of 
double  cream,  sweetened  with  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  powdered  sugar,  will  suffice  for 
the  centre. 


Referring  to  Menus,  Recipes,  and 
Illustrations 


ALL  the  menus  this  month,  with 
the  exception  of  the  "  season- 
able," were  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  subscribers.  In  presenting 
menus  for  company  functions,  criticism 


is  restricted  to  matters  of  taste  or  "good 
form,"  in  which  nothing  save  one's  repu- 
tation for  good  taste  and  judgment  is 
at  stake ;  but  the  writing  of  menus  for 
individuals  whose  digestion  is  abnormal 
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is  quite  another  matter.  Many  idiosyn- 
crasies are  of  necessity  unknown  to  the 
writer ;  and,  in  arranging  such  a  dietary, 
these  need  be  considered.  In  this  and 
similar  cases  the  advice  of  a  physician, 
skilled  in  dietetics,  should  be  sought. 
At  the  same  time  the  individual  him- 
self cannot  make  too  careful  a  study  of 
his  own  condition ;  he  should  under- 
stand the  reason  why  the  one  article 
should  be  avoided  and  another  put  in  its 
place. 

In  our  menus  baked  potatoes  are  sug- 
gested, because  the  starch,  on  account  of 
the  high  temperature  in  which  potatoes 
are  baked,  when  properly  done,  is,  par- 
tially at  least,  changed  to  dextrine,  the 
first  step  in  the  digestive  process.  For 
the  same  reason  the  bread  should  be  re- 
stricted to  bread  sticks,  pulled  bread, 
and  the  crust  of  fresh  bread,  or  toast 
suitably  prepared.  Barley,  rye,  and 
gluten  are  given  in  the  form  of  cereals ; 
but  in  many  instances  even  these  need 
be  discarded.  These,  as  also  canned 
fruit,  are  quite  liable  to  produce  fermen- 
tation and  flatulency.  Fresh,  soft  fruit, 
or  fruit  put  up  without  sugar,  is  less  ob- 
jectionable. When  both  bread,  in  any 
form,  and  cereal  are  given,  the  quantity 
of  each  should  be  very  small.  Reheat 
the  pulled  bread  :  it  should  snap  when 
broken.  Delicious  as  a  mealy  baked 
potato  is,  one  often  objects  to  the 
trouble  of  removing  the  edible  portion 
from  the  skin.  This  may  be  done  in 
the  kitchen ;  and  the  potato  be  passed 
through  a  ricer  and  seasoned  with  salt, 
butter,  or  hot  cream,  and  the  whole  be 
beaten  over  the  fire  until  hot  and  very 
light. 

In  using  lemon  or  orange  juice,  re- 
move the  yellow  rind  before  the  juice  is 
extracted :  the  zest  is  prolific  of  gas. 
To  avoid  preservatives,  oysters  should 
be  bought  in  the  shells.  Saccharine 
may  take  the  place  of  sugar.  Occasion- 
ally try  scraped  beef  pulp,  broiled.  By 
scraping  the  pulp  from  the  fibres,  nitro- 


genous waste  matter  that  gives  rise  to 
uric  acid,  one  of  the  questionable  prod- 
ucts that  come  from  beef,  may  be  to 
some  extent  eliminated. 

In  a  severe  case  of  flatulency,  lettuce 
and  celery  should  be  avoided.  Let  also 
the  quantity  of  fluids  be  restricted  and 
tea  discarded. 

The  Seasonable  Menus 
Note  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  our 
seasonable  menus ;  for  now,  no  less  than 
in  the  days  of  the  poet  Ovid, 

"  The  same  stale  viands,  served  up  o'er  and  o'er, 
The  stomach  nauseate." 

In  cooking,  as  in  other  matters,  we 
need  some  one  to  incite  us  to  do  the  best 
we  can,  each  day.  We  are  mortified,  if 
good  results  and  attractive  dishes  are  not 
secured  when  "company"  is  present. 
Let  us  be  just  as  mindful  to  look  out  for 
variety,  carefully  prepared  meals,  and  at- 
tractive ways  of  serving,  when  we  are 
catering  for  "  just  ourselves."  The  com- 
mon, every-day  products,  that  we  supply 
at  the  home  table,  really  need  even  more 
skilful  treatment  than  do  those  that  are 
choice  in  themselves. 

At  this  season  dried  peas  and  beans 
are  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  die- 
taries. Lentils,  especially  the  smaller 
varieties,  which  are  richer  in  proteid  than 
even  peas  and  beans,  might  often  sup- 
plant the  latter  to  advantage.  Egyptian 
lentils  are  considered  among  the  best. 
They  are  rich  in  iron.  The  main  thing 
in  their  favor,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
they  contain  less  sulphur  than  peas  or 
beans,  and  are  thus  less  apt  to  cause  flat- 
ulency. 

The  centre-piece  used  on  the  table  laid 
for  a  Colonial  club  tea,  and  also  on  first 
page  of  cover,  is  an  old  English  epergne, 
made  in  Birmingham,  England,  during 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  in  the  year 
a.d.  1812.  It  was  used  for  fruits  and 
sugared  confections.  Possibly,  at  times, 
the  centre  dish  may  have  held  cakes 
instead    of    fruits.       In    the    illustration 
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mandarin  oranges  and  halves  of  bana- 
nas, with  the  skin  pulled  back  to  form  a 
cup  for  holding  the  pulp  while  it  is 
being  eaten,  are  held  in  the  central  dish. 
The  small,  cut  glass  dishes  hold  candied 
rose  petals,  ginger  and  flag  root,  candied 
cherries  and  green  gages,  articles  in  use 
in  Colonial  times,  on  grand  occasions. 
The  cakes  of  Colonial  times  are  easily 
duplicated  ;  and  most  club  women  own 
or  can  borrow  a  few  old-style  cups  and 
saucers,  which  with  silver  a  la  Paul 
Revere,  or  any  other  Colonial  style,  will 
set  forth  an  attractive  table. 

The  ladies  who  pour  the  tea  might  be 
prepared  to  serve  that  truly  patriotic 
beverage  after  the  English,  Russian  or 
American  style,  as  the  humor  of  the 
guests  dictate.  It  may  be  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  English  style  is  with 
cream  and  sugar,  the  Russian  with  slices 
of  lemon,  and  the  American  with  candied 
cherries. 

For  the  Colonial,  or  2 2d  of  February 
luncheon,  the  Colonial  colors,  buff  and 
blue,  are  selected,  the  idea  being  carried 
out  in  the  centrepiece  shown  on  page  291, 
in  which  yellow  jonquils  and  blue  violets 
are  used.  Corsage  bouquets  of  violets, 
with  the  name  card,  complete  the  floral 
decorations.  If  it  be  desired  to  enhance 
the  color  effect,  quite  essential,  if  the 
dining-room  be  dark  or  the  day  cloudy, 
use  a  large  table  mirror  and  dispense 
with  the  ferns.  Then  let  rather  broad 
buff  satin  ribbons  run  from  under  the 
mirror  to  each  bouquet. 

Serve  the  cream  of  clam  soup  in 
porringers.  In  large  cities  these  may 
be  procured  for  the  occasion  of  a  dealer 
in  antiques.  The  salad  of  Boston  baked 
beans,  with  a  garnish  of  tomato  jelly  and 
celery,  would  not  appeal  to  every  one. 
The  jelly  and  celery  on  a  blue  plate  give 
the  national  colors. 

Cupids,  birds,  hearts,  letters,  and 
bows  and  arrows,  signs  and  symbols  of 
Saint  Valentine,  are  the  materials  out  of 
which  Valentine  merriment  is  manufact- 


ured. Pink  is  the  color  decreed  and  set 
apart  for  this  day  ;  and  the  crocus,  the 
first  flower  to  push  through  the  mid- 
winter snow,  is  the  blossom  agreed  upon 
by  all  to  belong  by  good  rights  to  Saint 
Valentine.  Heart-shaped  baskets,  half 
open,  out  of  which  pinks  and  feathery 
asparagus  vine  are  trailing,  or  a  low 
jardiniere  filled  with  growing  crocuses 
in  bloom,  form  a  pretty  centre-piece. 
The  latter,  with  a  pot  of  crocuses  set  in 
a  pink  wicker  basket  at  each  cover,  is 
particularly  fitting  to  adorn  a  dainty 
luncheon  table,  at  a  season  when  flowers 
are  much  prized. 

Crepe  paper  boxes,  heart-shaped  and 
decorated  with  paper  flowers,  filled  with 
bonbons,  are  both  ornamental  and  serve 
as  souvenirs  of  the  occasion.  Larger 
heart-shaped  boxes  are  appropriate  for 
sandwiches  and  cakes. 

The  delicious  raspberry  sherbet  given 
on  page  322  is  just  the  right  sort  of  ice 
for  a  Valentine  entertainment.  The 
syrup  used  for  this  ice  is  made  of 
raspberry  juice  and  sugar,  and  nothing 
more.  If  the  juice  has  been  diluted 
with  water,  the  quantity  of  syrup  needs 
be  increased ;  and  the  quantity  of  water 
boiled  with  the  sugar,  as  given  in  the 
beginning  of  the  recipe,  must  be  cut 
down  accordingly. 


After  Breakfast  Chat 

{Concluded from  page  308) 

trades-union  might  enforce  it  uncom- 
fortably. But,  you  see,  we  who  work 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  as 
mothers,  housekeepers,  society  women, 
philanthropists,  have  not  time  to  under- 
stand things  like  eight-hour  people  and 
scientists  ;  and  so  we  go  to  parlor  eco- 
nomics, to  learn  ways  of  saving  time,  and 
come  away  more  puzzled  than  ever.  I 
am  going  to  begin  to-morrow  to  be  good 
in  my  own  way  and  not  hunt  for  ideas, 
and  to  keep  Sunday  as  a  Christian,  with 
the  afternoon  for  my  husband  and  chil- 
dren." 


npHIS  DEPARTMENT  is  (or  the  benefit  and  free  use 
J_    of  our  subscribers.     Questions  relating  to  menus  and 
recipes,  and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domes- 
tic economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by  the 
editor      Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us 
before  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  the  an- 
swers are  expected  to  appear.     In  letters  requesting  answer 
by  mail,  please  enclose  postage  stamp  j  for  menus,  $i      Ad- 
dress queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  Boston  Cooking- 
School    Magazitte,   372    Boylston    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Queries  & 

Answers 

Query  705. —  Mrs.  F.  H.  C,  Chocorua, 
N.H.  :  "  Recipes  for  making  six  quarts  of 
ice-cream  with  cornstarch  and  junket." 

Ice-cream  with  Junket 
Heat  four  quarts  of  milk,  one  quart  of 
cream,  and  four  cups  of  sugar  until  just 
lukewarm,  not  over  ioo°  F.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  stir  in  four  junket  tablets, 
crushed  and  dissolved  in  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  cold  water  and  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  vanilla  extract,  and  let  stand  undis- 
turbed, in  a  warm  room,  until  the  mixture 
jellies.  Let  chill,  then  pour  into  the  can  of 
the  freezer,  and  pack  and  freeze  as  usual. 
For  chocolate  cream  melt  four  ounces  of 
chocolate  over  hot  water.  Take  half  a 
cup  of  sugar  from  the  quantity  to  be 
used  and  add  to  the  chocolate  with 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  of  a  con- 
sistency to  pour.  Stir  and  cook  until 
smooth.  Dilute  with  a  little  of  the  warm 
milk,  and  pour  into  the  rest  of  the  milk. 
Strain  through  a  cheese-cloth,  and  use  as 
before.  A  quart  of  preserved  fruit  or 
powdered  macaroons,  or  sifted  brown 
bread,  may  be  beaten  in,  when  the  cream 
is  half  frozen. 

Ice-cream  with  Cornstarch 
Scald  four  quarts  of  milk  and  five  cups 
of  sugar  over  hot  water.  Mix  three  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  with  milk  to  pour, 
and  stir  into  the  milk.  Stir  constantly, 
until  the  mixture  thickens  a  little,  and 
then,  occasionally,  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Add  one  quart  of  cream,  and  strain. 
When    cold,  add  five   tablespoonfuls  of 


vanilla,  and  freeze  as  usual.  For  choco- 
late cream  add  the  chocolate,  prepared 
as  for  cream  with  junket,  after  the  corn- 
starch. Add  also  a  piece  of  stick  cinna- 
mon. For  coffee  ice-cream  let  three 
cups  of  fresh-ground  coffee  be  put  over 
the  fire  with  the  milk.  When  the  milk  is 
scalded  and  well  flavored,  strain  and  fin- 
ish as  before.  Yolks  of  eggs,  beaten  and 
mixed  with  one  cup  of  sugar  for  each 
dozen  of  yolks,  adds  richness  to  the 
cream. 


Query  706. —  A  Subscriber,  Boscobel, 
Wis. :  ';  Recipe  for  German  zwiebach  and 
dietary  for  one  troubled  with  inactive  liver." 

Zwiebach 
To  two  cups  of  scalded-and-cooled 
milk  or  water,  or  one-half  of  each,  add 
one  cake  of  compressed  yeast,  softened 
in  half  a  cup  of  lukewarm  water.  Add 
flour  for  a  sponge,  about  three  cups. 
Beat  thoroughly,  and  set  aside  to  rise  in 
a  temperature  of  about  68°  F.  When 
light,  add  three-fourths  a  cup  of  softened 
butter,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs, 
and  flour  enough  to  knead.  Knead  un- 
til elastic,  then  cover,  and  set  aside  as 
before  until  doubled  in  bulk.  Shape 
into  long,  narrow,  rather  flat  loaves,  and 
bake  about  fifty  minutes.  When  cold, 
cut  in  slices,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  brown 
slowly  in  the  oven,  or  dry  out  very  slowly, 
to  a  pale  yellow  color. 

Dietary  for  One  with  Inactive  Liver 

In  general  the  menus  given  on  page  319 

will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way.     The  arti- 
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cles  to  be  avoided  are  pickles,  sauces, 
fried  food,  pastry,  veal,  pork,  salted 
meats  and  fish,  red-blooded  fish,  pre- 
serves, sweets,  starchy  vegetables  (un- 
derground), legumes,  and  condiments, 
Simple,  plain  food  is  desirable.  Drink 
freely  of  water  an  hour  before  meals. 
Take  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air  sev- 
eral hours  each  day.  Curries  and  pep- 
per, eaten  by  peoples  in  hot  climates  to 
stimulate  a  torpid  liver,  may  do  for  a 
time.  The  remedy  should  be  :  eat  plain 
food,  and  less  of  it,  and  take  more  exer- 
cise. 


deep  fat.     Drain  on  soft  paper,  and  roll 
in  powderd  sugar. 


Query  707. —  S.  B.  D.,  Geneva.  "Re- 
cipes for  pistachio  cake  and  raised  dough- 
nuts." 

Pistachio  Cake 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter  and  beat 
into  this,  gradually,  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
sugar.  Sift  together  two  cups  and  a 
fourth  of  flour,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  and  three-fourths  a  teaspoonful 
of  cream  of  tartar,  or  use  three  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and  add  to 
the  first  mixture,  alternately,  with  half  a 
cup  of  milk.  Flavor  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla  extract  and  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful of  almond  extract,  and  add  the 
whites  of  five  eggs,  beaten  dry.  Bake  in 
a  large  shallow  pan.  When  baked  and 
cold,  spread  a  layer  of  boiled  icing,  tinted 
light  green  with  vegetable  color  paste, 
upon  the  top  of  the  inverted  cake. 
Sprinkle  with  blanched-and-fine-chopped 
pistachio  nuts. 

Raised  Doughnuts 
To  three  cups  of  bread  dough,  ready 
for  shaping  in  loaves,  add  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  softened  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
two  eggs,  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly with  the  hand.  Let  rise  until 
doubled  in  bulk,  then  roll  into  a  thin 
sheet,  and  cut  into  rings.  Let  stand 
until  nearly  doubled  in  bulk,  then  fry  in 


Query  708. —  S.  E.  B. :  "  Recipes  for  to- 
mato horseradish  salad,  and  Turk's  head 
with  rum  sauce." 

Tomato  Salad,    Horseradish 

Dressing 
Remove  the  skins  from  chilled  toma- 
toes, and,  if  large,  cut  in  slices  and  dis- 
pose on  lettuce,  endive,  or  chicory,  ma- 
rinated with  French  dressing.  Garnish 
with  half  a  cup  of  double  cream  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  beaten  solid 
and  mixed  with  one-third  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  few  grains  of  cayenne  or  drops 
of  tabasco  sauce,  and  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  grated  horseradish  root. 

Baba  (Turk's  Head) 
Sift  a  pound  of  flour  (four  cups). 
Make  a  sponge  of  one  cake  of  compressed 
yeast,  softened  in  half  a  cup  of  scalded- 
and-cooled  milk,  or  water,  and  a  little  of 
the  flour.  Put  the  rest  of  the  flour  into  a 
mixing-bowl.  Add  ten  ounces  (one  cup 
and  a  fourth)  of  softened  (not  melted) 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  granulated 
sugar,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  three  eggs,  and  work  the  whole  to- 
gether with  the  hand  or  hands  until 
smooth.  Then  add  five  more  eggs,  one  at 
a  time,  and  continue  the  beating,  until 
the  mixture  is  very  smooth  after  all  have 
been  added.  When  the  sponge  is  light, 
beat  it  into  the  egg  mixture.  When 
again  smooth  and  evenly  mixed,  add  one 
cup  of  fruit,  stoned  raisins  cut  in  pieces, 
cleaned  currants,  or  French  fruit,  cut  in 
tiny  pieces.  Half  fill  one  large  or  two 
small  Turk's  head  moulds  with  the  mixt- 
ure. When  risen  within  an  inch  of  the 
top  of  the  moulds,  bake  from  forty  to  fifty 
minutes.  Serve  hot  on  a  folded  napkin, 
with  the  sauce  in  a  dish  apart,  or  omit 
the  napkin  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the 
Baba. 
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Rum  Sauce 
Boil  two  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water    six"   or   eight    minutes,  then    add 
half  a  cup  of  Jamaica  rum. 


Query  709. —  Mrs.  T.  B.  W.,  Fergus 
Falls:  "Refreshments  to  be  served  at  card 
parties  on  Valentine's  Day  and  Washington's 
Birthday,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  and  twenty 
people,  respectively.  Wish  something  quite 
moderate  in  expense  and  that  can  be  pre- 
pared with  inexperienced  help." 

Refreshments  for  Card  Party,  14th 
of  February 
For  a  first  course  serve  sandwiches  in 
pairs.  Use  any  sort  of  filling  that  is 
convenient.  Chopped  olives  or  pickles, 
mixed  with  cream  cheese,  is  a  novelty. 
To  increase  the  number  of  dishes,  mix 
the  cheese  and  olives  or  pickles,  and 
shape  into  tiny  eggs.  Serve  two  on  a  let- 
tuce leaf,  dressed  with  French  dressing. 
With  these  pass  sandwiches  of  four  slices 
or  pieces  of  bread  and  butter.  Put  to- 
gether buttered  slices  of  brown  or  Gra- 
ham bread  and  a  slice  of  white  bread, 
then  butter  one  of  these  sandwiches  and 
press  another  upon  it.  Coffee  goes  with 
the  sandwiches.  As  a  sweet  course,  have 
orange  sherbet  and  cake  sandwiches. 
Have  one  slice  of  the  cake  iced  with 
chocolate,  the  other  with  white  icing, 
decorated  with  bow  and  arrow.  If  it  be 
inconvenient  to  provide  a  frozen  dish,  try 
orange  jelly.  Cut  this  into  tiny  squares 
with  a  knife  wet  in  hot  water.  Serve 
very  cold  in  sherbet  cups  with  whipped 
cream  on  top. 

Refreshments  for  Card   Party, 
226.  of  February 

Scalloped  Oysters  in  Shells  or  Cups. 

Baking  powder  Biscuit,  Buttered. 

Pickles.     Olives. 

Chicken  Salad. 

Bread -and-Butter  Sandwiches. 

Maple  Parfait  or  Maple  Ice-cream. 

Sponge  Drops. 

Tea. 


Query  710. —  K.  C,  Lexington,  Ky. :  -'If 
acids  inhibit  the  secretion  of  saliva,  what 
justification  is  there  in  serving  fruits  with 
starchy  foods  ?  In  what  order  should  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  seated  alternately,  be  served, 
etc.?" 

Acid  Fruits  and  Starchy  Foods 
The  proper  time  for  eating  uncooked 
fruit  is  an  hour  before  meals,  or,  as  we 
say,  between  meals.  Exception  is  usu- 
ally made  of  berries  with  seeds  :  these 
are  thought  to  occasion  less  intestinal 
disturbance,  if  eaten  with  bulky  food. 
Sweet  fruits  may  be  served  with  starchy 
food.  Sub-acid  fruits  with  starchy  food 
are,  of  course,  less  objectionable  than 
acid  fruits.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  after 
making  a  large  number  of  experiments 
in  converting  starch  with  saliva  into  mal- 
tose, where  lemon  juice,  orange  juice, 
apple  juice,  vinegar,  etc.,  were  present, 
says,  "  If  it  is  proven  injurious  for  a  per- 
son with  weak  digestion  to  take  acids 
with  bread  and  other  farinaceous  foods, 
how  long  may  a  person  with  so-called 
strong  digestion  take  acids,  and  thus  in- 
terfere with  Nature's  normal  processes 
without  deleterious  results  ?  "  Sugar 
does  not  make  an  acid  fruit  less  acid  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  cooking 
does  tone  down  the  acidity  somewhat. 

Order  of  Service  at  Meals 
When  one  or  two  of  the  persons 
seated  at  a  table  are  much  older  than 
the  others  present,  they  should  be 
served  first.  When  a  guest  of  honor  is 
present,  he  or  she  should  be  served  first, 
unless  there  are  guests  who  are  very 
much  older.  Serve  the  guests  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  seated  without 
regard  to  sex. 


Query  711. —  Mrs.  J.  R.  Curry,  Gaston- 
ville,  Pa. :  "  Recipe  for  lemon  pie  with 
meringue, —  one  that  is  rich  and  firm,  but 
not  stiff  and  gummy." 
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Rich  Lemon  Pie 
Beat  three  eggs  without  separating  the 
yolks  and  whites.  Add  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  three-fourths  a 
cup  of  sugar,  and  beat  again.  Add  the 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and  half  a  cup  of 
lemon  juice.  Turn  the  mixture  into  a 
small  pie-tin,  lined  with  pastry  as  for  a 
custard  pie,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  until  the  centre  is  firm.  When 
cooled,  slightly  cover  with  meringue  and 
return  to  the  oven  to  cook  about  eight 
minutes. 

Meringue  for  Lemon  Pie 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  until 
stiff,  but  not  quite  dry.  Beat  in,  gradu- 
ally, three  level  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  continue  the  beating,  until  the  mixt- 
ure is  very  firm  and  glossy,  then  fold 
in  three  level  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  spread  upon  the  pie. 


Query  712.— A.  B.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. : 
"  In  forcing  icing  through  a  pastry  bag  and 
tube  to  decorate  a  cake,  the  flow  is  not 
continuous,  but  ceases  when  the  icing  in 
the  bag  below  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand 
has  been  used.     What  is  the  trouble?" 

Using  Pastry  Bag  and  Tube 
After  the  icing  has  been  put  into  the 
bag,  twist  the  end  of  the  bag  close  to 
the  icing,  and  very  tightly,  to  force  the 
icing  down  into  the  tube.  Hold  the 
twist  firmly  with  the  left  hand,  to  keep 
the  icing  flowing  through  the  tube. 
Whenever  occasion  allows  the  breaking 
of  the  flow  of  icing,  twist  again  the  end 
of  the  bag  to  send  down  the  icing. 
When  in  condition  to  use,  the  bag  is 
distended  by  the  pressure  upon  it. 
Guide  the  tube  with  the  right  hand. 
See  also  chart,  page  317. 


Recipes  of  Dishes  in  Menus 
The  menus  are  made  up  of  dishes  for 
which  recipes  have  been  lately"  given  in 
the  magazine.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  recipes,  each  month, 
for.  all  the  dishes  appearing  in  the  menus. 
Oftentimes  the  sight  of  the  menu  calls  up 
favorite  recipes  of  one's  own  that  have 
not  been  presented  in  some  time.  We 
are  always  glad  to  send  recipes  upon 
receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope.  We  pre- 
fer to  send  recipes  to  new  subscribers 
than  to  reprint  such  as  have  lately  ap- 
peared. 


Query  713. —  J.  R.  H.,  New  York  City: 
"  We  should  be  glad  to  have  more  recipes 
of  the  dishes  mentioned  in  the  menus  given 
in  the  magazine." 


Query  714. —  A.  H.,  Harlem,  N.  Y. : 
"  How  is  white  tomato  sauce  made?  Please 
give  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  a 
fillet  of  beef?  What  is  an  anchovy  fillet  ? 
What  is  angelica  like,  and  where  can  it  be 
bought?  What  are  the  names  of  the  green 
and  watery  vegetables?  What  kind  of  a 
griddle — soapstone,  iron,  or  steel  —  is  best 
for  baking  griddle-cakes,  and  should  it  be 
rubbed  over  with  salt  pork  ?  " 

White  Tomato  Sauce 
The  term  white  tomato  sauce  is  used 
as  contrasted  with  brown  tomato  sauce. 
In  the  latter,  the  butter  is  browned,  then 
the  flour  is  added  and  browned,  while 
brown  stock  and  tomato  puree,  half  and 
half,  is  used  as  the  liquid.  In  white 
tomato  sauce  the  butter  and  flour  are 
cooked  without  browning,  and  white 
stock  with*  tomato  puree  is  used  as  the 
liquid. 

Fillet  of  Beef 
The  term  "  fillet  of  beef  "  is  given  to  the 
whole  of  the  long  strip  of  "tender  meat 
lying  under  the  loin  and  rump,  or  to  the 
parts  of  this  strip  lying  beneath  these 
two  divisions,  taken  separately.  The 
dimensions  vary  with  the  size  of  creat- 
ure. The  whole  fillet  probably  meas- 
ures eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length 
and  between  four  and  five  inches  in 
width   and    thickness.       A   short    fillet 
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(that    under    the  rump)  probably  meas- 
ures about  eight  inches  in  length. 

Anchovy  Fillet  and  Anchovies 
Anchovies  are  put  up  in  oil  or  brine. 
They  may  be  bought  in  bottles  or  small 
kegs.  When  put  up  in  brine,  they  need 
be  soaked  nearly  half  a  day  in  milk  or 
water.  The  name  "  fillet  "  is  given  to  each 
half  of  an  anchovy,  after  the  head,  tail, 
fins,  and  bones  are  removed.  The 
anchovies  in  salt,  in  bottles,  are  called 
sardelles.  They  cost  about  twenty-five 
cents  a  bottle.  Put  up  in  oil,  they  cost 
forty-five  cents  per  can.  They  may  be 
purchased  of  any  dealer  in  fine  groceries. 

Angelica 
•  Angelica  is  a  plant,  common  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  used  in 
flavoring  cordials,  principally  Chartreuse. 
The  tender,  tubular,  green  stems,  pre- 
served or  boiled  in  sugar,  are  used  for 
decorating  and  flavoring  sweet  dishes. 
Angelica,  or  Angelique,  maybe  purchased 
by  the  pound,  or  fractions  thereof,  of 
any  dealer  who  keeps  fancy  groceries. 
In  an  ordinary  family  one-fourth  a 
pound,  costing  about  fifteen  cents,  would 
decorate  all  the  dishes,  in  which  one 
would  have  occasion  to  use  it,  for  six 
months  or  a  year.  After  having  been  kept 
some  time,  it  can  be  cut  more  easily,  if 
it  be  left  standing  in  boiling  water  to 
cover  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Green  and  Watery  Vegetables 
Under  this  name  we  would  include 
lettuce,  celery,  young  green  (not  dried) 
peas,  string  beans,  spinach,  kale,  etc., — 
vegetables  growing  above  the  ground, 
and  which  are  succulent  rather  than 
starchy. 

Kind  of  Griddle  to  Use 

A  soapstone  griddle,  used  without  the 

application  of  any  form  of  fat,  is  without 

doubt  the  most  hygienic.     A  steel  griddle 

is  particularly  satisfactory.     It  cannot  be 


used  without  being  rubbed  over  with  fat 
in  some  form.  A  bit  of  fat  salt  pork  is 
good  for  the  purpose. 


Query  715.— Mrs.  W.  D.  H.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. :  "  Kindly  publish  recipe  for  planked 
fish." 

Planked  Fish 
Planks  of  seasoned  oak  or  other  hard 
wood  an  inch  thick  are  fashioned  for 
this  purpose.  They  are  of  various  sizes. 
Some  of  these  have  a  wire  support  at  the 
back  that  admits  of  standing  before  an 
open  fire.  To  these  the  fish  is  fastened 
with  two  or  three  tacks,  and  the  whole 
set  in  a  dripping-pan.  Others,  in  more 
general  use,  are  a  long  oval,  and  are  set 
in  a  dripping-pan  under  a  gas  flame  or 
in  a  hot  oven.  A  new  board  should  be 
used  each  time.  Oil  or  butter  the  heated 
board,  put  the  fish  in  place,  skin  side 
down,  brush  the  fish  with  oil  or  butter, 
and  season  with  salt.  Bake  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  basting  frequently 
with  melted  butter.  Serve  the  fish  on 
the  plank  laid  on  a  serving-dish.  Fill 
the  spaces  between  the  fish  and  edge  of 
the  board  with  parsley  or  mashed  potato. 
To  put  the  latter  in  place,  use  a  pastry 
bag  and  tube.  Brush  over  the  potato 
with  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  diluted  with 
milk,  and  return  to  the  oven  to  brown 
the  potato.  Saratoga  potatoes,  radishes, 
and  slices  of  lemon  are  other  garnishes. 
Spread  the  fish  with  plain  or  maitre 
d'hotel  butter  just  before  sending  to  the 
table. 

Query  716. —  Home  Subscriber:  "In 
steaming  puddings,  brown  bread,  etc.,  are 
they  set  to  cook  in  cold  or  boiling  water  ? 
If  cold  water  be  used  and  the  time  given  is 
two  hours,  do  you  wait  for  the  water  to  boil 
before  noting  the  time?  When  add  fruit  to 
a  steamed  pudding?  " 

Cold  or  Boiling  Water  for  Steaming 

If  cold  water  be  used,  the  kettle  should 

be    brought    to    the    boiling-point    very 
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quickly  or  the  mixture  may  rise  too  much 
and  be  too  porous.  After  the  boiling- 
point  has  once  been  reached,  it  needs  be 
maintained  ;  and  only  boiling  water  can 
be  added  to  the  kettle  with  safety.  If 
the  time  given  for  steaming  be  two  or 
three  hours, — and  sometimes  much  more 
time  is  required, — the  ten  minutes  added 
or  subtracted  for  heating  the  water  to 
the  boiling-point  would  make  no  particu- 
lar difference  in  the  result.  If  the  pud- 
ding be  of  the  consistency  of  batter, 
flour  the  fruit,  and  add  a  layer  of  batter 
and  a  layer  of  fruit.  If  it  be  of  the  con- 
sistency of  dough,  stir  the  fruit  in  to  the 
dough. 

Mexican  Cheese 
An  American  living  in  Mexico  sends 
us  a  recipe  for  the  "  soft,  rich  cheese, 
with  sweet  cream  flavor,"  which  was 
described  in  the  article,  "  A  Mexican 
Market,"  contributed  to  the  October 
number  of  the  Boston  Cooking-School 
Magazine.  In  this  article  the  author 
expresses  a  wish  to  know  how  the  cheese 
was  made.  Others,  besides  Mrs.  Hunter, 
will  doubtless  unite  with  us  in  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  fellow-countryman  for  his 
kindly  thought  in  writing.  This  gentle- 
man says :  "  Butter,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  was  unknown  in  Mexico,  and  very 
few  families  use  it  now ;  but  cheese  has 
been  made  'time  out  o'  mind.'  The 
cheese  referred  to  is  quite  similar  to  our 
own  cottage  or  Dutch  cheese,  and  is 
made  in  the  following  manner :  — 

Mexican  Cheese 
"  Milk  freshly  drawn  from  the  cow  is 


treated  with  rennet,  which  precipitates 
the  casein.  The  whey  is  then  drained 
from  the  curd  by  the  use  of  a  sack.  To 
eight  parts  of  curd  add  one  part  of  sweet 
cream,  and  salt  to  taste,  then  grind  or 
rub  the  ingredients  together  in  a  Mex- 
ican grist-mill;  i.e.,  a  hollow  stone.  Pat 
the  cheese  into  flat  circular  cakes,  or 
shape  into  a  roll  and  cut  in  slices.  The 
cakes  or  slices  are  also  stamped  out 
with  cutters  of  various  shapes." 


A  subscriber  wishes  to  secure  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for  a  recipe  for  Newport 
sponge  cake.  This  was  a  very  yellow 
sponge  cake  with  a  soft  tender  crust, 
and  was  sold,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the 
Women's  Exchange  connected  with  the 
"  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston."  Any  one  who  may  have  this 
recipe  and  is  willing  to  dispose  of  the 
same  can  communicate  with  a  purchaser 
by  addressing  this  magazine. —  Ed. 


The  Query 

That  "  not-to-be-downed"  soft,  ginger 
cooky  recipe,  like  a  jack-in-a-box,  has 
popped  up  again.  This  time  the  query 
comes  from  Geneva,  but  whether  Switz- 
erland, New  York,  or  some  Western 
State,  we  are  unable  to  make  out.  Did 
anybody  ever  see  a  soft,  ginger  cooky, 
excepting    those    made    by    the    baker  ? 

Miss  A.  M.  W.  wishes  recipe  for  making 
marmalade,  of  sweet  and  sour  oranges, 
similar  to'  the  Scotch  marmalade  of  com- 
merce. This  is  the  orange  season,  and 
most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  put  up  half 
a  dozen  glasses  of  marmalade.  Who 
has  a  good  recipe  ? 


MetVS  and 

Notes 


Address  communications  for  this  department 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,   Mass. 


Demonstration   Lectures 

The  programme  for  the  midwinter  and 
spring  course  of  demonstrations  at  the 
Boston  Cooking  School  is  as  follows. 

January  21-23,  "Marketing  Lecture," 
special  lecture  for  Friday  evening. 

January  28-30,  "  Entrees  and  Des- 
serts." 

February  4-6,  "  Luncheon  Dishes  and 
Puff  Paste." 

February  n-13,  "  Sandwiches,  Cakes 
and  Bonbons  for  Receptions." 

February  18-20,  "Roasts  and  Vege- 
tables "  (by  request). 

February  25-27,  "Sunday  Night 
Suppers." 

March  4-6,  "  Soups,  Croquettes,  and 
Cutlets." 

March  11-13,  "Cake  and  Frosting." 

March  18-20,  "  Salads  and  Frozen 
Dishes." 

March  25-27,  "Easter  Breakfast." 

Miss  Maria  Willet  Howard  is  the  dem- 
onstrator Wednesday  mornings ;  Miss 
Louise  Kittredge,  Friday  evenings. 


The  average  age  of  the  young  women  in 
attendance  at  the  Boston  Cooking  School 
this  year  is  twenty-one  years.  Among 
them  is  quite  a  sprinkling  of  college  grad- 
uates, and  the  mental  attainments  of  the 
class,  in  general,  is  of  a  high  order.  The 
new  room  opposite  the  lecture-room, 
which  is  very  light  and  sunny,  has  been 


fitted  up  with  the  latest  appliances  for 
electrical  cooking.  This,  with  the  com- 
modious dressing-room  on  the  floor  be- 
low, adds  greatly  to  the  working  outfit  of 
the  school  and  the  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
Fourteen  young  women  have  already 
filed  applications  and  been  accepted  for 
the  normal  class  of  '94. 


The  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  issues  five  times  a  year  a 
reading  course  for  farmers'  wives.  This 
course  is  in  the  form  of  a  reading  lesson, 
accompanied  in  some  instances  by  a 
"quiz."  The  lessons  are  edited  by 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer.  Other  asrricult- 
ural  colleges  could  not  do  better  work 
for  their  States  than  in  scattering  these  or 
similar  pamphlets  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  their  boundaries.  We 
give  below  the  "  quiz  "  on  "  Home  Sani- 
tation." The  farmers'  wives,  to  whom 
the  lessons  are  sent,  are  asked  to  "  answer 
the  questions,  retain  the  text  of  the 
lesson,  and  return  the  quiz  with  answers." 
In  concluding  her  directions,  the  editor 
says  :  "  We  shall  read  them  [the  answers] 
with  interest,  and  credit  you  with  the 
work  done.  We  expect  the  Reading 
Course  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  this 
feature  of  the  work.  You  are  practical 
workers,  and  your  experience  will  be 
profitable  to  the  Course." 

1.  What  is  the  source  and  condition  of 
your  water  supply  ? 
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Chinese    Proverbs   about   Women 

Respect  always  a  silent  woman  :  great 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  woman  that  holdeth 
her  tongue. 

A  vain  woman  is  to  be  feared,  for  she 
will  sacrifice  all  for  her  pride. 

Trust  not  a  vain  woman,  for  she  is  first 
in  her  own  eye. 

A  haughty  woman  stumbles,  for  she 
cannot  see  what  may  be  in  her  way. 

Trust  not  the  woman  that  thinketh 
more  of  herself  than  another :  mercy  will 
not  dwell  in  her  heart. 

The  gods  honor  her  who  thinketh 
long  before  opening  her  lips.  Pearls 
come  from  her  mouth. 

A  woman  that  is  not  loved  is  a  kite 
from  which  the  string  has  been  taken : 
she  drives  with  every  wind,  and  cometh 
to  naught  by  a  long  fall. 

A  woman  and  a  child  are  alike  :  each 
needs  a  strong,  uplifting  hand. 

A  woman  that  respects  herself  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  single  star,  more  beau- 
tiful than  many  stars  at  night. 

Woman  is  the  ease  for  that  which 
pains  the  father :  she  is  balm  for  his 
troubles. 

A  woman  who  mistakes  her  place  can 
never  return  to  where  she  first  was :  the 
path  has  been  covered  up  from  her  eyes. 

A  woman  desirous  of  being  seen  by 
men  is  not  trustworthy :  fear  the  glance 
from  her  eye. 

Give  heed  to  her  to  whom  children 
have  come :  she  walks  in  the  sacred 
ways,  and  lacks  not  for  love. 

When  first  a  woman  loves,  she  fears : 
she  fears  -not  that  to  wrhich  she  has  be- 
come accustomed. 

A  mother  not  spoken  well  of  by  her 
children  is  an  enemy  of  the  State :  she 
should  not  *  live  within  the  kingdom's 
wall. 

A  woman  without  children  has  not 
yet  the  most  precious  of  her  jewels. 

Give  heed  to  the  voice  of  an  old 
woman :  sorrow  has  given  her  wisdom. 


A  beautiful  woman  knows  not  her 
charms  :  therefore  is  she  beautiful,  more 
so  than  the  colors  of  the  sea. 


Sorrows,  by  being  communicated,  grow 
less,  and  joys  greater. 


Did  You  Ever  Know 

That  Improper  Food    often    causes    the 
Liquor    Habit  ? 

It's  a  great  proposition  to  get  rid  of  a 
taste  for  liquor  by  changing  food. 

"  About  three  years  ago,"  writes  a  man 
from  Lowry  City,  Mo.,  "  my  appetite 
failed  me  and  my  food  disagreed  with 
me.  I  got  weak  and  nervous,  and  felt 
dull  and  entirely  unfit  for  business. 
Then,  like  a  fool,  I  went  to  taking  liquor 
to  stimulate  an  appetite.  For  a  time 
that  seemed  to  help,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  on  finding  so  simple  a  remedy. 
But,  alas  !  I  had  to  take  more  and  more 
all  the  time,  until  I  got  so  that  I  could 
not  get  along  without  the  whiskey  ;  and  I 
was  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

"  I  tried  to  quit,  but  that  seemed  im- 
possible, as  I  needed  nourishment  and 
my  stomach  rejected  food  ;  and,  the  more 
whiskey  I  drank,  the  worse  I  got.  I 
kept  fighting  this  battle  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  almost  gave  up  all 
hope. 

"  I  noticed  an  advertisement  of  Grape- 
nuts  in  the  paper,  and  concluded  to  try 
it.  I  found  I  could  eat  Grape-nuts 
with  a  relish,  and  it  was  the  first  food 
I  had  found  that  nourished  me,  in  a  long 
time.  Soon  my  stomach  trouble  stopped, 
my  appetite  increased,  the  craving  thirst 
relaxed,  until  all  desire  for  drink  was 
gone.  I  have  used  Grape-nuts  con- 
stantly for  over  a  year ;  and  I  am  now 
strong  and  robust,  entirely  cured  from 
drink  and  able  to  work  hard  every  day. 
My  gratitude  for  Grape-nuts  is  un- 
speakable, as  it  has  saved  my  life  and 
reputation."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


itole 


THE  PERFECT  SHORTENING 
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"  What  <x  Good  Cook  She  Is 

is  a  remark  often  applied  to  the  user  of  COTTOLENE.    The  use  of  COTTOLENE  means  clean,  light,  wholesome, 
appetizing,  easily  digested  food.    COTTOLENE  is  never  sold  in  bulk.    Put  up  in  sealed  white  tin  pails,  with  a  band 
and  label  in  red,  our  trade-mark,  a  steer's  head  in  cotton  plant  wreath,  appearing  in  center  of  label. 
A  Dainty  Layer  Cake  Recipe  by  Lida  Ames  Willis : 
Cream  one  cup  of  sugar  with  one-half  of  Cottolene  until  very,  very  light.  Add  three  eggs  one  at  a  time  and 
beating  each  one  in  thoroughly  before  adding  the  next.    Then  add  one-half  a  cup  of  milk;  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla;  two  cups  of  flour  sifted  twice  before  measuring  and  then  again  with  2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
Beat  batter  light  and  smooth.    Pour  into  two  layer  cake  tins  and  bake  in  a  moderately  quick  oven  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes.    Use  any  filling  desired. 

•Home  Helps."  our  125-page  book,  edited  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  and  containing  several  hundred 
recipes,  mailed  free  for  two-cent  stamp  to  pav  postage. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
Chicago    New  York    Boston    Philadelphia    St.  Louis    Baltimore    San  Francisco    Montreal 
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Book   Reviews 


How  to  Live.  By  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50.  Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
This  volume  contains  sixteen  papers 
on  the  "  Method  and  Practice  of  Life," 
or  essays  in  practical  ethics,  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Man  without  a  Country," 
etc.  Dr.  Hale  has  had  sufficiently  wide 
and  varied  experience  to  enable  him  to 
speak  ex  cathedra,  as  it  were,  on  these 
topics  ;  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
pleased  and  profited  by  the  simple,  direct 
style  of  statement  and  the  wise,  helpful 
advice  with  which  the  papers  are  filled. 
In  the  chapter  on  "  How  to  Exercise," 
we  note  this  item,  which  he  calls  a  cen- 
tral or  fundamental  direction  :  — 

"  To  live  well,  one  must  be  in  the 
open  air  every  day.  This  rule  is  well- 
nigh  absolute.  Women  offend  against 
it  terribly  in  America,  and  women  are 
very  apt  to  break  down.  Rain  or  shine, 
mud  or  dust,  go  out  of  your  house  and 
see  what  God  is  doing  outside.  I  do 
not  count  that  an  irreverent  phrase 
which  says  one  feels  nearer  God  under 
open  sky  than  he  is  apt  to  do  when  shut 
up  in  a  room.  I  know  a  very  wise  man 
who  used  to  say,  '  People  speak  of  going 
out,  when  they  should  speak  of  going 
in.'  He  meant  that  you  do  plunge  into 
the  air,  as  when  you  bathe  at  the  seaside 
you  go  into  the  water.  Be  quite  sure  of 
your  air-bath.  I  will  not  dictate  the 
time ;  but,  on  the  average,  one  hour  is 
not  too  long.  You  will  fare  all  the 
better,  will  eat  the  better,  digest  the 
better,  and  sleep  the  better,  if  instead  of 
an  hour  it  is  two  hours  or  more." 


We  have  frequent  calls  for  back  num- 
bers of  the  Cooking-School  Magazine,  and 
are  unable  to  supply  the  same.  Sub- 
scribers, who  may  have  copies  of  Vol- 
umes I.  and  II.  and  are  willing  to 
dispose  of  them,  can  do  so  by  communi- 
cating with  this  office.  Ed. 


Among  our  illustrations  this  month, 
the  silver  Tea  Service  on  page  309  and 
the  antique  fipergne  on  cover  and  in 
frontispiece  we  are  able  to  present 
through  the  courtesy  of  Shreve,  Crump 
&  Low,  of  this  city.  The  cut  glass 
in  colonial  style  was  kindly  loaned  by 
Jones,  McDuffee  &  Stratton. 


It  Pays 

To  know  Facts  about  Coffee 

When  man  takes  properly  selected 
food  and  drink,  Nature  will  almost  always 
assert  herself  and  rebuild  the  structure 
properly. 

"  From  my  earliest  remembrance  I 
was  a  confirmed  coffee-drinker,"  writes 
a  gentleman  from  Marshallville,  Ga., 
"  taking  two  cups  at  nearly  every  meal. 
While  at  college,  I  became  very  nervous, 
dyspeptic,  irritable,  and  unfit  for  study, 
and  attributed  it  largely  to  coffee,  but 
did  not  stop  its  use. 

"  When  I  was  married,  I  found  my 
wife  was  troubled  the  same  way ;  and  we 
decided  to  try  Postum  Food  Coffee. 
My  wife  made  the  Postum  according  to 
directions,  and  we  found  it  superb.  We 
used  it  exclusively  for  the  morning  bev- 
erage, and  the  taste  of  ordinary  coffee 
became  distasteful  to  both  of  us. 

"  We  have  found  a  distinct  gain  in 
health.  Any  amount  of  Postum  does 
not  cause  a  feeling  of  either  dyspepsia  or 
nervousness,  while  the  return  to  coffee 
even  for  one  meal  has  disastrous  effects 
upon  my  nerves.  My  dyspepsia  has 
entirely  left  me ;  and  both  my  wife  and 
self  are  well  and  strong,  and  feel  that 
it  is  all  due  to  the  Postum."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

It  is  easy  to  replace  coffee  with 
Postum,  which  has,  when  properly  made, 
a  rich  flavor  and  the  color  of  coffee, 
with  none  of    its  injurious    after-effects. 


Tood 


** 
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AM  sending  you  a  photograph  of  our  Mellin's  Food  Baby.      She  is  fourteen  months  old  and 

weighs  30  pounds.     She   has  been  taking    Mellin's   Food  since   she  was   two   and  a  half 

months  old,  and  has  been  perfectly  well  ever  since. 

MRS.   E.   S.   KIRKPATRICK,  Woodstock,  N.  B. 
A  sample  of  Mellirv's  Food  sent  free  on  request. 
Mellin's  Food  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Rickety    Rimes   and    Rig-ma-ro.      By 

Anthony  H.  Euwer. 

For  Fools,  Philosophers,  and  Free 
Thinkers,  being  a  Phan-tas-ma-gor-i-cal 
Con-glom-er-at-ion  of  Bi-car-bon-at-ed 
Som-nam-bu-lisms,  with  Picto-rial  Perpe- 
trations by  the  author. 

"  'Tis  poshy  stuff,  this  printed  guff, 

We  grudgingly  concede  it ; 
The  meter  leaks,  the  rhythm  reaks, 

Its  crippled  feet  impede  it. 
And  yet  for  those  who'd  drown  their  woes 

'T  may  prove  a  sweet  narcotic, 
Altho'  'tis  plain  that,  in  the  main, 

The  whole  thing's  idiotic." 

A  trifling  souvenir  to  amuse  an  idle 
moment.  The  booklet  must  be  seen  in 
order  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  published 
in  a  very  neat  and  attractive  style  by  the 
Pittsburg  bidex. 


The  Royal  Baker  and  Pastry  Cook. 

New    York :     Royal    Baking    Powder 

Company. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  manual 
of  practical  cookery,  by  the  chefs  of 
the  New  York  Cooking  School,  and  is  a 
very  complete  and  convenient  hand- 
book for  every-day  use.  A  full  index 
adds  to  its  value.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  choice  recipes  in  small  space. 


Big  Bargains  in  Books 
Book  bargains  innumerable  are  of- 
fered by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
at  their  retail  store,  254  Washington 
Street,  previous  to  their  annual  inventory. 
Over  5,000  volumes  of  recent  fiction, 
travel,  biography,  and  children's  books, 
have  been  placed  on  the  bargain  coun- 
ters at  half-price  or  less.  From  such  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  the  early- 
purchasers  may  select  cloth-bound  books 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  paper-covered 
novels. 

A  Rare  Bird 

A  rare  bird  is  the  subscriber  who 
renews  his  subscription  without  solicita- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  wrapper  shows 
the  date  of  expiration  seems  to  have  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  subscriber. 


Blessed  be  the  subscriber  who,  un- 
solicited, sends  in  the  renewal  of  his 
subscription  !  —  Chat. 


Mrs.  Julia  A.  Carney,  who  wrote  the 
popular  rhyme  "  Little  drops  of  water, 
little  grains  of  sand,'/  will  be  eighty  years 
old  next  April ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  give 
all  school-children  a  chance  to  contrib- 
ute a  penny  each  toward  a  memorial 
to  be  given  her.  Mrs.  Carney  wrote  the 
song  a  half-century  ago,  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 


The  Marchioness  Li,  wife  of  Li  Hung 
Chang,  is  very  beautiful  and  learned 
as  compared  with  her  countrywomen. 
While  her  age  is  more  than  fifty,  she 
looks  thirty  or  even  less.  The  wife  of  a 
very  rich  man,  she  spends  royally,  al- 
though not  without  keeping  a  detailed 
account  of  her  expenditure.  She  lives  in 
her  magnificent  home  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pei-Ho  in  great  splendor,  surrounded 
by  song-birds,  peacocks,  aquaria,  pot- 
tery, gems,  and  botanical  collections. 
One  thousand  attendants  and  servants 
answer  her  beck  and  call.  In  her  ward- 
robe, it  is  said,  are  guarded  2,000  coats, 
1,200  pairs  of  "  trouserettes,"  and  500 
fur  robes  made  from  the  finest  skins. 


The  fine  biscuits  which  are  put  upon 
the  market  by  Messrs.  Austin  Young  & 
Co.  comprise  all  the  novelties  of  the 
time.  These  biscuits  have  won  great 
favor  in  the  best  families,  and  are  used 
by  the  leading  hotel  men. 


Rely  upon 

Piatt's  Chlorides 

rsChld  .         u  tA 

as  your  household 


PlmChloruk 


disinfectant. 

An    odorless,  colorless    liquid ; 
powerful,  safe,  and  cheap. 

Destroys  disease  germs  and 
noxious  gases,  thus  preventing  j 
sickness.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  druggists  and  high-class 
grocers.  Prepared  only  by  Henry 
B.  Piatt,  Piatt  Street,  New  York. 
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THE   BEST  OF   ALL   AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup" 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  " 
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A  Smart  Dinner  Tabic 

always  —  if  it  is  set  with  the  unusually 
beautiful  patterns  of 

"1835R.WALLACE" 

Silver-plated  "Ware.  Every  piece  is  modelled  after 
solid  silver  patterns,  and  has  all  its  wear  at  half  the 
cost. 

This  illustration  is  reduced  from  a  page  of  our  de- 
lightful book  by  Mis.  Rorer, "  How  to  Set  the  Table," 
wnich  shows  exactly  the  correct  adornment  of  the 
table  for  every  occasion.  Sent  free  for  10c.  postage. 
Address  Dent.  W. 

R.  WALLACE  k  SONS  MFG.  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
The  "  R.  W.  &*  S."  stamp  on  sterling  silver  is  a 
guarantee  of  excellence. 


worth    counting. 
That  best  one  is 


You 
Can 
Count 


on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  all  good  pol- 
ishes for  Silverware 
— the  others  are  not 
There's    only    one    best. 


gLECTRQ 

!T  Silver  Polish      . 

Silicon 

Constant  use  by  nearly  a  million  housewives 
— many  for  a  quarter  century — confirms  this. 
The  secret  is  that  it  produces  great  brilliancy 
easily  and  quickly,  never  wearing  or 
scratching. 

POWDER  or  SOAP  as  you  prefer. 

Either,  post-paid,  15  cts.  in  stamps. 
Grocers  and  druggists  sell  them. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Company,  New  York,  N.  T. 
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Ancient 
Kitchen  Tools 

are  all  right  for  a  museum.  They 
have  no  place  in  the  modern  kitchen. 
It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
harvest  with  a  hand  plow  as  good 
cooking  from  poor  kitchen  tools. 
We  have  a  full  supply  of 

Up=to=Date 
Kitchen  Appliances. 

They  save  Time,  Money,  Labor,  each 
one  saving  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
Utensil.  Call  and  look  over  our 
Stock.  Inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 
Address 

LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

130-132  West  42nd  Street,  $ 

NEW  YORK.  $ 
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Hints   for  the    Housewife 


To  test  the  freshness  of  eggs,  put 
them  in  a  bowl  of  water.  New-laid  eggs 
will  remain  at  the  bottom,  less  fresh 
eggs  will  float  a  little  way  from  it,  and 
bad  eggs  will  lie  on  the  top  of  the  water. 
The  higher,  in  the  water,  the  staler  the 
egg  is  the  rule  in  this  test. 

Side-lights  are  now  understood  to  be 
much  more  artistic  in  lighting  in  any 
but  very  large  and  lofty  apartments,  as 
well  as  more  convenient.  A  pair  may 
be  near  the  piano,  another  over  a  corner 
seat  or  against  a  bookcase,  and  so  on, 
to  give  the  light  where  specially  needed. 

The  prettiest  things  in  name  cards  for 
luncheons  or  dinners  are  petals  of  flow- 
ers in  tinted  cardboard,  crumpled  ex- 
actly as  the  petals  of  genuine  roses 
would  be.  One  of  these  at  each  plate 
to  agree  with  roses,  which  form  the 
table  decorations,  is  very  pretty  and 
dainty. 

Take  very  good  care  of  Edam  and 
pineapple  cheese  shells.  They  are  ex- 
cellent for  cooking  macaroni  in.  Boil 
the  macaroni,  mix  with  a  cream  sauce, 
and  place  it  in  the  shell.  Put  the  shell 
on  a  piece  of  oiled  or  buttered  paper, 
and  bake  in  the  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 


A  little  cheese  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  top  if  desired.  With  care  a  shell 
may  be  used  several  times. 

When  a  sewing-machine  works  heavily, 
take  out  the  cotton  and  oil  every  part  of 
the  machine  thoroughly  with  paraffin. 
Work  briskly  for  some  minutes,  that  the 
paraffin  may  do  its  work  of  loosening  all 
the  old  oil  and  grime,  and  then  wipe 
carefully  with  a  soft,  old  duster.  When 
the  paraffin  has  been  removed,  oil  the 
machine  again  with  proper  lubricating 
oil ;  and  it  will  work  as  well  as  ever. 
Never  use  paraffin  as  a  lubricant ;  for, 
though  it  is  excellent  as  a  cleanser,  it 
heats  the  bearings  of  the  machine,  and 
would  soon  cause  them  to  wear  out. 

According  to  a  writer  in  Health,  honey 
is  a  valuable  medicine,  and  has  many 
uses.  It  is  excellent  in  most  lung  and 
throat  affections,  and  is  often  used  with 
great  benefit  in  place  of  cod-liver  oil. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  person  with 
whom  it  does  not  agree,  but  most  people 
can  learn  to  use  it  with  beneficial  results. 
Children  who  have  natural  appetites  gen- 
erally prefer  it  to  butter.  Honey  is  a 
laxative  and  sedative,  and  in  diseases  of 
the  bladder  and  kidneys  it  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy. 
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^MINUTE 
^GELATINE 


WHITMAN  GROCERY  CO. 

ORANGE, MASS. 


At  your  grocer's,  or 
Send  15  Cents 


MINUTE  GELATINE 


In    every-  package   you    will    find 

Quality!  Quantity!!  QuicKness!!! 

Use  MINUTE  GELATINE  —  Why  ? 

Absolutely  "Pure  "Sets"  Quickest  pZ21< 

No  Soaking,  ?£%%  cMakes  thecMost  AidesT 

No  Measuring,  %ZZ?elj:ady  A  l<ways  Reliable,  Neve^aih 

Address 
for  Full  sized  Two-quart  Package  and  our  new  WHITVI  A  M  rDftfFnv  C(\ 

• '  Minute  Man  "  Recipe  Book.     This  also  tells  about    VV  111  1 M AH  uKUl/EU  I  CU., 
Minute  Tapioca  and  Minute  Malted  Cereal  Coffee.       Dept.  S,  ORANGE    flASS. 
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Life  is  a  Fight  in  Which  the  Best  Boy  Wins 

A  clear  brain,  a  strong  body  and  pure  blood  are  necessary  to  success. 

MALTA-CERES 

THE  HeaatK  Food. 

gives  health  to  brain,  muscles  and  blood,  makes  life  worth  living.     MALTA-CERES  is  pre- 
digested,  easily  assimilated  by  the  weakest  stomach  and  supplies  perfect  food  to  the  body. 

It's  Ready  to  Eat  —  Delicious  —  Unequaled 

Sample  Package  sent  FREE  for  your  Grocer's  Name. 

THE  TWIN  CITY  NUT  FOOD  CO.,  2844  Bryant  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 
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Household  Hints 


One  Beauty  Standard 
In  speaking  of  the  charm  of  beauty, 
Maude  Murray-Miller  says  :  "  Nowadays 
the  words  'health'  and  'beauty'  are  sy- 
nonymous terms,  for  the  preservation  of 
beauty  necessitates  caring  for  the  health. 
There  is  no  real  standard  of  beauty, 
unless  we  accept  the  lines  for  which  an 
artist  looks.  We  are  not  all  artists,  and 
we  judge  of  beauty  by  our  own  ideals. 
Each  nation  has  its  standard :  the  ideals 
of  one  would  not  be  those  of  another. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  one  standard  which 
we  all  recognize, —  that  of  good  health. 
It  shines  in  the  eye,  glows  in  the  cheek, 
reddens  the  lips,  and  quickens  the  step. 
It  also  makes  one  at  peace  with  the 
world ;  for,  indeed,  the  temperament  is 
simply  a  matter  of  the  liver.  A  torpid 
liver  will,  in  time,  spoil  the  temper  of  an 
angel." 

This  excellent  bit  of  advice  proves 
that  the  preservation  of  beauty  depends 
on  health.  It  is  not  the  doing  of  ex- 
traordinary things  that  creates  health  and 
beauty.  The  laws  of  health  are  simple, 
and  beauty  follows  in  their  train. —  Pitts- 
burg Observer. 


A  Dainty  Lunch 

That  word  "  dainty  "  never  being  used 
to  describe  the  lunch  spread  for  men, 
we  have  decided  that  it  means  there  is 
not  enough  to  eat. —  Atchison  Globe. 


Serving  Oranges 

Persons  familiar  with  certain  steam- 
ships remember  the  deliciousness  of  the 
oranges  pared  so  deftly  by  the  stewards 
that,  with  the  skin  and  every  trace  of  the 
white  tissue  gone,  the  unbroken  globules 
could  be  eaten  daintily,  while  the  fruit 
was  held  transfixed  on  a  fork. 

This  is  the  best  of  all  ways  for  serving 
oranges  to  a  convalescent,  for  not  a  drop 
of  the  fragrant,  refreshing  juice  need  be 
lost.  Oranges  prepared  in  this  way, 
torn  apart  in  their  natural  sections  and 
served  in  bonbon  dishes  on  cracked"  ice, 
accompanied  the  courses  of  a  dinner,  and 
were  served  after  the  manner  of  olives 
on  a  Tecent  occasion. —  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 


Butter  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  fort- 
night if  it  be  washed  or  kneaded. in  ice 
water  until  all  the  .buttermilk  and  most 
of  the  salt  have  been  extracted;  then 
pack  in  a  glazed  jar,  and  set  this  jar  in  a 
larger  one  filled  with  water  sufficient  to 
cover  the  butter  well.  Change  the  water 
every  day. 

To  remove  a  hot  cake  or  pudding  from 
a  tin  or  mould,  turn  upside  down  and 
cover  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold 
water.  The  contents  will  slip  out  in  a 
minute  or  two.  To  remove  anything 
cold  or  frozen,  reverse  the  process,  and 
wring  the  cloth  out  of  hot  water. 


HOLDS 

NEVER  SLIPS,  TEARS, 
NOR  UNFASTENS 


WITHOUT   HOLES 


EVERY  PAIR 
F-jr     WARRANTED    * 

YA*k. 


Sample  pair, 
"     mail,  25c. 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 


Every  '  VELVET  GRIP  '  Rubber  Button  Clasp 
has  the  Name  Stamped  on  the  rietal  Loop. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston.    BE  SURE  IT'S  THERE 
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Pure  Gelatine 


is  the   Foundation   of   a  Host  of 
DELICIOUS  DESSERTS 


ADD    FLAVORING    TO 


CHALMERS' 

GRANULATED      OR      SHREDDED 

GELATINE 


AND     SERVE    COLD: 


In  buying  ask    for  neither  Flavored  Gelatine  nor 
Acidulated  Gelatine  —  just  Chalmers'  Pure  Gelatine 


ALL      GRO  CERS 

For  Free  Sample  (makes  four  portions — 
enough    for    two    persons)   and    book    of 


recipes, 


Gelatine     Dainties,"    address 


James  Chalmers'  Son,  Williamsville,  N.  Y, 


FOOD'MADE  WITH 

Mrs.  LINCOLN  S 

BAKING    POWDER 

Is  finer  grained,  sweeter,  more 
healthful,  and  keeps  moist 
longer  than  that  raised  by  the 
more  rapid  action  of  powders 
containing  other  acids. 


Grocers 


BOSTON,  MAS*. 
AFTER  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,! 
AM  CONVINCED  THAT  A  PURE  CREAM  OF  , 
TAflTAR   BAKING.  POWDER  IS  THE  BEST, 
QUICK    LEAVENING.   AGENT,    AND    IS    Ai 
WHOLESOME   FOOD   ADJUNCT. 

GUARANTEE  THAT  THIS  POWDER,  t 
PRFPARED   AFTER    MY   FORMULA,   CON- 
TAINS   ONLY    THE    HIGHEST   POSSIBLE 
GRADE  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  AND   BI- 
CARBONATE OF  SODA,  WITH  THE  SMALL- 
EST    PERCENTAGE    OF   CORN    STARCH 
NEOESSARY  FOR  ITS  PERFECT  KEEPING. 
AS  LONG  AS  MY  SIGNATURE-APPEARS 
ON  THESE  LABELS,  HOUSEKEEPERS.  MAY, 
SURE  THAT  THIS  FORMULA  WILL  BE 
FOLLOWED   IN  THE   MANUFACTURE  OF 
THIS  BAKING  POWDER. 


A(JTMO»  O^THg/ '.boston  cook  book" 
Ana  MQ,         OF  MRS    LINCOLN'*  BAKING 


^•WOER  COMf  ANY. 


Office 
21 

Commerce 

Street 

Boston 


None  genuine  without  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln's  signature 


Makes  a  success  of  any  Soup, 
Sauce,  or  Salad  Dressing.  .     .     . 

McILHENNY'S 
TABASCO. 

The  perfection  of  flavor,  the 
epitome  of  strength.  Avoid 
cheap  substitutes,  and  use  only 
the  original  Mcllhenny's,  made 
at  New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 
Booklet  containing  recipes  on 
request. 

E.  McIlhenny's  Son, 
New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 
Boston   Office,   42   Central   Street. 

LlN<»m-^H  M<^B»M  M<^B»M  .•  —  M  •  •  ~*~  •••  ~«*>  »!•  ^ 
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Prehistoric  Cookery 

Just  south  of  Tempe,  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  Arizona,  are  found  the  remains  of 
extensive  buildings,  supposed  to  have 
been  even  larger  than  the  famous  Casa 
Grande.  They  are  now  but  a  mass  of 
mounds,  but  the  foundations  of  one, 
which  has  been  recently  traced,  measures 
275  feet  in  length  and  130  feet  in  width. 
Excavations  have  brought  to  light  a  num- 
ber of  estufas,  or  ovens,  of  such  gener- 
ous dimensions  that  they  must  have 
sufficed  for  entire  cities.  Several  were 
found  measuring  16  feet  in  depth  by  20 
in  width.  Nearly  all  were  lined  with  a 
copper  carbonate  ore,  that  has  fused  in 
places,  forming  a  metallic  sheet. 

A  study  of  the  ground  shows  that, 
after  the  coals  had  burned  down,  they 
were  drawn  out,  and  the  cavity  was  practi- 
cally closed.  Into  the  hole  were  piled 
the  beans,  the  corn,  and  the  mescal  root, 
until  the  top  of  the  pile  was  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Over  all  appears  to  have  been  spread 
a  thick  roofing  of  mud,  a  quantity  of 
water  being  added  before  the  estufa  was' 
made  air-tight. 

The  mass  was  probably  then  allowed] 
to  cook  for  a  number  of  hours,  something! 
after  the  manner  of  a  Rhode  Island! 
clam-bake. 

It  is  further  conjectured,  from  the  corn! 
found  in  earthen  jars,  that  after  being 
steamed  the  corn  was  then  dried,  to  be-, 
come  the  staple  article  of  food  for  the 
winter.  In  the  same  mounds  were  found' 
a  number  of  stone  metatis  and  grinders.) 
showing  the  primitive  process  of  dwell) 
ing,  and  a  large  variety  of  pottery,  somel 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Ir 
shape  and  decorations  the  ollas,  or  water: 
jars,  closely  resemble  those  made  b)j 
the  Zufii,  Pueblo,  and  Mancipa  Indian:: 
to-day.  The  glaze  and  texture,  however! 
is  superior. —  New  York  Herald. 


Waitress  (at  quick  lunch  stand).  "  D( 
you  want  to  eat  this  sandwich  here  pi 
take  it  with  you  ?  " 

Gentleman.    "  Both." —  Harvard  Lam 

pOOfl. 
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'The  Taste  Tells 

Cudahys 

ReX  Brand 

Beet  Extract 


Howard  Gould's  ex-clief  says  of 

Cudahy's  Rex  Brand 
Beef  Extract 

"  It  is  superior  to  any  other —American  or 
European." 

Indispensable  for  Soups,  Sauces  and  Savory  Sundries 

anywhere,  at  any  time. 
IMPORTANT!    Our  Famous  INDIAN  HEADS  are  highly 
prized  for  "dens."    We  will  send  you  one  FREE    if   you 
send  us  the  names  of  your  errocer  and  druggist  and  4  cents  in 
stampsto  cover  cost  of  mailing. 
Beef  Extract  Dep't.,  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


low  long  is  it 
since  you  read  the 
printing  on  the  pacKage 
OF 

pettijoiws 

*  fUKEDBREAKBBtfOOl)^ 

Some  useful    Hints  of  tempt- 
ing   breakfasts      and     dainty 

uncheons,      dishes    easily 
tnd  quicKly  prepared. 


Read  Them  To-day 


Hurry-up  Biscuits 

>ne  cup  Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food,  uncooked, 
ne  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  four  level  tea- 
300ns  baking  powder,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
ne-half  cup  rich  milk.  Sift  flour,  salt,  and 
aking  powder  together,  add  to  Breakfast  Food. 
Lub  in  butter  with  tips  of  fingers,  stir  in  milk 
ith  knife,  mix  thoroughly,  drop  dough  from  the 
p  of  a  teaspoon  on  a  buttered  tin  sheet  about 
ne  and  one-half  inches  apart.  Bake  eighteen 
linutes  in  hot  oven. 


Peter  Cooper's 

Clarified 

GELATINE 

For  Wine  Jellies, 
Blanc-Mange, 
Charlotte  Russe 

pure  and  wholesome 

Our  Pulverized  Gelatine  is  the 
most  convenient  for  family  use. 
Dissolves  in  a  few  minutes. 

An  8-cent  package 
makes  two  quarts. 
Cheapest  and  best. 

For  sale  by  all  grocers. 

S.  S.  PIERCE    COMPANY, 

BOSTON,   MASS., 
Manufacturers'  Agents. 
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tali 


as  well  as  for  taste  and  flavor— a  valu- 
able nutrient,  as  well  as  a  delicious 
drink— such  is 

HOOTONS 
Cocofe. 

Absolutely  pure,  nourishing,  satisfying.    ^j/JU 

Sample  free  for  grocer's  name,  or  full 

10c  can  for  8  cents  in  stamps    and   grocer's   name. 

H00T0N  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


YOU   can  easily  raise  a  club  of  sub- 
scribers    to     this     magazine     among 
your  friends  and  neighbors. 
WE  will  pay  you  liberally  for  doing 
so.     Write  for  particulars  to 

Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine 
Boston,  Mass. 


CHAMPION 

vStove   Clay 

is  for  mending    cracks    and   holes  in  the  fire-box 


lining  of  your  stove 
powdered  fire- 
clays and  plum- 
bago. Mix  with 
water  and  use 
like  mortar  or 
cement. 

Any    one    can 

use  it.     Keep 
a  box  on  hand, 
it's  cheap.  Buy 
it    of    stove- 
dealers,   and       e 
at   hardware 
and    general 
stores.  Write 
usifyoucan't 
get  it. 


[t    is   a    combination    of 


Don't  neg- 
lect the  stove 
lining  :  the 
life  of  the 
stove      de- 


ends    upon 


BRIDGEPORT  CRUCIBLE   CO., 
&  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  j& 


"  Optimist  "  and  "  Pessimist  " 
Two  boys  went  to  gather  grapes.     One 

was  happy,  because  they  found  grapes. 

The    other    was    unhappy,  because    the 

grapes  had  seeds  in  them. 

Two    men,   being    convalescent,  were 

asked  how  they  were.     One   said,     "  I 

am  better  to-day."     The  other  said,  "  I 

was  worse  yesterday." 


one  man  says, 


This 


another,    "  This   will 


One  ob- 
the  other, 


When  it  rains, 
will  make  mud  ' 
lay  the  dust." 

Two  boys  examined  a  bush, 
served   that  it  had  a  thorn  ; 
that  it  had  a  rose. 

Two  children  looking  through  colored 
glasses,  one  said,  "  The  world  is  blue  ;  " 
and  the  other  said,  "  It  is  bright." 

Two  boys  having  a  bee,  one  got  honey, 
the  other  got  stung.  The  first  called  it 
a  honey  bee ;  the  other,  a  stinging  bee. 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  live,"  says  one  man. 
"  I  am  sorry  I  must  die,"  says  another. 

"  I  am  glad,"  says  one,  "that  it  is  no 
worse."  "I  am  sorry,"  says  another, 
"  that  it  is  no  better." 

One  says,  "  Our  good  is  mixed  with 
evil."  Another  says,  "  Our  evil  is' mixed 
with  good." 

Mrs.  Hamilton's  Ice-cream 
Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  had  the  first 
ice  cream  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
She  used  to  tell  with  amusement  of  the  de- 
light with  which  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son first  tasted  it.  Guests  at  the  next 
White  House  reception  were  treated  to  the 
frozen  mystery,  and  great  was  the  fun  of 
the  initiated,  when  they  saw  the  reluc- 
tance of  others  to  taste  the  cold  stuff. 
Those  from  the  rural  districts,  especially, 
eyed  it  suspiciously,  then  melted  each  tea- 
spoonful  with  the  breath  before  swallow- 
ing it.  The  next  time  they  had  a  chance 
they  ate  it  with  delight. 


Church.  "  What  is  your  opinion  of 
<  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  '  ?  " 

Gotham.  "  Never  tried  it,  but  I  guess 
I've  sampled  every  other  kind  of  break- 
fast food."— Editor's  Sheet. 
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Money 


Save  coal 
and  money 
by  using 


(rawfbrd 
^(ooking-Rgjiges 


THE  OVEN  IS  THE  BEST:  asbestos  lined,  and  with 
improved  heat-saving  Cup-joint  Flues,  which  utilize  all 
the  heat  and  consequently  save  fuel. 

THE  SINGLE  DAMPER  (patented),  the  Improved 
Grates,  and  the  perfected  Fire-box  insure  perfect  combus- 
tion. 

THE  NICKEL  EDGE-RAILS  are  removable  :  they  sim- 
ply lift  off  when  it  is  desired  to  polish  the  stove  or  clean 
the  nickel. 

CRAWFORDS  HAVE  MORE  IMPROVEMENTS  than 
all  other  ranges  combined.  The  Single  Damper  is  alone 
worth  the  cost  of  the  range. 

If  there  is  no  Crawford  agent  in  your  town,  we  would  like 
to  send  you  a  Crawford  Range  on  thirty  days'  trial. 


WALKER  (SL  PRATT  MFG.  CO. 

31-35     Union     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


fhese  trade-mark  cri 

Glut 

BARLE 

Perfect  Breakfast 
PANSY    FLOUR 

Unlike  all 

For 

FARWELI&RHIN 


es  on  every  package* 


ts 


ID 

STAXS, 

Health  Cereals. 
Cake  and   Paatff ♦ 

Ask   Grocers, 
writs 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes  10  pounds 
of  best  bread  in  three  minutes.  Sold 
subject  to  trial  and  approval.    Send 
for  Booklet.     Agents  wanted. 
Scientific    Bread    Machine   Co. 

(Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.) 
52d  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia 


We  will  RENEW  one  year  the  subscription  of  any  PRESENT    SUB- 
SCRIBER who  sends  us  TWO   NEW  yearly  subscriptions  at  $i.oo  each. 

The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine,  Boston,  Mass. 


Grist  Mill 

Wheat  Goffee 

Improves 
Digestion 

^SKYOUR  G ROGER-HE  SELLS  IT. 
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e 

a      THE    BLUES 

e 

gjBj    are    caused    by    a    disordered    stomach. 
Sif    Whether  it's  your  stomach  or  your  liver    «,  . 

MURRAYSl 

«  CHARCOAL  « 

g  1 

§TABLET5§ 

will  find  it  out  and  remedy  the  evil. 
Simple,  healthful,  effective.  Keeps  the 
whole  family  "  in  condition." 

"IT'S     NATURE'*    WAY." 

C^  All  Druggists  and 

§     A.   J.    DITMAN, 

S3      2  Barclay  Street,  Mew   York. 


TOURNADE'S 

Kitchen  Bouquet 


30  Years 


a  Favorite! 


For    SOUPS,    SAUCES,    GRAVIES, 
ROASTS,     STEWS,     ENTREES 

AND  GENERAL    CULINARY    PURPOSES 

Imparts  Rich  Color  and  Delightful  Flavor. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  Condensed  and  Ready 
for  Instant  Use.  Keeps  in  Any  Climate. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Great  Chefs  and 
Eminent  Teachers  of  Cookery 
"  Housekeeping  would  be  a  burden  without  it."— Sarah 
Tyson  Rorrk. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  kitchen  luxury  which  is  so  near  a 
necessity."— Hklkn  Armstrong. 

"  Invaluable  to  the  housekeeper."— Mart  J.  Lincoln. 
41  Indispensable  to  all  savory  dishes."— Janet  M.  Hill. 
"Indispensable  to  all  up-to-date  housekeepers."—  Alice 
Cart  Waterman. 

"  Have  used  it  for  last  ten  years  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it."—  Emily  M.  Colling. 

"A  necessity  to  all  good  cooking."— E.  Laperrcque, 
Head  Chef,  Delmonico's. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  enclose  8»c.  in  stamps  for  prepaid  package. 
Liberal  Commissions  to  House-to-house  Canvassers 


PALISADE     MANUFACTURING     CO., 

16  Chambers  Street,  West  Hoboken,  N.J. 
N.B. —  The  name  "Kitchen  Bouquet"  is  exclusively  our 
trade-mark.     Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 


Where  the  Typewriter  blundered 

Church.  "  You  know  French,  who 
keeps  the  restaurant  ?  " 

Gotham.     "  Oh,  yes." 

"  Well,  he  wants  a  new  typewriter." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that  good- 
looking  one  he  had  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  other  day  he  told  her  to 
write  and  get  the  price  of  frogs'  legs, 
and  she  addressed  the  letter  to  the  Hop 
Growers'  Association." —  Exchange. 


Hannah  Cake 

Johnny  and  his  little  sister  Hannah 
were  very  fond  of  the  corn-cake  which 
their  mother  frequently  made  for  break- 
fast, and  which  she  called  Johnny  cake. 

One  morning  little  Hannah  asked, 
"  What  always  makes  you  make  Johnny 
cake,  mamma  ?  Why  don't  you  some- 
times make  Hannah  cake  ?  "  —  Nna 
England  Grocer. 


He  was  very  quiet  during  the  first 
courses,  and  every  one  forgot  that  he 
was  there.  As  dessert  was  being  served, 
however,  the  host  told  a  story.  When 
he  had  finished  and  the  laughter  had 
ceased,  the  little  son  exclaimed  delight- 
edly, "  Now,  papa,  tell  the  other  one  !  " 
Harper 's  Magazine. 


An  excellent  method  of  removing 
grease  spots  from  a  waxed  floor  is  by 
pouring  spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  spot 
and  giving  it  time  to  soak  into  the  wood. 
Then  cover  with  powdered  talc,  and  press 
with  a  warm,  but  not  very  hot,  iron. 
The  talc  will  absorb  the  grease.  Brush 
off,  and  polish  the  place  anew  with  wax. 


Breakfast  Rolls 

One  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
three  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  Congress  Yeast 
Powder,  and  a  little  salt.  Bake  in  hot 
gem-pan. 
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Hash  Enough  for 

10  Persons 

chopped  in 

3  Minutes 

by 


CRYSTAL 
BLUE 

Gives  a 

beautiful  tint 
to  linens, 
laces,  and  re- 
stores the 
color  to  goods 
that  are  worn 
and  faded. 

Be  sure 
that  you 
get 

SAWYERS 

40  YEARS  THE  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE. 


"KITCHEN  AND  HAND" 

•  •  •  ^vy/Vr^  •  •  • 


For  removing  Tar,  Pitch,  Cement,  Varnish,  Paint,  Axle 
Grease,  Blacking,  and  all  Impurities  from  the  hands,  it  is 
unequaled,  leaving  the  skin  soft,  white  and  smooth. 

Beware  of  Imitations.     For  Sale  by  all  Grocers. 


CHAS.  F.  BATES  &  CO. 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

Office,  123  Oliver  St,      -      -  Boston 

Factory.  WoUaston,  Mass. 
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delicately! 
deliciousI 

£   Is  the  universal  verdict  of  all  who  try   $ 
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PEER-FREAN 
®,  COMPANY 
English    Biscuits 

The  Raspberry  flavoring  is 
exactly  right. 

The  Chocolate-covered  bis- 
cuits are  a  most  satisfying 
combination. 

The  Sweet  Almonds  are  a 
decided  novelty. 

Your    grocer    keeps   them. 


;g  Seville    Packing    Company  | 

Sole  United  States  Agents 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


(/""^  .-  Put  up  in  four  differ- 

[^  ent  size  jars 


A^S   IMPERIAL  CHf.^ 


Club  size. 
No.  i  size. 
No.  2  size. 
No.  3  size. 


MacLaren's  Imperial 

And 

MacLaren's  Roquefort 


CHEESE 

Nothing     better 


Put  up  in  two 
sizes : 

Small  size  jar. 
Large  size  jar. 


*1 

i 


i 


A   Remarkable  Record 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  year  1780  —  just  a  year  be- 
fore Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown, 
twenty-seven  years  before  Fulton  started 
his  first  steamboat  on  the  Hudson  River, 
and  fifty-seven  years  before  the  electric 
telegraph  came  into  use  —  the  Baker 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate  factory  was  estab- 
lished in  Dorchester  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  one  of  the  large  mills  of 
that  company. 

Over  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years  of  uninterrupted  success.  Think 
of  it !  What  other  manufacturing  con- 
cern in  this  or,  indeed,  in  any  country 
can  show  such  an  extended  record  of 
business  prosperity? 

What  is  the  secret  of  their  great  suc- 
cess ?  It  is  a  very  simple  one.  They 
have  won  and  held  the  confidence  of 
the  great  and  constantly  increasing 
body  of  consumers  by  always  maintain- 
ing the  highest  standard  in  the  quality 
of  their  cocoa  and  chocolate  prepara- 
tions, and  selling  them  at  the  lowest 
prices  for  which  unadulterated  articles 
of  good  quality  can  be  put  upon  the 
market. 

They  receive  numerous  letters  from 
housekeepers  who  have  used  their  cocoa 
and  chocolate  for  many  years,  stating 
that  lately,  when  ordering  the  Baker 
goods,  other  goods  of  greatly  inferior 
quality  have  been  sent  to  them.  They 
find  it  necessary  therefore,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  want  their  cocoa 
and  chocolate,  to  issue  an  emphatic 
warning  against  these  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, and  to  ask  buyers  to  examine  every 
package  they  receive,  and  see  that  it 
bears  the  well-known  trade-mark  of  "  La 
Belle  Chocolatiere,"  and  the  correct  name 
of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Under  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  courts,  no 
other  cocoa  or  chocolate  is  entitled  to  be 
labelled  or  sold  as  "  Baker's  Cocoa 
"  Baker's  Chocolate." 


or 


Old  errors  do  not  die  because  they  are 
refuted,  but  because  they  are  neglected. 
Lecky. 
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TABLE  KMVES 
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•SUCCESS  IS   ATTAINABLE  BY  ALL. 
ONLY  THE  FEW  MAINTAIN  IT." 

Goodell  Tawe  Cutlery 

HAS  DONE  BOTH. 

It  is  Honestly  Made. 

It  is  Handsomely  Finished. 

It  is  Carefully  Inspected. 

Quality  combined  with  beauty  makes  this 
the  popular  brand  with  people  of  taste  and 
refinement.  Having  it  on  your  table  is  a  mark 
of  good  breeding. 

GOODELL  CO.,  Antrim,  N.H.,  U.S.A. 


Banish 
Rheumatism 

Nature's  own  remedy,  simple,  sure;  is  better 
than  any  medicine.  The  uric  acid  must  be 
eliminated.  The  best  solvent  for  this  trouble- 
some product  is  pure  water  from  a 

RALSTON  process 
WATER  STILL 

Taken  hot,  distilled  water 

will  cleanse  and  soothe  the 

stomach,    and    bring    relief 

in    dyspepsia    and    bladder 

troubles.      Against  typhoid   fever    and    other 

germ  diseases,  it  is  a  perfect  safeguard. 

You  can  have 

A  HEALING  SPRING  AT  HOME 

rite  to-day  for  our  free  booklet  entitled  "  Plain  Facts 
about  the  Water  Question."  It  is  an  eye-opener  and 
should  be  read  by  every  health  seeker.     Address 

THE  A.  R.  BAILEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  P,    4  Cedar  St.,  New  York 

Representatives  wanted  everywhere ;  send  for  terms. 


^n 


lexer's 
Best  Friend 


J 


It  helps  do  the  work  ; 
is  rapid,  easily  oper- 
ated, a  saver  of  time, 
labor,  and   food.      In 

J  every  kitchen  there  is 

(  use  for 


Sargent's   Gem 
Food  Chopper 

the   one  with  steel  cutters 

that    cannot    break.    Every 

economical  housekeeper 

needs    it   for   making    pies 

and   puddings,    soups   and 

salads,    substantials     and 

i  desserts.    Chops  all  kinds 

r   of   meats,  vegetables, 

fruits,  etc.      Send   for   free 

Gem  Chopper    Cook  Book, 

with  200  good  recipes. 

SARGENT  &  CO., 

148  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 


HANDY  FRENCH 
FRY    SLICER 


The  only 

Mll|]              Rapidly 

Low 

^JWy*       Does 

Priced 

jRo-n     the 

One 

f^vM        WorK 

ever 

pSSxJQmSgQ         °i  an 

manufact- 

SJjj^ViiAVi     expensive 

ured 

S^5?3§§§l       machine 

French  Fry  Potatoes  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
family  table  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
properly  slicing  them,  and  this  utensil  is  de- 
signed to  remove  that  difficulty.  Its  product, 
being  of  perfectly  uniform  size,  cooks  evenly, 
and  is  very  attractive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  send  us  his 
name  or  30  cents  for  one,  postpaid. 


HANDY    THINGS    COMPANY 
aa  to32Rowe  Street,  LUDINGTON,  MICH. 
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Household  Hints 


Up-to-the-minute  aids 
for    up-to-date    cooks 

Out  catalogue  is  a  revelation  in  the  way 
of  bandy  things  for  the  kitchen.  It 
is  illustrated,  has  64 
pages,  and  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 


Vpirctahlp     Send  45  cents  for  this  Fruit  and 
f  „      •       Vegetable  Strainer  to-day.  l>o- 
and    Fruit    tatoes,  after  being  mashed  with 
p  i;        this   press,  have    a  delicious, 

tress,  IOC.  creamy  taste  that  no  other 
method  of  mashing  wilt  impart. 

Little  Gem  Griddle    Greaser,    10c, 

Send  10  cents  to-day  for  this  handy  and  scien- 
tific griddle  greaser.  Very  cleanly.  Works 
like  a  charm. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  our  catalogue.    Remem- 
ber, it's  free. 
Ohio  Specialty  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Glenville,  O. 


THE    OLD    RELIABLE 


Carburet  of 
Iron" 


DIXON'S 
Stove  Polish. 

NSVBR    TURNS    RlD    OR    Rl/STS    YOUR    StOVIS. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  -  -  Jersey  City,  N.J 


BUY  THE  CELEBRATED 

CHAMBERLIN 
j  STEAM  COOKER 

e  Cooks  Everything 

M       Used  on  a  gas,  coal,  or  oil  stove,  it  will 

W  cook  a  big  dinner  with  but  flame  enough 
to  keep  a  quarts  water  boiling.  It  will 
do  the  every-day  cooking  with  least  pos- 
sible trouble  and  gives  out  no  odor.  Un- 
surpassed as  a  Fruit  Canner,  for  which 
directions  go  with  each  Cooker,  and  it  is 

jj  used  extensively  as  a  Sterilizer. 

*  The  test  in  the  world.  Send  for  circular 

w  S.  W.  Chamberlin    Co. 

Office  and  Manufactory,  35  Union  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS, 


OUR  CATALOGUE 

SUGGESTS  very  many  things  nec- 
cessary  for  Up-tO- 
date  Cooking. 


It    is    profusely    illustrated, 
and  is  the  largest  and  most 
expensive     issued     by     any 
house-furnishing  store  in  the  country. 

F.   A.    WALKER    &    CO., 
House  Furnishers, 

83  and  85  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 
Catalogue  by  mail,  10c. 


Cooking  and  Divorce  Suits 
Chicago,  December  n. —  Poor  cook- 
ing and  untidy  housekeeping  was  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  severing  of  the 
marital  bonds  of  four  hundred  couples  in 
Chicago  last  year,  according  to  Ernest 
P.  Bicknell,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities.  This 
statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Bicknell 
before  a  gathering  of  students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  four  hun- 
dred cases,  to  which  he  referred,  were 
those  that  actually  came  under  his 
notice  in  the  pursuance  of  his  official 
duties.  Lax  methods  of  housekeeping 
on  the  part  of  a  woman  formed  the 
cause  in  each  instance,  he  said,  for 
their  desertion  by  husbands.  The  wife 
would  then  apply  for  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  desertion,  though  primarily 
she  was  responsible  for  the  trouble. 
Each  of  the  four  hundred  cases  came  to 
Mr.  Bicknell's  notice  through  the  de- 
serted wives'  application  to  the  Bureau 
of  Charities  for  assistance. 


Another  year  has  been  absorbed  by 
history.  The  to-day  of  1902  becomes 
the  yesterday  of  1903,  and  we  pause  to 
ask  What  of  the  future  ?  What  has  the 
coming  year  in  store  ?  We  ask,  but  no 
answer  comes.  Possibly  it  is  a  case  of 
the  blissfulness  of  ignorance.  No  doubt 
1903  will  be,  like  its  predecessor,  a  year 
of  achievement.  Some  will  leave  their 
impress  upon  the  time ;  and  many  will 
pass  along  the  highway  of  life,  content  to 
eat  and  sleep  the  hours  away,  criticising 
what  others  do,  but  doing  nothing  them- 
selves. Such  is  life  !  Dr.  Holmes  says 
somewhere  that  "  the  human  race  is 
divided  into  two  classes, —  those  who  go 
ahead  and  do  something  and  those  who 
sit  still  and  inquire  why  it  was  not  done 
the  other  way."  But  it  may  be  that 
these  negatives,  as  well  as  the  positives, 
are  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  circuit, — 
to  keep  up  the  current  that  makes  the 
world  move. —  From  "  Vest  Focket  Con- 
jidences,"  in  Four- Track  News  for  Jan- 
uary. 
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£q)  Magazine  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is 
my  dependable  magazine  out  of  several, 
all  good."  — I.  G.,  Illinois. 
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B.  S.  J.,  Tennessee. 
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Ralston 

PURINA-      FOODS 

Absolutely  Pure. 


ig 


The  Purity  of  Ralston  Purina  Foods  is  "Appreciated 
!n  a  Million  Homes."  Mothers  have  recognized  the 
great  importance  of  supplying  their  families  with 
sweet  and  healthful  Ralston  Purina  Foods,  which  are 
made  in  Purina  Mills,  an  institution  where  Cleanliness 
Prevails;  "Where  Purity  is  Paramount."  No  matter 
whether  it  is  Ralston  Breakfast  Food,  Ralston  Cereal 
Coffee,  Purina  Whole  Wheat  Flour  or  Ralston  Korn- 
kins;  if  it's  a  "Checkerboard"  package  or  sack, 
and  has  either  the  name  of  "Ralston"  or  "Purina"  it 
is  Absolutely  the  Purest  and  Best.  Your  grocer  can 
supply  you  with  these  foods— just  ask  him. 

Send  10c  and  your  Grocer's  name  for  a 
full  size  pkg.  of  Ralston  Cereal  Coffee. 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■Jl\  HEALTH^  ■■! 


IfflOSHD;! 


PURINA   MILLS  PRESS 
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The  Taking  of  the  Lobster 

Bv   A.   G.   Pettengill 

With   Illustrations  bx    R.  D.  H.  Emerson 


IT  is  a  summer  morning  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  and  Nature  is  at  her  best. 
The  sun  is  not  far  up  the  eastern 
heavens.  The  shining  sea  extends 
broadly  to  the  south,  bearing,  here  and 
there  on  its  ample  bosom  ships  lazily 
great  black  rocks 
water,  their  sharp 
their    deep    gloom 


sailing.     Landward. 


come 
lines 


down    to    the 
dimmed    and 


lightened  by  the  level  rays  of  rosy  light. 
Beyond,  thick,  cool  forests  of  pointed 
spruce  and  fir  reach  far  into  the  interior. 
It  is  a  morning  to  be  abroad  rather 
than  abed, —  abroad  to  watch  and  enjoy 
the  fast  awakening  life  of  sea  and  land. 


From  his  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods  a  lobsterman  emerges,  and  walks 
leisurely  down  the  narrow,  grass-bor- 
dered path  to  the  beach  at  the  head  of 
the  cove.  Pushing  off  his  little  tender, 
he  paddles  slowly  to  his  dory  moored 
near  by.  Changing  from  the  punt  to 
the  larger  boat,  he  casts  off  the  painter, 
takes  the  oars,  and,  standing,  pushes  his 
arms  strongly  toward  the  bow,  and  fol- 
lows heavily  with  his  body.  Thus  easily 
and  swiftly  he  rows  out  by  a  point  of 
rocks  to  his  traps,  anchored  off  a  bold 
shore  in  a  few  fathoms  of  water,  just  out- 
side where  the  long,  heavy  swells  from 
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the  ocean  touch  bottom  and  gather  them- 
selves for  a  spring  upon  the  ledges. 
With  his  gaff  he  quickly  secures  the 
first  buoy.  Hand  over  hand  he  hauls 
in  the  warp,  the  trap  appears,  bursting 
through  the  water  like  some  sea  monster, 
swinging,  pulling,  splashing  like  a  great 
cod  struggling  to  be  free.  In  it  comes 
over  the  side,  and  is  laid  across  the  dory. 
Opening  the  long,  narrow  door  on  the 
side  of  the  trap,  the  fisherman  looks  in 
to  see  what  his  catch  is.  A  piece  of 
kelp,  a  branch  or  two  of  seaweed,  a 
lonely  crab  !  It  often  happens  that 
these  are  all.  But  more  frequently  he 
sees  what  he  is  looking  for, —  lobsters. 
One,  a  half-dozen,  or  more,  large  and 
small,  evidently  alarmed,  crawling  as  far 
down  into  the  corners  of  the  trap  as 
they  can  get,  clinging  closely  to  the 
spaced  lath  coverings  of  their  prison- 
house.  Thrusting  in  a  business-like, 
unpitying  hand,  the  boatman  firmly 
grasps  each  frightened  yet  spirited  crus- 
tacean by  the  body,  pulls  him  roughly 
from  his  hold,  and  scans  him  eagerly,  to 
get  his  size.  If  he  is  uncertain  about 
the  length  covering  the  law,  which  re- 
quires the  lobster  to  be  ten  and  one-half 
inches  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail  before  he 
can  be    sold,    he    applies  his    measure. 


which  he  keeps  ready  in  his  boat.  If 
the  fish  is  under  this  length,  he  is  a 
"  short,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  thrown 
back  into  the  sea.  If  he  is  of  the  re- 
quired length  or  over,  he  is  a  "count," 
and  is  retained. 

Having  emptied  the  trap  of  its  con- 
tents, he  renews  the  bait,  shuts  and 
fastens  the  door,  and,  satisfying  him- 
self that  his  bearings  for  the  next  loca- 
tion of  the  pot  are  correct,  pushes  it 
overboard.  The  warp  pays  out,  and 
the  half  round  structure,  weighted  with 
stones,  sinks,  and  rests  upon  the  rocky 
bottom,  again  ready  for  the  unlucky 
lobster  wandering  unsuspectingly  about 
the  vicinity  in  search  of  his  food. 

Thus  the  lobsterman  goes  from  trap 
to  trap  along  the  edge  of  the  bold  shore 
and  in  the  shallower  waters  of  the  grass 
and  sand  bottomed  cove,  until  he  has 
hauled  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  more, 
moved  in  his  toil,  like  men  in  other 
forms  of  business,  to  get  bread  and 
clothes  for  himself  and  family. 

Through  with  his  hauling,  the  fisher- 
man rows  to  his  car  to  store  the 
"  counts  "  he  has  taken  for  future  dis- 
posal. The  car  is  a  large,  box-like 
structure,  moored  in  the  quiet  waters  of 
cove  or  other  inlet,  with  openings  to  let 
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in  the  fresh  sea-water  and  with  a  door 
in  the  top  that  can  be  locked.  Into 
this  marine  storehouse  he  throws  his 
"counts,"  and  leaves  them  there  until 
he  desires  to  remove  them. 

A  cottager,  basket  in  hand,  comes 
down  to  the  shore  for  lobsters.  He  hails 
the  fisherman,  and  is  supplied,  carrying 
them  home  to  boil  or  broil  himself ;  for 
the  cooking  no  enthusiastic  "  rusticator  " 
will  intrust  to  other  hands. 

A  little  black  steamer  glides  swiftly 
into  the  cove  and  stops  abruptly  beside 
the  car,  or  a  sailing  lobster-smack  drops 
her  anchor  near  by.  They  are  after  the 
lobsterman's  stock.  There  is  a  delay  of 
a  moment,  due  to  haggling  over  prices. 
When  an  agreement  is  reached,  the  fish 
are  transferred  from  car  to  steamer  or 
smack,  to  be  carried  to  Portland,  thence 
to  be  distributed  to  all  points  of  the 
market,  to  feed  banqueters  in  spacious 
dining  halls  and  grace  the  tables  and 
satisfy  the  palates  of  fastidious  million- 
aires. Little  do  the  poor  in  city  or 
country  know  the  taste  of  this  delicious 
shell-fish,  for  his  cost  is  too  great  for 
them. 

To  the  visitor,  looking  from  his  ver- 
anda in  summer  upon  the  activities  of 
the  lobsterman,  his  occupation  seems  to 


be  easy  and  pleasant,  as  it  certainly  is 
picturesque.  The  scenery  is  lovely,  al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
fact  appeals  at  all  to  the  ordinary  fisher- 
man. The  sea  is  smooth  and  alluring. 
The  lobsters  are  close  in  and  eager  to 
be  caught.  The  sustained  interest  of 
the  landsman  in  the  process  of  trapping 
the  fish  is  stimulating  to  the  toiler;  and 
his  consequent  social  advantages  and 
enjoyments  of  considerable  magnitude 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  by  one 
whose  sole  social  contact,  ten  months 
in  the  year,  is  with  his  family  and  scat- 
tered neighbors,  with  now  and  then  a 
-'sociable"  in  the  little  school-house 
''up  the  road."  Keen  is  the  sympa- 
thetic visitor's  appreciation  of  the  free- 
dom and  picturesqueness  of  the  lobster- 
man's  summer  calling,  so  much  so  that 
he  often  desires  to  be  a  lobsterman  him- 
self, during  the  pleasant  season  at  least. 
But  in  winter  it  is  different.  Then  the 
lobsterman's  occupation  is  hard  and 
often  dangerous.  When  the  summer 
and  early  fall  are  past,  and  the  shore 
waters  begin  to  feel  the  chill  of  colder 
weather,  the  lobster  migrates  off-shore 
into  greater  depths.  Here  he  must  be 
sought,  if  he  is  to  be  caught.  So  great 
is   his   desirability   and   value   that   man 
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follows  him  even  here.  It  is  no  easy 
task,  no  summer  employment,  to  chase 
him  to  his  winter  quarters  and  trap  him. 
He  is  miles  out,  the  wind  is  cold,  the 
sea  is  usually  rough,  sometimes  running 
high,  snow-squalls  are  likely  to  come 
down  suddenly.  Over  this  long  dis- 
tance of  roughness,  exposure,  and  dan- 
ger the  toiler  must  row  or  sail  in  his 
tiny  craft,  and,  when  arriving  upon  the 
ground,  must  pitch  and  toss  upon  the 
wintry  surges,  and  haul  his  traps  from 
the  depths  of  forty  fathoms  the  best  he 
can,  without  rest  or  refreshment  after 
his  arduous  journey.  Pulling  a  set  of 
twenty  or  more  heavy  traps  up  through 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet,  with  the  boat  under  one  exceed- 
ingly uneasy,  like  a  very  restive  horse 
under  his  rider,  requires  a  man  of 
tough  arm  and  sinewy  body, —  condi- 
tions which  only  that  kind  of  work  will 
produce.  Happy  he,  if  he  goes  home 
with  a  fair  catch  to  show  for  his  labor 
and  hardship  !  Sometimes  he  finds  no 
traps  to  haul.  For  the  last  great  storm 
stirred  the  sea  to  its  very  depths,  and 
the  disturbed  waters  smashed  into  bits 
the  frail  structures  and  scattered  them 
broadcast  over  the  bottom.  Many  a 
man  suffers   this  loss  ever}7  winter,  and 


A  Lobster  Car 

it  is  hard  for  him  to  recover  from  it 
But  he  does  recover,  and  cheerfully 
continues  his  work  summer  and  winter, 
year  in  and  year  out ;  for  to  do  so  is 
life  to  him  and  his  family. 

All  forms  of  business  have  their 
hardships, —  the  lobsterman's  after  its 
kind,  other  people's  after  their  kinds. 
All  workers  ought  to  be  thankful  that, 
with  the  hard  and  depressing  are  mingled 
the  easy,  the  pleasant,  and  the  pictur- 
esque, tending  always  to  make  their 
toil  endurable  and  even  enjoyable. 


A  Kitchen  from    "Inside  of  a  Hundred  Homes 


A  Light-housekeeping  Kitchen 

By   Eleanor  Alison   Cummins 


SOME  one,  whose  thoughts  are 
turning  hopefully  to  light  house- 
keeping, may  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  two  women  fitted  up  their 
tiny  kitchen  on  the  third  floor  of  a  city 
house. 

It  was  a  hall  bedroom,  six  feet  wide 
and  about  nine  feet  long.  It  was  a 
shady  room.  They  wanted  it  to  look 
cheerful ;  and  they  planned  to  use  blue, 
willow-pattern  stoneware,  and  meant 
to  keep  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  kitchen, 
both  to  save  space  in  the  dining-room 
and  to  economize  steps  in  getting  their 
meals.  So  they  had  the  walls  painted 
a  clear  bright  yellow  and  the  ceiling 
cream.  The  floor  they  covered  with 
a  blue  and  white  oil  cloth  in  a  tile 
pattern. 

Under  the  gas  jet,  at  one  side  of  the 
room,  they  had  a  wide  shelf,  three 
feet  long,  bracketed  to  the  wall,  about 
three  feet  from  the  floor.  On  its 
under  side  were  hooks  on  which  sauce- 


pans could  be  hung.  Above  it  were 
fastened  two  narrow  shelves  for  condi- 
ments and  other  things  most  used  in 
getting  a  meal. 

One  of  the  corners,  next  the  window, 
was  devoted  to  dish-washing.  Here 
were  three  large  three-cornered  shelves, 
the  upper  one  three  feet  from  the  floor, 
the  lower  one  just  above  the  surbase. 
The  two  lower  shelves  were  for  kitchen 
utensils,  the  other  held  an  enamelled 
tray  and  pan  for  dish-washing.  A  cur- 
tain of  yellow  and  white  glass  towelling 
concealed  the  contents  of  the  lower 
shelves.  About  eighteen  inches  above 
the  third  shelf  was  a  six-inch  shelf,  run- 
ning around  the  corner,  for  soap,  soda, 
ammonia,  and  such  things  A  wide 
shelf  screwed  onto  the  window-sill  an- 
swered for  many  purposes.  When  the 
kitchen  was  on  dress  parade,  this  shelf 
held  a  flowering  plant  and  the  cookery 
books. 

Running    the    entire    length    of    the 
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room,  on  the  side  opposite  the  gas 
stove,  were  two  shelves,  respectively 
four  feet  and  five  feet  six  inches  from 
the  floor.  These  were  grooved  at  the 
back  for  plates,  and  had  hooks  for  cups 
and  jugs.  They  held  willow-pattern 
china  and  various  utensils  of  dark  blue 
enamelled  ware,  some  brass  trays  and 
a  copper  teakettle. 

Opposite  these  shelves,  on  either  side 
of  the  gas  stove,  at  a  convenient  height, 
were  fastened  two  soap-boxes,  fitted  with 
shelves  and  doors,  and  containing  the 
supply  of  dry  groceries,  each  kind  in  a 
labelled  glass  jar.  Another  box,  with 
one-half  the  cover  fastened  on  and  the 
other  half  hinged,  was  secured  to  the 
outside  of  the  window  sill,  so  that  the 
cover  was  just  on  a  level  with  the  sill. 
This  was  to  hold  butter,  milk,  and  such 


things,  when  ice  could  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  furniture  of  the  kitchen  consisted 
of  an  ironing-table  of  the  sort  that  can 
be  turned  into  a  settee,  a  small  chest  of 
drawers  to  hold  towels,  a  splint  rocker, 
and  an  office  stool  with  legs  shortened. 
All  these  pieces  of  furniture  and  the 
shelves  were  painted  white  and  finished 
off  with  a  coat  of  enamel. 

The  yellow  and  white  idea  was  carried 
out  in  everything.  There  was  a  white 
shade  at  the  window,  and  a  sash  curtain 
of  yellow  and  white  muslin.  All  the 
towels  were  yellow  and  white  glass  towel- 
ling, and  the  holders  and  tea-cosey  were 
covered  with  yellow  and  white  cretonne. 
It  was  all  excessively  dainty,  and  the 
enamelled  surfaces  were  easy  to  keep 
clean. 


An  Easily-made  Centrepiece  and  Doylie 


A   Breakfast— Rather 


Bv  G.  Hawthorn  Smith 


IT  was  New  Year's  Day ;  and  I  was 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Limited,  Cin- 
cinnati to  New  York.  New  Year's  — 
but  my  theme  is  not  a  summary  of 
achievements,  or  the  lack  of  them,  in 
the  old,  nor  the  framing  of  good  reso- 
lutions for  the  new,  year.  I  write  of 
breakfast, —  my  breakfast,  eaten  that 
morning  in  the  dining-car. 

Circumstances  favored  appetite  and 
digestion.  I  awoke  shortlv  before  six 
o'clock,  feeling  well.  Several  times  dur- 
ing the  night  I  had  found  myself  awake  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  my  sleep  must  have 
been  sound,  because  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  fellow-travellers  I  learned  that 
at  Columbus  there  had  been  a  tremen- 
dous hullabaloo  at  midnight,  in  the  way 
of  greeting  to  the  New  Year.  It  had 
apparently  aroused  all  of  them  except- 
ing me.  Later  we  had  achieved  a  "hot 
box  "  that  had  occasioned  a  lot  of  rush- 
ing of  train  attendants  to  and  fro  in  our 
sleeper,  to  all  of  which  I  had  been 
totally  oblivious.  Thus,  as  I  have  said, 
there  was  fair  foundation  for  a  good 
appetite,  but  not  for  such  — 

Well,  it  was  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock 
when  I  went  in  to  breakfast.  I  was 
hungry,  but,  so  far  as  the  usual  indica- 
'  tions  went,  not  inordinately  so.  Spotless 
napery,  shining  silver,  and  sparkling 
glass  flashed  invitation  to  me  ;  the  waiter 
was  all  welcome.  The  memory  of  iron 
spoons  in  the  charity  hospital  I  had  just 
left,  in  a  strange  Southern  city,  began  to 
fade.  With  great  deliberation  and  com- 
pleteness I  ate  an  orange,  following  that 
with  oatmeal  and  cream, —  wishing  I 
knew  the  brand  of  the  oatmeal,  or,  better 
still,  their  recipe  for  preparing  it, —  and 
sipping  a  cup  of  real  coffee  with  caution, 
lest  it  should  go  too  suddenly  to  my 
head.    There  was  a  vague  discernment  of 


danger,  in  changing  from  the  hospital 
substitute  to  the  real  thing.  The  menu 
presented  an  embarras  de  ricJiesses  that 
produced  in  me  a  feeling  of  awkward- 
ness, of  not  quite  knowing  just  where  or 
how  to  strike  in.  As  one  who  feels  his 
way  over  unfamiliar  ground,  I  finally 
ordered  lamb  chops,  medium,  codfish 
balls,  a  baked  potato  and  rolls.  A  mod- 
est beginning  was  becoming,  I  felt.  The 
chops  were  served  with  triangular-shaped 
pieces  of  buttered  toast,  and  to  the  rolls 
were  added  corn  muffins.  The  codfish 
balls  were  absent,  probably  overlooked 
by  the  waiter.  Never  mind  about  the 
codfish  balls,  unless  it's  a  Boston  man, 
he  probably  thought.  I  had  hesitated 
between  chops  and  sirloin  steak  with 
mushrooms,  but  chose  the  chops  as  being- 
daintier.  In  view  of  my  recent  prolonged 
subsistence  on  less  than  half-rations,  I 
thought,  that  is,  perhaps  —  the  less  ro- 
bustious meat  might  be  safer.  Maybe 
I  could  not  depend,  as  yet,  on  my 
stomach,  and  so  — 

Well,  the  chops  were  served  a  trifle 
overdone  j  and,  in  answer  to  the  waiter's 
solicitous  inquiry,  I  said  as  much  — 
when  I  had  nearly  finished  eating  them, 
he  brought  another  portion  of  chops 
with  toast.  I  ate  every  scrap  of  it.  As 
my  first  order  was  being  served,  I  had 
mentioned  Deerfoot  Farm  sausages  and 
an  omelette  with  parsley.  I  could  not, 
of  course,  be  sure  that  the  chops  would 
be  just  right.  Perhaps  —  I  might  —  well, 
it  would  be  only  prudent  to  have  a  little 
something  on  the  side,  a  second  string 
to  my  bow,  and  —  They  arrived  as  I 
finished  the  fourth  chop,  those  sausages 
and  that  omelette  ;  and  I  ate  every  crumb 
of  them.  The  rolls  and  corn  muffins 
also  disappeared.  I  ordered  a  second 
cup  of  coffee  and  rolls,  making  a  feeble 
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remark  about  the  first  cup  having  been 
cold.  They  came,  were  seen,  and  con- 
quered, and  — 

And  still  —  I  wanted  more.  I  had 
proceeded  with  great  deliberation.  The 
pace  was  slow,  but  deadly  sure.  If  I 
were  surprised,  the  waiter  was  more  so. 
I  fancied  he  was  eying  me  through  half- 
closed  lids,  with  a  curiously  puzzled 
expression, —  not  disapprovingly,  yet  ap- 
prehensive. "  A  fine  man,  a  courteous, 
quiet  person ;  but  why  had  he  never  got 
himself  a  haircut  and  shave,  I  wonder  ? 
And  when  had  he  last  eaten  ?  "  To  my 
self-consciousness,  and  as  interpreted  by 
an  accusing  conscience,  these  were  the 
thoughts  and  questions  of  his  mind  that 
his  look  disclosed.  And  yet  I  wanted 
more.  To  meet  my  necessities  and  yet 
save  appearances, —  to  leave  myself  with 
some  shred  of  reputation  for  decency  in 
his  eyes, —  this  was  my  dilemma.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  I  had  never  felt  the 
awfulness,  the  dignity  inherent  in  the 
waiter  of  a  Pullman  dining-car  quite  to 
the  full  before.  Plainly,  I  could  not  go 
back  to  chops  again.  Might  I  revert  to 
the  codfish  balls  he  had  forgotten  in  the 
first  instance  ?  For  a  brief  moment  it 
seemed  feasible,  but  —  fish  after  meats 
was  so  clearly  out  of  the  civilized  order 
of  things  gastronomic  that  — 

Well,  I  took  up  the  menu  once  more. 
"Chicken  —  broiled  squab  —  ham  and 
eggs  —  eggs  scrambled  —  wheat  cakes 
with  maple  syrup."  They  were  all  there, 
waiting  for  me, —  for  me,  especially;  or 
so  it  seemed.  I  ordered  wheat  cakes 
and  coffee,  my  third  cup,  feeling  like  a 
criminal.  They  came, —  the  syrup  free 
from  suspicion,  the  cakes  limited  in 
quantity, —  there  were  only  two  of  them, 
—  but  of  the  quality  that  melts  in  the 
mouth.  Why  had  he  brought  only  two  ? 
With  averted  glance,  and  the  remark 
that  they  had  no  business  to  have  such 


good  things  to  eat,  if  they  did  not  wish 
people  to  eat  plenty  of  them,  I  ordered 
another  plate  of  cakes,  believing  it  was 
all  up  with  me,  and  expecting  to  be 
charged  double  rates.  But  the  tradi- 
tional training  of  the  Pullman  service 
saved  the  situation  for  me.  The  polite- 
ness of  that  waiter  never  wavered.  His 
self-control  was  admirable :  it  was  a 
part  of  him  that,  like  his  white  teeth, 
continually  showed  in  evidence.  What- 
ever he  may  have  felt,  he  only  smiled, 
murmured  his  gratification  that  I  was 
"  able  to  eat,  suh,"  and  promptly  brought 
the  cakes.  But  it  was  at  this  point  that 
he  turned  softly  on  his  heel  and  looked 
the  other  way,  as  though  in  delicate  con- 
sideration of  my  feelings. 

It  was  after  eight  o'clock  then,  and  I 
had  been  at  breakfast  for  more  than  an 
hour.  So,  resisting  a  sudden  longing 
for  a  nice  red  apple  to  top  off  with, 
I  settled  my  score  —  which  included 
the  waiter  —  and  left  the  car,  without 
assistance.  And  —  of  course  I  maybe 
mistaken  about  this  —  I  had  a  feeling 
that  his  eyes  followed  me  in  mild  amaze. 
Undoubtedly,  it  was  a  mystery  of  appetite 
to  him,  something  in  the  way  of  early 
and  extensive  feeding  quite  beyond  his 
powers  of  fathoming.  I  could  not  blame 
him  if,  indeed,  he  felt  these  things.  Ex- 
planation was  not  possible.  How  could 
I  tell  him  what  such  a  transition  meant, 
from  the  meagre  dole  of  a  charity  hospi- 
tal, grudgingly  bestowed,  to  the  rich, 
overflowing  sufficiency  of  a  Pullman  car 
dollar's  worth  of  breakfast  and  service 
such  as  his  ?  How  could  he  guess  that 
for  two  long  and  weary  months  I  had 
been  confronting  a  condition  of  semi- 
starvation,  divided  into  three  bites  a 
day  ?  What  did  he  really  know  of  the 
luxury  of  food,  —  just  food  to  eat, 
good  food,  and  enough  of  it,  bless 
you? 


Tea  Cosey  Tales 

By   Mrs.  C.  H.  Converse 


I 


'VE  just   come  from   a  call,    Mrs. 
C,    on  the  personification    of    the 
old    Mother    Goose    rhyme,  which 
you  may  remember :  — 


" '  There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you 

think  ? 
She  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and  drink. 
Victuals   and   drink    were    the    chief    of  her 

diet, 
Yet  this  grumbling  old   woman    scarce    ever 

was  quiet.' 

She  is  Miss  Jemima  Croker,  at  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  her.  She  was  a 
member  of  our  church ;  and  Deacon 
Rand  used  to  say  she  was  a  whole  side- 
walk committee  in  one  body." 

"  Yes,  that  was  a  good  description  of 
her  some  time  ago,  before  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life  finally  stranded  her  in  our 
Home.  She  is  to  be  pitied.  I  think  a 
name  is  an  important  adjunct  to  a  per- 
sonage ;  and  anybody  who  has  had  to 
go  through  this  world  as  Jemima  Croker 
could  not  help  being  a  complainer." 

11  Then  you  expect  Arabella  Minturn  to 
be  proud  and  haughty  ?  What  will  you 
do  with  Buttercup  Brand  ?  It  is  her 
real  name." 

"  Buttercup  Brand  ?  Oh,  she  must 
marry  or  go  into  the  milk  business. 
But  to  go  on  with  my  story :  — 

"  Whenever  it  is  my  turn  to  visit  at 
the  Home,  Miss  Croker  always  has  a 
tale  of  woe  ready.  The  lady  in  the  next 
room  snores  so  loudly  that  Miss  Croker 
cannot  sleep  and  must  have  her  room 
changed ;  or  a  mouse  gnawing  in  her 
closet  sets  her  nearly  crazy  ;  or  a  draught 
from  her  window  causes  a  '  crick '  in  her 
neck;  the  butter  is  surely  oleomarga- 
rine, and  so  forth. 

"  Just  before  Washington's  Birthday 
I  went  there  with  a  large  box  of   cut 


cake  from  our  church  social  for  the  old 
ladies'  tea.  Miss  Croker  met  me  in  the 
hall  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  matron's 
room. 

"  '  Laws,  Mrs.  G.,'  she  said,  '  I  know 
what  you've  got  in  that  box.  Its  leav- 
ings from  the  sewing-circle.  I  should 
think  that,  as  many  years  as  I've  been  a 
member  of  that  church  and  can't  get 
out  to  a  meeting,  those  ladies  would 
think  to  send  me  a  special  package.' 

'"But  you  always  get  some  of  the 
things  we  send,  don't  you  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  Yes, —  oh,  yes.  But  that  is  not  like 
having  them  sent  a-purpose  to  me. 
Besides,  more  than  half  of  the  time  I 
can't  help  feeling  that  some  of  the  cake 
had  been  on  somebody's  plate  before  it 
got  here.' 

"  '  I'll  try  and  remember  about  a  sepa- 
rate package  for  you  next  time,'  I  replied 
soothingly.  But  Miss  Jemima  sniffed, 
as  if  sceptical  about  my  powers  of 
memory.  So,  when  Eleanor  told  me 
that  her  Sunshine  Ten  were  to  make 
candy  for  the  Washington's  Birthday 
dinner  of  the  old  ladies,  I  suggested  a 
special  box  for  Miss  Croker. 

"  They  made  it,  and  presented  it  in  due 
form  to  Miss  Jemima,  who  had  been 
called  down  to  the  parlor.  She  thanked 
Eleanor,  who  was  speech-maker  of  the 
occasion,  opened  the  box  and  counted 
the  various  kinds  of  candy,  then  asked 
to  be  introduced  to  each  of  the  ten. 
She  knew  many  of  their  families  and 
commented  on  their  characteristics. 

"  '  Hornby  ?  Oh,  yes,  might  have  known 
you  were  a  Hornby  by  your  nose.  All 
Hornbys  have  Roman  noses.  Speed- 
well ?  Then,  if  you're  a  Speedwell, 
you've  got  straight  black  hair  in  spite 
of  those  waves  around  your  face.' 

"  Thus  she  talked  on.     Fortunately,  the 
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girls  took  the  criticisms  in  good  part, 
and  went  into  a  gale  of  laughter. 

"  As  they  went  away,  Miss  Croker  said  : 
'  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  candy, 
young  ladies.  I  guess  I  shall  enjoy  it. 
But  it  does  beat  all  how  I  never  get 
what  I  want.  Now  I  was  wishing  just 
before  you  came  that  somebody  would 
bring  me  a  real  good  squash  pie,  fla- 
vored with  almond,  and  here  you  bring 
me  candy.  Well,  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  what  we  get,  even  if 
it  isn't  exactly  what  we'd  like,'  she  fin- 
ished up  with  a  sigh. 

"  '  Now,  mother,'  said  Eleanor,  after 
telling  me  this,  'I  do  pity  that  old 
lady  ;  and  the  next  holiday  —  it  will  be 
Evacuation  Day,  also  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
but  I  don't  care  —  I  shall  take  her  a  fine 
squash  pie,  flavored  with  almond.  Don't 
let  the  other  girls  know,  or  they  will  want 
a  hand  in  it.' 

"  So  to-day  we  took  her  the  pie.  It  was 
fine  and  large,  and,  in  honor  of  Evacua- 
tion Day,  rested  on  a  mat  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  crepe  paper. 

"  Miss  Croker  thanked  us,  admired  it, 
and  set  it  on  her  little  table  just  as 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  She 
opened  it  to  admit  Sophie  Hornby, 
who  also  brought  a  squash  pie,  fla- 
vored with  almond,  as  the  old  lady  had 
desired.  In  honor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  and  because  of  a  pleasing  color 
contrast,  the  pie  rested  on  a  bed  of 
delicate  green  tissue  paper. 

11  Miss  Croker  was  overwhelmed,  but 
thanked  the  young  lady  for  her  great 
kindness  and  became  dumb.  The  awk- 
ward silence  Vas  soon  broken  by  another 
knock.  Miss  Croker  opened  the  door  to 
admit  two  more  of  the  Sunshine  Ten, 
each  bearing  a  golden  squash  pie  on  a 
bed  of  green.  They  had  met  at  the  gate. 
They  carefully  assured  Miss  Croker  that 
they  had  remembered  to  flavor  their  pies 
with  almond.  The  poor  lady  gasped  her 
thanks,  and  tremblingly  made  room  for 
the  pies  beside  the  other  two. 


"  The  four  girls  were  nearly  convulsed 
with  suppressed  merriment,  and  began 
to  express  their  surprise. 

"  '  Wouldn't  it  be  funny,'  said  Eleanor, 
'  if  the  other  girls  should  '  —  But  just 
then  she  sprang  to  open  the  door,  for 
Miss  Croker  sat  back  in  her  chair,  and 
did  not  seem  able  to  move.  In  came 
another  Sunshiner,  and  another  pie, 
flavored  with  almond !  Miss  Croker 
murmured  her  thanks,  and  asked  the 
young  lady  to  put  it  on  the  mantel-shelf, 
as  the  table  was  filled. 

"  Another  knock  ! 

"  This  time  Miss  Croker  was  ready. 
She  seemed  transformed  by  some  new 
process  into  measures  of  energy. 

"  '  Come  in,'  she  called  briskly,  rising 
to  meet  the  new-comer.  '  I'm  powerful 
glad  to  see  you.  That  package  sure 
does  look  like  a  squash  pie.  Undo  it 
quick.  I'm  dying  to  know  if  it's  in  a 
green  bed  or  a  patriotic  one.  Maybe 
you  used  white.  Perhaps  you  flavored 
it  with  cinnamon,  because  you  forgot 
that  I  liked  almond. 

"  '  No  ?  Well,  now,  think  of  it !  Six 
great  squash  pies  !  Six  almond  flavors  ! 
I  declare,  I  feel  'most  squashed  al- 
ready. 

"  '  How  many  more  of  you  are  there  ? 
I  suppose  even-  one  of  you  went  home 
that  day  you  were  here,  and  vowed 
you'd  make  poor  Miss  Croker  a  squash 
pie  with  her  favorite  almond.' 

" '  Yes,  Miss  Croker,'  the  girls 
chorused. 

"In  ten  minutes  there  were  four  more 
pies.  The  mantel  was  covered,  the 
table  filled,  and  one  pie  reposed  in 
solitary  grandeur  on  a  footstool  in  the 
corner.  The  girls  were  very  quiet  as 
the  old  lady  stood  up  and  inspected  her 
gifts,  then  said  solemnly  :  '  Ten  squash 
pies,  all  almond-flavored !  It  is  too 
funny !  I  do  thank  you,  girls,  for  re- 
membering me ;  but  I  might  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  confess,  as 
long  as  it's   a  great  joke  on  me,  that  I 
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never  cared  for  squash  pies,  and  never 
ate  one  flavored  with  almond. 

"  '  That  day  I  wished  for  one,  because 
I  was  tired  of  the  everlasting  ginger 
that  the  cook  here  puts  into  her  squash 
pies,  and  I  wondered  how  almond  would 
taste.' 

"  A  chorus  of  ;  Ohs ! '  and  a  few 
giggles  followed  this  declaration ;  but 
Miss  Croker  went  on  again  :  '  I  begin  to 
think  —  this  pie  business  has  made  me 
think  —  that  perhaps  I'm  too  fond  of 
wanting  things  different,  and  I'll  have 
to  try  and  stop  the  habit  before  I  get 
much  older.  It  makes  me  think  of  a 
poem  that  came  out  in  Our  Young  Folks, 
when  your  mothers  were  girls.  The 
verses  told  of  an  old  widow  who  lived 
all  alone  on  the  edge  of  a  wood.' 

" '  Yes,  yes,'  interrupted  Eleanor. 
1  Mother  taught  us  the  whole  poem 
when  we  were  little.' 

11 '  Yes,'  said  another,  '  I  know  it,  too. 
Perhaps  we  all  do.  It  is  called  "  The 
Wonderful  Sack,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
"A  Cheerful  Disposition "  was  written 
on  the  sack,  from  which  a  stranger 
shook  out  all  sorts  of  good  things  for 
her.' 


'Yes,'  continued  another  girl;    and 
the  old  lady  said. — 

"  I  know  God  sent  this  dream 

And  meant  to  teach  this  useful  lesson, 
That  out  of  peace  and  pure  content 
Spring  every  earthly  blessing.'' 


"  '  Yes,'  called  another 
said. — 


and  then  she 


"  I'll  make  the  sack  my  own, 
I'll  shake  away  all  sorrow  : 
She  shook  the  sack  for  me  to-day 
She'll  shake  for  you  to-morrow." 

"'Oh,  yes,'  broke  in  Miss  Croker, 
wiping  her  eyes,  '  I'm  going  to  do  what 
the  widow7  did. 

"  '  Now,  girls,  we'll  cut  a  pie.  and  see 
how  we  like  almond-flavored  squash. 
And  the  next  time  you  bring  me  a  pie, 
let  it  be  mince.' 

"  Shouts  of  laughter  greeted  this  re- 
mark, Miss  Croker's  being  loudest  of  all. 

"  So  with  Miss  Jemima  and  myself  on 
the  only  chairs,  and  the  girls  sitting  on 
the  sides  of  the  bed  or  on  the  floor,  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  we  sampled  the 
pies,  and  pronounced  the  flavoring  a 
grand  success." 


Wanted 


Wanted  —  a  Man  —  who  is  gentle  and  just ; 
A  man  who  is  upright  and  true  to  his  trust ; 
Who  cares  more  for  honor  and  love  than  for 

pelf, 
And  who  holds  his  neighbor  as  dear  as  himself ; 
Who's  sober  and  earnest,  and  merry  and  gay, 
Who    cheerfully    shoulders    the    cares    of    the 

day  ; 
Whose      principle's      high,     whose     integrity's 

strong ; 
Who'd  rather  do  right  any  time  than  do  wrong, 
Yet  who  to  a  sinner  shows  sorrow  and  pity, — 
Do  you  think  I  might  find  such  a  man  in  the 

city  ? 


Wanted  —  a  Woman  —  no  saint,  understand; 
But  a  womanly  woman,  who  on  every  hand 
Sheds  the  lustre  of  purity,  goodness,  and  grace, 
WTho   carries    her   loveliness   stamped   on   her 

face  ; 
Whose  wisdom's  intuitive,  insight  is  deep ; 
Who  makes  living  sunshine  where  life's  shadows 

creep  ; 
Who's  poised  in  her  little  world's  centre,  and  who 
Is  gentle,  responsive,  and  tender  and  true ; 
Whose    sweetness    and  . graciousness  fit    like  a 

gown,— 
Do  you  think  I  might  find  such  a  one  in  the 

town  ? 
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An  April  First  Dinner 

By  Hattie   Burton   Michael 


THE  dinner  of  six  courses  is 
arranged  to  be  palatable,  well 
balanced,  and  full  of  little  sur- 
prises. The  menu  cards  may  be  made 
at  home  by  some  member  of  the  family 
who  has  originality  or  talent  in  this 
direction,  or  they  may  be  copied  from 
the  one  given  by  the  use  of  tracing 
paper. 

The  dishes  are  not  difficult  to  prepare  ; 
and  the  novelty  will   repay  one  for  the 


trouble,  besides  the  satisfaction  that 
arises  from  offering  an  elaborate  com- 
pany dinner.  The  receipts  are  propor- 
tioned for  six  people. 

Spring  Oyster  Cocktail 
Boil  one  pair  of  sweetbreads  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  in  slightly  salted  water. 
When  cold,  cut  in  pieces  the  size  of 
small  oysters.  Put  four  or  five  pieces 
in    each    glass,  and    cover    with    highly 
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seasoned  French  dressing  and  tomato 
catsup,  one  teaspoonful  of  each  to  a 
glass.     Serve  ice-cold  with  a  wafer. 

Bouillon  a  la  April 
One  tumbler  of  currant  jelly,  diluted 
with  three  or  four  cups  of  hot  water  to  a 
rich  but  not  cloying  consistency.  Flavor 
slightly,  if  desired,  with  a  few  drops  of 
cinnamon  extract.  Serve  hot  in  cups 
with  croutons. 

Croutons 

Butter  and  cut  into  strips  an  inch 
wide  four  slices  of  bread.  Place  these 
in  a  dripping-pan  and  brown  on  the 
upper  grate  of  a  hot  oven. 

Mock  Scallops 
Cut  one  pound  and  a  half  of  fresh 
halibut  in  dice  the  size  of  large  scallops. 
Marinate  for  two  hours  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  two  of  olive  oil, 
and  one  of  sugar.  Drain,  and  carefully 
rub  dry  on  a  napkin.  Roll  in  beaten 
egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 
Garnish  with  parsley  and  sliced  lemon. 
Serve  bread  or  rolls  with  this  course. 

Celery  Substitute 
Take  bleached  white  leaves  from  the 
inside  of  a  cabbage  and  put  in  ice-water, 
until  they  are  crisp  and  break  like 
celery.  Break  the  leaves  without  bruis- 
ing into  long  shreds,  and  serve  with  the 
scallops. 

Roast  Duck  a  la  Season 
Make  a  dressing  of  bread,  seasoned 
as  for  turkey  and  moistened  enough  to 
be  plastic.  Form  in  an  ovoid  the  size 
of  a  duck's  body.  Take  two  large 
slices  from  the  round  of  veal,  three 
pounds.  Cut  out  the  bones,  and  close 
the  holes  with  two  or  three  stitches. 
Stitch  the  two  slices  together  by  joining 
the  smooth  even  edges,  that  they  may 
lie  flat  like  one  slice.  This  is  not  neces- 
sary, if    one    slice   can    be  found    large 


enough.  Salt  the  meat,  and  fold  it 
around  the  roll  of  dressing.  Sew  the 
edges  together  to  hold  the  stuffing  se- 
curely, making  a  smooth,  oval  body. 

Rub  three  ounces,  each,  of  butter  and 
flour  to  a  cream,  and  with  a  knife  spread 
evenly  over  the  form,  except  where  it 
touches  the  pan.  Put  one-half  a  cup  of 
water  in  the  pan  with  the  roll,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  about  one  hour,  or 
until  thoroughly  done.  The  crust  should 
be  a  golden  brown,  like  a  roasted  duck. 
Remove  carefully  from  the  pan  to  plat- 
ter, so  as  not  to  break  the  crust. 

Cut  from  cardboard  head  and  neck  of 
a  duck,  colored  or  outlined  with  brush 
and  paint.  Cut  a  slit  in  one  end  of  the 
meat-roll,  and  adjust  the  head,  tucking 
two  or  three  little  feathers  or  wisps  of 
paper  in  the  opposite  end  for  a  tail. 

Carve  in  slices.  It  is  not  much 
trouble  to  prepare  this  dish,  while  a  lit- 
tle ingenuity  in  coloring  the  neck  and 
head  to  harmonize  with  the  bed  of  cress 
in  which  it  should  be  served  will  make 
an  ornamental  dish. 

Croquettes  en   Disguise,  Sauce 
Appropriate 

Heat  one  and  a  half  cups  of  milk. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  two 
of  cornstarch,  wet  in  a  half-cup  of  milk. 
Cook  until  it  thickens.  Add  two  beaten 
eggs  and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla, 
and  mould  in  a  square  one  and  a  half 
inches  thick. 

Prepare  this  the  day  before  using. 
When  ready  to  fry  in  deep  fat,  cut  into 
one  and  a  half  inch  cubes,  roll  in  beaten 
egg  and  cracker  crumbs,  and  serve  hot 
with  sauce. 

Sauce  Appropriate 
Cream  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  and 
one  cup  of  powdered  sugar,  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Add  one  cup 
of  boiling  water,  and  cook  until  it  thick- 
ens. Flavor  with  vanilla  and  one  wine- 
glass of  sherry. 
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Potato  Salad 
i 
Bake    six    large-sized,    smooth,     and 

perfect    potatoes    until    the    skins    are 
crisp. 

Cut  in  halves  lengthwise,  and  scoop 
out  the  inside,  using  only  the  skins. 
When  ready  to  serve,  fill  one-half  of  each 
potato-skin  with  ice-cold  shredded  pine- 
apple, sprinkle  with  sugar,  place  the 
other  half  of  each  potato-skin  over  the 
top  for  a  cover.  Serve  on  individual 
plates. 

Caramels  a  la  Maple 
Grind  salted  peanuts  in  the  meat- 
chopper. With  the  peanut-butter  knife, 
form  in  small  cubes  and  wrap  in  waxed 
paper.  Only  home-made  peanut  butter 
will  keep  its  shape  in  a  caramel.  Add 
nothing  to  the  peanuts  but  salt  and  one 


tablespoonful    of   olive    oil    while    roast 
ing. 

Fruit 
Cut  oranges  in  halves  and  remove  the 
peel  carefully.  Fill  each  half  peel  with 
ice-cream,  press  together,  and  serve  on 
a  plate.  If  the  halves  do  not  adhere, 
tie  with  narrow  ribbon  to  match  the 
color  scheme  of  the  table. 

Pineapple  or  Edam   Cheese 
Fill  the   empty  shell  of  a  pineapple 
or  Edam  cheese  with  bonbons. 

Coffee  a  la  Sensible 
Make  a  beef  tea    of   beef  extract   or 
bouillon  colored  with  kitchen  bouquet,  the 
exact  shade  of  coffee.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream,  or  serve  after  dinner  coffee. 


From  the  Land  of  Creoles 

By  Katherine  Louise  Smith 


MY  DEAR  JACK— We  are 
in  the  Sunny  South,  land  of 
orange  blossoms,  Creoles,  and 
negroes.  Our  next-door  neighbor  is  a 
creole.  Indeed,  Creoles  are  all  around 
us.  They  are  an  interesting  people,  and 
from  a  gastronomic  point  of  view  are 
wonderful ;  for  they  seem  to  live  and 
thrive  on  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tions of  culinary  art.  I  had,  before  I 
came  here,  a  rather  hazy  idea  of  Creoles. 
I  have  discovered,  however,  that  to  be  a 
Creole,  in  these  parts,  is  a  distinction. 
A  charming  Creole  woman  lives  near  me. 
She  was  educated  in  France.  Her  father 
was  minister  to  one  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  she  is  a  woman  of  refinement. 
She  stopped  at  the  old  negro  woman's 
stand  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  the 
other  day,  to  buy  some  pralines, —  a  flat 
cake  of  sugar  and  meats ;  and  I  heard 
her  say,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  am  a  creole."     In 


fact,  she  is  proud  of  it.  Inquiry  upon 
my  part  developed  the  fact  that  a  creole, 
properly  speaking,  is  one  born  in  the 
South,  noticeably,  in  Mississippi  or  Lou- 
isiana, of  foreign  parentage.  The  par- 
ents are  usually  French  or  Spanish,  or 
an  admixture  of  both.  This  is  quite 
different  from  what  most  Northerners 
fancy. 

They  have  funny  customs.  A  little 
boy  appeared  at  our  door  the  other  day 
with  what  he  called  "  creole  eggs  "  for 
sale.  There  are  "  creole  hens"  and 
"creole  corn,"  that  derive  their  patrony- 
mics simply  from  the  fact  that  some  Cre- 
ole owns  them. 

Here  the  Creoles  think  Mr.  Cable  does 
not  delineate  their  character  and  lan- 
guage aright.  They  say  with  pride  their 
name  is  from  the  Latin  "  Crillo." 

How  is  Sally?  Oh,  I  must  tell  you, 
the  day  after  our  arrival  a  negro  mammy 
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stood  at  our  door.  She  said  :  "  Missis,  I 
would  like  to  do  your  washing.  I  would 
have  come  upon  your  arrival,  but  feared 
you  would  be  '  decomposed  '  from  the 
journey,  ancl  would  want  to  rest." 
Wasn't  it  funny  ?  Yours,  • 

Kittie. 

My  dear  Kittie, —  We  were  much  in- 
terested in  your  letter  and  descriptions  of 
the  Creoles.  Sallie  is  to  have  a  Creole 
booth  and  table  at  our  fair.  I  suggested 
that  you  send  her  some  receipts.  Send 
what  you  can ;  and  we  will  keep  them, 
until  used,  in  cold  storage,  as  one  does 
stale  jokes.  With  many  regards, 

Jack. 

My  dear  Jack, —  I  have  been  to  my 
Creole  friends,  and  obtained  the  following 
receipts.  I  have  also  tested  them,  and 
found  them  palatable.  Anisette  is  a 
famous  Creole  drink,  and  there  are  large 
factories  for  its  manufacture  in  New  Or- 
leans. It  is  offered  one  in  calling,  and 
one  repairs  to  the  sideboard  to  partake 
of  the  drink  before  starting  out  for  a 
walk.  Gumbo  is  the  favorite  dish. 
Often  there  are  six  or  seven  kinds  of 
meat  in  it.  One  peculiarity  about  the 
seasoning  of  this  food  is  that  it  is  so 
high :  there  is  much  pepper  used  in 
everything. 

In  refined  creole  families,  coffee  is 
served  to  one  in  bed.  Breakfast  is  at 
eleven,  lunch  at  two,  and  dinner  at  six. 

In  one  family,  I  visited,  the  polished 
mahogany  table  was  bare,  except  for  doi- 
leys  under  each  plate  ;  and  behind  Ma- 
dame stood  a  negro  girl,  slowly  waving 
a  peacock  fan  to  keep  off  flies  and 
cool  the  atmosphere.  Here  are  the  re- 
ceipts :  — 

Anisette 

Make    a    syrup    of    crush    sugar  and 

water,    not   too   thick.       Let   this    cool. 

Get  the  essence  of  anise  seed,  put  this 

into   alcohol,    in  the   proportion  of  half 


an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  alcohol.  Let 
this  stand  a  day.  Then  pour  the  alco'hol 
and  anise  mixture  into  the  syrup,  enough 
to  make  it  quite  strong.  Pour  into 
closely  corked  bottles,  and  put  away  at 
least  a  month  before  using. 

Creole  Beer 
Take  the  rind  of  one  large  pineapple. 
Pour  over  it  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Let  this  stand  until  fermented.  Three 
or  four  grains  of  parched  corn  will 
hasten  fermentation.  Strain  the  juice 
off  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Bottle  tight, 
and  put  in  the  sun  about  two  days. 

Orange  Flower  Syrup 
Gather  fallen  orange  blossoms.  Put 
in  a  dish  and  cover  for  a  day.  Make  a 
thin  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  and  pour 
over  the  blossoms.  Allow  it  to  stand 
several  days  before  using. 

Grillards 
Get  round  steak,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Take  an  onion,  cut  fine,  and 
put  in  a  sauce  pan  with  a  little  lard  and 
flour.  Allow  the  onion  to  cook  to  a 
gold-brown.  Put  in  the  pieces  of  steak, 
and  season  well  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  one  or  two  tomatoes  cut  fine. 
Cover  with  water,  and  cook  slowly  until 
the  meat  is  thoroughly  done. 

Gumbo 
Cut  up  an  onion  fine  and  fry  in  lard 
until  brown.  Take  shrimps,  ham,  and 
chicken,  all  cut  fine,  and  put  with  the 
onion  and  fry  again.  Add  okra,  also 
cut  fine,  and  cook  a  little  while.  Finally 
add  salt  and  pepper,  and  cook  two 
hours. 

These  will  interest  Sallie,  even  if, 
in  the  North,  she  does  not  find  them 
practical. 

With  many  wishes  that  the  fair  may- 
be successful,  Sincerely, 

Kittie. 


When  Fledglings  use  their    Wings 

By  Kate   Matson  Post 


THERE  are  few  middle-aged 
men  and  women  of  to-day  who 
cannot  remember  a  time  when 
they  were  looked  upon  with  more  or 
less  severity,  and  told  that  "  children 
should  be  seen,  and  not  heard."  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  many  of  them  remember 
a  time  when  they  suddenly  sprang  into 
manhood  or  womanhood,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  take  their  places  as  such  in  the 
social  as  well  as  the  domestic  and  com- 
mercial life  about  them, —  a  time  when 
the  girls  were  expected  to  assume  with 
their  lengthened  skirts  an  ease  and 
grace  in  conversation  which  they  had 
never  had  the  chance  to  cultivate. 

Alas,  how  many  dismal  failures  we 
have  witnessed,  perhaps  felt,  as  the 
result  of  this  mistaken  system  !  What 
mother's  heart  has  not  ached  for  her 
really  bright  but  bashful  boy,  who  has 
stammered  through  the  most  common- 
place conversation  with  his  elders,  or 
for  the  awkward  girl,  who  has  giggled  in 
answer  to  every  question  put  to  her,  not 
from  lack  of  knowledge  to  answer  it,  but 
from  lack  of  skill  to  use  such  knowledge 
as  she  possessed. 

Who  would  think  of  saying  to  a  child, 
"  Here  are  paints  and  brushes,  but  you 
must  not  use  them  till  you  are  older :  be 
content  to  look  at  beautiful  scenery  and 
fine  pictures,"  and,  when  the  child 
reaches  maturity,  suddenly  say,  "  The 
time  has  come  now  for  you  to  use  your 
paints  and  brushes :  begin  at  once  and 
make  a  fine  picture  "  ! 

But  society  advances,  and  sometimes 
learns,  from  the  results  of  its  own  mis- 
takes, to  abandon  one  road  and  betake 
itself  to  another,  though  that  other  may 
not  be  fraught  with  less  difficulties  than 
the  older  highway.  When  mothers  and 
fathers    began    to    realize    how    unwise 


nvas  the  system  under  which  they  had 
been  brought  up,  they  did  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  :  they  tried  one 
which  was  its  opposite  in  every  respect. 
As  we  are  a  nation  of  extremists,  in  small 
as  well  as  greater  matters,  we  have  now 
with  us  many  examples  of  the  latter  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  failures  are  quite  as  con- 
spicuous as  were  those  of  the  former. 

The  blase  youth  and  the  accomplished 
coquette,  who  have  scarcely  reached  their 
majority,  are  among  these,  as  are  also  the 
offensively  forward  youth  of  both  sexes 
in  the  business  world,  who  openly  show 
disrespect  to  their  seniors,  and  who  count 
experience  and  learning  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  energy  and  self-confidence. 

Do  we  not  all  know  families,  where  the 
entire  conversation  at  the  dinner  table  is 
monopolized  by  the  children,  where 
childish  arguments,  carried  on  in  high- 
pitched  voices,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  other  converse  ? 

When  thoughtful  people  observe  these 
things,  they  are  apt  to  ask  themselves, 
"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  return  to  the 
old  way  ?  " 

But  why  ?  Is  it  just  because  of  our 
propensity  to  go  to  extremes  ?  Why  can- 
not careful  mothers,  who  naturally  wish 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  hold  with 
dignity  an  honorable  and  honored  place 
in  all  their  future  lives,  see  to  it  that  the 
art  of  making  themselves  agreeable  is  no 
more  neglected  than  skill  in  penmanship 
or  mathematics.  There  are  many 
chances  in  life,  when  that  art  can  do 
more  for  the  benefit  of  society  than 
either  of  these  universally  studied 
branches.  Like  these  other  branches, 
it  is  more  thoroughly  acquired,  when 
its  study  is  begun  in  early  youth ;  and 
no  place  is  better  adapted  to  its  pur- 
suance than  the  home  dinner  table. 


When  Fledglings  use  their  Wings 
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When  the  dinner-table  conversation  is 
not  too  far  above  the  understanding  of 
the  youngest,  and  is  never  allowed  to 
dwell  upon  the  personal  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  each  other,  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  should  not  enter  into  and 
enjoy  it.  To  be  an  informal  guest  at  a 
table  where  this  principle  is  fully  carried 
out  is  indeed  a  pleasure. 

Perhaps  the  occupations  of  the  older 
members  of  the  family  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  them  look  at  all  things 
from  a  too  serious  point  of  view.  How 
valuable  as  a  counterbalance  is  the 
light-hearted  gayety  of  the  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  looks  upon  the  world  as  a  most  de- 
lightful place  for  a  frolic,  or  the  high- 
school  boy,  whose  ideas  seem  pretty 
equally  divided  between  football  and 
algebra,  or  the  still  younger  members  of 
the  family  with  their  wonderful  tales  of 
"  what  the  puppy  did,"  or  of  "  the  beau- 
tiful big  hut "  they  are  building  down  in 
the  garden  ! 

The  mother,  if  she  is  wise,  will  be  at 
considerable  pains  to  understand  foot- 
ball and  even  rub  up  her  knowledge  of 
algebra,  and  will  interest  herself  in  ping- 
pong  and  the  newest  developments  of 
the  cotillion.  She  will  find  time,  even 
if  she  is  a  very  busy  mother,  to  visit  that 


"  hut  "  down  in  the  garden  ;  and,  when 
the  family  assembles  for  the  evening 
meal,  she  will,  no  doubt,  guide  the  con- 
versation in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all 
these  topics  matters  of  interest  to  each 
and  every  one.  She  will  never  allow  the 
conversation  to  become  anything  but 
general.  She  will  realize  that  one  can- 
not learn  too  young  that  the  dinner  table 
is  not  the  place  for  monologues  or  dia- 
logues. 

The  child  who  is  listened  to  by  the 
rest  of  the  family,  when  he  relates  some 
amusing  incident  that  has  happened  at 
school  or  on  the  play-ground,  gains  con- 
fidence in  himself,  and  will  be  saved 
many  a  moment  of  trembling  embarrass- 
ment, when  he  goes  out  into  the  world. 
It  will  not  be  said  of  such  a  one  that 
"  home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely 
wits  " :  he  will  have  kept  his  wits  bright 
by  constant  use. 

If  the  young  person  who  has  been 
thus  schooled  has  also  learned  to  be  a 
good  listener, —  and  by  that  I  mean  one 
who  listens  with  attention,  respecting 
every  one's  right  to  be  heard, —  father 
and  mother  need  not  fear  that  their 
fledglings  will  appear  self-conscious  or 
awkward  when  the  home  nest  no  longer 
holds  them. 


To  keep  Thy  Lent 


Father,  lend  a  listening  ear 
On  Thy  pilgrims  gathered  here ; 
Hear  the  supplications  sent, — 
Help  us,  Lord,  to  keep  thy  Lent. 

Give  us  strength  to  overcome 
Faults  so  bad,  so  troublesome ; 
Fill  our  hearts  with  purpose  true 
When  thy  service  we  pursue. 

Aid  us,  Father,  on  our  way, 
Give  us  holy  thoughts  each  day, 
Make  our  hearts  each  sin  repent- 
Help  us,  Lord,  to  keep  thy  Lent. 


Lead  us,  Father,  with  each  task 
Straight  to  thee,  thy  grace  to  ask  ; 
Make  thy  love  our  one  desire, 
Rest  on  us  thy  holy  fire. 

Ere  these  forty  days  are  o'er, 
Grant  that  from  thy  boundless  store 
Love  and  peace  thou  wilt  present, — 
Help  us,  Lord,  to  keep  thy  Lent. 

Grant  us  pardon,  grant  us  grace 
To  fill  thine  appointed  place, 
That  at  Easter  we  may  be 
More  acceptable  to  thee. 

Florence  Kell. 
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AGRARIAN    REVIVAL 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

AGRARIAN  Revival  "  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  a  late  issue  of  the 
Arena,  in  which  the  writer  contrasts  rural 
and  city  life,  and  advocates  a  new  agri- 
cultural era  as  a  means  to  promote  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. The  subject  is  timely  and  impor- 
tant :  it  is  also  far-reaching  and  of  deep 
concern.  The  following  sentences  may 
suggest  the  drift  of  the  writer's  thought : 

"  The  concentration  of  nearly  half  our 
people  in  towns  of  over  ten  thousand  re- 
sults in  poverty,  despair,  vice,  and  crime. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  '  Life  in  the 
city  is  a  chronic  violation  of  nine-tenths 
of  all  that  is  natural  to  man.' 

"  The  pendulum  of  society  has  swung 
its  full  length  toward  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation, and  will  soon  begin,  by  individual 
impulse,  to  swing  back  to  the  country. 
The  soil  is  a  veritable  placer-mine  :  it 
responds  wonderfully  to  care.  Rural 
life  lias  its  inspiration  of  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  religion.  It  is  often  said 
that  no  man  can  be  a  true  Christian  and 
do  a  successful  business.  Wealth,  cult- 
ure, religion,  and  sympathy  in  the  city 
become  more  or  less  hardened  by  a 
constant  view  of  surrounding  ingrati- 
tude, suffering,  and  sin.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  rural  occupation  is  the 
highest  stimulant  of  art,  enjoyment,  or 
what  is  called  social  form ;  but  it  has 
not  that  cankering  care  of  the  city 
laborer,  whose  pay  goes  for  so  little,  and 
who  is,  by  driving  exactions,  exhausted 
and  laid  off  before  maturity.  Agricult- 
ure was  the  first  and  will  be  the  last 
occupation  of  man.  All  between  those 
two  points  is  artificial  and  uncertain.  It 
embraces  all  sciences  and  arts  :  it  makes 
the  surest  returns,  though  simple  and 
natural.  The  loam  of  the  earth  is  God's 
own  bank  of  deposit  and  accommodation. 
To  the  well-balanced  man  the  highest 
consolation  of  life  is  personal  indepen- 
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dence,  and  that  comes  only  through  acres. 
To  live  in  a  city,  qne  must  have  a  humble 
disposition  or  very  strong  nerves.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  strongest 
wants  rest  and  the  bravest  wants  peace. 
The  farmer  has  both." 

That  too  many  people  are  thronging 
to  our  cities  is  becoming  manifest. 
Rapid  transit  and  wide-spread  reading 
matter  combine  in  alluring  young  people 
from  their  homes  in  the  country  to 
tempt  fortune  in  city  life.  The  extremes 
of  luxury  and  want  so  apparent,  even  to 
the  casual  observer,  in  all  large  cities 
are  indicative  of  the  dismal  results. 
But  a  reaction  is  sure  to  come.  That  it 
should  come  is  not  only  necessary,  but 
instinctive.  In  every  direction,  from  our 
large  centres  of  population,  already  the 
waste  places  are  being  reclaimed  and 
made  attractive.  This  tendency,  so 
prevalent,  to  procure  independent  homes 
in  the  country  is  "  fraught  with  world- 
wide benefits."  Above  all,  it  means  im- 
proved homes  for  larger  numbers  of 
people,  the  cultivation  of  peaceful  pur- 
suits, and  the  countless  delights  of  rural 
life.  

LEARNING  AND  THE  INDUSTRIES 

THIS  is  an  industrial  age.  The 
trend  of  education  is  to  the  training 
of  experts  in  every  line  of  activity.  The 
fact  is  accepted  elsewhere,  save  in 
domestic  science ;  and  yet  in  domestic 
science,  as  in  no  other  branch  of  tech- 
nical training,  theory  alone  will  not 
avail.  The  explicit  demand  here  is  .not 
only  for  cultivated  minds,  but  for  skilful 
hands.  Of  what  purport  is  a  special- 
ized education,  unless  it  be  that  the 
recipient  shall  be  able  to  do  a  certain 
class  of  work  better  than  another  who 
has  not  been  trained  in  like  manner  ? 
The  surgeon,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer 
are  supposed  to  be  experts.  Likewise 
should  not  they  who  pursue  industrial 
courses  become  specialists  and  leaders 
in  their  respective  lines  of  effort  ? 


To-day  "  learning  and  the  industries 
have  a  common  aim, —  to  broaden  and 
develop  human  freedom.'"  The  bearing 
of  this  upon  the  culture  and  work  of 
women  has  been  well  stated  recently  by 
a  distinguished  educator.  "  The  multi- 
plied opportunities  afforded  in  the  in- 
dustries by  the  touch  of  learning  are  not 
for  men  only.  The  school  of  technol- 
ogy is  unbiassed,  but  it  seems  so  fear- 
fully masculine.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  other  feature  of  our  time  so  prolific 
in  promise  for  woman.  Here  the  doors 
of  opportunity  are  many  and  wide. 
They  offer  the  competent  woman  the 
manifold  freedom  of  the  efficient  scholar. 
In  all  the  industries  in  which  she  may 
now  engage,  the  woman  educated  and 
trained  may  find  a  freedom  of  efficiency 
by  the  side  of  which  the  freedom  of  suf- 
frage is  trivial  and  inconsequent.  Here 
and  there  a  woman  may  be  found  making 
her  way  in  what  may  be  called  a  learned 
industry,  while  thousands  of  others  wait 
for  employment  in  subordinate  positions. 
There  is  no  lack  of  industries  open  to 
women  :  there  is  no  lack  of  women  who 
want  work.  But  women  trained  for  the 
industries,  women  in  process  of  training 
even,  are  to  be  counted  one  by  one. 
The  industries  need  women  with  minds 
informed  and  faculties  empowered  by 
study  and  training ;  women  with  im- 
agination to  see  industrial  needs  and 
the  possibilities  of  industrial  advance ; 
women  with  the  power  of  reasoning 
calmly  from  facts  or  from  principles ; 
women  with  the  constructive  purpose  to 
keep  both  eyes  upon  the  work  and  its 
outcome.  Is  not  the  time  nearly  ripe 
for  a  clearer  conception  of  woman's 
freedom  in  the  learned  industries  ?  Do 
not  honor  and  power  wait  for  the  insti- 
tution that  can  lead  the  way  ?  " 


CIRCUMSPECTION 

GEORGE    CATLIN,    the    artist   of 
the    red  man,    after    long    years  of 
travel  in  the  virgin  West,  came   to  the 
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conclusion  that  "  man  is  the  strongest  of 
all  animals."  Anatomists  testify  that 
the  human  body  was  evidently  designed 
for  severe  physical  exertion.  And  yet 
most  of  those  who  live  by  their  brains 
give  their  bodies  practically  no  real 
physical  exertion.  We  rush  into  the 
feverish  business  life  of  crowded  cities. 
We  strain  our  nervous  system  and  over- 
work our  brains,  and  pay  no  attention 
to  the  development  and  requirements  of 
our  bodies,  of  our  muscular  system,  on 
which  all  our  exertions  are  based. 

Remove  bodily  health,  and  your  busi- 
ness or  professional  career  is  at  an  end. 
How  many  promising  careers  has  neglect 
ended !  Physical  degeneracy,  the  body 
weak,  undeveloped,  unhealthy,  reacts 
sooner  or  later  upon  the  nerves  and  the 
brain,  and  produces  the  long  train  of 
diseases  which  never  cease  to  perma- 
nently injure  and  carry  off  men  in  in- 
dustrial communities. 

Several  of  the  most  terrible  of  these 
diseases  scarcely  give  warning  of  their 
approach.  Paralysis,  total  or  partial, 
strikes  the  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Softening  of  the  brain,  called  in  Eng- 
land "the  stock-broker's  disease,"  takes 
off  the  most  active  and  "  hustling  "  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  in  the  very  thick 
of  their  best-laid  schemes.  And  dys- 
pepsia, nervousness,  irritability,  mental 
depression,  brain  fag,  heart  disease,  all 
claim  their  numerous  victims. 

Yet  in  most  cases  a  little  circum- 
spection would  avoid  these  evils.  A 
little  of  that  "  looking  before  and  be- 
hind," which  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  man  as  a  reasoning  creature,  would 
teach  us  that  a  physical  body,  originally 
made  for  regular,  severe  exertion,  must 
deteriorate,  if  it  gets  no  physical  exertion 
regularly.  It  would  teach  us,  too,  that 
one  of  our  earliest  lessons  in  life  should 
be  to  understand  our  bodies, —  to  learn 
what  they  were  given  us  to  do ;  how 
they  work ;  how  they  are  regulated,  the 
various  limits  of  their  power  and  endur- 


ance, and  how  they  can  be  kept  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency. 

There  are  few  stranger  facts  than  the 
certain  one  that  very  many  intelligent 
people  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  economy 
of  the  intricate  machine  they  dwell  in. 
Tens  of  thousands  hardly  seem  even  to 
know  why  they  have  a  nose  on  their 
face,  judging  from  the  way  they  throw 
the  nose's  proper  labors  upon  the  mouth. 
The  backwaters  of  life,  the  quiet  villages, 
the  sanatoriums,  the  asylums,  are  filled 
with  wrecks  who,  with  a  little  circum- 
spection and  physiology,  might  still  have 
been  in  the  front  rank. 

Carelessness,  neglect  of  a  very  impor- 
tant subject,  has  cost  them  the  battle. 
We  are  safe  to  take  a  hint.  There  are 
few  more  interesting  studies  than  the 
study  of  the  wonderful  human  mechan- 
ism with  which  each  of  us  is  intrusted, 
and  most  of  us  only  need  to  be  reminded 
of  our  shortcomings  on  the  subject.  But 
neglect  of  the  subject,  in  this  age  of 
hurry,  of  nervous  disorders,  and  of 
mental  disease,  may  prove  irremediable 
to  us  as  it  has  to  thousands. —  Francis 
Henderson,  in  Chat. 


"As  I  have  already  urged,  the  prac- 
tice of  that  which  is  ethically  best  — 
what  we  call  goodness  or  virtue  —  in- 
volves a  course  of  conduct  which  in  all 
respects  is  opposed  to  that  which  leads 
to  success  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for 
existence.  In  place  of  ruthless  self- 
assertion  it  demands  self-restraint.  In 
place  of  thrusting  aside  or  treading  down 
all  competitors,  it  requires  that  the  in- 
dividual shall  not  merely  respect,  but 
shall  help  his  fellows.  Its  influence 
is  directed  not  so  much  to  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  as  to  the  fitting  of  as  many 
as  possible  to  survive.  It  repudiates 
the  gladiatorial  theory  of  existence." — 
Huxley. 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world. 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  too  much  care. 

Shakespeare. 


After  Breakfast  Chat 

By  Kate  Gannett  Wells 


A 


STRONG  cup  of  coffee, 
please,"  begged  Mrs.  Smith  at 
the  breakfast  table,  "for  I 
have  two  problems  to  talk  over  with  you. 
No  cereal  coffee  for  me,  when  I  am  try- 
ing to  discover  why  emphases  change  so 
quickly.  Is  it  clue  to  new  real  needs  or 
to  the  general  boredom  of  human  same- 
ness, which  would  relieve  itself  by  con- 
tinuous creation  of  fads  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  exploit  human  nature  as 
you  do.  Take  people  naturally,  float 
along  on  the  unexpected,  and  you  will 
always  land  somewhere.  But  what  is 
the  particular  worry  to-day  ?  " 

"  Why.  this  !  How  can  people  be  per- 
suaded to  carry  round  with  them  a 
mental  pendulum  so  as  to  keep  a  true 
balance  in  ideas  ?  Twenty  years  ago 
college  graduation  was  insisted  upon  as 
the  complement  to  womanhood.  A  com- 
pound of  arts  and  literature  was  the 
touchstone  of  value.  Now  everything 
must  have  a  practical  relation,  subserve 
some  public  need  ;  and  so  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  Home,  and  Domestic  Science 
and  Household  Arts  are  the  studies  es- 
sential to  being  a  woman,  and  schools 
are  incorporating  domesticity  in  their 
curriculums.  My  individual  problem  is 
to  determine  whether  I,  as  trustee  of  a 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  ought  to  propose 
therein  a  training  department  for  the 
Home." 

"  Don't !  "  answered  Mrs.  King,  em- 
phatically. "  Of  course  there  are  special 
lines  for  women.  So  we  have  schools 
with  long  names.  But  don't  destroy  or 
shorten  the  college  influences,  which  are 
the  by-products  of  its  Liberal  course. 
Let  the  college  stand  for  general  educa- 
tion, which  gives  a  woman  the  .broad  in- 


telligence that  afterward  enables  her  to 
take  up  special  handicrafts  and  to  realize 
the  relationship  of  things.  Let  her 
study  physics  and  chemistry,  but  don't 
let  her  apply  them  in  a  kitchen  depart- 
ment of  a  college." 

"You  are  all  wrong,"  replied  her 
friend.  "  The  new  duty  of  women's 
colleges  is  to  go  back  to  the  eternal 
principle  of  the  home,  and  educate  for 
that.  I'd  even  have  a  department  in 
training  for  matrimony,  and  teach  women 
to  see  that  child-bearing  is  a  national 
duty,  not  a  personal  whim." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  mean  by  fads. 
Such  a  department  would  soon  be  sup- 
plemented by  one  for  celibacy  and 
asceticism.  This  growing  collegiate 
emphasis  on  domestic  science  is  the 
best  thing  that  colleges  are  doing.  The 
weight  now  laid  on  the  home  is  the  re- 
action from  the  rush  of  women  into 
public  life,  which  came  out  of  learning 
to  speak  pieces  in  public  schools.  The 
obituaries  on  such  women  read  like  ad- 
vertisements of  their  societies  ;  while  the 
humdrum,  good  little  mother  or  aunt  is 
buried,  as  an  every-day  saint,  without  any 
ado  about  her,  just  as  she  has  been  for 
centuries.  But,  through  the  long  suffer- 
ing of  men,  science  has  come  to  the 
front  in  housekeeping ;  and  now  we  hear 
about  the  home  in  relation  to  civic  life. 
Of  course,  when  we  are  all  so  specialized 
that  there  is  more  supply  than  demand, 
there  will  be  another  reaction." 

"  What  is  your  other  problem  ?  Some- 
thing easier,  I  hope." 

"  It  grows  out  of  the  first,"  answered 
Mrs.  Smith.  "  Is  not  personality  back 
of  schools,  colleges,  and  institutions,  just 
as    it  is  of  individuals  ?     In  the  begin- 
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ning  was  the  Logos,  Person.  Yet,  with 
education  institutionalized,  we  are  get- 
ting institutionalized  people.  Do  you 
really  like  them,  the  kind  which  cannot 
change  and  are  infallible  ?  If  a  frank 
new  member  goes  on  to  some  commit- 
tee and  makes  a  motion,  she  soon  finds 
that  it  cannot  be  passed  without  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  history  of  the  com- 
mittee. Precedent  is  just  as  much  of  a 
bugbear  in  committee  work  as  is  con- 
ventionality in  friendship." 

"Yet  institutions,  ancient  history,  and 
precedents  are  more  permanent  than 
persons.  Committee  members  are  al- 
ways changing.  See  how  it  works  with 
wills  !  .  Legacies  left  to  friends  aire  either 
spent  for  pin-money  or  invested  and  lost ; 
but,  if  left  to  institutions  and  schools, 
they  create  a  kind  of  lasting  imperialism. 
An  endowed  cooking  school  might  be- 
come a  university,  with  separate  colleges 
for  various  classes  of  cooking." 

"  There  you  come  back  to  my  point ; 
for  home  cooking  is  one  of  the  arts  of 
personality,  and  is  not  institutionalized 
as  it  is  in  almshouses.  Just  as  the 
secret  of  personality  is  to  work  success- 
fully without  recourse  to  precedent,  so 
are  the  surprises  of  delicious  cooking  in- 
centives to  appetite.  Of  course,  you  will 
say  that  certain  general  rules  have  to  be 
followed  in  both  cases ;  but  we  are 
getting  back  to  personality  through  the 
present  college  emphasis.  Even  divorce 
statistics  are  related  to  housekeeping, 
for  an  unhygienic  home  is  really  unmoral. 
Personality  and  home  make  one-half  of 
life,  just  as  much  as  officialism  and  in- 
stitutions make  the  other  half :  only 
both  halves  ought  to  overlap  each 
other." 

11  Really,  you  ought  to  live  at  North- 
boro,  where  under  a  clause  of  an  old 
will  every  three  years  is  given  a  prize 
of  $50  to  'the  best  mother  in  town.'  " 

"If  I  did,"  returned  Mrs.  Smith, 
laughing,  "then  my  husband's  epitaph 
would  not  read  :  — 


" '  Here  rests  in  God  J.  R. 

26  years  he  lived  as  a  human  being, 
And  37  years  as  a  husband.' 

That  is  the  severest  indictment  ever 
passed  on  marriage." 

11  It  may  have  been  the  fault  of  his 
wife's  cooking,"  retorted  Mrs.  King. 
"  At  any  rate,  such  an  epitaph  never 
could  be  written  in  the  West,  where  there 
are  State  universities.  It  is  the  West 
which  is  going  to  lay  emphasis  aright, — 
nothing  too  much.  The  farmer's  daugh- 
ter longs  for  education.  She  gets  it,  but 
yet  is  glad  to  marry  a  man  who  is  not  a 
professional:  Our  Eastern  girls  just 
spoil  their  lives  waiting  for  their  lovers 
to  succeed  before  they  marry  them  ;  and, 
when  those  same  men  do  get  good  in- 
comes, they  have  learned  to  prefer  the 
independence  of  club  life  to  the  limita- 
tions of  marriage.  Our  Eastern  girl 
says,  I  could  be  married  on  two  thou- 
sand a  year,  but  I  could  not  be  happy. 
While  the  Western  girl  says,  Let  us  begin 
on  nothing,  pull  along  together  till  we  get 
rich,  then  stop  and  have  a  good  time." 

11  It  is  a  different  personality  in  both 
cases,"  answered  Mrs.  Smith,  annoyed. 
"  One  must  have  her  home  aesthetic  or 
else  none.  The  other  is  content  with  a 
tolerable  amount  of  affection,  and  ac- 
cepts friction  as  in  the  nature  of  things." 

"Then,"  returned  Mrs.  King,  "col- 
leges should  add  a  course  on  tempera- 
ment, on  which  any  household  economy, 
in  supplies  of  temper  or  food,  depends  : 
else  women  can't  manage  men, —  that  is 
the  secret  of  living  !  " 

11  Don't  put  it  that  way :  it  is  mean  to 
men.  All  campaigns,  whether  of  war, 
politics,  or  morals,  must  have  an  assured 
base  of  food  supplies.  But  they  will 
always  win  their  victories  through  the 
force  of  personality  rather  than  through 
regard  to  precedent,  though  fads  will 
have  to  cease  as  we  find  the  true  bal- 
ance in  doing.  Never  fear.  '  The  crown- 
ing day  is  coming,'  for  both  you  and  me 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  folk." 


Poached  Eggs 


Seasonable  Redoes 


IN  all  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  When  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  level  spoonful  of  such 
material. 


Tomato  Bouillon 
Let  one  can  of  tomatoes,  three  pints  of 
beef  broth,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped 
onion,  one  bay  leaf,  six  cloves,  two  stalks 
of  celery  or  a  teaspoonful  of  celery-seed, 
and  one-fourth  a  red  pepper-pod  simmer 
twenty  minutes.  Then  pass  through  a 
sieve.  When  cool,  add  the  slightly 
beaten  whites  and  crushed  shells  of 
three  eggs.  Mix  thoroughly.  Then  heat 
gradually  to  the  boiling-point,  stirring 
constantly  meanwhile.  Let  boil  five 
minutes.  Then  add  half  a  cup  of  cold 
water  and  set  the  saucepan  where  the 
contents  will  be  kept  hot,  without  boil- 
ing, ten  minutes.  Then  skim  and  pass 
through  a  cheese-cloth  spread  over  a 
colander  or  sieve.     Reheat,  and  serve. 

Tomato  Soup 

Cook  three  cups  of   canned  tomatoes 

with  a  slice  of  onion,  a  sprig  of  parsley, 

a  bit  of  bay  leaf,  and  three  or  four  cloves. 

fifteen  minutes.     Strain,  and  add  to  three 


cups,  each,  of  beef  stock  and  chicken 
stock,  rich  and  highly  seasoned.  Brown 
half  a  cup  of  butter.  Add  half  a  cup  of 
flour,  and  cook  until  brown.  Add  gradu- 
ally a  little  of  the  stock  and  tomatoes. 
Let  simmer  ten  minutes.  Then  add  to 
the  rest  of  the  soup.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Strain,  and  serve. 
Okra  pods,  cooked  tender  and  cut  in 
inch  lengths,  being  a  bright  green  color, 
are  an  effective  garnish  for  a  tomato 
soup.  In  large  city  markets  these  are 
obtainable  throughout  the  year. 

Puree  of  Lobster 
Use  the  meat  from  two  lobster  tails  for 
lobster  pilau  or  in  a  salad,  reserving  the 
meat  from  the  large  claws  to  serve  in  the 
puree.  Put  the  rest  of  the  meat,  the 
tomalley,  the  body  and  tail  shells,  and 
the  small  claws,  into  a  mortar,  and 
pound  until  very  fine.  Melt  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  butter  in  a  sauce-pan.  Add 
half    a    carrot,    a    small    onion,    and    a 
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stalk  of  celery,  all  cut  very  fine,  and  stir 
and  fry  until  the  moisture  is  evaporated. 
Then  add  one-third  a  cup  of  flour.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  add  two  quarts  of  veal 
broth  or  water,  a  sprig  or  two  of  parsley, 
and  the  pounded  lobster.  Cover,  and 
let  simmer  an  hour.  Take  out  the  pars- 
ley, and  pass  the  rest  through  a  fine 
sieve.  Return  to  the  fire,  and  let  boil. 
Skim,  if  needed,  and  beat  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  in  bits.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  one 
cup  of  rice  that  has  been  boiled  in 
broth,  and  the  claw  meat  cut  in  small 
squares. 


Lobster  Pilau  a  la  Turque 
Cut  the  tails  of  two  lobsters  into 
slices  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick.  Put  these  into  a  hot  sautd  pan, 
with  a  little  oil  or  melted  butter,  and 
shake  the  pan  while  the  meat  becomes 
hot.  Dispose  the  slices  in  a  double  row 
around  a  centre  of  rice,  boiled  in  broth 
and  shaped  in  a  buttered  round  or  oval 
mould.  Pour  a  little  Spanish  sauce  (see 
page  366)  over  the  lobster,  and  a  cup  of 
white  sauce,  made  of  stock  or  milk,  and 
with  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  curry 
powder  mixed  with  the  flour,  over  the 
rice. 


Lobster  Pilau  a  la  Turque 


Lobster  a  l'Americaine 
Cut  boiled  lobster  tails  into  scallops, 
one-fourth  an  inch  thick,  and  dispose 
them  in  a  circle  in  a  casserole.  Cut 
the  meat  from  the  claws  into  cubes,  and 
add  to  these  the  body  meat.  For  a  pint 
of  scallops  and  cubes,  make  a  cup  of 
Spanish  sauce ;  add  a  cup  of  tomato 
puree  (cooked  tomatoes,  pressed  through 
a  sieve  to  make  smooth  and  remove  the 
seeds)  and  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to 
taste.  Let  cook  five  minutes,  then  mix 
a  portion  with  the  lobster  cubes,  and  dis- 
pose in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  scal- 
lops. Pour  the  rest  of  the  sauce  over 
the  scallops,  and  set  into  the  oven  for 
ten  minutes  or  more,  to  become  hot. 


Fillets  of  Fish,  Garnish  of  Pickled 
Gherkins 
Remove  the  skin  and  bones  from  a 
haddock,  lakefish,  Spanish  or  common 
mackerel,  thus  securing  two  long  fillets. 
Cut  each  in  halves,  and  round  the  broad 
ends  a  little.  Trim  the  sides  and 
pointed  ends,  to  secure  uniform  shape. 
Put  in  a  buttered  pan,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  lemon  juice,  and  set  the  dish  into 
another  containing  a  little  boiling  water. 
Spread  a  buttered  paper  over  the  top, 
and  let  cook  in  the  oven  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  Dispose  on  a  serving- 
dish,  one  fillet  overlapping  another.  On 
each  fillet  place  a  small  ring  of  fried  or 
toasted     bread,    spread    with     anchovy 
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paste  and  sprinkled  with  chopped  gher- 
kins, and  also  a  tiny  gherkin,  cut  in  thin 
slices    and    spread    like    a    fan.       Serve 


Fillets  of  Fish,  Pickle  Garnish 

sauce  in  a  dish  apart,  or  poured  over  the 
fish. 

Fish  Sauce 
To  a  cup  of  brown  sauce  add  half  a 
cup  of  stewed  tomatoes,  one  or  two  fresh 
or  dried  mushrooms  (the  latter  soaked 
in  water)  chopped  fine,  a  bay  leaf,  a 
teaspoonful  of  anchovy  essence  or  paste, 
three  or  four  tiny  red  peppers,  chopped 
fine,  and  half  a  slice  of  onion,  chopped 
fine.  Let  simmer  fifteen  minutes,  then 
strain.  Add  a  few  drops  of  water.  Let 
boil  and  serve. 


Then  dissolve  in  a  cup  of  hot  beef  or 
chicken  broth,  or  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
beef  extract  stirred  into  a  cup  of  boiling 
water.  Add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  also  a  gen- 
erous cup  of  the  spinach.  Put  slices  of 
hard-boiled  egg  into  the  bottom  of  tim- 
bale  moulds,  also  a  little  spinach.  Then 
decorate  the  sides  of  the  moulds  with 
pieces  of  egg,  and  finish  filling  the 
moulds  with  the  spinach.  Two  eggs 
will  decorate  four  or  five  moulds.  Cut 
slices  from  the  centres  for  the  bottoms, 
and  crescents  from  the  ends  for  the 
sides  of  the  moulds.  I  nmould  on  slices 
of  cold  pickled  tongue.  Serve  sauce 
tartare  in  a  dish  apart. 

Toast  Omelet  a  la  Begue 
Cut  stale  bread  into  half-inch  cubes, 
removing  all  crust.  Saute  two  cups  of 
the  cubes  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter. 
When  crisp,  pour  over  these  four  eggs, 
beaten  and  mixed  with  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  water,  a  dash  of  pepper,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley.  Shake  the  pan  and  lift 
up  the  cooked  portion  of  egg,  to  let  cook 
that  which  is  still  uncooked.  Fold,  and 
turn  onto  a  hot  dish. 


Spinach-and-Egg  Salad 

Press      cooked-and-drained       spinach 

through    a    puree    sieve.       Let    a    scant 

tablespoonful  (half  an  ounce")  of  granu- 


Spinach-and-Egg  Salad,  Salad  Rolls 

Yolks  of  Eggs  Moulded  in 


Aspic 


lated  gelatine  stand  in  one-fourth  a 


cup 


of  cold  water  until  the  water  is  absorbed. 


Often  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  left,  when 
the  whites  only  are  used  in  cake.  With 
very  much  less  trouble  than  the  descrip- 
tion would  indicate,  these  may  be  made 
into    a    very    showy    salad.     For    quick 
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work,  ice  is  needed.  One  or  two  whites 
are  also  desirable  for  decorating  the 
moulds.     In  place  of  these,  chopped  veal, 


Yolks  of  Ee:sf  moulded  in  Aspic 


-gg 


spi 


chicken  breast,  or  chicken's  liver,  cooked 
and  sifted,  or  cubes  of  pate-de-foie-gras, 
may  be  substituted.  Allow  enough  aspic 
to  till  the  moulds  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  other  ingredients.  If  broth  be 
not  at  hand,  take,  for  four  timbale  moulds 
holding  half  a  cup  each,  two  cups  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  dissolve  in  this  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  beef  extract.  Add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  kitchen  bouquet,  four  or 
five  drops  of  tabasco  sauce,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  lemon  juice,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  with  one  tablespoonful  and  a 
half  of  granulated  gelatine,  softened  in 
one-third  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Set  the 
moulds  into  a  dish,  holding  a  few  bits  of 
ice  and  about  half  a 
cup  of  water.  Chill 
the  aspic  at  the  same 
time.  Put  a  figure, 
cut  from  white  of 
egg,  into  the  bottom 
of  each  dish,  and 
add  a  few  drops  of 
aspic.  The  first  will 
be  about  '-set," 
when  the  last  is  in 
place.  Add  a  little 
more  aspic  to  each, 
in  turn.  When  this 
is  set,  add  a  little 
of  the  chopped  arti- 


cle, with  a  little  aspic ;  and,  when  this 
is  firm,  the  yolks  and  more  aspic,  etc., 
until  the  moulds  are  filled.     Serve  with 

lettuce  and  any  kind  of  salad 

dressing  desired. 

The  Milwaukee  Sandwich 

Cut  two  half-inch  slices  of 
white  bread  and  one  slice  of 
rye  or  Graham  bread.  Spread 
with  butter  on  both  sides,  and 
brown  in  the  oven.  Dispose 
one  slice  upon  tender  lettuce 
leaves,  and  upon  this  lay  three 
or  four  broiled  or  fried  oysters 
(that  have  been  egged  and 
crumbed).  Sprinkle  the  oys- 
ters with  horseradish,  and  cover  with  the 
slice  of  rye  or  Graham  toast.  Upon  this 
lay  thin  slices  of  cold  chicken  or  turkey 
breast  and  three  or  four  pieces  of 
broiled  bacon,  and  cover  the  meat  with 
the  last  slice  of  toast.  Upon  the  centre 
of  the  top  place  a  slice  of  lemon,  cut 
square,  and  surround  this  with  four 
sweet  pickled  gherkins  and  four  radishes,, 
cut  to  show  the  centre.  On  the  same 
plate,  on  lettuce  leaves,  set  a  tomato  with 
skin  and  hard  core  removed  and  the  cen- 
tre generously  filled  with  sauce  tartare. 

Lobster  Salad 
Shred    the    green    outer    leaves    of    a 


The  Milwaukee  Sandwich 
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head  of  lettuce,  and  dispose  these  on  a 
salad-dish  surrounded  by  the  heart 
leaves  of  the  lettuce.     Upon  the  lettuce 


Lobster  Salad 

lay  the  flesh  of  the  lobster,  cut  in  slices 
or  cubes.  Between  the  slices  dispose 
the  "  tomalley "  and  curdled  juices 
found  in  the  shell.  Sprinkle  the  whole 
uniformly  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil 
and  three  of  vinegar,  gradually  mixed 
together.  Mix  in  also  a  few  grains  of 
cayenne.  Sift  the  coral,  or,  failing  this, 
the  yolf  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  over  the 
top.  Serve  mayonnaise  dressing  in  a 
dish  apart.  Capers  may  take 
the  place  of  the  coral  or 
yolk  of  egg. 

Caramel  Custard  en  Sur- 
prise 
Cook  half  a  cup  of  sugar 
to     caramel.      Pour    in    one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
and  stir  and  cook  until  dis- 
solved.   Then  turn  into  three 
cups  of  scalded  milk.     Beat 
the    yolks    of     six     and     the 
whites    of    three   eggs.     Add 
half    a   cup   of   sugar   and   a 
scant  half-teaspoonful  of   salt,  and  beat 
again.     Then  dilute  with  the  hot  milk, 
and,  when  thoroughly  mixed,  stir  into  the 
rest    of    the    hot    milk   and    strain    into 
small   timbale  moulds.     Set   into  a  pan 
of    boiling   water,    on    a    heavy    fold   of 
paper,   and   cook   until    the   centres   are 


firm.  When  cold,  unmould  on  rounds 
cut  from  slices  of  sponge  cake.  Have 
the  rounds  a  little  larger  in  circumfer- 
ence than  the  tops  of  the  custard.  Pipe 
a  meringue,  made  of  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  six  level  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
salt  and  almond  extract,  over  the  whole, 
and  set  into  the  oven  to  cook  and  color 
the  meringue.  This  will  take  from  five 
to  eight  minutes.  Before  setting  these 
into  the  oven,  sprinkle  the  meringue  with 
granulated  sugar,  and,  if  desired,  al- 
monds, blanched  and  chopped. 

Macedoine  of  Fruit  with  Span- 
ish Cream 
Decorate  individual  moulds  with 
candied  cherries,  softened  in  boiling 
water  and  cut  in  quarters  without 
separating,  bits  of  blanched  almond 
and  citron,  or  angelica.  Put  in  a  few 
drops  of  jelly,  to  hold  the  fruit  in  place, 
and,  when  set,  half  fill  the  moulds  with 
jelly  and  fruit.  When  the  jelly  is  set, 
but  not  firm,  fill  the  moulds  with  Span- 
ish cream.     For  eight  small  moulds  use 


Caramel  Custard  en  Surprise 

the  following  recipes.  Orange  jelly  with 
orange  pulp,  or  lemon  jelly  with  any 
fruit  at  hand,  may  be  substituted. 

Wine  Jelly 
Soften  one-fourth  a  package  (a  level 
tablespoonful    granulated)     of    gelatine 
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in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water.  cook  until  the  spoon  is  lightly  coated. 
When  the  gelatine  has  absorbed  the  Add  the  softened  gelatine,  and,  when 
water,    add    one    cup    of    boiling    water      again  hot,  fold  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs 

beaten  dry.  Flavor  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
extract. 

Croustades  of  Fruit, 
Maltaise 
Cut  stale  sponge  cake 
(white    or    yellow)    into 
squares.      Remove    a 
square    piece    from    the 
centre  of   each  to  make 
a    case,     or    croustade. 
Fill     the     hollow    space 
with    Julienne    strips    of 
preserved    fruit :      pear, 
peach,      pineapple,       or 
plums,  mixed   with   cooked   sultana   rai- 
sins and  a  thick  syrup  flavored  to  taste. 
Use  only  a  spoonful  or  two  of  syrup. 

Orange  Cream  Cake 
Cream  one-third  a  cup  of  butter.    Add, 
gradually,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  then  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed  with 
a  second  half  cup  of  sugar,  and,  alter- 
nately, half  a  cup  of  milk  and  one  cup 
and  three-fourths  of  flour,  sifted  with  two 
and  one-half  level  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing-powder.    Lastly, 
add    the    whites    of 
two  eggs,  beaten  dry. 
Bake    in    three-layer 
cake-tins     of     small 
size,     and    put     the 
layers  together  with 
an  orange  cream  fill- 
ing.    Spread  the  top 
very  lightly  with  the 
filling.  Into  this  press 
orange      sections, 
sprinkling  the  whole 
with  powdered  sugar. 


Croustades  of  Fruit,  Maltaise 

and  half  a  cup  of  sugar.  Let  cool  a 
little,  then  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
and  half  a  cup  of  wine.  For  orange 
jelly,  use  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
one  cup  of  orange  juice,  the  other  in- 
gredients being  the  same  as  above. 
For  lemon  jelly,  substitute  lemon  juice 
for  the  wine. 

Spanish   Cream 
Soften  one-fourth  a  package  of  gela- 
tine in   half  a  cup  of  cold  milk.     Scald 


Macedoine  of  Fruit  with  Spanish  Cream 


one  cup  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  add  half  a 
cup  of  sugar  gradually,  then  dilute  with 
the   hot   milk.     Return  to  the   fire,  and 


Orange   Cream    Filling 
Scald  one  cup  of  orange-juice  with  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  one-third  a  cup 
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of  sugar.  Into  this  stir  two  and  one- 
half  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  mixed 
with  a  second  third  a  cup  of  sugar.  Stir 
and  cook  until  the  mixture  thickens,  then 
cook  over  hot  water  about  ten  minutes. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  few 
grains  of  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
beaten  very  light.  Then  add,  lastly,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  dry.  Use 
when  partly  cooled. 

Chocolate  Cream   Filling 
Melt  one  ounce  of  chocolate  over  hot 
water.     Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  two  or  more  of  boiling  water.     Stir 
and   cook    until   smooth.     Then  add   to 
a  scant  pint  of  hot  milk.      Sift  together 
half   a   cup,  each,   of 
sugar    and  flour   and 
one-fourth  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt.     Stir  and 
cook  in  the  hot  milk 
until  thickened  slight- 
ly.    Then   stir,   occa- 
sionally,    for     fifteen 
minutes.     Beat  two 
eggs,  or  the  yolks  of 
three  or  four.     Then 
beat     in,     gradually, 
one-fourth    a    cup    of 
sugar    and    stir    into 
the     hot     mixture. 
When    the    egg    is 
cooked,  remove  from 
the  fire,  and,  when  partially  cool,  beat  in 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract.     A 
teaspoonful  of   cocoa  and    one-fourth    a 
teaspoonful  of  clove,  or  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  cinnamon,  may  be  added  to  the 
powdered  sugar  to  be  sifted  over  the  top 
of  the  cake. 

Apricot  Meringue 
Half  fill  a  buttered  pudding-dish  with 
canned  apricots,  first  draining  off  the 
syrup.  To  the  syrup  add  enough  cream 
or  rich  milk  to  make  one  pint  in  all. 
Dilute  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch with  milk  to  pour,  and  cook  in  the 


syrup  and  milk  ten  minutes.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs.  Add  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  and  stir  into  the  hot 
custard.  Stir  while  the  egg  cooks  a 
little,  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  pour  over  the  apricots.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  until  dry,  then  beat  in, 
gradually,  three  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Beat  until  very  thick  and  glossy. 
Then  fold  in  three  level  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  and  spread  upon  the  pudding. 
Set  into  a  moderate  oven  about  ten  min- 
utes to  cook  the  meringue. 

Maple   Squares 
Break   a   pound   of    maple   sugar  into 
small    pieces.       Add    a    cup    of    boiling 


Orange  Cream  Cake 

water,  and,  when  dissolved,  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice,  and  cook,  without 
stirring,  to  the  soft  ball  stage.  Let  par- 
tially cool,  then  turn  into  buttered  pans, 
having  the  candy  three-fourths  an  inch 
thick.  Mark  into  squares  as  soon  as  the 
mixture  will   hold   its    shape. 

Fruit  Pastes  with  Fondant 
Let  quince,  apricot,  or  other  marma- 
lade cook  slowly  on  the  back  of  the 
range,  until  much  reduced  Spread  on 
plates,  and  set  into  the  warming-oven  to 
dry.  When  quite  firm  and  cold,  cut  out 
into  shapes  or  roll  into  rounds.  Then 
carefully  dip  in  fondant,  and  drain  on  an 
oiled  plate  or  paper. 


< 


Oval,  Steel  Omelet  Pan  Round,  Agate  Frying  Pan 

Spatulars,  Wire  Whisk,  Etc. 


Simple  Dishes  for  Boys  and  Girls  to  Make 


Rye-meal  Muffins 
Sift  together  one  cup  of  rye-meal,  one 
cup  of  entire-wheat  flour,  four  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
sugar.  Beat  one  egg ;  add  one  cup  of 
rich  milk,  and  stir  well  into  the  dry  in- 
gredients with  three  level  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  butter.  Bake  in  an  iron 
muffin-pan  about  twenty-five  minutes. 
Heat  the  pan  upon  the  top  of  the  range, 
and  brush  over  thoroughly  with  butter, 
before  filling  with  the  batter. 

Baked  Apple  Dumpling 
Butter  an  agate  baking-dish.  Slice 
into  this  tart  apples  enough  to  fill  the 
dish ;  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  pour  in  two 
or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water.  Sift 
together  a  cup  and  a  half  of  flour,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful   of  salt.    Into  this 


work,  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Beat  an  egg  : 
add  three-fourths  a  cup  of  milk  (scant 
measure),  and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents. When  thoroughly  mixed,  spread 
over  the  apples.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven 
about  twenty-five  minutes.  Invert  the 
dish,  so  as  to  have  the  apples  on  the  top. 
Serve  hot  with  butter  and  sugar  or 
syrup. 

Potatoes  Cooked  in  Milk 
Melt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in 
an  agate  frying-pan.  Put  in  a  pint  of 
sliced,  cold,  boiled  potatoes.  Sprinkle 
with  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
turn  carefully  over  and  over  to  mix  them 
with  the  butter.  When  the  butter  is 
absorbed,  turn  in  about  three-fourths  a 
cup  of  milk,  cover  and  let  cook,  not 
too  rapidly,  until  the  milk  is  nearlv 
absorbed. 
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Picked  up  Codfish,  Creamed 
Let  one  cup  of  salt  codfish,  picked 
into  bits,  stand  covered  with  cold  water 
several  hours.  Then  heat  without  boil- 
ing. Drain,  and  press  out  all  the  water. 
Scald  one  cup  of  milk  over  hot  water. 
Stir  into  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
mixed  to  a  smooth  liquid  condition  with 
three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  ; 
and,  when  thickened  slightly,  add  the 
fish,  and  let  cook  over  hot  water  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Then  add  one  egg 
beaten  slightly.  Turn  into  a  serving- 
dish,  and  set  a  sprig  of  parsley  in  the 
centre.  Serve  at  once  with  hot  baked 
or  steamed  potatoes. 

Puffy  Parsley  Omelet 
Rub  the  inside  of  the  bowls  in  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  beaten  with  the  cut 
side  of  an  onion  or  clove  of  garlic. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  until  light- 
colored  and  thick,  and  the  whites  until 
dry.  Add  to  the  yolks  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  water,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  fine-chopped  parsley.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  turn  over  the  beaten 
whites,  then  cut  and  fold  the  whites  into 
the  yolk  mixture.  Have  the  pan  hot, 
and  in  it  melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Turn  the  pan  so  that  the  bottom  may  be 
evenly  buttered.  Pour  in  the  omelet 
mixture,  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the 
surface.  Let  stand  for  about  three  min- 
utes, where  the  heat  is  moderate,  to 
11  set  "  the  part  next  the  pan.  Then  put 
into  the  oven  to  cook  the  upper  part. 
When  a  knife  or  spatula  thrust  into  the 
centre  of  the  omelet  comes  out  nearly 
clean, —  i.e.,  without  too  much  liquid  egg 
adhering  to  it, —  remove  from  the  oven. 
Score  the  top  of  the  omelet  at  right 
angles  to  the  handle,  fold  the  part 
nearest  the  handle  over  the  other  part, 


and  turn  onto  a  hot  platter.  Lay  a 
sprig  of  parsley  at  the  side  of  the 
omelet.  Substitute  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  fine-chopped  ham  (cold  boiled)  or  of 
raw  ham,  cut  in  half-inch  bits  and  fried 
in  butter,  for  the  parsley,  and  have  a 
ham  omelet  for  a  change. 

Peanut  Macaroons 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  until 
foamy.  Add  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  beat  until  dry.  Then 
beat  in  gradually  half  a  cup  of  very  fine 
granulated  sugar.  When  all  is  in  and  the 
mixture  is  very  light,  fold  in  half  a  cup 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and 
one  pint  of  peanuts,  crushed  or  chopped 
to  a  fine  powder.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls 
onto  a  tin  lined  with  a  buttered  paper, 
making  smooth  rounds.  Sift  granulated 
sugar  on  the  top  of  each,  and  bake  on 
the  floor  of  a  quick  oven  from  five  to 
seven  minutes.  English  walnuts  or 
other  nuts  may  take  the  place  of .  the 
peanuts.  A  cherry,  or  a  bit  of  firm 
fruit  jelly,  or  marmalade,  pressed  into 
the  centre  of  the  top  of  each,  gives 
flavor,  when  walnuts  or  pecan  meats 
are  used. 

Oatmeal  Macaroons 
Cream  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  scant  measure ;  add  gradually 
half  a  cup  of  sugar,  then  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  again  with  half  a  cup 
of  sugar.  Then  stir  in  two  cups  and  a  half 
of  rolled  oats,  mixed  with  two  and  one- 
half  (level)  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Flavor  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  and  fold  in  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  dry.  Drop  with  a  teaspoon 
onto  a  buttered  baking-sheet,  making- 
little  rounds  about  three  inches  apart. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven.     Select  large  eggs. 


Choice  Recipes  from  Public  Demonstrations 
at  Boston  Cooking  School 


Vienna  Soup 
Cook  one-fourth  a  cup  of  barley,  two 
onions,  and  a  carrot  sliced,  a  sprig  of 
parsley,  and  a  bit  of  bay  leaf  in  two 
quarts  of  veal  stock  three  hours.  Press 
through  a  sieve,  reheat,  and  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  diluted  with 
one  cup  of  cream,  stir  while  reheating 
(boiling  will  curdle  the  mixture).  Add 
one  cup  of  asparagus  tips  (fresh  or 
canned),  and  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. 

Baked  Fillets  of  Fish 
Remove  the  fillets  from  two  slices  of 
halibut,  cut  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Chop  fine  enough  more  halibut  to  make 
one  cup,  and  season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  lemon  juice.  Add  the  white  of  an 
egg,  beaten  stiff,  and  about  one-third  a 
cup  of  thick  cream.  Spread  on  the  fil- 
lets. Set  into  a  buttered  pan,  surround 
with  thin  cream,  and  bake  about  twenty 
minutes.     Serve  with 

Caper  Sauce 
Melt  two  tablespoonf  uls  of  butter,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  cook  until 
frothy.  Then  add  gradually  one  cup  and 
a  fourth  of  milk  (or  stock  made  from  the 
trimmings  of  the  fish  and  vegetables). 
Cook  until  thickened,  then  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Season  with 
lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper,  and  add 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  capers. 

Broiled  Spanish  Mackerel 
Split  a  Spanish  mackerel,  and  remove 
the  bones,  if  desired.  Brush  the  flesh 
side  with  olive  oil,  season  with  salt,  and 
broil  over  a  clear  fire  or  under  the  burner 
of  a  gas  range.  Broil,  first,  on  the  flesh 
side  to  keep  in  the  juices,  after  a  few 


seconds,  on  the  skin  side,  then  turn  the 
flesh  side  again  to  the  fire.  The  larger 
part  of  the  cooking  needs  be  done  on  the 
flesh  side.     Serve  with 

Spanish  Sauce 
Cook  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
with  one  tablespoonful,  each,  of  chopped 
onion  and  pepper  five  minutes.  Add 
half  a  can  of  tomatoes,  and  let  simmer 
until  well  reduced  and  thick.  Season 
with  salt  and  paprika,  then  add  one 
tablespoonful,  each,  of  tarragon  vinegar 
and  capers. 

Smelts,  Victoria  Style 
Bone  the  smelts,  and  skewer  together 
in  pairs.  Use  wooden  toothpicks,  but- 
tered, fastening  the  tail  of  one  smelt  into 
the  mouth  of  another,  the  flesh  sides  com- 
ing together.  Dip  in  heavy  cream,  sea- 
soned with  salt,  pepper,  and  onion  juice, 
and  then  in  flour.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven, 
basting  with  melted  butter,  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Serve  on  a  bed  of 
chicOry,  and  with  sauce  tartare  in  a 
dish  apart. 

Sauce  Tartare 
To  one  cup  of  Mayonnaise  dressing, 
made  very  thick  with  oil,  add  one  table- 
spoonful, each,  of  chopped  pickles,  ca- 
pers, and  pim-olas. 

Spanish  Eggs 
Cook  chickens'  livers  in  boiling  water, 
with  bits  of  vegetable  and  sweet  herbs, 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Mash  until  smooth, 
mix  with  the  sifted  yolks  of  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  season  with  lemon  juice, 
Worcestershire  or  other  sauce,  salt  and 
pepper.  Press  two  corresponding  halves 
together,  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  crumbs, 
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and  fry  in  deep  fat.     Servje  with  Spanish 
sauce,  given  above. 

Stuffed  Peppers 
Parboil  green  peppers  five  minutes. 
Chop  one  onion,  and  saute'  in  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  butter.  Add  half  a  cup  of  bread 
crumbs.  Season  with  salt  and  Worcester- 
shire sauce.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  this 
mixture  in  each  pepper,  set  in  a  outtered 
individual  cake-tin  (size  of  a  timbale 
mould,  but  more  flaring).  Break  an  egg 
over  the  mixture,  cover  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake  fifteen  minutes.  Serve 
on  toast  with 

Oscar  Hollandaise 
Cream   one-third  a  cup  of  butter  and 
beat  in,  one  after  another,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs.     Cook   over    hot    water  until 
creamy.     Season  with  Oscar  sauce. 

Stuffed  Celery  Salad 
Cut  the  celery  of  required  length,  and 
stuff  the  hollow  sides  with  cream  cheese, 
mixed  with  chopped  celery,  pimentos, 
and  olives.  Dispose  on  lettuce,  cut  in 
ribbons,  and  pour  over  the  whole  French 
dressing  to  moisten. 

Baldwin  Pudding 
Mix  one  cup  and  a  half  of  bread 
crumbs  with  one-third  a  cup  of  melted 
butter.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  baking- 
dish  with  crumbs,  and  add  one  pint  of 
apples,  cut  in  slices.  Sprinkle  with  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice,  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
chopped  almonds,  and  a  grating  of  nut- 
meg. Repeat  these  layers,  and  cover 
with  the  rest  of  the  buttered  crumbs. 
Bake  forty-five  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Serve  with  cream  sweetened, 
flavored,  and  beaten. 

Savory  Sandwiches 
Mix  half  a  cup  of  chopped  chicken, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese,  one 
tea  spoonful  of  French  mustard,  a  little 


salt  and  paprika,  then  add  cream  to 
moisten.  Spread  on  buttered  slices  of 
brown  bread,  and  cover  the  mixture  with 
a  crisp  lettuce  leaf  that  has  been  dipped 
in  French  dressing.  Cover  this  with 
another  slice  of  buttered  brown  bread, 
and  serve  at  once. 

Almond  Cakes 
Cream  one  cup  of  butter,  gradually 
beat  in  two  cups  of  fine  granulated 
sugar,  then  three  well-beaten  eggs  and 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  milk  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract.  Beat 
thoroughly,  then  add  one  cup  of  flour 
in  which  have  been  sifted  two  teaspcon- 
fuls  of  baking-powder  and  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  nutmeg.  Add  enough 
more  flour  to  make  a  dough  that  can  be 
rolled  out.  Shape  with  a  tin  cutter  into 
rounds  or  rings,  set  onto  a  baking-sheet, 
brush  the  tops  with  white  of  egg, 
slightly  beaten,  and  decorate  with 
blanched  almonds,  sifting  sugar  over 
the  whole.     Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Coffee  Carolines 
Put  half  a  cup  of  butter  and  one  cup 
of  boiling  water  into  a  saucepan.  When 
boiling,  stir  in  one  cup  of  flour.  When 
the  mixture  boils,  add  four  eggs,  one  at 
a  time,  beating  in  each  one  thoroughly 
before  the  next  is  added.  With  a  bag 
and  plain  tube  shape  into  three  or  four- 
inch  lengths,  a  scant  half-inch  in  width. 
Bake  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and, 
when  cold,  fill  the  hollow  centres  with 

Coffee  Filling 
Heat  one  cup  of  black  coffee  and  one 
cup  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Mix 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  with 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  cook  in 
the  hot  milk  fifteen  minutes.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs.  Then  beat  again 
with  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar.  Dilute 
with  the  hot  mixture,  and  return  the 
whole  to  the  boiler.  Stir  and  cook  until 
the  egg  is  "  set,"  then  cool  and  use. 


Menus  for  a  Week  in  Lent 

Efje  sense  of  taste  mag  be  combined  toitlj  all  our  other  pleasures,  ano  euen  console  us  for  their 
absence. —  Savarin. 
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'Breakfast  * 

Gluten  Grits.     Stewed  Peaches  (Dried). 

French  Omelet.     Peas  in  White  Sauce. 

Spoon  Corn-bread. 

Coffee. 

'Dinner 

Tomato  Soup,  Croutons. 

Escalloped  Oysters.     Salad  Rolls. 

Spinach-and-Egg  Salad,  Sauce  Tartare. 

Croustades  of  Fruit,  Maltaise. 

Coffee. 

Supper 

Sardine  Rabbit. 

Pickles.     Crackers. 

Canned  Fruit.     Wafers. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


'Breakfast 

Malta  Ceres,  Cream. 

Zwiebach.     Cocoa. 

Luncheon 

Potato  Soup. 

Egg  Yolks  Moulded  in  Aspic. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 
Banana  Pie.     Cheese.     Coffee. 

'Dinner 

Baked  Slices  of  Fish  Stuffed  with  Oysters, 

Mock  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Mashed  Potatoes.     Spinach  a  la  Creme. 

Man  -O  las. 

Mock  Mince  Pie. 

Cream  Cheese. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


'Breakfast 

Rechauffee  of  Finnan  Haddie  in 

Shredded  Wheat  Baskets. 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes,  Maple  Syrup. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Canned  Corn  Fritters. 

New  Graham  Bread. 

Lettuce-and-Egg  Salad. 

Tea. 

'Dinner 

Cream -of -Asparagus  (Canned)  Soup. 

Baked  Fillets  of  Fish,  Caper  Sauce. 

French  Fried  Potatoes.    Buttered  Parsnips. 

Cole  Slaw. 

Grape  Juice  Sponge,  Cream  and  Sugar. 

Coffee. 


'Breakfast 

Old  Grist-mill  Toasted  Wheat,  Cream. 

Omelet  a  la  Begue.     Radishes. 

Rye-meal  Muffins. 

Cocoa. 

Luncheon 

Fish-and-Potato  Cakes  (Left  Over). 

Bacon.     Cabbage  Salad. 

New  Bread  and  Butter. 

Angel  Cake.     Sliced  Oranges.     Tea. 

'Dinner 

Emergency  Soup  (page  321,  Feb.). 

Macaroni  with  Cheese  and  Tomato. 

Parsnip  Fritters,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Peanut  Macaroons. 

Pineapple  Souffle,  Orange  Sauce. 

Coffee. 


'Breakfast 

Oranges. 

Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food, 

.   Cream. 
Codfish  Balls.    Horseradish. 
Corn-meal  Muffins. 
Cereal  Coffee. 


Luncheon 
Cream-of-Lima  Bean  Soup. 

Croutons. 

Cheese  Souffle.     Pickles. 

Orange  Cream  Cake. 

Tea. 


'Dinner 

Baked  Fish,  Bread  Stuffing. 

Pickle  Sauce. 

Stringless  Beans. 

Creamed  Cabbage  with  Cheese. 

Prune  and  Apple  Pie. 

Coffee. 


'Breakfast 

'Breakfast 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food. 

Oranges. 

Spanish  Omelet. 

Creamed  Codfish.     Baked  Potatoes. 

Rice-and-Corn-meal  Griddle  Cakes, 

Piccalilli.     Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Maple  Syrup. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

< 

Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Luncheon 

CO 

D 

Escalloped  Fish.     Stewed  Potatoes. 

Buttered  Onions.     French  Pickle. 

Baldwin  Pudding. 

Rice  with  Cheese  and  Tomato. 
Caramel  Custard  en  Surprise. 
Cocoa.     Wafers  or  Macaroons. 

h 

Cereal  Coffee. 

'Dinner 

'Dinner 

Oysters  in  Casserole. 

Salt  Salmon,  Boiled,  Egg  Sauce. 

Mayonnaise  of  Lettuce  and  Shrimps. 

Boiled  Potatoes.     Succotash. 

Brown  Bread  and  Butter. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Pineapple  Tapioca,  Cream. 

Lemon  Pie.     Coffee. 

Coffee. 

Menus   for    Family   of  Two 

Z\)t  fcitctjcn  is  a  countrg  in  rahul)  trjm  are  alruaps  oiscorjcrics  to  br  maor." — La  Rey nitre. 


breakfast 

Cereal  with  Dates,  Cream. 

Rye-meal  Muffins. 

Cocoa. 

Dinner 

Tomato  Soup. 

Cold  Veal  Loaf,  Sliced  Thin. 

Mashed  Potato.     Canned  Lima  Beans. 

Sweet  Pickles. 

Baked  Caramel  Custard. 

Small  Cup  of  Coffee. 

Supper 

Sardines.     Lettuce. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


breakfast 

Moulded  Cereal,  Baked,  Cream. 

Scrambled  Eggs. 

Potatoes  Cooked  in  Milk. 

Toasted  Biscuit.     Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Welsh  Rabbit.     Pickles. 

Lemon  Fanchonettes. 

Coffee. 

cDinner 

Chicken  Floured  and  Fried. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Celery  Salad. 

Prune-and- Apple  Pie  (Half). 

Tea. 


breakfast 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast.     Bacon. 

Toasted  Muffins. 

Fried  Cereal.  Maple  Syrup. 

Tea. 

Luncheon 

Lettuce-and-Lima  Bean  Salad. 

Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Baked  Custards. 

Oatmeal  Macaroons. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

cDinner 

Cream-of-Potato  Soup. 

Veal  Loaf.     Escalloped  Tomatoes. 

Baked  Apple  Dumpling. 

Coffee. 


breakfast 

Oranges. 

Creamed  Chicken  on  Toast. 

Rice-and-Corn-meal  Griddle  Cakes. 

Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Cream-of -Celery  Soup.    Browned  Crackers 

Hot  Gingerbread.     Cheese. 

Cocoa. 

^Dinner 

Hamburg  Steak.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Buttered  Parsnips.     Cole  Slaw. 

Cocoa  Junket.  Whipped  Cream. 

Oatmeal  Macaroons. 

Tea. 
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breakfast 

Cereal,  Cream. 

Salt  Codfish  Creamed.     Boiled  Potatoes. 

Apple  Dumpling  (Reheated). 

Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Turkish  Pilaf. 

Prune-and-Apple  Pie  (Half). 

Tea. 

Dinner 

Stewed  Chicken.     Baking-powder  Biscuits. 

Baked  Squash. 

Pickles  or  Cranberry  Sauce. 

Rice  Pudding  with  Raisins. 

Small  Cup  of  Coffee. 


breakfast 

Oranges. 

Eggs  Cooked  in  Shell. 

Mashed  Potato  Cakes. 

Dry  Toast.     Cocoa. 

Luncheon 

Macaroni  with  Cheese.     Cole  Slaw. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Gingerbread.     Cereal  Coffee. 

cDinner 

Fish  Chowder.     Lettuce  Salad. 

Canned  Fruit.     Cream  Cheese. 

Oatmeal  Macaroons. 

Coffee. 
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breakfast 

Cereal,  Cream. 

Bacon,  Fried  Eggs 

(Delicately  Cooked). 

French  Fried  Potato. 

Com -meal  Muffins. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


Luncheon 

Fish  Chowder  (Reheated). 

Pickles. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

Tea. 


THnner 

Veal  with  Brown  Sauce. 

Buttered  Lima  Beans 

(Dried  or  Canned). 

Lettuce-and-Egg  Salad. 

Queen  of  Puddings. 

Coffee. 


Referring  to  Recipes,  Menus,  and  Illus- 
trations 

IKE  woman,  when  an  egg  is  good,  there  is  nothing  better;  when   it   is  bad,  there  is  nothing 
^ worse. —  Adolphe  Meyer,  M.  C.  A. 


NINE  times  out  of  ten,  deserv- 
edly or  undeservedly,  the  mar- 
ket man  must  bear  the  odium 
when  the  joint  is  tough ;  for  the  average 
family  are  not  sufficiently  posted  in  buy- 
ing or  cooking  meats  to  lay  the  blame 
with  certainty  where  it  belongs.  In 
March,  however,  meat  is  largely  dis- 
placed by  eggs,  which  are  fresh  laid  and 
plentiful.  Fresh  eggs  are  never  disap 
pointing,  be  they  properly  cooked ;  for, 
treated  aright,  they  cannot  be  tough. 
Think  of  the  wealth  of  variety  in  flavor, 
texture,  and  appearance  that  can  be 
evolved  in  food  by  the  use  of  eggs. 
They  can  be  so  treated  as  to  give  to  a 
dish  smooth  solidity  or  an  airy  lightness 
and  sponginess  such  as  a  breath  will 
mar.  They  harmonize  with  savory  no 
less  than  with  sweet  dishes,  and  may 
alike  enrich  and  give  character  to  a 
soup,  a  salad,  or  an  ice.  Verily,  a  cer- 
tain famous  chef  was  right,  when  he 
said  that  "without  the  aid  of  eggs  the 
artistic  cook  would  have  to  abandon  his 
profession  in  despair." 

But  the  use  of  eggs  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  enriching  or  embellishing 
other  dishes  :  their  composition  warrants 
service  as  the  dish  of  the  meal,  bulk  and 
dilution  being  provided  in  less  nutritious 
articles. 

Given  fresh  eggs,  it  matters  not  in 
what  form  they  be  presented,  as  piece  de 
resistance  or  garnish,  and  they  will  bear 
the  hall  mark  of  the  ccok.  Properly 
cooked,  eggs  are  never  tough.  Cooked  in 
the  shell  and  at  a  proper  temperature, 
an  egg,  though  firm  enough  to  slice 
evenly,  is  a  delicate  morsel.  Eggs,  thus 
cooked,  with  crisp  lettuce  and  well- 
seasoned   mayonnaise,   are,    though    fre- 


quently served,  an  ever-recurring  pleas- 
ure to  the  palate.  But  how  few  of  us 
know  egg  salad  at  its  best !  Too  often 
the  white  of  the  egg  is  a  shiny  elastic 
substance,  elusive  of  the  fork  that  would 
divide  it.  Eggs  and  boiling  water  should 
not  form  a  continued  partnership  ;  for 
the  result  is  always  deplorable.  On  the 
breakfast  table,  in  early  spring,  what 
can  be  more  dainty  or  conducive  to  ap- 
petite than  a  fresh  egg,  carefully 
poached,  and  set  above  a  round  of 
bread,  upon  which  each  wire  of  the 
toaster  is  clearly  marked  on  the  brown  of 
the  otherwise  evenly  toasted  surface.  We 
are  thinking  of  perfect  home-made  bread 
and  an  egg  tender,  though  firm,  with  its 
golden  heart  dimly  seen  through  a  thin, 
filmy,  veil-like  covering.  Give  a  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  dish  with  a  sprig  of 
fresh  green  parsley  or  cress  from  the 
near-by  brook,  just  released  from  the 
winter's  bondage,  and  the  picture  is 
complete, —  a  symphony  in  color. 

Now  a  word  as  to  how  this  cookery  is 
to  be  secured.  Have  a  frying-pan,  oiled 
or  buttered  on  the  surface,  to  keep  the 
eggs  from  clinging,  and  partly  filled  with 
boiling  water,  salted  and  acidulated,  if 
desired.  Move  the  pan  to  a  place  on 
the  range  where  the  boiling  ceases,  but 
the  temperature  is  maintained.  Now 
break  in,  one  after  another,  fresh-laid 
eggs,  taking  care  that  each  has  all  the 
space  it  needs.  Let  stand  a  few  mo- 
ments to  "  set  "  the  white  a  little.  Then 
note  the  yolks.  They  should  not  be 
quite  covered  with  the  water.  A  slight 
gleam  of  gold  should  appear  above  the 
water.  To  secure  this,  with  a  tablespoon 
add  to  or  take  from  the  water  without 
disturbing   the    eggs.       Now    make    the 
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toast,  giving  the  eggs  no  further  atten- 
tion, other  than  to  note  that  the  water 
does  not  boil. 

In  toasting  the  bread,  first  subject  it 
to  gentle  heat,  to  dry  out  the  moisture, 
turning  frequently  lest  it  color.  Then, 
finally,  subject  to  a  higher  temperature, 
or  place  directly  over  the  glowing  coals, 
that  it  may  take  on  the  final  touch  of 
color.  If  desired,  wet  the  edges  in  boil- 
ing salted  water,  put  in  place,  dot  with 
bits  of  butter,  and  with  a  skimmer  re- 
move the  eggs  from  the  pan  to  the  toast. 
A  single  dash  of  black  pepper  on  the  top 
of  the  yolk  is  relished  by  some.  Others 
do  not  approve  of  this  addition. 

Though  poached  eggs  may  be  varied, 
by  the  use  of  salpicon  mixtures,  purees 
of  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables,  or  by  sauces, 
these  would  become  monotonous  in  time. 
Lest  this  happen,  let  us  learn  how  to 
make  really  good  omelets. 

Much  has  been  said  in  prose  and 
verse  in  praise  of  omelets,  and  many  a 
romantic  incident  are  centred  around  the 
making  of  them.  We  refer,  however,  not 
to  the  light,  puffy  omelets,  such  as  any- 
body can  evolve,  but  to  those  subtle, 
tender,  French  creations,  which  monks 
and  chefs  of  "ye  olden  time"  were 
wont  to  concoct  for  the  delectation  of 
themselves  or  their  fortunate  patrons. 
These  knights  of  the  blue  ribbon  (for 
the  term  cordon  bleu  was  not  restricted 
to  women)  with  dextrous  hand  are  re- 
puted to  have  flipped  the  tender  omelet 
into  perfect  shape,  and  then  to  have 
tossed  it  onto  the  oval  dish  heated  to 
receive  it.  The  modern  cook,  unable 
to  acquire  the  knack  of  sliding  and  tilt- 
ing the  pan  to  cook  the  egg  evenly  and 
delicately,  picks  up  the  cooked  portion 
with  a  fork,  thus  letting  the  uncooked 
part  touch  the  surface  of  the  hot  pan. 
It  was  probably  in  some  such  crude  way 
as  this  that  the  Empress  Maria  Louise 
was  manipulating  the  omelet  when  Na- 
poleon, taking  the  omelet  pan  from  her 
hand,  and  in  vain  attempt  to  imitate  the 


deftness  of  the  great  Careme,  flipped 
the  omelet  onto  the  floor.  Chagrined 
at  his  failure,  he  is  said  to  have  retired, 
leaving  the  empress  to  complete  the 
cooking  in  her  own   way. 

In  making  the  genuine  French  omelet, 
whole  eggs  may  be  used ;  but  a  prepon- 
derance of  yolks  is  preferable.  Long 
beating  is  neither  essential  nor  desira- 
able :  yolks  and  whites  are  to  be  simply 
well  broken  up  and  mixed.  In  cooking, 
great  heat  is  serviceable  ;  but  the  skill 
of  the  cook  must  be  exercised  to  the  end 
that  the  egg  be  subjected  to  it  only  for 
an  instant.  The  following  recipe,  mod- 
elled after  "The  Cure's  Omelette,"  and 
described  by  Savarin  as  eaten  by  M.  le 
Cure  in  the  presence  of  Mme.  Reca- 
mier,  affords  the  type  of  all  French 
omelets.  The  parsley  omelet  given  on 
page  365  will  indicate  the  method  of 
preparing  all  omelets  similar  in  nature. 
Salpicon  mixtures  (cooked  articles  in 
bits,  and  mixed  with  a  sauce)  may  be 
folded  between  or  spread  around  an 
omelet,  thus  adding  to  its  volume  and 
character.  Omelet  pans  are  made  of 
various  metals;  but,  all  things  consid- 
ered, a  thin  steel  pan  is  the  best.  Sheet 
iron  is  often  used ;  but,  as  it  soon  warps 
from  heat  and  does  not  then  set  level 
upon  the  stove,  a  new  one  is  often  in  re- 
quisition. An  agate  pan,  kept  specially 
for  the  purpose,  ranks  next  to  steel. 

Shad  Roe  Omelet 
Let  half  the  roe  of  a  shad  simmer' 
fifteen  minutes  in  boiling  salted  water, 
to  which  a  slice  of  onion,  a  little  lemon 
juice,  and  a  sprig  of  parsley  have  been 
added.  Break  the  cooked  roe  into 
small  pieces  with  a  silver  fork.  Sprinkle 
with  salt,  black  pepper,  and  onion  juice, 
or  a  tablespoonful  of  fine-chopped  shal- 
lot. Then  stir  and  make  hot  in  an  omelet 
pan,  in  which  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  have  been  melted.  Beat  four 
whole  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  four  more, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of 
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black  pepper,  until  a  whole  spoonful 
can  be  taken  up.  Add  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
and  pour  into  the  omelet  pan  over  the 
roe.  Let  stand  on  a  hot  part  of  the 
range,  to  set  the  egg  slightly,  then  with  a 
thin  knife  or  spatula  separate  the  cooked 
portion  from  the  sides  of  the  pan  and 
gently  rock  the  pan  back  and  forth, 
raising  the  side  next  the  handle,  as  the 
pan  is  pushed  forward,  and  the  opposite 
side,  as  it  is  brought  back,  that  the  un- 
cooked portion  may  come  in  contact 
with  the  hot  surface  of  the  pan.  When 
creamy  throughout,  quickly  tip  the  pan 
forward,  and  thus  fold  or  flip  one-half  of 
the  omelet  over  the  other  half,  and  turn 
onto  a  hot  platter. 

Concerning  Menus  for  Family 
of  Two 

As  recipes  are  generally  planned  for 
families  of  four  to  eight,  it  is  often  desira- 
ble to  divide  them  when  cooking  for  two. 
Usually,  the  quantity  of  liquid  specified 
regulates  the  size  of  the  finished  dish ; 
and  the  recipe  should  be  divided  ac- 
cordingly. As  no  more  time  or  heat  is 
required  in  preparing  a  full  recipe,  occa- 
sionally make  the  dish  entire,  and  then 
avoid  serving  the  item  again  for  some 
weeks.  Acquaint  yourself  with  a  cook's 
table  of  proportions, —  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  good  cook-books, —  then 
study  recipes  and  try  new  dishes.  Learn 
to  distinguish  between  necessary  in- 
gredients and  those  that  are  added  for 
flavor,  appearance,  etc.,  and  substitute 
for  the  latter  such  things  as  you  have 
at  hand.  If  you  are  sure  of  the  pro- 
portions, there  need  be  no  guess-work 
about  the  success  of  new  dishes ;  and 
more  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  in  prepar- 
ing something  new,  than  in  mechanically 
putting  together  the  same  things,  over 
and  over,  and  always  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  menus  a  light  breakfast  is 
planned  for  Sunday,  because  the  heavy 
meal    of    the    dav    comes     earlier    than 


usual.  With  a  little  thought  a  substan- 
tial dinner  may  be  served  soon  after  the 
morning  service  at  church.  Potatoes 
pared  and  left  standing  in  water  several 
hours,  or  even  overnight,  will  be  greatly 
improved  thereby.  The  veal  loaf,  one- 
half  the  recipe  given  often  in  these 
pages,  can  be  made  on  Saturday; 
and  the  custard,  which  requires  but  a 
few  moments  in  preparation,  will  bake 
while  the  breakfast  is  being  eaten  and 
cleared  away.  A  pint  of  milk  (see 
recipe  for  caramel  custard  e?i  surprise), 
if  timbale  moulds  be  used, —  and  small 
dishes  are  desirable  for  quick  cooking 
and  ease  in  serving, —  will  give  four  cups 
of  custard,  two  of  which  can  be  set 
aside  for  Monday. 

Stew  a  chicken  for  dinner  Tuesday. 
When  tender,  set  aside  a  part  for  the 
next  day.  On  Wednesday  dip  these 
joints  in  hot  water,  then  sprinkle  with 
flour,  and  saute  in  bacon  or  salt  pork 
fat.  One-fourth  a  cup  of  rice,  baked 
slowly  in  two  or  three  cups  of  milk, 
with  raisins,  a  little  salt,  and  a  fourth 
a  cup  of  sugar,  will  give  a  delicious, 
creamy  pudding  for  the  dessert.  When 
the  cereal  is  cooked  Tuesday  morning, 
turn  part  of  it,  while  hot,  into  cups  and 
set  aside.  The  next  morning  turn  from 
the  cups  onto  a  buttered  dish,  and  re- 
heat in  a  hot  oven. 

Lemon  fanchonettes  are  little  lemon 
pies  with  a  meringue.  A  little  pastry 
left  from  a  pie,  with  one  egg  and  half  a 
lemon,  will  make  two. 

Avoid  overheating  the  bacon  fat  in 
which  the  eggs  are  fried.  Turn  the 
fat  over  the  eggs  with  a  spoon,  and  cook 
slowly  with  the  fat  at  a  low  temperature. 
Eggs  may  be  fried  delicately  in  like 
manner  as  they  are  poached  delicately. 

For  the  veal  in  brown  sauce,  roll  bits 
of  veal  steak  from  the  leg  in  flour,  then 
brown  in  bacon  or  pork  fat.  Add  boil- 
ing water  to  cover,  and  let  simmer 
about  two  hours.  Thicken  with  flour 
mixed  with  salt  and  water  to  pour. 


npHIS  DEPARTMENT  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use 
X    of  our  subscribers.     Questions  relating  to  menus  and 
recipes,  and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domes- 
tic economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by  the 
editor.     Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us 
before  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  the  an- 
swers are  expected  to  appear.     In  letters  requesting  answer 
by  mail,  please  enclose  postage  stamp  j  for  menus,  $i.     Ad- 
dress queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  Boston  Cooking- 
School    Magazine,   372    Boylston    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Queries  & 

Answers 

Query  717.— Mrs.  M.  E.  W.,  Little 
Falls,  N.Y.  :  "  Menus  for  a  family  of  four, 
who  work  away  from  home,  the  woman  of 
the  family  not  returning  for  luncheon. 
Wish  simple  and  inexpensive  menus,  giving 
the  proper  quantity  of  nourishment." 

Inexpensive  and  Simple  Menus 

Sunday 

Breakfast:  Picked -up  Codfish  on  Toast, 
Muffins. 

Dinner:  Roast  Leg  of  Mutton,  Mashed 
Potato,  Macaroni,  Apple  Sauce,  Corn-Starch 
Blanc  Mange. 

Supper :  Crackers  or  Boiled  Rice  and  Milk. 

Monday 

Breakfast:  Mashed-potato  Cakes,  Ham 
Omelet,  Toasted  Muffins. 

Luncheon:  Stewed  Lima  Beans,  Cheese, 
Apple  Sauce. 

Dinner:  Cold  Mutton,  Boiled  Potatoes, 
Macaroni,  Blanc  Mange. 

Tuesday 

Breakfast:  Broiled  Finnan  Haddie  with 
Milk,  Hashed  Potatoes,  Bread  and  Butter. 

Liuicheon :  Cold  Lima  Beans  with  Oil  and 
Vinegar,  Bread  and  Butter,  Stewed  Prunes, 
Hot  Coffee. 

Dinner :  Cold  Mutton,  Brown  Sauce, 
Steamed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Baked  Bananas,  Rai- 
sin Sauce. 

Wednesday 

Breakfast :  Mutton-and-potato  Hash,  Pickles, 
Muffins. 

Luncheo?i :  Mock  Bisque  Soup,  Crackers, 
Gingerbread,  Cream  Cheese,  Apple  Sauce. 

Dinner:  Fresh  Fish,  Broiled  or  Boiled, 
Boiled  Potatoes,  Cole  Slaw,  Lemon  Jelly. 

Thursday 

Breakfast:  Creamed  Fish  au  Gratin,  Hashed 
Potatoes,  Toasted  Muffins. 

Luncheon :  Toasted  Bread  and  Melted 
Cheese,  Cole  Slaw,  Coffee  Junket. 


Dinner:  Mutton  Stew,  Yeast  Rolls,  Pickles, 
Rice-and-raisin  Pudding. 

Friday 

Breakfast:  Sausage,  Boiled  Potatoes,  Fried 
Hominy. 

Ltincheon :  Oyster  Stew,  Cheese  Biscuit, 
Oranges. 

Dinner:  Hamburg  Steak,  Potatoes  Hashed 
in  Milk,  Stewed  Tomatoes  (Canned),  Stewed 
Dates,  Cookies. 

Saturday 

Breakfast :  Cream  Toast,  Bacon,  Doughnuts. 

Ltmcheon:  Welsh  Rabbit,  Cabbage  Salad, 
Apples. 

Dinner :  Baked  Beans,  Tomato  Catsup,  Cot- 
tage Pudding,  Chocolate  Sauce. 

In  order  to  make  the  marketing  as 
simple  as  possible,  we  have  begun  the 
week  with  roast  leg  of  lamb  or  mutton. 
A  leg  of  lamb,  weighing  seven  pounds, 
will  cost  about  a  dollar,  and  is  prob- 
ably, all  things  taken  into  consideration, 
the  most  inexpensive  joint  that  can  be 
purchased,  if  the  family  like  mutton, 
which  we  trust  they  do.  Cook  the  ma- 
caroni with  cheese  and  tomato  sauce. 
If  preferred,  change  the  apple  sauce  to 
cranberry.  Prepare  enough  of  all  these 
dishes  and  the  dessert  for  the  Monday 
dinner.  Shape  the  potato  remaining 
into  cakes,  and  set  the  macaroni  aside 
in  a  double  boiler  ready  for  reheating. 
Cook,  also,  dried  Lima  beans.  Season 
and  set  aside  in  a  dish  in  which  they 
may  be  reheated  for  the  luncheon  on 
Monday.  Covered  to  exclude  air,  the 
beans  will  be  most  appetizing  as  a 
salad  on  Tuesday.  These  may  be 
dressed  in  the  morning,  and  again  set 
aside  till  needed.  Prunes,  soaked  over 
night,    can     be    cooked    while    getting 
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breakfast.  The  macaroni  being  served 
with  tomato  sauce,  other  sauce  will  not 
be  needed  Sunday  and  Monday.  Rinse 
out  the  pan,  after  the  meat  is  roasted, 
with  boiling  water,  and  set  this  away 
for  the  brown  sauce  on  Tuesday,  thus 
varying  the  monotony  of  the  service  of 
mutton  a  little.  Leave  the  soup,  after 
it  is  made,  in  a  double  boiler,  thus  mak- 
ing the  re-heating  an  easy  matter.  For 
the  toasted  bread  and  melted  cheese 
put  slices  of  buttered  bread  in  a  baking- 
pan,  lay  very  thin  shavings  of  cheese 
over  the  butter,  and  set  the  pan  into  the 
oven  to  melt  the  cheese.  If  the  under 
side  of  the  bread  has  been  toasted, 
so  much  the  better.  The  mutton  stew 
made  from  remnants  of  the  roast, 
onions,  potatoes,  etc.,  may  be  set  in  a 
slow  oven  in  a  covered  dish,  after  the 
boiling-point  has  once  been  reached, 
and  at  dinner  time  quickly  made  ready 
for  eating. 

Query  718. —  L.  H.,  New  York  City: 
;-  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  recipe  for 
;  Boston  Tea  Cakes '  given  in  December, 
1892,  magazine?  They  have  an  acid  taste. 
The  proportions  are  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  two  cups  of  flour,  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  sugar,  one  level  teaspoonful  of  soda,  four 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  egg,  and  milk  for 
a  batter."' 

Boston  Tea  Cakes 
The  original  recipe  was  for  a  quart  of 
flour.  The  intention  was  to  present  half 
of  the  recipe,  which  makes  nine  large 
cakes,  or  a  dozen  of  smaller  size, —  the 
number  needed  for  the  ordinary  family. 
The  formula  was  halved,  until  it  came 
to  the  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  where 
the  full  amount  was  given.  House- 
keepers of  experience  will  recall  the  old 
rule :  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  two  of 
cream  of  tartar  to  a  quart  of  flour,  the 
soda  being  measured  level  and  the 
cream  of  tartar  slightly  roundi?ig.  In 
using  half  of    this  quantity,  reduced  to 


level  7neasu?-ements,  the  proportions 
would  be,  for  a  pint,  or  two  cups,  of 
flour,  half  a  level  teaspoonful  of  soda 
and  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of 
tartar. 


Query  719.— Miss  W.  H.,  Boston: 
••  Are  the  proportions  in  the  recipes  for 
rice  griddle  cakes  and  rice-and-corn-meal 
griddle  cakes,  as  given  on  page  419  of 
4  Practical  Cooking  and  Serving,'  correct  ?  *' 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes 
The  ingredients  should  be  two  cups 
of  hot  boiled  rice,  two  cups  of  flour, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  pint  ( not  cup,  as 
printed)  of  milk,  and  two  eggs.  The 
beaten  yolks  are  added  with  the  milk ; 
and  the  whites,  beaten  until  dry.  are 
folded  in  last. 

Corn-meal-and-Rice  Griddle  Cakes 
Half  a  cup  of  corn-meal,  half  a  cup 
of  flour,  one  cup  of  boiled  rice,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  baking-powder,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  two  eggs,  and  one  cup 
(not  pint,  as  printed)  of  milk. 


Query  720. —  J.  H.  :  "Menu  for  a 
formal  breakfast  at  12.30,  to  be  served  to 
eight  people,  with  one  maid.  Recipe  for 
sorrel  soup." 

Menu  for  Formal   Breakfast 

Halves  of  Grape  Fruit, 
Three  or  four  Preserved  Strawberries  above. 


Fried  Fillet  of  Fish,  or  Fish  Croquettes. 
Sauce  Tartare.     Rolls.     Cucumbers. 


Egg  Timbales.  Mushroom  Sauce. 


Broiled  Lamb  Chops,  Maitre  d'Hotel  Butter. 
Saratoga  Potatoes.    Cress  Salad. 


"Waffles.  Maple  Syrup, 

or 

German  Puffs,  Sabayon  Sauce. 

or 

Baked  Bananas,  Currant  Jelly  Sauce, 

or  Orange  Shortcake,  or  Pineapple  Omelet. 

Coffee. 
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Sorrel  Soup 
Boil  a  cup  of  well-washed  sorrel,  in 
water  to  cover,  ten  minutes.  Drain,  and 
chop  very  fine.  Cook  half  a  small 
onion,  cut  in  slices,  in  one-third  a  cup 
of  butter,  without  browning.  Add  one- 
third  a  cup  of  flour,  and,  when  smooth, 
the  chopped  sorrel,  a  teaspoonful,  each, 
of  sugar  and  salt,  one-fourth  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  white  pepper,  and,  gradually,  one 
pint  of  white  broth  or  milk.  Stir  until 
the  boiling-point  is  reached,  then  strain 
into  a  cup  and  a  half  of  cream  or  rich 
milk,  scalded,  and  add  carefully  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  and  diluted 
with  half  a  cup  of  cream. 


Query  721. —  Mrs.  S.  B.  Y.,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio  :  "  Recipe  for  steamed  oysters." 

Steamed  Oysters 
Scrub  the  shells  thoroughly,  set  them, 
in  a  dish,  into  the  steam  kettle,  over  hot 
water,  cover  closely  and  let  stand  until 
the  shells  open  easily.  Remove  from 
the  shells,  retaining  as  much  of  the 
liquor  as  possible,  to  a  hot  dish.  Sea- 
son to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  but- 
ter. If  the  oysters  have  already  been 
taken  from  the  shells,  wash  and  drain 
thoroughly,  then  cook  over  boiling 
water  until  the  oysters  are  "  plumped" 
and  the  edges  are  curled.  Then  season 
as  before. 


Query  722.— Mrs.  T.  B.  W.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. :  "  Why  are  the  little  '  cups  '  cooked 
on  a  Swedish  timbale  iron  sometimes  soft 
at  the  bottom,  even  when  they  are  brown  ? 
Recipe  for  the  batter." 

Batter  for  Swedish  Timbale  Cases 
Beat  one  egg  until  the  white  and  yolk 
are  evenly  mixed.  Add,  gradually,  half 
a  cup  of  milk,  then  stir,  little  by  little, 
into  three-fourths  a  cup  of  flour,  sifted 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  and   set 


aside  for  several  hours.  Sift  the  flour 
before  measuring.  If  the  case  is  soft, 
the  remedy  is  more  milk.  When  the 
batter  is  of  the  right  consistency,  the 
case  is  very  thin  and  delicate  through- 
out. 


Query  723. — Mrs.  F.  A.  S.,  No.  Dak.: 
"  What  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  wine  in 
fruit  cake  ?  " 

Substitute  for  Wine  in  Fruit 

Cake 
Cold  coffee,  water,   or  milk,  may   re- 
place the  wine  in  fruit  cakes  or  steamed 
puddings. 

Query  724. —  Mrs.  G.  W.  Q.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. :  "  Recipes  for  veal  loaf  and  Wal- 
dorf salad." 

Veal  Loaf 
Pass  three  and  one-half  pounds  of 
raw  veal,  one-fourth  a  pound  of  fat  salt 
pork,  or  fat  and  lean  ham  (cooked  or  un- 
cooked), through  a  food  chopper.  Add 
one  cup  of  soft  bread  crumbs  (centre  of 
the  loaf,  grated  or  passed  through  a  col- 
ander), one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  or  a  few  drops  of 
tabasco  sauce,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
three  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  milk,  or  tomato 
sauce.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  shape  into 
a  compact  loaf.  Slide  onto  a  tin  sheet, 
and  bake  on  a  rack,  in  a  baking-pan, 
about  two  hours  and  a  half,  basting 
every  ten  minutes  with  hot  bacon  fat  or 
drippings  in  the  pan.  Have  the  oven 
very  hot  at  first,  to  sear  over  the  out- 
side, then  finish  the  cooking  in  a  very 
moderate  oven. 

Waldorf  Salad  (Oscar  of  The  Wal- 
dorf) 
"  Peel   two  raw  apples   and  cut  them 
into  small  pieces,  say  about  half  an  inch 
square,  also    cut    some  celery  the  same 
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way,  and  mix  it  with  the  apple.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  let  any  seeds  of  the  apples 
be  mixed  with  it.  The  salad  must  be 
dressed  with  a  good  mayonnaise.'" 

This  is  the  original  recipe.  The 
raisins  of  which  you  speak  are  an  in- 
novation. To  use  them,  cut  in  halves 
and  remove  seeds.  Then  mix  with  the 
apple  and  celery  and,  afterwards,  with 
the  mayonnaise.  English  walnuts  or 
pecan  nuts,  broken  in  pieces,  are  often 
added  to  the  apple  and  celery.  The 
proportions  of  the  different  ingredients 
are  a  matter  of  taste.  Half  and  half  of 
the  leading  ingredients,  with  enough 
dressing  to  moisten  thoroughly,  answers 
nicely. 

Query  725. —  Mrs.  L.  C.  W.,  London, 
W.C.,  England  :  ••  Recipe  for  Spanish  ome- 
let that  may  be  made  with  either  fresh  or 
canned  tomatoes." 

Spanish  Omelet 
Beat  three  whole  eggs,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  more,  until  a  full  spoonful  can  be 
taken  up.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
water  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and,  when  thoroughly  mixed,  cook  as  a 
French  omelet  (see  shad-roe  omelet, 
page  371).  Before  folding  the  omelet, 
spread  Spanish  sauce  over  the  omelet, 
then  surround  with  more  of  the  sauce. 

Spanish  Sauce  for  Omelet 
Cook  a  tablespoonful,  each,  of  fine- 
chopped  onion  and  green  pepper  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or  olive  oil, 
until  yellow.  Then  add  about  a  cup 
and  a  half  of  tomatoes,  either  canned  or 
fresh  tomatoes,  peeled  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Let  stew  gently  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes,  or  until  well  reduced. 
Add  salt  as  needed,  and  also  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  beef  extract,  if  at  hand. 
When  green  peppers  are  not  obtain- 
able, a  few  drops  of  tabasco  sauce,  or 
grains  of  cayenne  pepper,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 


Query  726.—  Mrs.  E.  C.  B.,  Buffalo, 
X.Y.  :  "  Recipe  for  cafe  parfait,  with  name 
of  liqueur  used  on  top,  when  served  in  a 
glass.  Also  recipe  for  cooking  chicken 
with  vegetables  in  a  casserole,  with  special 
directions  about  the  gravy.'" 

Cafe  Parfait 
Boil  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  clear  black  coffee  to  the  thread 
degree.  Then,  pour  in  a  fine  stream 
onto  the  beaten  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs, 
beating  constantly  meanwhile.  Return 
to  the  fire,  and  cook  over  hot  water 
until  the  mixture  coats  the  spoon.  Then 
remove  and  beat  until  cold.  Fold  into 
one  pint  of  double  cream  and  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  clear  black  coffee,  beaten  solid. 
Turn  into  a  mould  or  can  of  a  freezer. 
Pack  in  equal  measures  of  crushed  ice 
and  salt,  and  let  stand  about  three 
hours.  Serve  in  glasses  with  a  spoonful 
of  choice  brandy  or  Maraschino  poured 
over  the  top  of  the  parfait. 

Casserole  of  Chicken 
Heat  three  tablespoonfuls  or  more  of 
butter  or  bacon  fat  in  a  frying-pan,  and 
in  it  saute  a  chicken  cut  in  pieces  for 
serving.  Saute  at  the  same  time  half 
an  onion  and  half  a  carrot,  both  cut  in 
slices.  Transfer  the  whole  to  a  casse- 
role. Add  a  bay  leaf  and  about  a  cup 
and  a  half  of  hot,  wrhite  stock  or  boiling 
water.  Cover  closely,  and  let  cook 
until  the  chicken  is  nearly  tender  :  the 
length  of  time  will  depend  upon  the  age. 
Have  ready  a  dozen  or  more  balls  or 
cubes  of  potato,  parboiled  and  browned 
in  the  frying-pan ;  also  as  many  mush- 
room caps  as  there  are  individuals  to  be 
served,  peeled  and  browned  in  the  pan. 
Add  these  when  the  chicken  is  nearly 
tender,  also  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry 
are  usually  added  at  this  time,  but  it 
may  be  omitted.  Skim  off  all  the  fat, 
and,  if  desired,  add  enough  flour,  mixed 
with  water  to  pour,  to  thicken  the  gravy. 
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Cover,  and  let  cook  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  in  the  casserole.  White 
or  brown  sauce,  made  of  stock,  may  be 
used  in  the  first  place,  instead  of  stock 
or  water,  and  gives  a  very  velvety  sauce, 
when  the  cooking  is  completed. 


Query  727. —  C.  H.,  Norwich,  N.Y. : 
"  Kindly  give  method  of  preparing  soft- 
boiled  eggs,  to  make  them  as  easy  of  diges- 
tion as  possible.  We  have  been  boiling 
them  three  minutes." 

To  cook  one  egg,  use  a  granite  ware 
sauce-pan,  holding  one  quart.  In  this 
heat  one  pint  of  water  to  the  boiling 
point.  Put  in  the  egg,  and  move  the 
sauce-pan  to  the  back  of  the  range. 
Cover  closely,  and  let  stand  from  six  to 
eight  minutes.  For  four  eggs  select  a 
larger  dish,  and  in  this  let  one  quart  of 
water  come  to  the  boiling-point,  and 
treat  as  above.  To  secure  uniform  re- 
sults, the  conditions  must  not  vary ;  that 
is,  the  number  of  eggs  cooked,  the  kind 
of  vessel  used,  the  temperature  of  the 
eggs  (taken  from  refrigerator  or  living- 
room),  their  size  and  freshness,  should 
be  uniform. 

Query  728. —  Miss  A.  M.  W.,  Stuart, 
Fla. :  "  Recipes  for  putting  up  oranges 
in  other  ways  than  as  marmalade." 

Marmalade  Jelly,  J.   D.  C. 

Cut  six  pounds  of  Seville  oranges 
into  thin  slices.  Take  out  the  seeds, 
then  boil  in  six  quarts  of  water.  Strain 
through  a  thin  cotton  bag.  To  each 
pint  of  juice  add  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
boil  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  will 
set  when  cooled. 


Query  729. —  Mrs.  E.  W.  P.,  Webster 
Grove,  Mo.,  sends  loaf  of  bread,  light  and  of 
good  flavor,  the  top  crust  badly  cracked,  also 
large  holes  in  various  places  in  crumb. 
What  is  wrong? 


Faulty  Bread 
From  the  appearance  of  the  bread  we 
think  the  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  imper- 
fect mixing  of  the  ingredients,  particu- 
larly the  yeast  and  flour.  The  kind  of 
yeast  is  not  stated.  If  a  dry  yeast  be 
used,  it  should  first  be  softened  in  a 
little  lukewarm  milk  or  water,  then 
stirred  into  the  rest  of  the  liquid  to  be 
used  in  making  the  bread.  Add  the  salt, 
sugar,  and  shortening,  if  these  be  used, 
and  then  stir  in  the  flour.  When  all  the 
flour  has  been  added,  knead  the  dough 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  to  bring  out 
the  elasticity  of  the  gluten  and  to  insure 
the  even  distribution  of  all  the  in- 
gredients. 

Query  730. —  D.  H.,  Ottawa,  Ont. : 
11  Kindly  give  menus  for  a  nursing  mother, 
with  baby  a  few  months  old." 

Food  for  Nursing  Mother 
Such  a  selection  of  food  is  demanded 
as  will  keep  both  mother  and  child  in 
good  health.  This  condition  will  be 
evidenced,  in  both  cases,  by  weight.  The 
specific  things  to  be  guarded  against  are 
constipation,  indigestion,  and  anaemia. 
A  generous  diet  and  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Tea  and  coffee,  except  occasionally  in 
small  quantities,  and  alcohol  in  all  forms 
should  be  discarded.  Plenty  of  fluids 
are  needed ;  but  these  should  be  in  the 
form  of  milk  (if  it  agrees),  soups,  broths, 
cocoa,  and  pure  water.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  milk  and  cocoa  axe  foods. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  are  admissible,  if 
they  cause  no  disturbance  to  the  child. 
Keeping  the  above  in  mind  and  discard- 
ing any  special  article  that  disagrees,  eat 
whatever  is  prepared  for  other  members 
of  the  family.  A  child  should  not  be 
nursed  at  night  after  it  is  two  months 
old.  Previous  to  that  age  one  feeding  at 
night  is  sufficient.  A  child  from  four  to 
ten  months  should  be  fed  at  intervals  of 
about  three  hours. 
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Menu  for  Nursing  Mother 

Breakfast. 

Cereal,  if  desired. 

Bacon.     Egg.     Potatoes. 

Marmalade.     Rolls. 

Cocoa. 

Luncheon. 

Cream  or  Other  Soup.     Bread  Sticks. 
Cold  Boiled  Mutton,  Hot  Mint  Sauce. 

Baked  Potato. 
Stewed  Prunes.    Gingerbread. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Dinner. 

Boiled  Fresh  Fish,  Egg  Sauce. 

Potato.     Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Baked  Tapioca  Pudding,  Liquid  Sauce. 

Pure  water. 


Query  731. —  Mrs.  R.  I.,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
"  Will  the  recipe  enclosed  make  a  lemon 
pudding?  Is  it  proper  to  serve  shad-roe 
croquettes  with  the  salad  course  at  a  dinner? 
What  is  the  trouble  with  cranberry  jelly 
made  of  four  cups  of  cranberries  and  one  of 
boiling  water,  cooked  twenty  minutes,  then 
strained  and  cooked  five  minutes  with  two 
cups  of  sugar?  It  does  not  jelly.  Why 
use  boiling  instead  of  cold  water?  In  pre- 
paring glazed  sweet  potatoes,  why  not  add 
the  butter  to  the  syrup  in  the  beginning? 
Where  place  egg  cups  and  spoons  for  eating 
eggs  on  breakfast  table  ?  When  eggs  are 
taken  from  serving-dish,  are  they  placed  on 
the  breakfast  plates  or  in  the  cups  ?  When 
waffles  with  maple  syrup  are  served  last  at , 
breakfast,  should  other  dishes  be  removed, 
thus  making  of  it  a  separate  course  ? 

Lemon  Pudding  Recipe 
The    proportions,    as    given,    are    in- 
correct. 

Shad-roe  Croquettes  with  Salad 
Course 

Serve  shad-roe  croquettes  or  fried 
oysters  with  a  salad  as  the  fish  course 
at  a  dinner  party.  Salad  is  not  a 
"course"  at  dinner,  but  belongs  with 
the  roast  or  game ;  but  it  could  be 
served  with  the  fish. 


Trouble  with  Cranberry  Jelly 
Not  all  cranberries  will  make  a  jelly 
that  will  turn  out  from  a  mould  in  per- 
fect shape.  The  proportions,  as  given, 
are  correct ;  but  the  time  of  the  first  boil- 
ing might  be  cut  down  with  advantage 
to  the  flavor. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  cold  or  boil- 
ing water  be  used. 


Butter  in  Syrup  for  Sweet 
Potatoes 
Less  of  the  flavor  is  lost,  if  the  time  of 
cooking  is  shortened. 


Egg  Cups  and  Spoons  on  the 

Breakfast  Table 
It  is  said  that  one  shows  his  breeding 
more  clearly  in  the  manner  of  eating  an 
egg  than  in  any  other  way.  An  egg  is 
properly  eaten  from  the  shell,  held  in  a 
cup,  the  top  of  the  shell  and  lining 
being  first  removed  to  the  plate.  Only 
enough  of  the  shell  is  taken  off  to  allow 
the  use  of  a  spoon.  In  this  case  the 
eggs  might  be  brought  into  the  dining- 
room  in  the  cups,  on  a  tray,  and  set 
down  before  the  individuals  for  whom 
they  are  prepared,  at  the  right  of  the 
breakfast  plate,  the  spoon  beside  the 
cup.  Occasionally  they,  who  are  really 
fastidious  in  matters  of  eating,  prefer 
to  eat  the  egg  from  the  cup,  removing 
it  from  the  shell  for  this  purpose.  In 
this  case,  unless  the  shell  be  dried  be- 
fore the  egg  is  set  into  the  cup,  a  drop 
or  two  of  water  might  be  found  in  the 
cup  when  the  egg  was  taken  out;  and 
it  would  be  preferable  to  set  the  cups 
and  spoons  in  place,  as  before,  and  then 
pass  the  eggs  in  a  serving-dish. 


Service  of  Waffles  at  Breakfast 

In  families  where  a  cook  and  waitress 

are    employed,  it    is  preferable  to  clear 

the  table  of  such  articles  as  are  no  longer 

needed  and  serve  the  waffles  as  a  course. 


Queries  and  Answers 
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Orange   Marmalade 
From  the  large  number  of  recipes  for 
orange    marmalade   received,   we    select 
the  following :  — 

Orange  Marmalade 

(Mrs.  W.  W.  R.,  Orange,  Tex.) 
One  dozen  seedless  oranges  and  four 
or  five  lemons.  Shave  very  thin,  using 
all  except  the  centre  pith  and  seeds. 
Then  weigh  the  fruit,  and  to  each  pound 
add  three  pints  of  cold  water.  Set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  put 
on  fire,  and  boil  gently  until  the  rind  is 
tender.  Pour  off,  and  set  aside  until 
next  day.  Weigh,  and  to  each  pound 
of  material  add  one  full  pound  of  sugar. 
I  usually  add  thirteen  pounds  of  sugar. 
Cook  until  it  thickens.  Then  pour  into 
glasses.  One  dozen  oranges  make  about 
sixteen  pints  of  marmalade.  This  mar- 
malade is  not  bitter. 


Orange  Marmalade 

(Mrs.  E.  L.  J.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.) 
Take  sixteen  Messina  or  any  sour 
oranges.  Slice,  with  the  skin  on,  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  seed  them.  To  that 
quantity  of  sliced  oranges  add  six  quarts 
of  water,  and  let  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  boil  steadily  for  three 
hours  in  the  same  water,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  add  seven  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  boil  three  hours  longer.  The 
oranges  should  be  sour,  "  sixteen  for  a 
quarter."  A  more  expensive  orange 
makes  the  marmalade  somewhat  insipid. 
A  lemon  may  be  sliced  with  the  oranges. 


Marmalade 

(M.  E.  S.,  Stockton,  Cal.) 

Cut  four  thin-skinned,  juicy,  navel 
oranges  and  two  lemons  into  thin  slices, 
rejecting  the  seeds.  Add  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  let  simmer,  uncovered,  until 


tender,  which  will  take  one  and  one-half 
hours.  Then  add  two  and  one-half 
quarts  of  sugar,  and  let  boil  about 
twenty  minutes.  This  will  fill  from 
seven  to  nine  glasses.  I  add  uncoiered, 
as  a  great  deal  of  the  water  should 
evaporate,  in  order  that  the  result  may 
be  thick. 


Genuine    Scotch    Orange    Marma- 
lade 

(Mrs.  H.  S.  Petrolia,  Canada) 
Use  an  equal  number  of  bitter  and 
sweet  oranges.  To  one  dozen  oranges 
allow  three  lemons.  Cut  the  orange  and 
lemon  skin  as  thin  as  possible, —  a  mere 
shaving, —  also  the  pulp.  Save  the  seeds ; 
and  to  these  add  a  small  cup  of  cold 
water,  and  let  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
To  every  pint  of  peel  and  pulp  add  one 
pint  of  water.  Let  this  stand  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  boil  quickly  one  hour. 
Allow  it  to  stand  another  day.  Then  to 
every  pound  of  fruit  add  one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  of  sugar  (granulated).  Add 
the  water  from  the  seeds.  Mix  well,  and 
boil  slowly  for  two  hours.  Treat  in 
same  manner  as  jelly. 


Orange   Marmalade 

(English  Recipe.  Mrs.  S.  J.  M.,  Ohio) 
Use  six  oranges  .and  three  lemons. 
Slice  the  fruit  very  fine  by  dividing  into 
eighths,  taking  each  piece  with  the  skin 
side  up  and  slice  on  a  dinner  plate. 
Save  all  seeds,  bits  of  skin,  etc.,  and  put 
in  a  cup  of  cold  water.  To  each  pint 
of  the  sliced  fruit  add  three  pints  of  cold 
water,  and  let  stand  over  night.  Then 
strain  off  the  seeds.  Add  the  water  to 
the  sliced  fruit,  and  cook  for  about  an 
hour,  or  until  the  skins  are  tender,  and 
let  stand  again  until  the  next  day. 
Then  to  each  pint  of  fruit  add  one  of 
sugar,  and  cook  for  one  hour.  Store  in 
glasses,  sealing  while  hot. 


J\TeiVS  and 

Notes 


Address  communications  for  this  department 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,   Mass. 


Cooking  School  Luncheon 
A  delightful  affair  was  the  luncheon 
given  at  noon  recently,  at  the  Boston 
Cooking  School,  by  eight  society  girls  to 
their  friends.  They  have  been  pupils 
of  the  school,  and  showed  their  profi- 
ciency by  purchasing  the  materials,  cook- 
ing the  dishes,  arranging  the  menu,  and 
serving  the  guests.  The  bill  of  fare  in- 
cluded potato  soup  and  crackers,  broiled 
chops  and  peas,  Southern  sweet  potatoes, 
duchess  salad,  milk  sherbet,  cake,  and 
bonbons.  The  luncheon  was  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Lincoln  House  Settle- 
ment, and  about  half  a  hundred  ladies 
attended. 

Miss  Anna  Grover  Murray,  54  Kent 
Street,  E /ookline,  Mass.,  reception,  din- 
ner, and  ball  director,  takes  entire 
charge  of  such  functions.  Miss  Murray 
relieves  her  patrons  of  all  responsibility 
in  regard  to  invitations,  decorations, 
menu,  and  attendants,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hundred  and  one  little  things  to 
which  attention  needs  be  given,  in  order 
to  insure  a  successful  and  up-to-date 
affair. 

Miss  Anna  Virginia  Miller,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  a  former  graduate  of  the 
Boston  Cooking  School,  has  been  con- 
ducting "  Demonstration  Lectures  "  in 
cooking  in  several  of  the  towns  of 
Central  Illinois  during  the  past  month. 
The  lectures  have  been  well  attended, 
and  the    audiences  appreciative.      Miss 


Miller  has  found  Illinois  a  fertile    field 
for  domestic  science  work. 


From  letter  of  a  London  (Eng.) 

Subscriber 
"  Many  of  the  materials  and  appli- 
ances for  cooking  are  unobtainable  here. 
One  thing  that  I  have  found,  only  within 
a  few  months,  is  salt  pork.  I  have  now 
been  able  to  get  it  as  *  larding  bacon,' 
at  the  same  price  that  I  pay  for  butter, 
which  is  about  thirty-three  cents  per 
pound  in  American  money.  Thanking 
you  for  the  pleasant  moments  you  give 
me  through  the  magazine,  and  in  ad- 
vance for  the  recipe,  I  am,  etc." 


Agua  cates  Salad  (Mexican  Recipe) 
J.  McNalley 
Peel  and  remove  the  seeds  from  twelve 
agua  cates.  Mash  the  soft  pulp  with  a 
potato  masher  or  a  pestle,  and  add 
six  mashed  and  strained  tomatoes,  two 
chopped  onions,  salt,  black  pepper,  and 
vinegar  to  taste.  Beat  together  thor- 
oughly, and  serve.  The  agua  cates  are 
very  rich  and  oily,  which  obviates  the 
use  of  other  oil.  The  quantities  given 
above  make  sufficient  salad  for  a  hearty 
meal  for  six  people. 

12  agua  cates 12 

6  tomatoes 03 

2  onions 01 

Vinegar  and  condiments 01 
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THE   OLD   RELIABLE 


Absolutely   Pure 
THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
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Signs  of  Progress 
Extract  from  speech  of  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Livermore    at    annual    meeting    of    the 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  :  — 

"  As  I  look  back  and  see  how  things 
have  changed,  I  wonder  at  the  contrast. 
Then  there  was  not  a  college,  not  a 
Latin,  normal,  or  high  school,  open  to 
girls.  The  Civil  War  was  what  gave 
the  real  push  to  women's  development. 
They  were  obliged  to  come  forward  to 
organize  relief  for  the  soldiers,  and  to 
take  the  places  of  husbands  who  had 
fallen.  Prominent  men  asked  in  sur- 
prise, '  Where  were  all  these  capable 
women  before  the  war  ? '  They  were 
just  as  capable,  but  circumstances  had 
not  called  out  their  latent  power.  When 
the  war  ended,  women  had  grown  so 
much  that  you  could  no  more  put  them 
back  into  their  former  position  than 
you  could  have  put  them  back  into  the 
clothes  and  boots  they  wore  at  ten  years 
old. 

"We  old  veterans  deserve  some  credit 
for  the  changes  of  the  past  half-century. 
1  Demand  the  uttermost,  and  you  will 
get  something,'  said  Daniel  O'Connell. 
We  have  kept  up  a  steady  fire  for  equal 
suffrage,  and  under  cover  of  that  steady 
fire  see  what  has  come !  Legislators 
have  said,  '  We  will  not  give  you  suf- 
frage ;  but  we  will  give  you  educational 
opportunities,  property  rights,  improved 
laws.'  They  no  longer  make  marriage 
a  penal  institution  for  women,  depriving 
a  woman  upon  marriage  of  all  her 
property.  A  similar  attempt  is  now 
being  made  to  penalize  marriage  for 
women  in  the  post-office  and  in  the 
public  schools.  Personally,  I  would 
rather  have  my  children  and  grand- 
children taught  by  a  married  woman 
than  by  a  little  whiffet  of  a  girl.  A 
woman  begins  to  know  something  about 
children  when  she  has  her  own  baby  in 
her  arms.  To  shut  out  married  teachers 
is  an  atrocious  blunder." 


Building  Bones 

Of  Great  Importance    that  Children  have 
Proper  Food 

A  child  will  grow  up  with  weak  and 
small  bones,  or  strong  and  sturdy  frame, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  food  given. 

That's  why  feeding  the  youngsters  is 
of  such  great  importance.  The  children 
do  not  select  the  food :  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  parent  or  guardian, 
or  with  you,  if  you  select  the  food  for  a 
boy  or  girl. 

The  scientific  selection  of  this  food 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible.  That's 
when  the  delicate  little  plant  needs  the 
tenderest  care.  A  well-known  lady  of 
Calistoga,  Cal.,  says  :  "  About  two  years 
ago  my  little  niece  was  taken  sick. 
When  medical  aid  was  called,  one  phy- 
sician pronounced  the  case  curvature  of 
the  spine,  another  called  it  softening  of 
the  bones,  and  gave  but  little  hope  of  her 
recovery.  For  weeks  she  had  been  fail- 
ing before  her  parents  thought  it  any- 
thing but  trouble  from  her  teething. 

"  She  had  been  fed  on  mushes  and 
soft  foods  of  different  kinds,  but  at  last 
her  stomach  could  retain  scarcely  any- 
thing. At  this  time  she  had  become  a 
weak  little  skeleton  of  humanity  that 
could  not  much  more  than  stand  alone. 

11  The  doctors  changed  her  food  sev- 
eral times,  until  finally  she  was  put,  on 
Grape-nuts,  which  she  relished  from  the 
first  and  ate  at  almost  every  meal ;  and 
her  recovery  has  been  wonderful.  She 
has  been  gaining  ever  since  in  strength 
and  weight. 

"  She  has  eaten  dozens  of  packages  of 
Grape-nuts  in  the  last  year  and  a  half ; 
and  the  child  is  now  a  rosy-cheeked  and 
healthy  little  girl,  still  clinging  to  her 
Grape-nuts. 

"It  is  plain  the  food  has  saved  her 
life  by  giving  her  body  the  needed  mate- 
rial to  keep  it  well,  and  the  bone  material 
to  build  with."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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They  know  it  is  pure  and  sure.  Pure— because  made  from  refined  vegetable  oils  and  choice  beef  suet  without  a 
suggestion  of  impure  animal  fats.  Sure— because  when  used  according  to  directions  it  never  makes  other  than  light, 
wholesome,  nutritious  food  that  can  be  digested  by  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

The  following  noted  cooks  use  and  endorse  COTTOLENE  :  Mrs.  Rorer,  Mrs.  Benson,  Mrs.  Ewing,  Lida  Ames 
Willis,  Marion  Harland,  Christine  Terhune  Herrick,  Mrs.  E.O.Hiller,  Catherine  Owens,  Margaret  Wister,  Eliza  R.Parker. 

Put  up  in  sealed  white  tin  pails,  with  a  band  and  label  in  red,  our  trade-mark,  a  stear's  head  in  cotton  plant 
wreath,  appearing  in  center  of  label. 

A  Cottolene  Recipe  Worth  Trying 

One  pint  stewed  apples;  scant  one-half  cupful  of  Cottolene;  six  eggs;  one  teaspoonful  vanilla; 
two  cupfuls  sugar;  one  quart  milk.  Press  the  apples  through  a  sieve;  beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together; 
then  add  the  milk  and  flavoring;  add  the  Cottolene  to  the  apples  while  hot;  then  mix  with  the  eggs  and 
milk;  pour  into  a  baking-dish  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  thirty-five  minutes.  Beat  the  egg  whites  until 
frothy;  add  six  tablespoonfuls  powdered  sugar  and  beat  until  they  will  stand  alone;  heap  them  over  the 
top  of  the  pudding,  and  put  back  in  the  oven  a  moment  to  brown.  Serve  cold  with  sugar  and  cream. 
This  will  serve  eight  persons. 
This  is  one  of  several  hundred  recipes  in  our  125-page  book  called  "Home  Helps,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Rorer. 
Mailed  free  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 
Chicago,     New  York,     Boston.        Philadelphia,     San  Francisco,     St.  Louis,    Baltimore,     Montreal. 
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Book    Reviews 


The  Home  Science  Cook    Book.     By 

Mary  J.   Lincoln  and  Anna   Barrows. 

Boston :     Home     Science    Publishing 

Company.       Cloth,    pp.    281.       Price 

$1.00. 

"  The  aim  of  this  book  is  not  to  answer 
the  question  "  what,"  as  to  choice  of 
foods,  nor  "  why  "  certain  processes 
have  been  adopted  as  best  suited  to 
their  preparation  for  the  table ;  but  it 
endeavors  to  tell  "  how  "  to  put  materials 
together  to  produce  results  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  palate  and  nourishing  to 
the  body. 

The  book  is  no  rival  to  the  larger 
cook-books,  but  presents  much  in  little 
space,  and  suggests  many  short  cuts  for 
those  who  believe  in  simplifying  life 
and  for  busy  people  who  have  not  time 
for  elaborate  processes.  It  -will  be  most 
helpful  to  those  who  have  taste  and 
judgment  in  other  matters,  and  are 
willing  to  use  both  brains  and  hands 
when  cooking.  Cleanness  in  every  de- 
tail and  the  "  application  of  good  sense 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment " 
are  essentials  in  good  cooking. 

The  book  as  a  whole  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  "  condensation  of  the 
many  recipes  and  suggestions  which 
have  appeared  in  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine  since  it  was  started  in  1894." 

Reliable  in  authority,  excellent  in 
contents,  attractive  in  arrangement  and 
style,  this  handbook  of  how  to  prepare 
and  cook  dishes  will  be  acceptable  in 
many  a  household. 


Artist.  "  What  do  you  think  of  those 
charcoal  sketches  of  mine  ?  " 

Friend.  "  It  i_ems  too  bad  to  waste 
the  charcoal  when  fuel  is  so  high." 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


Harper's   Cook  Book    Encyclopaedia. 

Illustrated,  pp.  443.     Price  $1.50  net. 

New  York :   Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  volume  was  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  the  editor  of  Harper's  Bazar. 
It  embraces  contributions  by  famous 
authorities.  The  contents  are  arranged 
like  a  dictionary,  and  include  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  matter.  The  plan  of 
( Continued  on  page  xiv.) 


At  the  National  Capital 

What  Postum  did  there 

A  well-known  figure  at  the  national 
capital  is  that  of  an  attorney-at-law  and 
solicitor  of  patents,  who  has  been  prac- 
tising before  the  courts  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  Washington  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  The  expe- 
rience of  this  gentleman  with  coffee  is 
unusually  interesting ;  for  it  proves  that, 
although  the  ill  results  from  coffee  are 
slow,  they  are  sure.  He  says  :  "  I  have 
consumed  coffee  at  my  meals  for  many 
years,  but  of  late  years  have  been  an- 
noyed by  deranged  stomach  and  sleep- 
lessness, pains  in  my  head,  nervousness, 
and  confusion  of  the  mind.  About  eigh- 
teen months  ago  I  quit  coffee,  and  com- 
menced to  use  Postum  Food  Coffee,  and 
have  experienced  the  most  pleasing  and 
beneficial  results  therefrom. 

"  It  has  aided  my  digestion,  increased 
my  appetite  for  healthy  food,  appeased  my 
stomach,  invigorated  my  brain,  cleared 
and  quieted  nerves  and  mind,  and  en- 
abled me  to  sleep  soundly  eight  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  It  has  imparted 
buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  to  my  daily 
life,  and  caused  me  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things,  in  general.  It  has  fitted 
me  to  do  more  brain  work  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  I  would  consider  it  a  calamity 
to  be  deprived  of  its  use. 

"  I  look  on  Postum  as  an  absolute  cure 
for  the  ills  that  coffee  causes.  It  not 
only  cures  the  ravages  of  coffee,  but 
stimulates  to  vigor  and  healthy  action 
the  brain  and  all  the  organs  of  the  human 
body.  It  has  with  me  and  with  many  of 
my  friends,  and  this  is  my  authority  for 
the  statement."  Name  furnished  by 
Postum  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Received    the 
Highest  Award 


Gold  Medal 


At  the  Pan=Amer= 
jean     Exposition 


Lowney's  Cocoa  is  not  like  other  cocoas  :  it  is  better.  The  flavor 
is  better, —  full  and  delicious.  It  is  absolutely  a  natural  product: 
no  "  treatment "  with  alkalies  or  other  chemicals  in  order  to  cheapen  the 
process  of  making.  No  adulteration  with  flour,  starch,  ground  cocoa 
shells,  or  coloring  matter:  nothing  but  the  nutritive  and  digestible 
product  of  choicest  Cocoa   Beans.     A  trial  will  show  what  it  is. 

Sample  Can  (1-4  pound)  for  15  cents  in  stamps. 

THE  WALTER  M.  LOWNEY  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Book  Reviews 

[Concluded  from  page  xii) 
arrangement  is  a  new  and  striking  feat- 
ure in  a  manual  of  cookery.  To  teachers 
and  housekeepers,  under  various  circum- 
stances, this  must  prove  an  important 
item  in  the  matter  of  saving  time  and 
effort. 

Convenience,  simplicity,  and  despatch 
are  prime  desiderata  in  the  housekeep- 
ing of  the  day.  A  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place  is  the 
rule  ever  to  be  observed  where  work 
is  done.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this 
encyclopaedia  exhausts  the  subject.  It 
is  somewhat  brief  and  elementary  in 
character,  though  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Undoubtedly  to  many  a  worker,  in  time 
of  need,  this  volume  will  be  of  immedi- 
ate value  and  helpfulness.  It  combines 
the  merits  of  a  cook-book  and  a  book 
of  reference. 

An  Unpublished  Burns 

[From  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Patriot.'] 
The  following  verses  were  sent  from 
Scotland  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Forgan,  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
by  one  of  his  Scotch  friends ;  and  it  is 
vouched  for  as  being  authentic, —  an  un- 
published poem  of  Robert  Burns. 

It  was  given  to  the  Patriot  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Cameron  of  this  city. 

Lo  !  Calvin,  Knox,  and  Luther  cry, 
I  hae  the  truth,  and  I  and  I. 
Puir  sinners,  if  ye  gang  agley, 

The  Deil  will  hae  ye, 
And  then  the  Lord  will  stand  abeigh 

And  will  nae  save  ye. 

But  hoolie,  hoolie ;  na  sa  fast. 
When  Gabriel  shall  blow  his  blaw 
And  heaven  and  earth  awa  hae  past, 

These  lang-syne  saints 
Shall  iind  baith  Deil  and  Hell  at  last 

Mere  pious  feints. 

The  upright,  honest-hearted  man, 
Who  strives  to  do  the  best  he  can, 
Need  never  fear  the  church's  ban 

Or  Hell's  damnation  ; 
For  God  will  need  nae  special  plan 

For  his  salvation. 

The  ane  wha  feels  our  deepest  needs 
Reeks  little  how  man  counts  his  beads  ; 
For  righteousness  is  not  in  creeds 


Or  solemn  faces, 
But  rather  lies  in  kindly  deeds 
And  Christian  graces. 

Then  never  fear :  wi'  purpose  leal, 
A  head  to  think,  a  heart  to  feel 
For  human  woe  or  human  weal, 

Na  preaching  loon 
Your  sacred  birthright  e'er  can  steal 

To  heaven  aboon. 

Tak  tent  o'  truth  and  head  thee  well 
The  man  who  sins  makes  his  own  hell, 
There's  nae  worse  deil  than  himsel ; 

But  God  is  strongest, 
And,  when  puir  human  hearts  rebel, 

He  haulds  out  longest. 


Some  one  asked  Edward  Elgar,  the 
English  composer,  why  he  is  so  often 
called  "Sir  Edward."  "That  is  a  joke 
on  me,"  answered  Elgar  :  "  it  dates  back 
to  the  time  when  I  was  an  ignorant 
little  country  lad,  and  went  up  to  school 
to  Worcester.  When  I  came  into  the 
class-room,  the  teacher  asked  me,  '  What 
is  your  name  ? '  '  Edward  Elgar,'  I  re- 
plied. '  Add  the  sir,'  reprimanded  the 
teacher,  sharply.  '  Sir  Edward  Elgar,'  I 
corrected.  Ever  since  that  day  all  my 
old  school  friends  call  me  '  sir.'  '* —  Chris- 
tian Register. 


At  a  meeting  in  London  lately  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  the  great  temperance 
worker,  was  absent  through  illness.  The 
lady  who  took  her  place  made  this  kindly 
but  unexpected  explanation :  "  Dear 
Lady  Henry  has  been  overworked ;  and 
we  must,  of  course,  be  cateful  not  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Rely  upon 

Piatt's  Chlorides 

as  your  household 
disinfectant. 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid ; 
powerful,  safe,  and  cheap. 

Destroys  disease  germs  and 
noxious  gases,  thus  preventing 
sickness.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  druggists  and  high-class 
grocers.  Prepared  only  by  Henry 
B.  Piatt,  Piatt  Street,  New  York. 
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CHILDREN!, 


'TEETHlNc 


THE   BEST  OF   ALL   AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup" 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup.' 
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Bright 
L   Face 

'  -  is  a  delight  whether 
animate  or  inanimate, 

brilliancy  of  mind  or 
metal  is  always   a  U 


mired.   You  can  see  yours  iu  your  Silverware 
after  cleauing  with 

gLECTRQ 

Z^  Silver  Polish      t 

Silicon 

and  it's  a  pleasant  reflection  to  know  that  it's 
done  without  detriment  to  metal  or  muscle. 
It's  the  easy  way,  the  pleasant  way,  the  sav- 
ing way. 
Made  in  form  of  Powder  and  Soap. 


V 


Trial  quantity  of  Powder  for  the  asking. 
Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal,  or 
15  cts.  in  stamps  for  either  Powder  or  Soap 
post-paid.     At  grocers  and  druggists. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


J 


The  HUB 
LINE  of 
RANGES 

Speak  for  Themselves 
in  Thousands  of  Homes 

The  Hub  Ranges  are  used 
in  the  New  York,  Boston, 
Providence,  Hartford, 
Worcester,  and  many  other 
Cooking-schools. 

Is  Stronger  Endorsement 
Possible  ? 

Smith  &  Anthony 
Company,  Makers 
Hub  Ranges  and  Heaters 

Nos.  48-54.  Union  St.,  Boston 
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Etiquette  of  what  may  be  eaten 
with  Fingers 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  the 
most  fastidious  and  well-behaved  per- 
sons now  eat  at  the  dinner  table  without 
the  aid  of  either  knife,  fork,  or  spoon. 
The  following  are  a  few  examples :  — 

Olives,  to  which  a  fork  should  never 
be  applied. 

Asparagus,  whether  hot  or  cold,  when 
served  whole,  as  it  should  be. 

Lettuce,  which  should  be  dipped  in 
the  dressing  or  a  little  salt. 

Celery,  which  may  properly  be  placed 
on  the  table-cloth  beside  the  plate. 

Strawberries,  when  served  with  the 
stems  on,  as  they  usually  are. 

Bread,  toast,  tarts,  small  cakes,  etc. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds,  except  preserves 
and  melons,  which  are  eaten  with  a 
spoon. 

Cheese,  which  is  almost  invariably 
eaten  with  the  fingers  by  the  most  par- 
ticular. 

Either  the  leg  or  other  small  pieces  of 
a  bird.  Ladies  at  most  of  the  fashion- 
able luncheons  pick  small  pieces  of 
chicken  without  using  knife  and  fork. 

Chipped  potatoes  are  generally  eaten 
with  the  fingers  by  epicures.  There 
must  be  no  particle  of  fat  adhering  to 
the  chipped  potatoes,  and  they  must  be 
crisp. 


The  question  of  impure  food  is  every- 
where attracting  great  attention.  A 
London  daily  newspaper  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  employ  an  expert  to  analyze  the 
various  articles  of  diet  in  the  menu  of 
an  ordinary  day's  food.  The  following 
table  gives  the  result  of  the  researches, 
the  poisons  being  placed  in  paren- 
theses :  — 

Breakfast. —  Smoked  beef  (borax) 
stewed  in  cream  (boric  acid),  codfish 
cakes  (borax),  milk  (formaldehyde), 
maple  syrup  (consisting  of  glucose  pre- 
served with  sulphurous  acid),  sausages 
(borax). 

Lunch. —  Clam  broth  (borax),  cold 
tongue  (fluoride  and  borax),  jam  (sali- 
cylic acid),  cider  (salicylic  acid). 

Dinner. —  Cocktail  (with  cherry  pre- 
served with  sulphurous  acid),  Ham- 
burger steak  (sulphites),  tomato  catsup 
(benzoic  acid  and  aniline  dyes),  canned 
corn  (benzoic  acid),  claret  (salicylic 
acid). 

If  we  are  going  to  call  things  by  their 
proper  names,  this  world  will  be  an 
awkward  place  to  live  in  in  more  ways 
than  we  at  present  imagine. 


"  Mamma,"  said  Johnny,  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  is  a  health  food." 
"Why  not,  son?" 
"  It  tastes  good."  — Exchange. 
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i  MINUTE 
VCELATINE 


WHITMAN  GROCERY  CO. 

ORANGE. MASS. 


MINUTE  GELATINE 


Dainty  —  Delicious  —  Wholesome 

Ready  to  eat  in  less  time  than  any  other, 
as  it  is  already  measured  and 
dissolves  instantly. 

Minute  Gelatine 


may  be    depended   upon 
makes  the  Most,  the  Best. 


every    time. 
Never  Fails. 


Sei\d    15    Cei\tS     for  Full-sized  Two-Quart  Package  and  our  new  "  Hinute 
Han"  Recipe   Book.     This  also  tells  about   ilinute 
and  name  of  your  Grocer    Tapioca  and  flinute  Halted  Cereal  Coffee. 


Address  WHIT/IAN  GROCERY  CO.,  Dept.S,  ORANGE,  flass. 
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As  the  mother  rocks  the  cradle,  love 
transforms  it  to  a  kind  of  loom  where- 
on her  fond  fancy  weaves  a  bright- 
colored  future  for  her  child.  As  the 
child  grows  the  wise  mother  feeds  his 
mind  with  precepts  of  integrity  and 
industry;  his  brain  and  body  with 
all-nourishing  food  in  order  that  he 
may  be  strong  for  life's  battle  and 
find  an  honored  place  with  men. 

SHREDDED 


WHOLE 

BISCUIT 

is  the  Natural  Food— the  food  whose 
each  integral  part  has  an  exact  counter- 
part in  the  human  body  —  the  food 
that  builds  the  perfect  whole  because 
it  builds  the  perfect  parts.  The  perfect 
food  to  pel-feet  man.  SHREDDED 
WHOLE  WHEAT  BISCUIT  is  more  porous  than  any  other  food  —  that  means  more  digestible.  It  is 
quickly  transformed  into  rich  blood,  firm  flesh,  hardy  muscles  and  an  active  brain.    Sold  by  all  grocers. 


Send  for  "The  Vital  Question"  (Cook  Book, 
illustrated  in  colors)  FREE.    Address 


THE  NATURAL  FOOD   CO., 


NIAGARA  FALLS, 
N.  Y. 


THE    MAXIMUM 

of  food-keeping  qualities  with  the 
minimum  of  ice-consuming  qualities  is 
the  true  story  in  brief  that  for  more 
than  fifty  years  has  made  and  kept 

Eddy 

Refrigerators 

the  standard  of  excellence.  Much  you 
ought  to  know  about  Refrigerators 
before  buying  is  found  in  the  Eddy 
Catalogue  ;  sent  free, 

D.  EDDY  &  SONS 

BOSTON  Manufacturers 
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The  Proper  Way  to  Sit 

Nearly  everybody  knows  how  to  sit 
down.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things 
there  is. 

But  the  majority  of  people  don't  know 
how  to  sit  down  properly.  And  few, 
indeed,  know  how  to  sit  down  fashion- 
ably. Sitting  down  fashionably  is  sit- 
ting down  properly,  with  a  few  wrinkles 
added. 

Dame  Fashion  decrees  that  a  young 
woman  who  is  about  to  sit  down  should 
walk  straight  at  the  chair  in  the  first 
place.  The  chair  may  not  be  ap- 
proached from  the  side  and  slid  into. 
Look  at  it,  measure  the  distance,  and 
then  turn.  Under  no  circumstances  stop 
talking  when  sitting  down  fashionably, 
lest  you  seem  unaccustomed  to  doing  so. 

The  turn  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
manoeuvre.  On  reaching  the  chair,  slide 
the  right  foot  across  and  in  front  of  the 
left.  The  slide  across  of  the  right  foot 
is  made  with  the  foot  on  the  floor. 
When  the  right  foot  has  crossed  the  left, 
raise  the  heel  from  the  floor  and  turn 
toward  the  right  on  the  ball  of  the  foot. 
Turn  the  shoulder  around  on  the  left 
shoulder  as  a  pivot,  and  permit  the 
lower  body  to  follow  around.  The 
knees  should  be  slightly  bent.  When 
completely  turned  around,  gently  lower 
yourself  into  the  chair,  the  chief  weight 
being  on  the  right  foot. 

As  you  sit,  bend  the  body  slightly  for- 
ward, keeping  one  toe  advanced.     Ad- 


just yourself  immediately  to  a  comfort- 
able position,  so  that  you  will  not  have 
to  be  fidgeting  around  for  several  min- 
utes after  you  have  first  sunk  into  the 
chair. 

When  completely  seated,  the  body 
should  form  a  right  triangle.  Do  not 
lean  against  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
do  not  lean  forward  with  your  elbows  on 
your  knees. 

In  your  attempts  to  seem  at  ease  do 
not  lounge  back  in  your  chair,  so  that 
you  are  practically  sitting  on  your 
shoulder  blades.  The  spine  must  be 
kept  straight. 

And,  of  course,  you  must  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  cross  your  legs. 

If  you  are  short  and  plump,  you  will 
need  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  to 
look  graceful.  It  is  better  in  such  a  case 
to  keep  one  leg  fairly  straight,  while  the 
other  knee  is  bent  slightly  and  the  foot 
is  drawn  somewhat  under  the  chair. 
Turn  somewhat  in  the  chair. 

Talking  to  some  one  behind  you  pro- 
duces discomfort  and  probably  lack  of 
grace.  Either  make  the  person  behind 
you  come  around  to  the  front  or  else 
turn  your  chair  around.  Of  course,  some- 
times you  can  do  neither,  as  in  a  theatre 
chair.  If  you  will  talk  in  such  cases,  it 
is  best  to  put  the  end  of  your  elbow  on 
the  back  of  your  own  chair  and  lean 
away  from  it. 

When  arising  from  a  chair,  first  lean 
forward,  exactly  reversing  the  sitting- 
down  motion. 


SAVES  HOSIERY 

NEVER  SLIPS,  TEARS,  NOR  UNFASTENS 

The 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 


HOSE  { 


BUTTON 


Sample  pair, 
by  mail,  25c, 
If  vour  dealer  does  not  sell  you  this 
Supporter,  he  does  not  sell  the  Best 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MaVers,  Boston,  Mass 


SUPPORTER 


Every  Clasp  has  the 
name  Stamped  on 
the  Hetal  Loop^= 
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T5he   Ground    Swell    of    Public    Opinion 
is    in    favor    of    RATIONAL    DESSERTS 

CHALMERS' 

GRANULATED      OR      SHREDDED 

GELATINE 

Makes  Dessert  Dainties  that  appeal  to  your  reason  and 
please  your  palate*  Good  judgment  and  good  cooking 
compounded  with  Chalmers"  Pure  Gelatine  make  a 
host  of  Delicious  Desserts*  They  make 
you  "want  more/'    jfi    &    J>    J> 


ALL        GROCERS 


For  Free  Sample  (makes  four  portions — enough 
for  two  persons)  and  book  of  recipes,  "  Gelatine 
Dainties,"  address 


James    Chalmers'  Son,   Williamsville,    N.  Y. 


FOOD  MADE  WITH 

Mrs.  LINCOLN  S 

BAKING    POWDER 

Is  finer  grained,  sweeter,  more 
healthful,  and  keeps  moist 
longer  than  that  raised  by  the 
more  rapid  action  of  powders 
containing  other  acids. 


Grocers 


It 


eosTON,  mass. 

AFTER  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,! 

AM  CONVINCED  THATA  PURE  CREAM  OF  t 

TAflTAR   BAKING  POWDER  IS  THE  BEST; 

QUICK    LEAVENING,  AGENT,    AND   IS   Aj 

WHOLESOME  FOOD  ADJUNCT, 

I  GUARANTEE  THAT  THIS  POWDER, 
PREPARED  AFTER   MY  FORMULA,   CON- 
TAINS   ONLY    THE    HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
GRADE  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  AND  BI- 
CARBONATE OF  SODA,  WITH  THE  SMALL- 
EST   PERCENTAGE    OF  CORN    STARCH 
NEOESSARY  FOR  ITS  PERFECT  KEEPINO. 
AS  LONG>S  MY  SIGNATURE.APPEARS 
ON  THESE  LABELS, HOUSEKEEPERS. MAY, 
BE  SURe  THAT  THIS  FORMULA  WILL  BE 
FOLLOWED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
THI8  BAKING  POWDER. 


'.  i>*ioc<rui 


AOTMOR  O^TH^/1 '.BOSTON  cook  book" 
*"»  StO.         OF  MRS    LINOOLN't  BAKING 

»OW0IR  OOlfTANY. 


Office 

ax 

Commerce 
Street 
Boston 
NesM  genuine  without  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln's  signature 


Makes    a    success    of   any   Soup, 
Sauce,  or  Salad  Dressing.  .     .     . 

McILHENNY'S 
TABASCO. 

The  perfection  of  flavor,  the 
epitome  of  strength.  Avoid 
cheap  substitutes,  and  use  only 
the  original  Mcllhenny's,  made 
at  New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 
Booklet  containing  recipes  on 
request. 

E.    McIlh  enny's   Son, 
New     Iberia,     Louisiana. 
f    Boston   Office,   42   Central   Street. 
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The  Milk  Question 
F  Earnest  attention  is  called  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia   Medical   Journal    to     a    new 
method  of    securing    a    supply    of    pure 
and,  therefore,  safe  milk  for   cities  that 
has   been  adopted   in   Copenhagen,  and 
has  received    much  official   approval   in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent.      The    milk   is     collected   at   the 
source  of  supply,  and  pasteurized  before 
shipment.       Immediately     after     it     is 
cooled  nearly  to  the  freezing-point.     By 
this    method  the   milk  remains   entirely 
fresh,   has   the  taste  of  fresh   milk,  and 
the  cream  rises  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  with  ordinary  milk.     The  milk  which 
is  thus  prepared  is  put  in  cans  sterilized 
by  steam,  and  is  kept  in  a   cooler  until 
ready  for  shipment.     In  summer  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  frozen  milk  is  added,  the 
amount  of  this  milk-ice  depending  upon 
the  distance  which  it  is  to  be  transported 
and  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment.    This  keeps  the  milk  cool  until 
it  reaches  its   destination.     It  is  stated 
that   this    method   is    applicable   in    all 
towns  which  serve  as  milk  supplies  of 
large    cities,    when  the    daily   shipment 
amounts   to   seven  thousand  litres,  and 
the  cost  is  only  an  eighth  of  a  cent  per 
litre.     This  system,  it  will  be  observed, 
avoids  any  use  of  the  preservative  drugs 
which,  there  is  only  too  much  reason  for 
believing,  are   extensively   employed   in 
this   country.      These    drugs    keep   the 
milk  from  souring;    but  to    an    exactly 
equal  degree   they  render  it  difficult  of 
digestion,  changing  what  ought  to  be  a 
food   into   an  inert  and  worthless  liquid 
at   best,  and    into    an   active   poison   at 
worst.       "  At    present,"    continued   the 
Medical  Journal,    "it    is    impossible    to 
obtain  milk  suitable  for  the  use  of  sick 
people,   and    particularly  sick    children, 
without  great  trouble  and  expense  ;   and 
it  has  been   repeatedly  shown  that  epi- 
demics   of    various    diseases    frequently 
arise    from   an     improper    milk    supply. 
We  hope  that  this  method  will  come  to 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  san- 
itary   improvement    of    our    cities    and 
towns." 
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Bake  best,  with  the  least  trouble,  in  quickest 
time,  consume  the  least  coal  and  wear  the 
longest.  That's  why  the  sales  are  still  forging 
ahead  and  why  all  the 

Best  CooKs 
Prefer  the  Mag'ee. 

If  your  dealer  values  your  trade  he'll  give 

you  the  best  Range  —  he'll  give  you  a  Magee. 

Finely  illustrated  circular  gives 

you  a  clever  clew.     It's  free. 

Magee  Furnace  Co.,  Makers  of  Magee  Heaters 

and  Ranges,  32-38  Union  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     - 


ILL  FORGING  AHEAP? 

The  sales  of  Magee  Ranges  are  still  forging 
ahead.  Where  one  Magee  Range  was  sold  a 
few  years  ago,  a  dozen  are  sold  today.  '  Fifty 
years  ago  the  Magee  Ranges  were  leaders. 
Today  they  are  accorded  the  highest  distinction 
ever  given  any  Range —  the  preference  of  the 
majority.     The  reason  is  plain  as  ABC  : — 

MAGEE 


CHAMPION 

iStove  Clay 

is  for  mending  cracks  and  holes  in  the  fire-box 
lining  of  your  stove.  It  is  a  combination  of 
powdered  fire- 
clays and  plum- 
bago. Mix  with 
water  and  use 
like  mortar  or 
cement. 

Any    one    can 

use  it.     Keep 
a  box  on  hand, 
it's  cheap.  Buy 
it    of    stove- 
dealers,   and       p 
at   hardware 
and    general 
stores.  Write 
usif  youcan't 
get  it. 


Don't 

neg- 

lect  the  stove 

lining  : 

the 

life     of 

the 

stove 

de- 

pends 

upon 

it. 

BRIDGEPORT  CRUCIBLE   CO., 
j&  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  & 


IT  GETS  INSIDE 


Every  housekeeper  has  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  cleaning  the  inside  of  the  cut  glass  water 
bottle  or  jar.  Remember  the  inside  is  the  most 
important,  for  it  is  the  inside  surface  that  comes 
in  contact  with  what  you  eat  or  drink. 

5"/>e  UNIVERSAL 
BOTTLE  CLEANER 


exactly  fills  the  demand.    It 

is  just  what  yon  want.      It' 

like  an  artificial  finger,  that 

reaches  the  remotest  corner 

and  polishes  the  cut  glass  till 

it  sparkles.     The  cut  shows 

how.  IT  GETS  INSIDE.  Four 

notches     permit 

of  four  different 

positions  for  the 

swab. 


For 

cleaning  and  pol 
ishing  oil  cruets, 
vases,   water  bot- 
tles, jars,rose  jars, 
pitchers,  nurs- 
ing bottles,— in 
fact,   all    odd- 
shaped  orsmall- 
necked  vessels. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  25  cents.    Money  back  if 
wanted. 

Canvassers  wanted  in  every 
city  and  town.     Address 

IDEAL    SPECIALTY  CO.,  22   Berkeley  Street, 
Reading,  Mass. 
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Six 
Million 
Quarts 


OF 


Delicious 
Desserts 


AND 


Ice-cream 

were  made  in  the 
past  year  with 

Junket 
Tablets 


If  you  wish  to  make  the  most  De- 
licious Dessert  and  Ice-cream  that 
mortal  ever  tasted,  order  a  package 
of  ten  Junket  Tablets  from  your 
dealer,  or  we  mail  them,  postpaid, 
for  ten  cents. 


Chr,    Hansen's    Laboratory, 

Box  J2J2  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


An  Oyster  Dinner 
An  oyster  dinner  which  was  given  by 
a  fair  hostess  introduced  some  novel 
ideas.  The  table  decoration  was  a 
smooth  sea  of  mirrored  glass  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  and  around  it  were  shells,  filled  with 
the  starlike  blossoms  of  white  jessa- 
mine, while  seaweed  trailed  around  and 
concealed  the  edge  of  the  mirror.  Of 
course  there  were  blue  points  on  the 
half-shell,  oyster  cocktails,  etc. ;  but  the 
piece  de  resistance  was  turbot  steak, 
which,  being  far  from  trie  seaboard,  was 
really  manufactured  from  the  white  meat 
of  turkey,  flaked  up  and  moulded  into 
shape  with  gelatine,  and  served  with  a 
horseradish  sauce. 

The  salad,  served  on  individual  plates, 
was  a  green  aspic  jelly ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  each  trembling  tomb  were  im- 
bedded three  fat  bivalves.  The  brown 
bread  slices  served  with  this  were  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  fish,  with  a  dainty  spray  of 
pink-and-purple,  pressed  seaweed  laid 
on  each  plate. 

The  ice-cream  was  moulded  in  shell 
forms,  and  the  cakes  served  with  it  were 
baked  in  shell-shaped  patty-tins. 


How  not  to  be  Nervous 
H.  T.  Patrick  says,  if  you  wish  never 
to  be  nervous,  live  with  reason,  have  a 
purpose  in  life,  and  work  for  it;  play 
joyously,  strive  not  for  the  unattainable, 
never  regret  the  unalterable,  be  not  an- 
noyed by  trifles,  aim  to  attain  neither 
great  knowledge  nor  great  riches,  but 
unlimited  common  sense ;  be  not  self- 
centred,  but  love  the  good  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  The  time  to  start 
such  an  ideal  life  is  in  early  childhood. 
Two  capital  errors  in  the  training  of 
children  are  deplored  by  the  author: 
(i)  leading  children  into  pleasures  and 
duties  beyond  their  years,  and  (2)  mag- 
nifying their  importance  in  the  family 
and  in  society.  It  is  quite  as  dangerous 
to  give  to  children  the  pleasures  of 
adults  as  to  require  of  them  the  labors 
of  the  mature. 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 
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Save  coal 
and  money 
by  using 


(rawfbrd 
^(ooking-R^nges 


THE  OVEN  IS  THE  BEST  :  asbestos  lined,  and  with 
improved  heat-saving  Cup-joint  Flues,  which  utilize  all 
the  heat  and  consequently  save  fuel. 

THE  SINGLE  DAMPER  (patented),  the  Improved 
Grates,  and  the  perfected  Fire-box  insure  perfect  combus- 
tion. 

THE  NICKEL  EDGE-RAILS. are  removable  :  they  sim- 
ply lift  off  when  it  is  desired  to  polish  the  stove  or  clean 
the  nickel. 

CRAWFORDS  HAVE  MORE  IMPROVEMENTS  than 
all  other  ranges  combined.  The  Single  Damper  is  alone 
worth  the  cost  of  the  range. 

If  there  is  no  Crawford  agent  in  your  town,  we  would  like 
to  send  you  a  Crawford  Range  on  thirty  days'  trial. 


WALKER  <&,  PRATT  MFG.  CO. 

31-35     Union     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


These  trade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package, 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 


GLUTE 

SPECIAL 
K.  C.WHOL 

Unlike   all 

For  b 
Farwdl  &  Rhine* 


FLOUR. 
AT  FLOUR. 

Ask   Grocers, 
write 
own,N.Y.,U.S.A. 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes  jo  pounds 
of  best  bread  in  three  minutes.  Sold 
subject  to  trial  and  approval.    Send 
for  Booklet.     Agents  wanted. 
Scientific   Bread   Machine  Co. 

(Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.) 
52d  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia 


We  will  RENEW  one  year  the  subscription  of  any  PRESENT    SUB- 
SCRIBER who  sends  us  TWO   NEW  yearly  subscriptions  at  #1.00  each. 

The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine,  Boston,  Mass. 


Grist  Mill 

Wheat  Coffee 

Healthful 
sj&rink 

'fASK  YOUR  OROGER-HE  SELLS  IT. 
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PRODUCES 
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g     SPEEDY  INDIGESTION.     • 
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© 

© 

© 
© 


With  imperfect  mastication  the  stomach  l£f 

becomes  clogged,  and  the  result  is  some  ^& 

form  of  A* 

INDIGESTION.  g 

To  remove  the  waste  matter  is  the  first  H* 

requirement.  $gr 

e 


© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 


MURRAY'S 

CHARCOAL  TABLETS  8 


absorb  the  noxious  gases  of  the  stomach, 
neutralize  the  unhealthy  secretions,  and 
carry  off  the  debris  by  stimulating  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juices. 

"It's  Nature's  Way". 


ALL    DRUGGISTS    AND 


® 

© 


A      T     TtTTTXr  A~\T    2  BARCLAY  ST.,     >i* 
A.  J.  D1XMAJX,  NEW  VORKi  NV|    g. 

(f»i?*i?»fl»  SS9S  SS*  X*  »f»  A*  »*4  >**»**  >**'»J 
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LAREWOOD 


"Among   the    Pines    of    New    Jersey" 

9Q    Minutes 

FRon 
NEW  YORK 

Reached 
by  the 

New     Jersey     Central 

Fashionable    Hotels 
Perfect  Cuisine 
Popular  Pastimes 

Descriptive  book  upon  application  to  C.  M. 
BURT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 


Marriage  and  Cookery 

["  A  lawyer  named  Francis  Botta  has  just 
died  in  Grosswardein,  Hungary,  leaving  his  en- 
tire  fortune  of  ^"10,000  for  the  foundation  of  a 
school  for  cookery  which  shall  bear  his  name. 
In  his  will  he  says  that  bad  cooking  has  been 
the  means  of  much  conjugal  unhappiness,  and 
the  object  of  his  legacy  is  to  help  to  remove  this 
evil." — Daily  Ma//.] 

In  Britain,  as  in  other  lands, 

We  hear  of  men  and  women  suing 

To  be  releasedjrom  wedlock's  bands, 
Repenting  of  a  hasty  wooing  : 

These  tragedies  might  not  have  been 

If  girls  were  taught  /a  haute  cuisine. 

A  wife  who  understands  her  part, 

And  fashions  light  and  toothsome  dishes, 

Would  conquer  any  husband's  heart, 
And  bend  him  to  her  lightest  wishes : 

So  brides  can  scarcely  overrate 

A  cookery  certificate. 

A  varied  daily  bill  of  fare 

Acts  as  a  potent  antiseptic, 
And  heals  the  temper  of  the  bear 

Who  rages  when  he  feels  dyspeptic ; 
But  wedded  bliss  soon  comes  to  grief 
When  mutton  alternates  with  beef. 

Hence  this  intelligence  should  move 

Lone  spinsters  from  their  vain  repining; 

Not  all  the  means  that  make  for  Love 
Can  match  the  dearer  art  of  dining ; 

Nor  groundless  is  the  wide  repute 

Of  that  old  maxim,  "Feed  the  brute! " 

Pitnch. 


Novel  Mucilage  Bottle 
Any  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  use 
the  ordinary  mucilage  bottle  and  brush 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  an  im- 
provement upon  the  old  style  has  been 
put  upon  the  market  recently,  says  the 
Pittsburg  Press.  A  spring  in  the  brass 
top  of  a  handsome  Bohemian  glass  bottle 
can  be  pressed,  to  clean  the  brush  effec- 
tively as  it  is  being  drawn  out  and  the 
quantity  can  be  regulated  also,  so  that 
the  old-time  untidiness  is  done  away 
with. 

"  Don't  stand  on  ceremony,  come  in," 
said  a  lady  to  an  old  farmer  who  had 
called  to  see  her  husband.  "  My  gra- 
cious !  Excuse  me,  marm."  exclaimed  the 
other,  jumping  hastily  abide.  '•  1  thought 
I  was  only  standing  on  the  door-mat." 
Youth. 
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ANDE95QN,   INO 


Sawyer's 


Sold  in 
Sprinkling 
Top  Bottles. 


CRYSTAL 
rS  L^  U  Ej 

Km 

Gives  a 
beautiful  tint 
to  linens, 
laces,  and  re- 
stores the 
color  to  goods 
that  arc  worn 
and  faded. 


Be  sure 
that  you 
get 

SAWYERS 

PEOPLE'S  CHOICE. 


Hash  Enough  for 

10  Persons 

chopped  in 

3  Minutes 

by 


OOD 
lOPPER 


Think  of  trie  time  saved 
in  the  morning !  And 
it  chops  everything 
else,  also. 

SAVES  TIME, 
LABOR,  MONEY 

At  Best 

Hardware 
Stores 

UNIVERSAL 

COOK  BOOK 

FREE 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


Ancient 
Kitchen  Tools 

are  all  right  for  a  museum.  They 
have  no  place  in  the  modern  kitchen. 
It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
harvest  with  a  hand  plow  as  good 
cooking  from  poor  kitchen  tools. 
We  have  a  full  supply  of 

Up=to=Date 
Kitchen  Appliances. 

They  save  Time,  Money,  Labor,  each 
one  saving  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
Utensil.  Call  and  look  over  our 
Stock.  Inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 
Address 

LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

130-132  West  42nd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 
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THE    OLD    RELIABLE 

DIXON'S 


Carburet  of 
Iron" 


Stove  Polish. 

Never  turns  Ri»  ob  Rusts  your  Stovis. 
Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  -  -  Jkrsky  City,  N.J 


Put  up  in  four  differ- 
ent size  jars : 

Club  size. 
No.  i  size. 
No.  2  size. 
No.  3  size. 


» 

! 

I 
MacLaren's  Imperial  j 


And 


m  n  a 

MacLaren's  Roquefort  I 

CHEESE    jflBHK^  I 

Nothing     better      Qjsjmi.il  ,jnj  j.."1     \  \ 


Put  up  in  two 
sizes : 

Small  size  jar. 
•  Large  size  jar. 
m+m  —  sn  —  m*mm 


^iicro 


^** 


Dietetics 
The  science  of  dietetics  is  undoubtedly 
invading  the  streets,  which  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  We  have  all  noticed  the 
neat  little  ice-cream  barrows  in  London 
streets,  with  their  neatly  dressed  attend- 
ants and  the  significantly  written  war- 
ranty of  purity  and  cleanliness.  But  I 
was  much  amused  the  other  day  by  an 
enterprising  costermonger  in  Holborn, 
who  was  selling  some  very  fine  Ber- 
muda onions.  His  barrow  was  adorned 
with  a  large  placard  bearing  the  legend, 
"  Consumption,  asthma,  bronchitis,  and 
colds  speedily  cured  by  these  onions  !  " 
Now  there  is  a  substantial  subtraction 
of  truth  in  this  statement ;  for  many  con- 
sumptive patients  manifest  a  strong  in- 
clination for  onions,  and,  apparently,  are 
all  the  better  for  partaking  of  them, 
while  they  unquestionably  soothe  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  passages  of 
the  throat  and  nose.  Even  though  the 
coster's  claims  were  exaggerated,  it  is  a 
good  sign  to  see  dietetics  attracting  at- 
tention in  the  street.  To-day  it  is  the 
humble  but  interesting  onion  ;  to-morrow 
it  may  be  the  more  important  facts  which 
will  occupy  the  thoughts  of  "  the  men  in 
the  streets." —  Food  and  Cookery. 

The  civilizing  influence  of  America 
upon  Cuba  is  being  shown  in  many 
ways,  but  in  none  more  striking  than  in 
the  railway  development  of  the  "  pearl 
of  the  Antilles."  On  December  8  the 
first  train  left  Santiago  for  Havana  over 
the  new  railroad,  connecting  those  two 
points,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pas- 
sengers and  an  enthusiastic  crowd  at 
the  station  to  cheer  them  on  their  way. 
In  fact,  all  along  the  way  the  train  was 
greeted  with  evidences  of  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  what  such  an  innovation 
meant  to  the  island  and  its  people. — 
From  "  In  the  Trail  of  the  Traveller"  in 
Four-Track  News  for  fanuary. 


"  A  bottle  of  Tournade's  Kitchen  Bou- 
quet, kept  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  will  be 
found  almost  indispensable  for  instantly 
imparting  a  brilliant  color  and  delightful 
flavor  to  Soups,  Sauces,  Stews,  etc." 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Bostoh  Cooking  School  M^g-axotb. 
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TRADE 


R'WALLACETf 


ftfe* 


Smart  Dinner  Table 

always  — if  it  is  set  with  the  unusually 

beautiful  patterns  of 

"1835R.WALLACE" 

Silver-plated  Ware.  Every  piece  is  modelled  after 
solid  silver  patterns,  and  has  all  its  wear  at  half  the 
cost. 

This  illustration  is  reduced  from  a  page  of  our  de- 
lightful l>ook  by  Mrs.  Rorer, "  How  to  Set  the  Table," 
which  shows  exactly  the  correct  adornment  of  the 
table  for  every  occasion.  Sent,  prepaid,  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  lOc.  postage.  Address  Dept.  "W  , 
R.  WALLACE  &  SONS  MFG.  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
"  The  "  R.  IV.  &*  S."  stamp  on  sterling  silver  is  a 
guarantee  of  excellence. 


*GL 


EVERY  DEATH  FROM 


-\ 


Typhoid  Fever 

is  a  contribution  of  either  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness, to  the  grave.  You  can't  get  typhoid 
fever  unless  you  drink  it.  It  is  a  water-borne 
disease,  and  can  be  absolutely  prevented  if  you 
will  use  nothing  but  pure  distilled  water  from  a 

RALSTON  process 
WATER   STILL 

Not  only  is  pure  water  a 
protection  against  germs  and 
germ  diseases,  but  it  is  a  sol- 
vent of  the  chemical  depos- 
its in  the  bodily  tissues  that  cause  gout  and 
rheumatism.  It  cleanses  and  soothes  the  stom- 
ach, relieves  dyspepsia,  bladder  and  kidney 
troubles.  It  is  nature's  own  medicine  —  the 
world's  greatest  cleanser. 

Write  to-day  for  our  FREE  booklet  entitled  "  Plain 
Facts  about  the  Water  Question."  It  is  an  eye-opener 
and  should  be  read  by  every  health-seeker.    Address, 

The  American  Water  Still  Co.,  Dept.  F,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  A.  R.  Bailey  Mfg.  Co. 

Representatives  wanted  everywhere ;  send  for  terms. 


#|Qrape  Juice 


n  M 


fs  the  embodiment  of  purity,  de- 
iiciousness  and  healthfulness. 

It  is  the  simple,  unfermented 
juice  of   choicest   Concord  Grapes. 

It  is  without  antiseptic.  Fer- 
mentation is  prevented  by  a 
process  of  pasteurizing  by  heat. 

The  sick  need  Welch's  Grape 
Juice.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
easily  digested  —  three  essentials. 
It  creates  an  immediate  vigor 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction. 

Those  who  are  well  drink  it 
because  it  keeps  health.  Summer 
or  "Winter  it  is  a  fruity  beverage 
which  all  appreciate. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  errocers.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  us  $3.00  for  1  dozen  pints 
by  prepnid  express  anywhere 
east  of  Omaha.  Booklet  free. 
Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO.,  Westfield,  N.  Y.    C 


HANDY  FRENCH 
FRY    SLICER 


The  only 

\rw\ 

Rapidly 

Low 

iJK4 

Does 

Priced 

(k£a 

the 

One 

fSplw 

WorR 

ever 

mm 

of  an 

manufact- 
ured 

expensive 
machine 

French  Fry  Potatoes  arc  seldom  seen  on  the 
family  table  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
properly  slicing  them,  and  this  utensil  is  de- 
signed to  remove  that  difficulty.  Its  product, 
being  of  perfectly  uniform  size,  cooks  evenly, 
and  is  very  attractive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  send  us  his 
name  or  30  cents  for  one,  postpaid. 


HANDY    THINGS    COMPANY 

sa  to3aRowe  Street,  LUDINGTON,  MICH. 
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BUTCHER'S 

Boston  Polish 

Js  the  best  finish  made  for 
FLOORS,  Interior  Wood- 
worh,  and  Furniture. 

Not  brittle.  Will  neither 
scratch  nor  deface  like  shel- 
lac or  varnish.  Is  not  soft  and 
sticky  like  beeswax.  Per- 
fectly transparent,  preserv- 
ing the  natural  color  and 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Without 
doubt  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 

For  sale  by  dealers  in  Painters'  Supplies. 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  telling  of  the  many 

advantages  of  BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

The  Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OBEX, 


Has  many  points  of  advantage, 
but  in  one  particular  excels  all 
other, —  that  is,  in  quality. 

No  cheap  goods  ever 
bear  our  name. 

Better  good  quality  at  an 
honest  price  than  poor 
goods  as   a  gift. 

Packet  catalog  free. 
GOODELL  CO.,  -  Antrim,  N.H. 


OUR  CATALOGUE 

SUGGESTS  very  many  things  nec- 
jc^^         cessary     for    Up-tO- 
J<C^~^FX     date  Cooking. 

CS*" C^    It    is    profusely    illustrated, 

>^  ^y        and  is  the  largest  and  most 

expensive     issued     by     any 
house-furnishing  store  in  the  country. 

F.   A.    WALKER    &    CO., 
House  Furnishers, 

83  and  85   Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 
Catalogue  by  mail,  10c. 


Goodness  Denned 

In  a  sermon  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege said  that  goodness  was  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  and  that  ethically  no  act  was 
bad  or  good  of  itself,  but  according  to 
the  purpose  of  the  action. 

He  took  for  example  two  women. 
One  of  them  is  devoted  to  her  home  and 
family,  and  finds  pleasure  in  the  duties 
of  domestic  life.  She  is  a  loving  wife 
and  mother.  If  this  woman  finds  recrea- 
tion and  intellectual  enjoyment  by  becom- 
ing a  member  of  some  woman's  club, 
that,  he  maintains,  is  right.  She  is 
goodness.  Take  the  woman  who  finds 
no  enjoyment  at  home,  and  who  frets 
at  light  household  tasks.  Let  this 
woman,  who  cannot  find  enjoyment 
with  her  family,  join  a  woman's  club, 
and  she  will  go  into  it  with  the  force  of 
a  steam-engine  and  the  power  of  a  dy- 
namo. "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  not  good- 
ness ;  for  this  woman  is  playing  the  part 
of  a  devil." 


If  your  stomach  is  not  quite  right, 
take  a  Charcoal  Tablet.  Murray's  is  the 
kind.  The  druggist  knows ;  ask  him  ; 
the  kind  that  cures.  All  druggists  and 
A.  J.  Ditman,  2  Barclay  Street,  New 
York. 


The  attention  of  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine is  called  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  Ideal  Specialty  Co.  on  page  xxi. 
This  firm  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a 
device  that  will  revolutionize  some  of 
the  methods  employed  in  housework. 
The  Universal  Bottle  Cleaner  is  worth 
many  times  its  price  for  cleaning  lamp 
chimneys  alone. 


Spring  Cake 
One  cup  of  white  sugar,  two  of  sifted 
flour,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  Congress 
Yeast  Powder,  half  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
and  three  eggs.  Flavor  with  lemon,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


When  yon  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 
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CHECKERBOARD   PACKAGES 


Old  John  Graham  said, 

in  his  "  Letters  from  a  Self- 
made  Merchant  to  his  Son  " : 

"  It's  the  quality  of  the 
goods  inside  the  pack- 
age which  tells,  when 
they  once  get  into  the 
Kitchen  and  up  to  the 

COOK," and  it  is 

the  quality  of  the  foods  inside  the 
"checkerboard"  packages  which  sold 
Ten  Million  Packages  in  the  past  ten 
months.     Test  them  for  yourself. 
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PUR  I  N  AK     FOODS 


Purina  Flour. 

Makes  Entire  Wheat 
Bread,  Muffins,  Biscuits, 
and  Rolls,  which  are  more 
healthful  and  taste  much 
better  than   white   flour. 


KornKins. 

Nothing  to  equal  the 
fine  Com  Bread,  Virginia 
Batter  Bread,  Corn 
Cakes,  etc.,  made  from. 
Komkins.     Try  a  sack. 


APPRECIATED    IN  A  MILLION  HOMES 


When  you  writ*  »dY«rti*«rs,  plea»«  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Maqazdte. 
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A  View  in  Monterey 


Housekeeping  in  Mexico 

By  Luisa  A.  Guernsey 


MEXICAN  housekeeping  is 
conducted  on  very  different 
lines  from  those  that  prevail 
in  the  United  States ;  and  Americans 
coming  here  to  live  are  dismayed  at  the 
primitive  order  of  things,  and  endeavor 
to  introduce  modern  conveniences,  which 
only  serve  to  complicate  matters,  for 
the  Mexican  servant  is  a  slave  to 
routine.  Still  there  is  method  in  their 
madness,  as  those  who  live  here  long 
come  to  know. 

In  the  first  place,  more  servants  are 
needed  here  than  in  the  North.  A  mar- 
ried  couple   in   moderate   circumstances 


require  at  least  three, —  a  cook,  chamber- 
maid, and  mozo,  or  house-boy,  washing 
being  done  outside  the  house. 

Fortunately,  wages  are  low,  the 
average  being  from  six  to  twelve  dollars 
per  month  for  a  cook,  from  four  to 
eight  for  a  chambermaid,  and  eight  to 
twelve  for  the  mozo.  In  the  country 
towns  and  cities  of  the  interior  wages 
are  lower  still.  Outside  of  the  salary  a 
sum  of  nine  or  ten  cents  a  day  is  given 
each  servant,  called  radon,  or  ration. 
This  is  not  to  live  on.  as  erroneously 
supposed  by  many,  but  to  purchase 
coffee,  sugar,  bread,  tortillas,  and  pulque, 
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the  national  beverage,  all  other  food 
being  provided  by  the  house. 

The  usual  way  to  get  servants  is  to 
ask  friends,  or  otherwise  "  let  the  voice 
go  round,"  and  soon  a  procession  of 
applicants  appear.  You  look  them  over, 
ask  for  their  letters  of  recommendation, 
state  duties  and  salary,  and,  if  mutually 
satisfied,  the  credentials  are  verified  and 
the  servant  enters  on  his  or  her  duties 
for  a  trial  week. 

In  the  cities,  and  especially  in  the 
capital,  the  complaint  is  often  heard 
that  the  old-fashioned,  faithful,  honest, 
devoted  criado,  or  servant,  is  fast  becom- 
ing extinct.  Fault  is  laid  at  the  door 
of  public  schools  and  foreigners.  The 
former,  it  is  said,  give  a  smattering  of 
knowledge,  just  sufficient  to  make  the 
people  discontented  ;  and  the  latter  pay 
higher  wages  than  the  average  Mexican, 
and  put  up  with  many  things  a  native 
would  not  tolerate.     Formerly,  they  say, 


On  engaging  new  servants,  it  is  well 
to  specify  each  and  every  task  they  are 
expected  to  fulfil.  This  obviates  the 
frequent  wail  of  "  Esa  no  es  mi  obli- 
gation," or  "  That  is  not  my  duty,"  the 
usual  answer  when  ordered  to  do  any- 
thing out  of  the  common  run.  A  good 
way  to  overcome  this  is  to  tell  the  new 
servant,  "  You  are  here  to  do  everything 
I  order  you  to  do." 

No  servant  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
perform  any  task  that  he  or  she  con- 
siders another's  part  to  do.  The  cook 
will  not  bring  a  dish  to  the  table, 
neither  will  the  chambermaid  peel  a 
potato,  and  so  on  from  housekeeper 
to  kitchen  maid.  Yet  every  one,  no 
matter  how  humble,  keeps  a  servant. 
Even  the  policeman's  wife  has  a  small 
girl  to  run  errands  and  carry  the  baby. 

In  large  and  well-to-do  families,  where 
many  servants  are  employed,  the  sub- 
division    of    work     is     a     complicated 


A  Mexican  Kitchen 


a  servant  coming  to  a  new  place  would 
ask,  What  are  my  duties  ?  While  now 
their  first  question  is,  How  much  do 
you  pay  ? 


problem.  The  cook's  duties  are  to 
market,  prepare  the  meals,  excepting 
breakfast  and  the  merienda,  or  after- 
noon chocolate  or  tea.     That,  strange  to 
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relate,  belongs  to  the  chambermaid's  dish  towels,  dusters,  and  sometimes  stock- 
province.  The  cook  also  takes  care  of  ings  and  handkerchiefs  are  washed  daily. 
the  kitchen  and  cooking  utensils.  The  mozo  has  entire  charge  of  the  dining- 


Our  Washing  Day 


The  chambermaid  lights  the  fire  in 
the  kitchen,  and  gets  breakfast  for  each 
member  of  the  family  as  they  call  for 
it.  Fortunately,  coffee  or  chocolate, 
this  made  fresh  by  the  cup,  with  sweet 
bread  from  the  bakers,  is  the  usual 
breakfast.     Rooms  are  swept  and  dusted. 


room,  corridors,  lamps,  and  plants.     He 
also  runs  on  errands. 

The  portero,  doorkeeper,  is  as  one 
apart,  living  with  his  family  in  a  room 
near  the  door.  His  duties  comprise 
sweeping  the  court  and  stairs,  watering 
the  street  in  front  of  the  house,  not  an 


Marketing  Ollas 
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At  the  Well 

inch  more,  pumping  the  water  and 
watching  the  door.  The  porter's  wages 
range  from  nothing,  but  the  room  in 
which  he  lives,  to  twenty  to  forty  dol- 
lars a  month ;  and  in  the  large  city 
houses,  where  there  is  more  than  one 
apartment,  he  is  paid  by  the  landlord. 

Mexican  women  are  good  house- 
keepers, being  taught  from  childhood 
to  supervise  and  direct  work.  Llevar 
el  gasto  —  literally  translated,  "  to  carry 
the  expenditure,"  to  take  charge  of  house- 
hold affairs  and  expenditures  —  is  a 
matter  by  itself,  and  a  responsible  and 
arduous  task,  where  the  family  is  large, 
as  is  the  rule  oftener  than  the  exception 
in  Mexico.  The  reins  of  household 
affairs  are  early  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mexican  girl,  and  under  her  mother's 
guidance  she  learns  to  direct  these  in  an 
orderly  way.     Where    there  are  several 


girls  in  one  family,  each  in  turn  has 
charge  of  the  gasto  for  periods  of  a 
fortnight  or  a  month. 

The  Indian  servants  are,  as  a  rule, 
good-natured,  respectful  and  willing, 
but  lazy,  irresponsible  and  incompetent. 
It  is  easy  to  secure  servants  who  are 
honest ;  i.e.,  all  except  cooks,  for  it  is 
an  established  custom  for  these  to  charge 
a  commission  on  each  and  every  article 
they  buy.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  endeavor  to  keep  this  down  to  a 
minimum. 

Dinner  is  ordered  the  night  before, 
the  late  supper  being  a  counterpart  of 
the  dinner.  A  fixed  sum  of  money  is 
given  to  the  cook,  who  sallies  forth  in 
the  morning,  market-basket  on  her  arm, 
bent  on  both  business  and  pleasure. 
Business,  for,  if  her  mistress  is  not  too 
sharp,  she  will  make  a  neat  little  sum  off 
the  day's  marketing;  pleasure,  because 
she  meets  her  friends,  the  butcher,  the 
rosy-cheeked  Austrian  grocery  clerk,  the 
different  venders  in  the  market,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  her  fellow-cooks. 
With  all  she  jokes  and  gossips,  imbibes 
both  solid  and  liquid  refreshments,  and 
sometimes  quarrels.  The  market  is 
where  the  cook  really  earns  her  com- 
mission. Here,  behind  the  mounds  of 
vegetables  and  fruit,  sit  the  venders, 
mostly  women,  picturesque  figures,  with 
their  shapely  brown  throats  covered  with 
strings  of  beads  and  coral,  great  silver 
hoops  in  their  ears,  a  white  cotton 
chemise  and  calico  skirt  being  a  light 
and  appropriate  costume. 

"  Venga,  marchantita !  "  they  call  to 
the  passers-by.  ("  Come,  little  buyer," 
to  see  my  lovely  fresh  cabbages  !)  The 
would-be  purchaser  stops,  examines  the 
offered  vegetable,  and  asks  the  price. 
This  is  exorbitant ;  and,  with  a  sniff  of 
scorn,  she  turns  away.  "  Ofrezca  usted, 
ofrezca  !  "  ("  Offer,  offer  !  "  )  At  this  she 
returns  and  offers  a  price,  at  which  the 
vender,  in  turn,  becomes  withering,  scorn- 
ful, and  derisive.     Then  commences  the 
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haggling ;  and,  after  much  talk  and  a 
final  "  Ni  listed,  ni  yo  "  ("  Neither  you 
nor  I  "),  the  desired  article  is  handed  over 
for  one-half  its  original  price.  Of  course, 
it  takes  time,  patience,  and  eloquence  to 
accomplish  a  good  bargain. 

The  markets  are  well  supplied,  and 
are  picturesque  and  interesting  to  a  for- 
eigner. Mexican  ladies  do  not  go  to 
market,  as  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
it,  and  it  is  not  the  custom,  except  in  the 
suburbs,  where  there  is  a  set  market  day. 
An  English  lady,  who  had  kept  house  in 
many  capitals  of   the   Old  World,  from 


Brussels  to  Capetown,  said  that  nowhere 
had  she  seen  a  better-supplied  vegetable 
market  than  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Some  of  the  vegetables  are  new  to  an 
American,  as  well  as  are  many  of  the 
luscious  fruits  of  the  tropics.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  chirimoya,  or  custard 
apple,  the  mamey  with  the  coral-red 
pulp,  the  aguacate,  delicious  for  salads, 
the  chico-zapote,  that  resembles  a  round, 
smooth  potato  on  the  outside.  The 
Mexican  bill  of  fare  and  also  Mexican 
cooking  are  both  complicated.  These 
will  be  spoken  of  in  another  article. 


Brussels   Sprouts 

From  "  Country  Life  in  America."1' 


PERSONS  of  moderate  means 
justly  regard  Brussels  sprouts  as 
a  luxury,  because  they  are  sold  at 
thirty- five  cents  per  quart  —  in  berry 
boxes — during  the  season.  And  yet 
they  are  as  easily  raised  as  cabbages, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  as  plentiful.     There  are  compara- 


tively few  who  realize  what  a  delicious 
vegetable  Brussels  sprouts  provides,  at  a 
time,  too,  when  most  of  our  vegetables 
have  disappeared  from  the  garden.  I 
picked  my  last  Brussels  sprouts  in  the 
middle  of  November,  and  could  un- 
doubtedly have  retained  the  vegetable 
until  well  into  the  new  year  if  my  plants 
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had  not  given  out.  Next  season  I  propose 
to  sow  for  succession,  and  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  dining  on  fresh  vegetables 
when  others  are  consuming  the  stale  and 
unpalatable  contents  of  tin  cans. 

Brussels  sprouts  are  of  easy  cultivation 
and  will  thrive  in  any  soil  that  will  grow 
any  other  member  of  the  cabbage  family. 


If  the  soil  is  too  rich,  the  plants  are  liable 
to  produce  rather  loose  sprouts  instead 
of  the  compact  round  buttons  that  are 
wanted.  These  constitute  the  edible 
part  of  the  plant,  and  form  along  the 
stalk,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  ready  to  gather  when  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut. 


Brussels  Sprouts 


The  Vegetable  Garden  for  Pleasure 


By  Mrs.  K.  M.  Lucas 


T;HE  housewife  who  loves  vege- 
tables fresh  from  the  earth  can 
derive  much  pleasure  and  com- 
fort from  a  very  small  vegetable  gar- 
den, even  in  the  very  heart  of  a  city. 
It  is  true  that  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  a  garden,  there  as  elsewhere, 
requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  plants  and  the  best  way  of 
cultivating  them,  but  also  a  taste  for  the 
occupation  and  the  inclination  to  per- 
form, at  the  proper  time,  the  necessary 
labor  to  bring  the  cultivated  plants  to 
perfection.  But  one  can  very  soon  ac- 
quire the  necessary  knowledge  by  prac- 
tice, reading,  or  observation. 

A  small  plot  of  land  20  x  50  feet  will 
yield,  from  the  early  spring  until  the 
ground  freezes  in  the  fall,  a  constant 
succession  and  variety  of  vegetables  for 
the  table  every  day,  with  a  wide  margin 
for  winter's  use. 

The  soil  for  such  a  garden  must  be 
well  enriched  and  deeply  spaded.  This 
done  and  the  soil  well  raked,  a  woman 
of  moderate  strength  can  attend  to  the 
work,  if  she  has  a  small  hand  plough. 

When  the  earth  is  warm  and  the  soil 
friable,  divide  the  space  into  rows  of 
considerable  length.  This  allows  the 
little  cultivator  to  be  guided  by  the 
handles  close  up  to  the  peas  and  other 
vegetables,  the  length  of  the  row.  The 
hand  cultivator  will  thoroughly  uproot 
small  weeds,  leaving  the  surface  even. 

Let  the  rows  be  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  cultivation.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sow  but  one  or  two  small  rows  of  each 
variety,  and  make  successive  sowings, 
thus  insuring  a  continuous  supply. 

A  small  bed  of  asparagus,  once  made, 
will  last  a  lifetime,  and  will  be  a  never- 
ending  source  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
too.     The   asparagus,  cut    in    the    early 


morning,  crisp  and  fresh,  will  be  far 
more  appetizing  than  the  withered 
bunches  usually  sold  at  the  green  gro- 
cers. Each  year  the  bed  will  yield  a 
larger  crop,  and  a  dozen  or  so  roots 
will  supply  an  average-sized  family 
from  May  until  August.  In  late  fall 
give  a  heavy  top  dressing  of  well-de- 
cayed manure.  It  is  well  to  make  this 
bed  along  the  side  of  the  vegetable 
garden,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
ploughing. 

A  long  row  of  onions  will  not  come 
amiss.  Plant  them  early.  While  the 
tops  are  young  and  tender,  they  can  be 
used  in  salads ;  but,  when  too  strong  for 
this  purpose,  substitute  chives.  The 
chives  may  be  set  along  the  borders, 
and  here  also  the  parsley  will  flourish. 
The  curled-leaf  variety  is  the  best,  as 
it  garnishes  a  dish  so  daintily. 

Sow  plenty  of  radish  seeds,  a  row 
each  week,  so  one  can  have  a  successive 
crop ;  and,  between  the  rows  of  radish, 
beets,  carrots,  and  turnip  seeds  can  be 
sown.  The  ox-heart  carrots  come  to 
maturity  early.  It  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  large  egg,  very  sweet, 
and  is  delicious,  whether  served  with  a 
hot  white  sauce,  roasted  in  the  oven 
with  spring  lamb,  or  served  icy  cold  in 
a  salad.  Do  not  have  too  rich  a  soil 
for  carrots  and  turnips,  or  a  great  mass 
of  leaves  and  nothing  more  will  be  the 
result.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  use  plenty 
of  wood  ashes.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
fertilizers. 

As  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  get  it  in  shape  for  the  peas. 
Have  the  ground  heavily  manured,  keep 
the  weeds  down,  and,  if  the  American 
Wonder  seed  is  planted,  in  five  weeks' 
time  the  peas  will  be  ready  to  eat.  If 
the  seed  is  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours 
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before  planting,  it  germinates  very 
quickly.  Half  a  pint,  of  seed  is  suffi- 
cient for  one  sowing,  and  by  sowing  at 
intervals  of  a  few  weeks  a  succession 
can  be  kept  up  till  fall.  Then  one  can 
also  can  a  few  for  winter. 

Lettuce  should  hold  a  prominent  part 
upon  the  table  during  spring  and  sum- 
mer; and,  to  have  it  good  and  crisp, 
high  culture  is  required,  that  is,  plenty 
of  fertilizer,  warm  sun,  and  stirring  of 
the  soil  frequently.  The  seeds  of  let- 
tuce may  be  sown  in  a  box,  and,  when 
four  leaves  have  developed,  transplant 
to  the  well-enriched  soil,  leaving  plenty 
of  space  to  run  the  little  cultivator  be- 
tween each  plant ;  or  sow  the  seeds  in 
the  open,  just  before  a  shower,  if  pos- 
sible, when  they  will  sprout  more 
quickly.  In  spring,  with  warm  showers 
and  mild  sunshine,  it  matters  not  what 
variety  one  plants.  If  crisp  and  sweet,  it 
is  sure  to  be  good ;  but,  when  the  burn- 
ing sun  is  pouring  its  heated  breath 
upon  the  earth,  some  variety  that  will 
resist  its  heat  is  wanted.  What  is  called 
Cos  lettuce  and  the  Hanson  variety 
stand  the  heat  well,  and  are  crisp  and 
juicy  at  this  trying  season. 

Mustard  is  a  toothsome  green  that 
will  care  for  itself,  when  once  planted. 
The  seeds '  can  be  scattered  in  the  early 
spring,  and  will  give  delicious  salad 
plants  before  the  lettuce  has  a  fair  start. 
The  broad-leaved  dandelion,  sown  in 
rich  soil  in  the  spring,  will  yield  year 
after  year  an  abundance  of  early  greens. 
A  small  plot,  of  half  a  dozen  plants, 
devoted  to  these  two  succulents,  will 
produce  an  abundant  harvest  of  crisp 
leaves  that  will  help  to  fill  the  salad 
bowl,  or  they  may  be  served  in  the 
homely  and  savory  "  dish  of  greens." 

Tomato  and  pepper  seeds  should  be 
sown  early  in  boxes*.  When  the  plants 
are  three  inches  tall,  transplant  into  two 
or  three  inch  pots.  For  this  purpose  the 
inexpensive  paper  pots  are  useful.  If 
well   fertilized,  some  will  develop  buds 


before  it  is  time  to  set  them  out. 
Handle  carefully  when  transplanting, 
and  set  in  well-enriched  soil.  As  they 
grow,  train  to  a  stout  stake  driven  se- 
curely in  the  ground,  near  the  root  of 
the  plant,  and  thus  the  little  tomatoes 
hang  down  in  such  a  way  that  sunshine 
and  warm  air  can  play  around  them,  and 
they  will  ripen  at  least  two  weeks  earlier 
than  if  allowed  to  trail  over  the  ground. 
Drench  the  young  plants  liberally  with 
soap  suds  once  a  week,  and,  when  the 
vines  have  reached  a  length  of  two  or 
three  feet,  prune  them  back  an  inch. 
This  should  be  continued  during  the 
entire  season,  as  it  causes  the  strength 
of  the  vine  to  go  to  fruit.  Keep  the  soil 
moist  by  cultivating  with  the  hoe  rather 
than  by  irrigating,  as  the  latter  method 
tends  to  develop  vines  rather  than  fruit. 
Ten  plants  will  furnish  all  the  ripe  and 
green  fruit  required  by  an  ordinary-sized 
family  for  the  table,  as  well  as  for  pick- 
ling and  preserving  purposes. 

Pepper  plants  require  similar  culture, 
and  both  pepper  and  tomato  plants  must 
have  plenty  of  sunshine.  So  select  the 
sunniest  place,  *as  shade-grown  plants 
will  be  failures.  The  large  bell  peppers 
are  particularly  tender  and  appetizing 
when  stuffed  with  force  meats,  and  their 
crisp  freshness  renders  them  a  delightful 
salad  plant. 

Melons  and  cucumbers  must  not  be 
forgotten.  They  are  wholesome  and  de- 
licious during  the  heated  term,  notwith- 
standing the  oft-repeated  warnings  given 
against  cucumbers.  Those  who  are 
injured  by  eating  them  get  the  wilted 
or  antiquated  specimen,  or  else  they  use 
the  vegetables  that  have  been  allowed 
to  ripen  on  the  vine.  A  cucumber, 
whose  seeds  cannot  be  easily  cut  in 
slicing  or  whose  skin  is  hardened,  is 
worthless.  Its  succulency  or  wholesome- 
ness  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Sow  seeds  of  muskmelon  and  cucum- 
bers about  the  middle  of  May  in  a  well- 
drained,  sunny  location,  with  moderately 
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rich  soil.  Spade,  and  make  into  hills 
five  feet  apart.  Put  eight  or  ten  seeds 
in  each  hill,  and  press  them  into  the 
soil  with  the  finger  to  the  depth  of  the 
first  joint.  If  covered  too  much,  the 
seed  will  not  germinate.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  thin  to  three  plants  for 
each  hill.  Keep  well  cultivated  while 
small,  but  after  the  blossoms  appear 
cultivation  should  cease.  Treat  same 
as  tomatoes,  otherwise. 

String  beans  are  easy  to  raise.  About 
the  only  work  they  require  is  their  sow- 
ing. The  wax  bean  is  an  excellent 
variety,  tender  and  rich  and  compara- 
tively free  from  strings.  Limas  may 
be  grown  for  shell  beans  or  to  dry  for 
winter.  Both  of  these  can  be  had  in 
bush  forms.  So  staking  will  not  be 
necessary.  The  secret  of  having  a  con- 
tinuous supply  is  that  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  is  a  progressive  one. 

As  soon  as  the  early  peas  and  rad- 
ishes have  been  used,  clear  the  ground, 
scatter  it  with  wood  ashes,  compost,  and 
bone.  Spade,  rake,  and  set  out  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  and  celery  plants, 
also  sow  to  beets  and  turnips  for  winter 
use.  If  good  strong  plants  of  the  first- 
mentioned  trio  be  set  out  in  July,  they 
will  be  ready  to  store  before  the  frosts 
appear. 

In  the  vegetable  garden  should  be 
found   the    bed   of   sweet   herbs,    grow- 


ing side  by  side  with  the  necessities. 
They  add  their  flavor  and  pungency  to 
many  a  bit  of  cookery.  Thyme,  sage,  and 
summer  savory  are  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses,—  for  sausages,  Hamburg  steak, 
and  dressings ;  and  even  the  humble 
hash  is  dignified  by  an  addition  of 
chopped  sweet  herbs.  The  more  deli- 
cate cheveril  and  tarragon  find  their 
mission  in  omelettes  and  salads. 
Mint,  freshly  gathered  and  crisp,  is  a 
fine  addition  to  sauces,  to  serve  with 
meat  and  fish.  It  is  an  improvement  to 
a  fruit  punch,  and  imparts  a  flavor  of 
variety  to  sweet  dishes.  A  root  or  two 
of  horseradish  will  not  come  amiss, 
when  one  has  to  cater  to  a  palate  that 
delights  in  sauces  that  bite  the  tongue 
lovingly. 

And,  in  looking  over  such  a  garden, 
the  line,  "  they  flourished  in  constant 
succession,  some  budding  while  others 
were  maturing,"  is  bound  to  pop  into 
one's  head ;  and  one  might  find  a  sub- 
ject for  a  little  homily  or  two,  for  that 
matter.  The  fact  that  the  soil  must  be 
so  highly  cultivated  that  never  a  weed 
shows  its  head  there  could  be  used  in 
exhorting  a  cultivation  of  the  mind ; 
and  a  garden,  in  which  a  variety  of  fresh 
and  finely  flavored  products  of  the  earth 
may  be  gathered,  points  to  a  more  health- 
ful and  well-balanced  diet, —  an  important 
factor  in  cultivating  mental  faculties. 
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If  all  the  end  of  this  continuous  striving 

Were  simply  to  attain, 
How  poor  would  seem  the  planning  and  con- 
triving, 
The  endless  urging  and  the  hurried  driving 

Of  body,  heart,  and  brain  ! 


But  ever,  in  the  wake  of  true  achieving, 

There  shines  this  glowing  trail : 
Some  other  soul  will  be  spurred  on,  conceiving 
New  strength  and  hope,  in  its  own  power  be- 
lieving, 

Because  thou  didst  not  fail. 


Not  thine  alone  the  glory  —  nor  the  sorrow, 

If  thou  dost  miss  the  goal  : 
Undreamed  of  lives,  in  many  a  fair  to-morrow, 
From  thee  their  weakness   or  their  force  shall 
borrow. 

On,  on,  ambitious  soul ! 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Training  Schools  for  Houseworkers 

By   Gwendolyn  Stewart 
Introduction 


IN  this  study  of  Training  Schools 
for  Houseworkers  not  even  a  gen- 
eral consideration  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  "  Great  American  Problem  "  will 
be  undertaken.  "  So  much  has  been 
said,  and  so  well  said,"  that  there  is 
really  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  a 
discussion  of  one  of  the  generally  con- 
ceded methods  of  solving  that  complex 
problem  will  be  entered  upon  directly  ; 
for  it  is  not  now  a  question  of  "  What 
shall  be  done  ?  "  but  rather  of  "  How  shall 
we  do  this  thing  which  should  be  done  ?  " 
In  these  days  of  formal  practical  train- 
ing there  are  established  schools  for 
nearly  every  line  of  work  from  design- 
ing to  plumbing;  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  every  thoughtful  thinker  should 
declare,  Let  us  at  least  partly  solve  this 
complex  problem  of  domestic  service  by 
training  those  who  are  to  enter  upon 
such  work.  If  training  has  raised  the 
standard  of  work  and  of  workers  in  other 
trades,  why  should  it  not  in  this  ?  In 
justification  of  this  belief,  training  schools 
for  those  desiring  to  engage  in  house- 
work as  a  trade  have  been  established 
in  the  United  States,  England,  and  on 
the  Continent.  From  a  study  of  these 
schools  some  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
as  to  the  reaction  of  this  training  upon 
the  character  of  the  houseworker  herself 
and  upon  that  of  the  work  done  by  her. 
Though  these  schools  are  at  one  in 
their  aim  and  purpose,  they  vary  so 
materially  in  the  scope  and  plan  of  their 
work  that  a  classification  of  them  may 
be  readily  attempted.  The  organization 
of  this  training  has  been  effected  in  five 
general  ways,  justifying  the  formation  of 
five  classes  of  training  schools  ;  and  each 
of  these  classes  may  be  subdivided  into 


day  and  boarding  schools.  The  day 
schools  signify  those  in  which  the  pupils 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  the 
school  for  a  certain  number  of  hours 
only  during  the  day,  returning  to  their 
own  homes  in  the  afternoon.  The 
boarding  schools  include  those  in  which 
the  pupils  live  during  the  training  course 
within  the  school,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  training  authorities.  A  brief  out- 
line of  the  schools  of  each  class  will  be 
given,  and  then  a  more  detailed  study  of 
the  work  will  be  undertaken. 

The  first  class  of  training  schools 
comprise  those  institutions  which  are 
established  and  maintained  solely  for 
the  primary  and  ultimate  aim  of  training 
young  women  for  household  work  as  a 
trade.  The  day  schools  of  this  class 
are  the  Housekeeping  Schools  of  Bel- 
gium and  Vienna ;  while  the  boarding 
schools  are  the  Schools  for  Servants  in 
Switzerland.  The  second  class  includes 
Technical  or  Industrial  Schools,  which 
conduct  a  Domestic  Department  within 
Which  the  training  of  houseworkers  is  a 
feature.  The  day  schools  of  this  type 
are  conducted  in  the  Household  Service 
Branch  of  the  Domestic  Department 
of  the  German  Industrial  Schools  for 
women.  Of  this  type  of  boarding 
school,  the  Boston  School  of  House- 
keeping was  until  this  year.  Training 
departments,  conducted  by  institutions 
undertaking  a  varied  scope  of  work, 
form  the  third  class  of  training  schools 
for  houseworkers.  The  Training  School 
for  Domestics,  conducted  by  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  Training  Class  of  the  Clara 
de  Hirsch  Home  and  Training  School 
for   Working  Girls,  are   both    boarding 
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schools  of  this  type.  The  fourth  class 
includes  those  homes  for  young  girls 
which,  while  maintained  fundamentally 
as  a  home  for  the  protection  and  educa- 
tion of  very  young  girls,  give  the  train- 
ing in  household  work  both  as  a 
preparation  for  a  future  occupation  and 
as  a  basis  of  character  building.  A  day 
school  of  this  type  is  the  Wilson  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls ;  and  a  boarding 
school,  the  Brooklyn  Training  School 
and  Home  for  Young  Girls.  Admirable 
and  valuable  as  the  work  of  this  class 
is,  it  is  not  the  class  of  school  which  is 
going  to  raise  materially  the  standard 
of  household  employment,  and  place  it 
upon  a  recognized  equality  with  other 
trades  for  women.  When  a  school  is 
opened  and  filled  with  pupils  who  come 
voluntarily  and  of  choice  to  study  and 
gain  proficiency  in  household  service, 
then  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
"  Domestic  Service  Question  "  will  dis- 
appear. Finally,  as  a  fifth  class,  recog- 
nition may  be  given  to  those  technical 
schools  maintaining  a  Domestic  Science 
Department  in  which  classes  are  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  cooks  and  wait- 
resses. The  instruction  being  merely 
class  work  in  these  two  phases  of  house- 
hold service,  it  hardly  fills  the  scope  of 
training ;  but,  as  some  of  these  classes 
are  very  successful,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  them.  Pratt  and  Drexel 
Institutes  stand  foremost  in  this  work. 
The  Philadelphia  School  of  Housekeep- 
ing may  also  be  included,  though  it 
offers  courses  for  house  employers  and 
employees  only. 

Of  all  the  schools  on  the  Continent, 
the  Housekeeping  Schools  of  Belgium 
seem  the  most  interesting  and  encourag- 
ing. These  schools  are  of  two  kinds, 
parochial  —  that  is,  connected  with  a  con- 
vent —  and  municipal.  The  first  school 
was  established  in  1872  by  a  manu- 
facturer, M.  Smits  of  Couillet,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  his  employees  instruc- 
tion in  right  home  making.     Prince  de 


Chimnay  became  interested,  and  estab- 
lished and  supported  a  number  from  his 
own  purse.  After  a  few  years  he  re- 
quested the  Minister  of  Instruction  to 
incorporate  schools  of  domestic  instruc- 
tion within  the  official  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  best  equipped,  most  scientific, 
and  most  advanced  of  the  schools  is  the 
Rue  Locquenhien,  Brussels.  The  course 
covers  three  years,  upon  the  completion 
of  which  a  certificate  is  granted.  The 
school  stands  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
Brussels.  Cooks,  laundresses,  and  maid- 
servants are  trained.  The  tuition  is  free. 
The  corporation  allows  twelve  cents  per 
day,  per  capita,  to  be  spent  in  prepara- 
tion of  two  meals  to  be  served  to  regular 
boarders.  The  pupils  go  to  market, 
select  and  prepare  the  food,  computing 
carefully  both  the  dietetic  and  financial 
value  of  each  item.  Resourcefulness  on 
small  means  is  particularly  emphasized 
in  both  cooker}7  and  serving.  The 
pupils  come  in  groups  of  ten,  for  one 
week,  four  times  a  year.  Another  school 
at  Morlanwelz  carries  on  a  similar  work. 
Pupils  must  be  over  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  have  completed  the  primary 
course.  Instruction  is  free  for  the 
course  of  one  year.  Knowledge  and 
skill  are  gained  to  conduct  a  modest 
home  or  to  hold  a  position  in  a  well-to-do 
family. 

A  school  for  training  for  household 
work  has  been  opened  in  Vienna  through 
the  efforts  of  a  band  of  ladies  in  that 
city.  One  of  the  first  chefs  in  Vienna 
has  been  employed  to  teach  cooking. 
Training  is  also  given  in  the  duties  of 
housemaid  and  waitress.  Each  pupil 
pays  30  florins  for  two  months'  training. 
A  practical  examination  is  given  before 
the  diploma  is  granted.  A  restaurant 
attached  to  the  school  makes  the  whole 
institution  self-supporting. 

On  the  Continent  the  Servants'  Schools 
of  Switzerland  lead  in  the  training  in 
ethics  and  details  of  work.  The  first 
School  for  Servants  in   Switzerland  was 
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founded  at  Bern,  in  1 89 1 ,  by  the  Women's 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Public 
Utility,  of  Canton,  Bern.  The  object  of 
the  school  was  stated  as  "to  give  to 
young  women  desiring  to  become  ser- 
vants the  advantages  of  a  training  in 
the  duties  required  in  a  city  household, 
and  to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  good,  competent  servant 
girls."  Country  girls  from  the  villages 
are  taken  for  a  two  or  three  months' 
course.  Twelve  pupils,  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  are  taken  at  a  time. 
Besides  the  practical  instruction,  lessons 
are  given  in  sewing,  mending,  hygiene, 
ethical  culture,  and  politeness. 

The  pupils  have  their  home  within 
the  school ;  and  outside  boarders  are 
taken  as  well,  thus  affording  more  scope 
for  practical  work.  The  more  advanced 
pupils  are  allowed  to  make  outside  en- 
gagements with  members  of  the  society 
for  work  by  the  day  or  hour.  The 
school  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  and 
by  boarders.  When  first  opened,  the 
city  of  Bern  contributed  S96.50.  The 
pupils  pay  $11.58  for  tuition.  At  Lunz- 
burg  a  second  school  was  founded  in 
October,  1899,  by  the  Women's  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  the  Canton  of 
Aargan.  This  school  was  modelled  after 
the  one  at  Bern.  In  addition  to  the 
income  secured  from  boarders,  a  further 
amount  is  secured  through  the  sale  of 
needlework,  meals,  bread,  cake,  etc. 
These  schools  are  both  considered  suc- 
cessful, and  engagements  are  quickly 
made  on  completion  of  the  course. 

A  similar  school  in  America  is  the 
Sargent  Industrial  School  at  Matteawan, 
N.Y.  It  is  established  primarily  for 
the  training  of  young  girls  for  domes- 
tic service  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  high-grade 
workers    and    entitled    to    receive    the 


wages  of  skilled  workers.  The  school 
is  maintained  within  a  private  home,  by 
means  of  which  every  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  a  complete  experience  in 
household  affairs.  Six  pupils  are  re- 
ceived for  the  one  year's  course.  They 
are  given  a  thorough  training  in  such 
work  as  would  be  done  in  a  private 
home,  employing  from  three  to  five  ser- 
vants. The  family  is  represented  by 
three  teachers  of  the  school.  The  work 
of  each  pupil  is  carefully  supervised,  and, 
after  strict  criticism,  it  is  graded  by  a 
system  of  marks.  These  marks  are- 
made  up  into  a  weekly  report.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  if  the  work  has  been 
satisfactory,  positions  are  secured.  With 
the  testimony  of  good  service  for  a  year. 
a  diploma  of  the  school  is  granted. 
Great  care  is  exercised  in  placing  each 
pupil  according  to  her  several  abilities. 

The  school  also  carries  on  classes  in 
cookery  and  sewing  for  outside  pupils, 
both  in  day  and  evening  classes.  In- 
struction is  given  in  this  way  to  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  working 
girls. 

Throughout  Germany  Industrial 
Schools  for  Women  are  established. 
The  schools  are  strictly  industrial. 
They  consist  of  four  departments ; 
namely,  Review  Course,  Commercial, 
Professional,  and  Domestic  Department. 
This  latter  department  is  divided  into 
three  branches,  —  household  service, 
washing,  and  cooking.  The  house- 
hold service  branch  provides  training 
for  house-servants  and  chambermaids, 
primarily,  but  two  minor  courses  are 
also  given,  one  for  the  training  of 
ladies'  maids  and  one  for  the  training 
of  housekeepers.  Practical  work  is 
emphasized.  A  public  laundry  is  con- 
ducted, and  a  boarding  table  is  main- 
tained. 


Home  Manners  and  Morals 


By  Emma  Endicott  Marean 


EVER  since  men  and  women 
began  to  write  at  all,  they  have 
written  about  the  training  of 
children ;  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
they  have  insisted  that  the  art  had  sadly 
degenerated  since  the  age  immediately 
preceding,  —  that  is,  the  age  in  which  they 
themselves  were  trained.  If  that  were 
true,  the  world  would  be  in  a  bad  way. 
It  has  seemed  to  me,  more  than  once  in 
the  last  six  months,  that  some  one  ought 
to  defend  the  young  people  of  the  pres- 
ent day  against  unreasoning  and  unrea- 
sonable criticisms  of  their  manners.  I 
do  not  believe  in  their  alleged  rudeness 
and  selfishness.  Relatively  speaking,  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  meet  as  many 
gum-chewing,  seat-monopolizing,  loud- 
voiced,  nudging,  giggling  young  persons 
in  the  electric  cars,  in  these  days,  as  we 
used  to  see  in  the  plodding  horse-cars  of 
a  generation  ago ;  and  one  meets  them 
in  the  cars,  if  anywhere. 

If  we  consider  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  own  homes,  do  you  candidly  believe 
that  they  are  less  alert  to  rise  when 
an  older  person  enters  the  room,  less 
ready  to  offer  a  seat,  less  prompt  in 
the  courtesy  that  helps  a  stranger  on 
the  street,  less  reluctant  to  contradict 
an  assertion,  than  you  and  your  friends 
were  in  your  youth  ?  That  is  not  say- 
ing that  there  is  not  too  little  courtesy 
and  thoughtfulness  for  others,  too  little 
grace  of  manners,  in  the  world  to-day ; 
but,  if  one  must  compare  at  all,  in  the 
desire  for  better  things  than  we  have, 
the  comparison  is  certainly  not  all  in 
favor  of  the  past. 

In  New  England  we  must  go  back 
farther  than  one  generation  ago  to  find 
the  Puritan  system  of  repression  in  full 
vigor ;  yet  there  were  traces  of  it  left 
even    then,    and   full,    frank    friendship 


between  parents  and  children  was  less 
common  and  more  difficult  of  attainment 
than  now.  A  friend  once  said  to  me 
that  the  finest  compliment  she  ever 
received  was  when  one  of  her  boys 
said  to  her,  "  Mamma,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  more  relation  to  us  than 
most  mothers  are."  It  was  not  hard 
for  one  who  knew  her  unfailing  sym- 
pathy in  her  boys'  desires  and  occu- 
pations to  understand  what  the  little 
fellow  meant.  She  would  have  scorned 
the  idea  that  there  should  be  any  hedge 
of  deference,  any  shadow  of  constraint, 
between  them  and  her.  She  never 
required  courtesy  from  them  any  more 
than  she  required  it  from  her  friends 
and  neighbors.  She  simply  expected 
it,  and,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
she  had  rarely  cause  for  disappointment. 
She  received  merely  the  natural  re- 
sponse to  her  own  unfailing,  perfectly 
natural  courtesy  of  tone  and  manner 
toward  others,  including  first  of  all  her 
children  and  her  servants,  the  inmates 
of  her  own  household. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  kindergar- 
tens are  doing  much  to  make  such  cour- 
tesy natural  to  children,  to  be  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course,  not  worth  mention- 
ing; but  they  cannot  do  it  all.  If  a 
mother  says :  "  Johnny,  will  it  trouble  you 
if  I  set  my  chair  here  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  may  have  to  move  your  blocks  for 
it,"  Johnny  will  answer  as  any  other 
gentleman  would  under  similar  circum- 
stances. If  the  mother  says,  "  Here, 
Johnny,  get  out  of  the  way  :  I  want  to 
sit  here  myself,"  he  may  obey ;  but  he 
will  have  learned  a  lesson  in  rudeness. 
If  she  ruthlessly  sweeps  away  his  blocks, 
with  no  explanation,  it  will  go  hard  but 
that  he  will  better  her  instruction  before 
many  hours  have  passed. 
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The  truth  is  that,  under  the  usual 
conditions  of  respectable  family  life,  it 
is  comparatively  simple  for  a  mother  to 
control  her  children.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  her  always  to  control  herself. 
It  is  easy  to  set  before  a  child  desirable 
ideals  of  conduct  and  aspiration.  It  is 
difficult,  discouragingly  difficult,  not  to 
contradict  those  ideals  by  impulsive  words 
or  actions.  The  child  is  just  as  quick 
to  respond  to  the  influence  of  the  ill- 
tempered  word,  the  slurring  judgment  of 
others,  the  forgotten  promise,  the  un- 
reasoning blame,  the  imperfect  under- 
standing, as  it  is  to  be  guided  by  care- 
fully considered  rules  of  conduct.  In- 
deed, it  responds  more  quickly  to  these 
than  to  the  rules,  if  they  are  unsupported 
by  the  commonplace,  daily  living  of  the 
rule-giver;  and  the  fruit  of  reticence, 
rudeness,  even  untruthfulness,  follows 
quickly  upon  these  carelessly  strewn 
seeds. 

It  often  happens  to  the  mother  of 
grown-up  children  to  recall  with  them 
some  occurrence  which  she  had  almost 
forgotten,  but  which  to  them  had  always 
been  invested  with  supreme  significance. 
Then  she  has  a  chance  to  look  upon 
herself  with  their  eyes,  and  see  herself 
from  an  unexpected  point  of  view.  It 
may  not  be  pleasant.  In  such  cases  it 
is  fortunate  that  no  mother  is  held  to 
strict  account  for  all  her  mistakes.  If 
she  were,  most  of  us  would  be  in  dire 
need  of  pity.  Mrs.  Browning  wrote,  in 
"  Aurora  Leigh,"  of  the  child  brought 
up  by  an  aunt,  who  tried  to  do  her  utmost 
duty,  seeking  "to  prick  me  to  a  pattern 
with  her  pin."  The  aunt  was  generous, 
courteous,  painstaking,  "  as  if  fearful 
that  God's  saints  would  look  down  sud- 
denly, and  say,  '  Herein  you  missed  a 
point,  I  think,  through  lack  of  love.'  " 
And  then  Aurora  gives  that  long-drawn 
sigh :  — 

"  Alas  !  a  mother  never  is  afraid 
Of  speaking  angrily  to  any  child, 
Since  love,  she  knows,  is  justified  of  love." 


It  is  well  for  many  of  us  mothers  that 
we  are  forgiven,  because  we  love  much. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  reverse  side 
to  this  shield ;  and  a  mother  finds  some- 
times that  she  builded  better  than  she 
knew.  It  is  the  old,  old  story,  that  our 
influence  upon  others  depends  mainly, 
after  all,  on  what  we  are  in  our  own 
hearts.  Educators  talk  sometimes  about 
personal  influence,  until  we  take  the 
phrase  somehow  for  granted,  without 
really  considering  what  it  means;  but 
in  the  home,  of  all  places,  the  very  best 
teaching  is  that  which  is  given  uncon- 
sciously, which  goes  on  all  the  time,  and 
which  is  woven  into  the  very  fibre  of 
common  family  life. 

Good  manners  are  thus  made  a  part 
of  the  natural  equipment  of  a  boy  or 
girl,  not  to  be  modified  according  to 
the  people  among  whom  the  child  finds 
himself,  nor  dropped,  if  circumstances 
seem  to  permit.  I  have  always  liked 
to  imagine  the  scene  described  in  Gen- 
eral Bartlett's  pocket  diary,  when  Gen- 
eral Francis  A.  Walker,  then  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three  or  four,  was  brought 
into  Libby  Prison.  Remember  what  he 
had  been  through,  and  the  place  he  was 
entering !  He  had  been  sick  for  several 
days.  Half  starved  and  ill-treated,  he 
had  scrambled  through  a  miry  swamp ; 
and  he  wore  clothes  improvised  from 
old  salt  sacks.  Bartlett  says,  "  Walker 
was  dressed  in  rags  and  filth " ;  and 
then  he  adds,  "  But  how  undisguisable 
the  gentleman  is  !  "  Amiel  said  once, 
that  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  a 
man  than  the  way  in  which  he  behaves 
towards  fools.  Hamlet  went  farther 
still,  when  he  rebuked  Polonius  for 
saying  that  he  would  use  men  according 
to  their  deserving :  "  Use  every  man 
after  his  desert,  and  who  would  'scape 
whipping  ?  Use  them  after  your  own 
honor  and  dignity.  The  less  they  de- 
serve, the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty." 
Sometimes  one  meets  with  the  finest 
manners,    where   one    expects    least.     I 
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had  occasion  once  to  go  through  a 
narrow  court  in  the  business  part  of 
Boston,  where  the  narrow  sidewalk 
hardly  interfered  at  all  with  the  heavy 
teams  that  had  to  be  unloaded  there. 
One  of  these  teams  blocked  the  way, 
so  that  I  was  obliged  to  walk  round  it 
into  the  street,  then  deep  with  melting 
snow  and  ice.  I  hesitated  for  a  minute 
before  making  the  plunge.  Then  the 
teamster  saw  me,  looked  dismayed,  and 
stepped  up  to  me,  with  his  cap  in  his 
hand,  to  say,  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  my 


team  has  taken  up  all  the  sidewalk, 
ma'am."  I  have  told  this  story  before, 
but  it  can  bear  repeating.  No  Harvard 
student  could  have  shown  finer  manners, 
and  it  was  well  worth  walking  through 
the  snow  to  find  them.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  could  have  taught  that  man 
nothing  in  the  way  of  courtesy.  Perhaps, 
on  the  contrary,  he  might  have  taught 
something  to  Sir  Walter  himself ;  for  we 
are  not  told  whether  the  latter  could  be 
as  polite  to  commonplace  old  women  as 
he  was  to  a  queen. 


The  Daffodils 


I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils  ; 
Beside  the  lake  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  Milky  Way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  the  bay. 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 


The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee. 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company. 

I  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  to  me  the  show  had  brought. 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie, 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

Wordsworth . 


Easter 

Over  the  land  in  glory 

Breaketh  the  Easter  morn. 
Nature  repeateth  her  story, — 
Life  out  of  death  new-born. 
Lo!  the  year's  at  the  spring; 
Buds  are  blossoming  ; 
Earth  and  heavens  sing, 

Life  is  life  forever,  evermore. 


Listen,  the  birds  are  singing  ! 

Singing  on  Easter  morn  ; 
Bells  in  the  steeples  ringing 
Welcome  the  festal  morn  ; 
And  the  message  they  bear 
On  the  radiant  air 
Chides  sorrow  and  fear: 

Life  is  life  forever,  evermore. 


Skies  of  the  spirit  brighten  ; 

Hopes  like  the  birds  return  ; 
Hearts  with  the  promise  lighten, — 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn." 
To  each  winter  a  spring 
God  will  surely  bring, 
And  the  heart  shall  sing : 

Life  is  life  forever,  evermore. 

F.  L.  Hosmer. 


Tea  Cosey  Tales 

After  a  Club  Meeting 
By  Mrs.    C.   H.  Converse 
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,HIS  tea  is  good,"  said  my 
neighbor,  Mrs.  H.,  as  she 
sipped  between  chats.  "  Do 
you  remember  one  meeting  of  our  Thurs- 
day Club  here,  when  we  were  reading 
George  Kennan's  '  Tent  Life  in  Siberia,' 
and  of  the  tea  that  was  made  for  him  by 
a  tribe  on  the  Russian  steppes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  It  was  boiled  with  pieces 
of  fat  mutton  or  of  goat's  flesh,  and 
served  in  bowls,  with  the  tea-leaves  and 
great  lumps  of  fat  floating  around  pro- 
miscuously. Yes,"  she  continued,  "  all 
of  us  women  declared  we  were  going 
home  to  try  it ;  and  at  the  next  meeting 
nobody  had  done  so,  because  each  had 
felt  it  such  a  dreadful  waste  of  good  tea 
and  good  meat." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  M.,  "  there  is 
much  good  material  wasted  in  the  cook- 
ing." 

"  Oh,"  chorused  three  or  four  ladies, 
"  say  something  new  !  " 

"  But  isn't  it  a  bore,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  "  to  have  to  plan  three  meals  a 
day,  week  in  and  week  out,  for  individ- 
uals with  decided  and  totally  different 
preferences  in  foods  ?  I  do  get  so  tired 
of  it  all." 

"  Take  a  good  housekeeping  magazine 
and  consult  the  menus.  You  won't 
have  to  vary  much  to  suit  individual 
tastes,  and  it  saves  a  lot  of  thinking," 
said  Mrs.  B. 

"You  grumble,  Mrs.  H.,  at  providing 
three  meals  a  day  for  your  dear  little 
family,"  said  the  grandmother  of  the 
party.  "How  would  you  like  to  get 
twenty-one  meals  a  day  ?  How  would 
you  like  to  go  out  and  buy  those  twenty- 
one  meals,  bring  them  home,  and  serve 
them  ? " 


"  How  you  talk  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  H., 
blushing  scarlet. 

"  What  does  she  mean?"  asked  Mrs. 
B.  of  Mrs.  L. 

"I'm  talking  straight,  honey,"  con- 
tinued the  silver-haired  matron.  "  I 
knew  the  little  mother  intimately,  and 
often  helped  her  get  some  of  the  many 
meals." 

"  How  many  children  had  she  ?  "  de- 
manded Mrs.  H. 

"  Three  only.  They  lived  in  rather 
cramped  quarters,  but  had  plenty  of 
God's  fresh  air,  and  were  well-behaved, 
except  that  they  had  voracious  appe- 
tites." 

"  I've  guessed  it !  I've  guessed  it !  " 
cried  Mrs.  T.,  gleefully,  as  she  clapped 
her  hands.  "  It's  a  bird.  Tell  us  about 
it.  I  heard  you  trained  a  wild  bird  last 
summer.  Did  she  really  feed  her  little 
ones  twenty-one  times  a  day  ?  How  do 
you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  bird,"  answered  our 
friend, —  "  a  little  red-capped  hedge  spar- 
row, about  half  as  large  as  an  English 
sparrow.  She  used  to  fly  down  the 
street,  and  sometimes  stop  in  the  grass, 
opposite  our  piazza.  As  you  all  know, 
I  spent  my  days  in  that  corner  with 
nothing  to  do,  but  watch  Nature,  so  be- 
came interested  in  the  busy  little  creat- 
ure, and  wondered  where  her  nest  was. 
As  she  always  flew  down  the  street,  and 
there  was  a  great  bird-chatter  afterward, 
I  inferred  that  she  had  at  least  two 
young  ones  in  the  shrubbery  at  the  next 
corner. 

"  And,  as  my  meals  were  always  served 
to  me  on  the  piazza,  it  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  me  to  throw  a  bit  of  corn-cake  on 
to  the  grass,  and  coax  her  nearer.     She 
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was  delighted  with  the  new  food,  and 
was  back  for  more  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  She  would  fill  her  mouth  and  bill 
too  full,  yet  fly  away  with  a  tiny  chirp. 
In  fact,  I  think  she  never  went  away 
without  saying,  '  Thank  you.' 

11  From  the  grass  to  the  steps,  from  the 
steps  to  the  piazza  floor,  then  close  to 
my  feet  she  dared  come,  then  to  my 
table.  Sometimes  she  perched  on  the 
toe  of  my  boot  as  my  feet  were  stretched 
out  on  a  stool,  and  from  there  she  would 
hop  to  my  lap  with  comforting  chirps,  as 
if  saying:  '  Don't  be  afraid  I  won't  hurt 
you.  Just  a  few  more  crumbs  of  that 
delicious  muffin.' 

"  I  always  saved  a  piece  of  corn-cake  or 
graham  muffin  from  my  breakfast  for  my 
busy  mother  friend.  One  day,  by  actual 
count,  she  carried  crumbs  off  twenty-one 
times.  A  member  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
counted  a  mother  robin's  flight  for  food 
some  four  years  ago,  and  recorded  thirty- 
four  times,  between  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  seven  at  night.  So,  you 
see,  my  red-capped  beauty  did  not  work 
too  hard  for  her  brood. 

"  Sometimes  she  perched  on  my  book- 
rest  or  the  arm  of  my  rocking-chair,  and 
pulled  from  the  large  piece  of  bread, 
which  I  would  hold  in  my  hand.  Once 
or  twice  she  perched  on  my  finger. 


"  Such  a  neat,  dainty  bird  as  she  was  ! 
When  I  had  callers,  she  used  to  perch 
on  the  park  fence  opposite,  and  call.  If 
I  called  back,  '  Chippie,  chippie  ! '  she 
would  come  over  joyfully,  no  matter  how 
many  people  were  there. 

"  How  long  did  she  flirt  with  me  ? 
About  five  weeks.  She  often  took 
bread  from  other  people  the  last  part 
of  the  time.  The  last  week  in  August 
she  flew  over  with  her  brood.  Three, 
there  were,  evidently  newly  fledged. 
They  were  twice  as  large  as  she,  I 
suppose,  owing  to  so  many  meals  a  day. 
They  were  round,  fluffy  balls,  they  were 
so  fat,  and  with  funny  bits  of  tails. 
They  perched  on  the  piazza  railing ;  and 
she  flew  over  to  me  for  corn-cake,  while 
those  little  gluttons  fluttered  their  bits  of 
wings  and  cried  to  be  fed. 

"  She  fed  each  one  in  turn,  evidently 
very  proud  of  her  brood.  Then  they 
flew  away,  and  I  never  saw  any  of 
them  again.  Perhaps  they  went  South 
for  their  health. 

"  Take  my  advice,  ladies,  and  tame  the 
birds  next  summer.  It  is  an  interesting 
occupation." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  M.,  for  the 
story,"  said  Mrs.  H.  "  I'll  never  again 
complain  about  planning  three  meals  a 
day,  as  long  as  I  don't  have  to  forage  all 
of  the  time,  for  my  flock." 


My   Rosary 

The  nun  within  the  convent  walls 

Kneels  in  her  narrow  cell  to  pray  ; 
Her  blessed  beads  she  telleth  o'er, — 
A  prayer  for  each  at  close  of  day. 
I,  too,  must  pray;  but,  ah  !  for  me 
There  is  a  different  rosary. 


I  keep  it  close  about  my  heart, — 

Not  precious  stone  or  carved  bead 
Linked  each  to  each, —  not  such  a  one 
Demands  of  me  my  simple  creed; 
But,  for  each  bead,  in  place  I  see 
A- dear  loved  face, —  my  rosary. 


Dear  faces  carved  in  loving  thought, 

When  each  still  night  I  kneel  to  pray, 
Or  when  my  heart,  all  silently, 

Murmurs  in  prayers  throughout  the  day, 
I  tell  my  beads,  and  ask  that  He 
Bless  each  one  in  my  rosary. 

Kate  Whiting  Patch. 
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A   NOTABLE    EXAMPLE 

A  DESPATCH  tothe  Associated  Press 
says  :  "  President  Diaz  has  received 
communication  from  Pedro  Alvarado, 
the  multi-millionaire  mining  man  of  Par- 
ral,  Mex.,  offering  to  contribute  $50,000,- 
000  for  the  payment  of  Mexico's  foreign 
debt.  Alvarado  has  acquired  a  vaSt  fort- 
une from  his  Palmillo  mine  during  the 
past  few  years.  He  says  that  he  got  his 
fortune  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  is 
right  that  he  should  give  a  portion  of  it 
to  the  government." 

Many  people  are  coming  to  entertain 
the  thought  that  the  natural  products  of 
the  earth  cannot  be  justly  appropriated 
and  held  in  perpetuity  by  one  man  or 
by  syndicates  of  men,  and  henceforth 
exploited  for  private  gains  and  ends. 
While  no  one  questions  the  right  of  the 
prospector  and  finder  of  mineral  re- 
sources to  receive  ample  and  rich  re- 
wards, yet  the  private  ownership  of 
vast,  uncultivated  areas  of  earth,  and  all 
that  this  implies,  is  not  the  self-evident 
proposition  it  was  once  conceived  to  be. 
It  is  not  in  our  purpose  to  raise  or  discuss 
this  question  here  ;  but  whatever  pertains 
to  the  subject  of  economics,  either  public 
or  private,  is  of  immediate  concern  to 
every  home-maker  in  the  land. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Henry 
George  published  that  extraordinary 
work,  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  ;  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  book  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  economic  thought. 
No  book  of  the  century  has  attracted 
more  attention  ;  and,  in  the  last  decades, 
in  the  lines  of  thought  it  suggested, 
scarcely  less  progress  has  been  made 
than  in  matters  of  scientific  research  and 
invention. 

Lord  Russell  once  asked  Mr.  Hume, 
"What  do  you  consider,  Mr.  Hume,  to 
be  the  object  of  legislation?"  "The 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number," 
was  the  reply.  "  And  what  do  you  con- 
sider the  greatest  number  ?  "  "  Number 
one,"  was  the  immediate  answer. 
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Under  the  people's  rule, "  number  one  " 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
object  of  legislation.  The  most  impor- 
tant question  is, —  and  it  has  never  yet 
been  justly  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
— Whose  is  the  earth,  and  the  fulness 
thereof  ? 


OLD    HOME    WEEK 

AN  interesting  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston  recently,  to  promote  the  proj- 
ect of  an  Old  Home  Week  for  the  Bay 
State.  Much  earnestness  was  mani- 
fested. An  organization  was  formed, 
and  Governor  Bates  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  association.  At  the 
present  time  Old  Home  Week  has  been 
recognized  by  statute  in  Vermont,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  It 
is  understood  that  it  is  to  be  recognized 
by  statute  this  year  in  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island  is  the  only  New  England 
State  that  remains  to  be  heard  from. 
The  month  of  August  has  been  selected 
by  all  the  States  as  the  one  best  fitted  for 
the  celebration.  Vermont  celebrates  the 
first  week  in  August,  Maine  the  second, 
New  Hampshire  the  third,  and  Massa- 
chusetts the  fourth. 

This  home  revival,  which  first  ap- 
pealed more  especially  to  the  sentiment 
of  people,  has  become  an  intensely  prac- 
tical matter.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
over  a  million  New-England-born  people 
who  are  now  living  outside  their  native 
States.  A  keen  and  growing  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  these  annual 
town  gatherings,  since  the  first  festival 
was  inaugurated  in  New  Hampshire 
four  years  ago.  Many  a  neglected 
homestead  has  been  redeemed,  other 
homes  have  been  rehabilitated,  and,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  villages  and  towns  have 
received  marked  benefits,  in  matters  of 
social  and  public  improvements,  as  gifts 
of  home-returning  sons.  Wrhat  the  final 
result  of  this  annual  pilgrimage  of  chil- 
dren to  their  old  homes  may  be,  no  one 
can  foresee.     Certainly,  the    cultivation 


of  home  ties  can  be  naught  else  than 
wholesome.  In  these  days  of  swiftly 
changing  events,  danger  is  lest  the  rural 
virtues  leave  the  land. 

"Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain, 
Teach  him  that  states  of  native  strength  pos- 

sest, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest, 
That    trade's    proud    empire    hastes    to  swift 

decay, 
As' ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away  ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 


SERVANT  AGAIN 

THE  word  "  servant,"  in  common  use, 
has  two  meanings,  one  good,  the 
other  bad,  or  one  honorable  and  the  other 
obnoxious  to  the  sensitive  mind.  The 
President  is  called  the  servant  of  the 
people,  and  he  is  proud  of  the  distinc- 
tion. The  lawyer  renders  service  to  his 
client,  the  physician  to  his  patient,  and 
the  minister  to  his  people ;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties  the  agent  is 
held  in  honor  and  esteem.  Indeed,  to 
render  service  of  some  character  to 
others  is  the  noblest  form  of  human  ac- 
tivity. "  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  And  in 
no  occupation  or  sphere  of  life  does  the 
word  "service  "  or  "  servant  "  carry  with 
it  an  offensive  or  menial  sense,  save  in 
that  of  domestic  employment.  Why 
should  the  insignia  of  serfdom  cling  here  ? 

One  thing  is  certain  :  this  stigma  upon 
the  occupation  must  be  removed,  and 
the  present  conditions  of  domestic  service 
be  changed.  Otherwise,  they  who  live  in 
private  houses  must  do  their  own  house- 
work. 

Skilled  labor  and  menial  service  are  . 
contradictory  by  nature.  The  latter  can 
be  discharged  only  by  the  humblest  of 
an  inferior  race  or  class,  if  such  there  is 
to  be.  Young  women  refuse  to  serve  as 
helpers  in  private  homes,  and  choose 
employment  in  hotels  and  other  large 
establishments,  since  the  conditions  of 
service  there  are  more    nearly  like   the 
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conditions  of  employees  that  prevail  in 
other  lines  of  business. 

But  here  is  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  came  across  the  item  after 
the  above  had  been  written  :  — 

"In  these  days  of  mutual  dissatisfaction 
between  employer  and  domestic,  it  is  a 
relief  to  find  that  loyal  service  with  its 
reward  in  dependence  and  affections  can 
still  exist.  Human  needs  and  human 
hearts  never  fail  to  appreciate  faithful- 
ness in  master  or  man,  mistress  or  maid  ; 
but  the  old  type  of  servant  in  the  United 
States  has  been  crowded  out  by  the 
American  Constitution.  One  may  no 
longer  give  to  the  household  wage-earner 
that  endearing  title.  It  is  '  help '  or 
nothing,  although  the  distinction  is  with- 
out a  difference.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Americans  with  cooks  and  butlers,  house- 
maids and  footmen,  shy  all  round  the 
lot  before  mentioning  them  as  '  ser- 
vants.' I  could  never  see  the  reason, 
as  even  the  President  is  the  servant  of 
the  nation.  But  let  this  pass,  and  bow 
to  Mrs.  Marie  Volquier,  who  has  just 
died  in  the  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  man- 
sion after  service  with  that  family 
for  forty-five  years.  Her  husband,  the 
Stokes  coachman,  also  in  their  employ 
for  upward  of  forty  years,  survives  her ; 
and  it  may  well  be  said  that  their  long 
record  speaks  as  highly  for  this  family 
as  it  does  for  the  couple  who  have  proved 
the  exception  to  the  rule." 

Facts  like  this  do  not  relieve  the 
matter :  instead  they  tend  to  render  the 
situation  all  the  more  helpless  and  re- 
pugnant. In  this  land  of  freedom,  peo- 
ple aspire  to  independence,  and  not  to  a 
lifetime  of  abject  dependence. 


Women's  clubs  have  improved  with 
age,  but  there  is  still  a  too  prevalent  dis- 
position to  dally  with  ponderous  subjects 
of  remote  utility  and  to  neglect  seem- 
ingly light  matters  that  are  really  of  the 
utmost    consequence-     In    other  -words, 


there  is  still  a  chasing  after  the  shadow 
rather  than  the  substance  of  culture. 
Instead  of  reading  a  paper  on  something 
that  she  really  understands,  a  woman 
often  prepares  a  "  learned  "  disquisition 
on  something,  so  that  she  has  to  con 
encyclopaedias,  and  heaven  knows  what 
else,  in  order  to  keep  to  her  course.  Just 
as  likely  as  not,  too,  she  runs  ashore  or 
founders  on  rocks ;  and  all  her  labor  is 
for  naught.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  remem- 
ber that  knowledge  of  the  commonplace 
is  really  the  most  useful,  and  that  with- 
out that  knowledge  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  culture.  For  the  only  real  cult- 
ure is  that  which  makes  life  better 
worth  the  living,  and  all  else  is  the 
veriest  froth.  Cooking  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  archaeology ;  and  incul- 
cating a  love  of  the  "masters,"  desirable 
as  that  love  is,  is  not  the  only  thing  on 
earth  worth  having.  So,  too,  it  is  very 
well  to  know  how  people  live  in  Mo- 
rocco ;  but  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  learn 
how  people  live  in  one's  own  town.  The 
factor}-  laws  of  England  are  a  good  sub- 
ject to  prime  one's  self  on,  but  so  are 
the  factory  laws  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
all  well  enough  to  get  acquainted  with 
"  the  classics,"  but  there  are  books  writ- 
ten every  year  that  are  worth  consider- 
ing. Raking  over  the  past  isn't  anywhere 
near  so  important  as  knowing  what  is 
going  on  to-day.  There  is  no  subject 
that  cannot  be  brought  into  requisition ; 
but  the  goal  should  be  freer  and  fuller 
life,  and  the  way  to  reach  that  goal  is  to 
keep  one's  feet  on  mother  earth  and  not 
to  try  cloud-soaring  and  rainbow-chasing. 
Home  Journal. 

Enjoying  things  which  are  pleasant; 
that  is  not  the  evil :  it  is  the  reducing  of 
our  moral  self  to  slavery-  by  them,  that  is. 
Let  a  man  assert  withal  that  he  is  king 
over  his  habitudes,  that  he  could  and  he 
would  shake  them  off  on  cause  shown, 
this  is  an  excellent  law. —  Carlyle. 


After  Breakfast  Chat 

By  Kate  Gannett  Wells 


I 


NEVER  should  have  married,  if 
our  State  did  not  have  the  right 
to  grant  divorce  in  case  of  neces- 
sity," declared  Mrs.  Smith,  energetically, 
at  breakfast. 

"  It  all  depends  upon  what  is  neces- 
sity," calmly  answered  Mrs.  King,  at  the 
same  time  daintily  eating  her  egg  from 
the  shell  held  in  a  cup.  "  State  laws 
differ  as  to  causes,  while  the  Church 
allows  but  one  cause." 

"  Oh !  I'm  not  going  to  argue  about 
causes.  All  I  want  is  that  the  right  to 
divorce  shall  exist,  whether  or  not  one 
avails  herself  of  it.  Both  husbands  and 
wives  need  acknowledgment  of  the  right, 
held  as  a  sort  of  whip-lash  over  mar- 
riage, so  that  neither  party  shall  impose 
upon  the  other.  As  a  housekeeper,  just 
apply  your  imagination  to  non-support 
or  desertion  as  cause  for  divorce.  The 
wife  deserts  her  husband  because  he 
won't  support  her.  I'm  not  going  to 
bring  up  tragic  instances,  but  just  the 
ordinary,  every-day,  small-wages  kind 
of  prelude  to  divorce.  Of  course,  I 
object  to  too  many  children,  without 
any  bank  account ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  wife  should  not  cook 
indefinitely  for  her  husband.  That's 
her  part  in  keeping  the  marriage  vow. 
Truly,  my  point  of  view  about  that  has 
been  my  self-preservation.  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  do  so  much  manual  work,  when 
I  was  married  ;  but  I  soon  found  I  had 
got  to  do  it  or  else  run  off,  when  I 
should  be  bothered  with  the  whole  of 
my  self-support.  So,  just  because  I 
hated  cooking,  I  determined  not  to  let 
it  master  me ;  and  I  learnt  how  to  do  it 
scientifically,  even  to  washing  of  pots 
and  pans." 


"  Then  it  came  to  the  issue  of  divorce 
or  household  science,"  observed  Mrs. 
King,  grimly. 

"  Yes,  it  did,  just  as  it  does  with 
thousands  of  women.  When  I  got  hold 
of  the  moral  fact  that  I  had  no  right 
either  to  waste  my  husband's  money 
or  to  impair  his  health  (whether  or  not 
I  loved  him),  through  ignorance  of 
methods,  I  went  to  a  cooking  school 
instead  of  to  the  divorce  court.  Tuition 
fees  are  less  than  lawyer's  fees." 

Mrs.  King  broke  her  muffin  as  if  dis- 
pleased with  its  being  hot,  and  asked 
somewhat  contemptuously,  "  Do  you 
really  mean  that,  if  you  don't,  can't, 
or  won't  love  your  husband,  scientific 
knowledge  of  how  to  keep  house  will 
enable  you  both  to  live  comfortably 
together  ?  " 

"  I  do  say  just  that,"  answered  Mrs. 
Smith,  with  a  kind  of  solemn  conviction 
that  much  impressed  her  hostess,  who 
had  rather  wanted  to  get  a  divorce,  but 
had  only  the  lax  cause  of  incompatibility 
to  allege,  for  which  she  felt  herself  half 
accountable.  "  I  believe  there  is  a  di- 
rect economic  relation  between  schools 
of  domestic  science  and  the  ratio  of 
divorce,  especially  among  poor  people, 
where  close  quarters  create  discomfort, 
which  is  aggravated  by  bad  food.  The 
relation  between  such  schools  and  in- 
temperance has  long  been  widely  ac- 
knowledged. Let  us  go  a  step  farther, 
and  grant  their  relation  to  divorce." 

"  You  would  have  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
a  plum  pudding  brought  into  court  as 
evidence  of  a  husband's  right  to  desert 
his  wife,  though  the  law  might  not 
accept  the  proof !  Or  a  wife  might 
bring   with   her  the  cost  of  the  week's 
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menu,  the  man's  wages  being  minus, 
and'"  — 

"  It  is  just  those  two  points,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Smith,  "  which  so  often 
bring  about  divorce.  Don't  lessen  the 
number  of  causes,  but  make  each  dis- 
contented husband  and  wife  feel  ashamed 
to  use  any  one  of  them,  until  the  wife 
by  good  cooking  has  demonstrated  their 
futility.  The  sense  of  incompatibility 
disappears  under  a  good  dinner,  pro- 
vided the  woman  eats  it  as  well  as  the 
man.  I  had  to  learn  to  eat  what  I 
cooked,  before  I  got  rid  of  the  notion 
that  he  was  incompatible.  At  first  it 
used  to  provoke  me  to  see  his  appetite, 
when  I  had  none.  Now  that  I  can  do 
my  work  easily,  I  eat  as  well  as  he  does."' 

Mrs.  King  lighted  her  alcohol  table 
lamp,  for  she  heard  her  husband  moving 
about  as  if  he  might  soon  come  down- 
stairs :  and.  though  usually  his  coffee 
and  eggs  were  cold,  her  conscience 
pricked  her  this  morning  to  the  extent 
of  giving  him  a  hot  breakfast.  But,  as 
she  poked  at  the  wick,  she  commented 
on  the  superiority  of  women  and  the 
truth  of  statistics.  ;'  You  see  in  one 
city,  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  divorce  cases,  only  twenty- 
seven  women  had  deserted ;  in  nineteen 
cases  both  husband  and  wife  were  to 
blame :  while  in  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
cases  it  was  the  man's  fault,  and  in 
seventy-nine  cases  the  man  was  intem- 
perate.'' 

"  That's  just  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  Men  are  intemperate  when  their  wives 
can  neither  cook  themselves  nor  teach 
their  cooks  how  to  cook.  I  could  tell 
you  stories  of  nicely  fried  doughnuts  and 
fish-balls,  made  by  school  children,  which 
have  saved  their  fathers." 

"And  I  could  prove  to  you  that,  out 
of  forty-one  cases  of  desertion  by  hus- 
bands, twenty-five  had  deserted  more 
than  once,  most  of  them  had  deserted 
from  three  to  seven  times,  and  yet  one- 
half  of  them  were  skilled  workmen,  and 


more  than  one-half  were  employed  when 
they  deserted  I  " 

•'  Then  their  wives  weren't  skilled 
cooks  and  wasted  their  men's  earn- 
ings:" 

11  You  are  always  hard  on  women  !  " 

,;  No,  I  am  not.''  returned  Mrs.  Smith, 
"but  I've  had  to  fight  myself  in  my 
heart  for  not  deserting  and  for  not  being 
deserted ;  and  I  know  that  it  is  not  fall- 
ing in  love  with  some  other  man  or 
woman,  but  falling  out  of  love  with  your 
home,  which  leads  to  divorce.  It  is  cook- 
ing-school lessons  that  have  saved  me 
and  him  and  the  children." 

"  Don't  you  feel  incompatible,  when 
you  are  frying  fish  and  cooking  cab- 
bage ?  " 

"  I  did,  until  I  learnt  to  do  them  so 
they  did  not  smell." 

11  Do  you  suppose  your  husband  is  in 
love  with  you  ? ''  asked  Mrs.  King,  al- 
most rudely. 

';  I  am  not  such  a  fool.  Xo,  he  isn't, 
and  I'm  not  in  love  with  him:  but  we 
have  got  mutual  duties  and  are  going  to 
stick  to  them.  All  the  same  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  divorces  are  a  disgrace  to  civ- 
ilization. We  have  got  to  have  them  for 
aggravating  cases,  in  spite  of  what  min- 
isters say.  who  constitutionally  and  pro- 
fessionally are  incapable  of  seeing  how 
divorces  are  needed.  I  tell  you,  if 
cooking  schools  for  grown-up  people 
and  cooking  classes  in  the  public  schools 
had  not  started  in,  there  would  never  be 
any  end  to  divorces.  Talk  about  the 
home  !  It  is  the  kitchen  in  the  home 
and  the  stomach  in  the  man  that  affect 
the  divorce  courts."' 

••You  are  so  plain-spoken,"  returned 
Mrs.  King,  sighing.  li  Well,  I  hope  that 
the  States  won't  have  uniform  legislation 
about  divorce  ;  for  then  there  won't  be 
any  place  to  go  to,  when  one's  husband 
is  intolerably  incompatible.  Of  course, 
people  must  not  remarry  right  off  again : 
but  marriage  without  provision  for 
( Concluded  on  page  420) 


An  Eastertide  Luncheon  Table.  Dessert  Course  (See  Menu,  page  417) 


Seasonable  Recipes 


IN  all  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  When  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  level  spoonful  of  such 
material. 


Baked  Shad,  Roe  Sauce 
Clean  a  shad,  leaving  on  the  head. 
Fill  with  bread  stuffing,  and  bake  an  hour 
or  longer,  basting  every  ten  minutes  with 
melted  butter.  The  oven  should  be  of 
slow  heat  after  the  first  fifteen  minutes. 
Serve,  garnished  with  parsley  and  a  slice 
of  lemon,  with  roe  sauce  and  cucumber- 
and-new  onion  salad. 

Bread  Stuffing  for  Shad 
Stir  two  cups  of  bread  crumbs,  from 
the  centre  of  a  stale  loaf,  into  half  a  cup 
of  softened  butter.  Add  a  slice  of  onion, 
chopped  fine  and  saute'd  five  minutes, 
without  coloring,  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  a  tablespoonful  of  fine-chopped 
parsley,  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
tomato  puree  (canned  tomatoes  pressed 
through  a  sieve),  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste. 


Roe  Sauce 
Let  the  roe  simmer,  with  a  bit  of  bay 
leaf,  in  salted,  acidulated,  and  boiling 
water,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Re- 
move the  skin,  and  pick  the  roe  into 
bits  with  a  silver  fork.  Add  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice.  Melt  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  and  cook  in  it  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  fiour.  When  this  is 
frothy  and  the  flour  is  yellowed,  add 
gradually  one  cup  and  a  half  of  tomato 
pure'e.  When  the  sauce  is  cooked,  sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  stir  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  little  bits,  and 
add  the  roe. 

Cucumber-and-new  Onion  Salad 

Let  fresh-picked  cucumbers  stand  on 

the  ice  or  in  ice-water  an   hour  or  more. 

Cut  off  a  thick  slice  from  the  stem  endr 

a  thinner  slice    from  the  blossom    end. 
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Remove  a  generous  paring  from  the  out- 
side, and  slice  in  thin,  even  slices.  Slice 
fresh  young  onions,  also  chilled  on   ice 


Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton,  Caper  Sauce 


and  with  outside  skin  removed,  in  very 
thin  slices.  Dress  with  French  dress- 
ing, using  equal  measures  of  oil  and 
vinegar  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 
Use  enough  dressing  to  season  thorough- 
ly the  vegetables.  Equal  measures  of 
cucumber    and    onion    are    usually    em- 


ployed. A  plain  cucumber  salad  is  often 
sprinkled  with  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  fine-cut  chives. 

Boiled  Leg  of 
Mutton,  Caper 
Sauce 
The  leg  may  be 
hung  in  a  steam 
kettle  and  thus 
cooked  by  steaming. 
This  will  take  about 
three  hours  and  a 
half.  If  the  meat  be 
boiled,  add  to  the 
kettle  containing  the 
meat  enough  boiling 
water  to  cover  nearly 
the  meat.  Let  boil 
rapidly  ten  minutes,  then  simmer  until 
the  meat  is  tender;  z.e.,  three  hours  or 
longer.  About  half  an  hour  before  serv- 
ing add  half  a  dozen  slices,  each,  of  car- 
rot and  turnip,  pared  and  with  edges  cut 
in  some  fanciful  shape.  Sprinkle  the 
meat  with  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  salt. 


Leg  and  Loin  of  Lamb      Capers  and  Mint  (See  page  418) 
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When  the  vegetables  are  tender,  use 
them  to  decorate  the  bones  at  the  ends 
of  the   meat.     Stamp  out  a  hole  in  the 


or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cider  vinegar, 
a  few  grains  of  cayenne,  and  one  fourth 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 


Nest  of  Candied  Orange  Peel,  decorated  with  Candied  Mint  Leaves 


centre  of  each  piece,  so  as  to  slip  them 
upon  the  bones.  Melt  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter  in  a  sauce-pan.  In  this 
cook  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  until 
yellowed.  Then  add  gradually  one  cup 
of  the  liquid  in  which  the  meat  was 
cooked.  Let  boil.  Then  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  little  pepper,  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  capers.  Spread 
the  top  of  the  meat 
on  the  serving-dish 
with  a  little  of  the 
sauce,  and  sprinkle 
with  capers.  Serve 
the  rest  of  the  sauce 
in  a  dish  apart. 


Horseradish 
Butter  for    Beef 
Steak 
Scrape  the  outside 
from  two  ounces  of 
horseradish,     and 
grate  the  rest.     Beat 
half  a  cup  of  butter 
to  a  cream.     Gradu- 
ally    beat      in     the 
horseradish  and  one 
tablespoonful,    or    a 
little  more,  of  lemon 
juice.     Pass  through 
a     fine     sieve,    and 
keep  on  ice  until  ready  to  use.     Spread 
upon  broiled  beef  steak,  disposed  on  a 
hot  platter,  and  serve  at  once. 

Croutons  with   Normandy 

Apples 

From  slices    of    stale    bread,  half    an 

inch  thick,  cut  out  rounds,  to   hold    as 

many  apples  as  will  rest  on  the  serving- 


Mint   Sauce   for 
Roast   Lamb 
Wash    and    shake 
dry  a  bunch  of  mint. 
Pick  the  leaves  from 
the   stems   and   chop 
them  very  fine.     Add 
one-fourth    a   cup   of 
boiling  water,  one  or 
two   tablespoonfuls   of   sugar   (one   with 
lemon   juice,  two    with    vinegar),    cover 
closely,    and    let    stand    half    an    hour. 
Then    add    the    juice  of    a  large  lemon 


Croutons  with  Normandy  Apples 

dish.  Saute  the  bread  in  hot  butter, 
then  drain  and  keep  hot.  Remove  the 
cores  and  skin  from  a  dozen  small, 
or   eight  larger,  apples.     If   the    apples 
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are  firm  and  do  not  cook  quickly. —  as      an  agate  baking-dish  with  a  bit  of  but- 
is  often  the  case  with  apples  that  keep      ter  on  each,  a  sprinkling  of  sugar  and 


until  spring, —  let  boil  in  a  cup.  each,  of 
sugar  and  water,  boiled  to  a  syrup  until 
quite  tender  throughout.     Then  put  into 


the  juice  of  a  lemon  over  the  whole. 
Let  bake  until  very  tender.  Then  re- 
move to  a  plate.     To  the  liquid  in  the 


Inexpensive  Receptacles  for  Flowers 
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pan  add  half  a  cup  of  apricot  or  peach 
marmalade,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sherry 
wine,  lemon  juice,  or  water,  and  the 
syrup  in  which  they  were  cooked.  Let 
simmer  until  smooth  and  of  a  good  con- 
sistency. Pour  a  little  on  to  a  serving- 
dish,  and  on  this  set  the  rounds  of  bread 
with  the  apples  above.     Pour  the  rest  of 


meat  has  been  shaken.  Before  filling, 
set  the  eggs  in  a  pan  of  bran  or  coarse 
salt,  or  in  the  spaces  of  a  box  designed 
to  hold  eggs  in  an  upright  position. 
Let  the  whole  stand  in  the  ice-chest, 
while  the  mixture  hardens.  Dip  the 
eggs  into  slightly  warmed  water  for  an 
instant.     Then    crush    and    remove    the 


A  Centrepiece  tor  Fk 


the  sauce  over  the  whole,  and  serve  at 
once. 

Easter  Dessert 
Soften  half  a  two-ounce  package  of 
gelatine  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  milk,  and 
dissolve  over  hot  water.  Then  add  to  a 
quart  of  cream  in  which  three-fourths  a 
cup  of  sugar  has  been  dissolved.  Stir 
thoroughly,  then  divide  into  two  parts. 
Leave  one  white,  and  tint  the  other  with 
color  paste.  Flavor  the  white  with  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  the  other  with 
violet,  rose,  or  pistachio  (vanilla  and 
almond)  according  to  the  tint.  Let  stand 
until  cold  and  ready  to  set,  then  turn 
into  the  shells  of   eggs,  from  which  the 


shell  in  the  usual  manner.  Serve  in  a 
nest  made  of  cubes  of  orange,  lemon 
or  the  following  jelly.  Serve  whipped 
cream  in  a  dish  apart. 

Fruit  Jelly  for  Easter  Dessert 
Soften  half  a  two-ounce  package  of 
gelatine  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
and  dissolve  in  one  cup  of  boiling 
water.  Strain  over  one  cup  (scant 
measure)  of  sugar,  add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  one  cup,  each,  of  orange 
and  grape  juice.  Stir  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Then  set  aside  in  an 
agate  dish  to  become  firm.  To  serve, 
dip  the  mould  into  hot  water  an  instant, 
letting  the  water  come  up  on  the  outside 
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as  high  as  the  jelly  within.  Turn  onto 
a  cloth  or  paper  spread  over  a  kitchen 
board.       With    a    knife    dipped    in    hot 


Easter  Dessert  (See  page  409) 

water,  cut  into  slices,  and  the  slices  into 
cubes. 

Violet  Charlotte  Russe 
Cover  the  flat    side  of  a  dozen   lady 
fingers    with    confectioner's    icing,    and 


decorate  each  with  a  candied  violet  and 
a  long  stem  cut  from  candied  angelica 
root.     The  angelica  will  cut  more  easily, 
if  it  be  first  softened 
by  standing  ten  min- 
utes, or  more,  in  boil- 
ing water.   With  these 
line  a  tall,  round  mould 
(a  three-pint  tin   pail 
is    of    just   the    right 
height).      To    line    a 
mould  with    lady   rin- 
gers,    see    page    266, 
January,    1893,    num- 
ber.    Fill  the    mould 
with  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing fillings.      Gar- 
nish the  top  with  the 
whip  from   a    cup    of 
thin    cream,    drained 
and  stiffened  by  stand- 
ing on  ice,  and  a   few   candied  violets. 
The  mould  may  stand  twelve  hours  or 
more ;    but  the  violets,  with  which  the 
lady    lingers    are  decorated,    will  be  in 
better  condition,  if  the  mould  be  chilled 
quickly, —  in      about     an     hour.        The 


Violet  Charlotte  Russe 
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mould  of   cream  shown  in   the  illustra-      one   teaspoonful    of    vanilla   and   half   a 
tion  had  stood  over  night.  teaspoonful   of  lemon  extract. 

Grape  Juice  Filling 
Soften  a  scant  half  a 
package  (one  ounce)  of 
gelatine  in  half  a  cup  of 
grape  juice,  and,  when 
thoroughly  softened,  dis- 
solve in  three-fourths  a 
cup  of  hot  grape  juice. 
Add  three-fourths  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  the  juice  of 
a  small  lemon,  and  stir 
until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Then  strain  into 
a  pan  set  in  ice-water. 
Stir  until  the  mixture 
begins  to  thicken.  Then 
fold  into  it,  gradually, 
the  whip  from  one  pint  of  cream,  drained 
and  chilled. 

Violet  Filling 
In  the  above  recipe  substitute  for  the 
grape  juice  unwhipped  cream,  tinted 
with  violet  color  paste  and  flavored  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  violet  extract.  Or  use 
a   teaspoonful    of    pistachio    extract,    or 


The  Cake  Ready  to  Send 

An  Faster  Cake 
Wash  one  cup  of  butter  in  cold  water, 
to  remove  the  salt.  Pat  until  the  water 
is  removed.  Then  beat  to  a  cream,  and 
beat  in,  gradually,  one  cup  of  fine  granu- 
lated sugar.  Add  a  portion  of  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs,  beaten  dry,  and  two  cups 
of  sifted  flour,  sifted  again  with  two  level 
( Continued  on  page  420) 


An  Easter  Gift 


Copper  Chafing  Dish 
Designed  by   Shre^ve,   Crump   &  Lonv 


Simple  Dishes  for  Boys  and  Girls  to  Make 


Cream  of  Spinach  Soup 
Scald  a  quart  of  milk  with  two  slices 
of  onion  and  two  sprigs  of  parsley  over 
hot  water.  Cream  together  one-fourth 
a  cup  each  of  butter  and  flour.  Dilute 
with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  hot 
milk,  and  stir  until  smooth.  Then  stir 
in  hot  milk  until  the  whole  becomes 
smooth,  and  may  be  stirred  into  the  rest 
of  the  hot  milk.  Continue  to  stir  until 
the  mixture  thickens,  then  occasionally 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Have  ready  a  cup  of 
cooked  spinach  pressed  through  a  fine 
purde  sieve.  Dilute  gradually  with  a  little 
of  the  hot  sauce,  and  then  add  to  the 
contents  of  the  blazer,  first  removing 
the  onion  and  parsley.  Season  with 
salt.  Stir  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
beaten  and  diluted  with  from  half  to  a 
Avhole  cup  of  cream,  and  serve  at  once. 


Mutton  Hash  in  Cream,  Chafing- 
dish  Style 
Cut  cold  roast  or  boiled  mutton  into 
half-inch  cubes,  and  cold  boiled  or  baked 
potatoes  in  like  manner.  Put  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  into  the  blazer. 
When  it  is  melted,  add  two  cups  of 
meat  and  a  cup  and  a  half  of  potato, 
and  mix  thoroughly  with  the  butter. 
Add  a  cup  of  cream,  mix  thoroughly, 
cover,  and  let  stand  three  or  four  min- 
utes. Then  set  over  hot  water  until 
the  whole  is  very  hot.  Season  with 
salt  and  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
fresh-grated  horseradish,  mixed  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice. 

Salpicon  of  Chicken  and  Macaroni 

Melt  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter.     Add 

one-fourth    a  cup    of    flour    with  half  a 
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teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  yellowed  a 
little,  add  gradually  a  cup,  each,  of 
chicken  liquor  and  canned  tomatoes  in 
the  order  named.  Let  boil  up  once, 
then  set  over  hot  water,  and  stir  in  a 
generous  cup  of  cooked  chicken,  cut  in 
cubes,  and  a  cup  of  cooked  macaroni, 
cut  in  inch  lengths.  Let  become  very 
hot.  then  serve  at  once.  Two  cups  of 
macaroni  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
chicken  and  macaroni,  when  half  a  cup 
of  grated  cheese  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  top  after  the  mixture  becomes  very 
hot.  Then  with  a  fork  and  spoon  lift 
up  the  macaroni  to  mix  the  cheese 
through  it.  Serve  when  the  cheese  is 
melted.  Cook  the  macaroni,  uncovered,  in 
a  dish  of  salted  and  rapid-boiling  water. 

Squabs,  Chafing-dish  Style 
Have  ready  three  or  four  squabs, 
dressed,  cleaned,  and  cut  down  the  back. 
Wipe  dry  and  sprinkle  with  celery  salt. 
Have  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  melted 
in  a  hot  blazer,  lay  in  the  squabs  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  turn  them 
constantly  until  delicately  cooked  on 
both  sides.  Sprinkle  again*  with  celery 
salt.  At  the  same  time,  in  another 
chafing-dish,  scald  a  cup  of  cream  over 
hot  water.  Add  a  generous  cup  of  cooked 
peas  or  asparagus  tips,  cover,  and,  when 
hot,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
creamed  and  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Season  with  salt,  and  serve  with 
the  squabs.  If  preferred,  serve  instead 
of  the  peas  slices  of  orange  and  heads  of 
tender  cress-stalks,  dressed  with  salt  and 
equal  portions  of  oil  and  lemon  juice. 

Nuns'  Toast  with  Cheese 
Beat  an  egg.  Add  a  cup  of  milk,  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Dip  and  turn  slices  of 
stale  bread,  cut  in  symmetrical  pieces 
and  with  crust  removed,  into  the  egg 
and  milk,  and,  when  well  saturated,  saute' 
on  one  side  in  the. blazer  to  -a  'golden 
brown.  Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter in  the  blazer  before  putting  in  the 


bread.  When  the  bread  is  browned, 
turn,  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  grated 
cheese.  While  the  second  side  is  brown- 
ing, the  cheese  will  melt. 

Fig  Souffle 
Have  four  or  five  stewed  figs  chopped 
fine.  Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  until 
very  foamy.  Add  one-fourth  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  cream  of  tartar,  and  beat  until 
dry.  Then  fold  in  hajf  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  the  chopped  figs.  Press  a 
fork  into  a  butter  ball,  and  oil  well  the 
inside  surface  of  the  blazer.  Pour  in  the 
egg  mixture,  and  spread  it  evenly  in  the 
dish.  Put  on  the  cover,  and  cook  over 
hot  water  about  twenty  minutes.  Whipped 
cream  or  cold  boiled  custard  served  with 
each  portion  is  an  improvement. 

Grape  Juice  Sponge 
Stir  one-third  a  cup  of  a  quick  cook- 
ing tapioca  into  a  pint  of  hot  grape 
juice.  Add  two-thirds  a  cup  of  sugar 
(less,  if  sugar  were  added  to  the  juice  in 
putting  it  up),  and  continue  stirring 
until  the  mixture  thickens.  Then  stir, 
occasionally,  until  the  tapioca  becomes 
transparent.  Add  the  juice  of  a  half  or 
whole  lemon,  and  fold  into  the  mixture 
the  stiff-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Serve  hot  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Five-minute  Peppermints 
Stir  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire 
until  boiling  begins.  Then  cook  rive 
minutes  without  stirring.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  beat  until  creamy,  adding, 
meanwhile,  six  drops  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint and  enough  color  paste  to  give  a 
delicate  green  or  pink  tint.  Drop  in 
rounds  from  the  tip  of  a  spoon  onto 
confectioner's  paper  to  cool.  When  the 
syrup  is  too  thick  to  drop  in  smooth 
rounds,  add  a  few  drops  of  boiling  water 
and  stir  while  it  is  melting  over  the 
flame.  Then  remove  from  fire,  and  stir 
and  drop  as  before. 
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Cream  of  Chicken 
Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and, 
when  yellowed  slightly,  gradually  six 
cups  of  chicken  broth,  seasoned  with 
vegetables  and  herbs.  When  thickened, 
add  one  cup  of  chicken  meat,  cut  in 
cubes,  half  a  cup  of  blanched  almonds, 
chopped  and  pounded  very  fine,  and  one 
cup  of  hot  cream.     Serve  with 

Savoy  Crackers 
Soak  crackers  an  hour  or  two  in  milk. 
Sprinkle     with     salt,     and     bake     until 
browned.     Serve    one   in  each  plate  or 
cup  of  soup. 

Fish  Soup 
Cook  one  tablespoonful,  each,  of 
chopped  onion,  carrot  and  celery  in 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Add  the 
trimmings  from  a  four-pound  haddock, 
a  sprig  of  parsley,  a  bit  of  bay  leaf  and 
a  slice  of  lemon,  and  coyer  with  cold 
water.  Let  simmer  one  hour.  Season, 
strain,  and  thicken  with  four  tablespoon- 
fuls, each,  of  butter  and  flour  creamed  to- 
gether. Let  boil  ten  minutes.  Add  one 
cup  of  hot  cream,  and  serve. 

Fish  Cutlets 
Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Add  five  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  cook,  and 
add  gradually  one  cup  of  milk.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  onion  juice,  Worces- 
tershire sauce,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley.  Add  two  cups  of 
cooked  fish,  picked  into  flakes,  and  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  (One  whole 
egg  may  be  used.)  Turn  into  a  shallow 
dish  to  cool,  shape,  roll  in  crumbs,  then 
cover  with  beaten  egg,  and  roll  again 
in  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 


Creamed  Oysters  and  Crabs 
Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Cook  five 
minutes.  Add  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
oyster  liquor,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  brown 
stock,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence,  and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne. 
Cook  until  thickened  and  boiling.  Then 
add  one  pint  of  parboiled  and  drained 
oysters  and  crabs,  mixed.  Serve  in 
croustades  of  bread.  To  make  the  crous- 
tades,  cut  the  bread  in  such  shape  as 
desired,  rounds,  diamonds,  or  oblongs, 
cutting  out  the  centre  to  form  a  case. 
Brush  over  with  melted  butter  inside 
and  out,  and  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

Manhattan  Chops. 
Make  the  usual  chicken  croquette 
mixture.  In  shaping,  put  a  small  piece 
of  parboiled  sweetbread,  sauted  in  but- 
ter, in  the  middle  of  each  croquette. 
Roll  in  crumbs,  cover  with  beaten  egg, 
again  roll  in  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.     Serve  with 

Manhattan  Sauce 
Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Add  one  slice  of  onion  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  carrot,  and  fry  five 
minutes.  Add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  and,  when  yellowed  slightly,  one 
cup  of  rich  stock.  Season  and  cook 
five  minutes,  then  strain  over  half  a 
cup  of  cooked  sweetbreads,  chopped  fine. 

Wheat  Scones 
Mix  and  sift  one  pint  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder.  Work  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  and  stir  in  one  egg,  beaten   and 
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diluted  with  one  cup  of  milk.  Roll  into  a 
sheet,  cut  into  rounds,  and  bake  on  a 
griddle,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other. 

Somerset  Salad 
Cook  one  can  of  stewed  tomatoes  with 
one  slice  of  onion,  two  cloves,  a  bit  of 
bay  leaf,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  one  teaspoon- 
ful,  each,  of  salt  and  paprika,  ten  min- 
utes. Strain,  and  add  two-thirds  a  box 
of  gelatine,  soaked  in  two-thirds  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  Strain  into  moulds,  and 
garnish  with  cold  cooked  vegetables, 
cut  in  fancy  shapes.  Add  the  bits  of 
vegetable  when  the  mixture  is  nearly 
11  set."  Then  add  a  teaspoonful  or  two 
more  of  jelly,  to  hold  them  in  place. 
Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with  mayonnaise. 

Parisian  Salad 
Cut  twenty-four  balls  from  apples  with 
vegetable  scoop,  and  cover  at  once  with 
French  dressing.  Make  twelve  slightly 
larger  balls  from  cream  cheese,  to  which 
have  been  added  one  teaspoonful  of 
Worcestershire  sauce,  one  tablespoonful 
of  chopped  pimentos,  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful, each,  of  salt  and  paprika.  Serve  on 
chicory  leaves,  and  garnish  with  pi- 
mentos. 

Pekin  Salad 
Line  a  quart  melon-mould  with  cooked 
rice  (cook  the  rice  in  water  or  stock). 
Mix  one  cup  of  chopped  chicken  with 
three-fourths  a  tablespoonful  of  gelatine, 
soaked  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water  and  dissolved  in  half  a  cup  of  hot 
chicken  stock.  Let  cool,  and,  when  be- 
ginning to  "  set,"  add  one  cup  of  cream. 
Season  with  cayenne  and  wine,  if  de- 
sired. Cover  the  chicken  with  rice,  and 
chill  on  ice.  Serve  on  cress  with  mayon- 
naise dressing. 


Nonpareil  Cake 
Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Add, 
gradually,  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar 
and  the  beaten  whites  of  four  eggs,  three 
ounces  of  chocolate,  grated,  half  a  cup  of 
chopped  almonds,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder,  and  three-fourths  a  cup 
of  cracker  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  When  cool,  garnish  with  cherries, 
angelica  and  beaten  cream. 

Delicate  Cake 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter,  add  one 
cup  of  sugar,  two  and  one-half  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking-powder,  sifted  with  one  cup 
and  three-fourths  of  flour,  half  a  cup  of 
milk,  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten 
dry.  Flavor  with  orange  extract,  and 
bake  in  layers  about  twenty  minutes. 
Put  together  with  fig  filling  and  frosting 

Caramel  Filling  and  Frosting 
Boil  one  cup  and  a  half  of  brown 
sugar,  half  a  cup  of  cream,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful of  butter  about  forty  minutes. 
Add  half  a  pound  of  melted  marshmal- 
lows,  and  beat  until  thick  enough  to 
spread. 

Rich  Chocolate 
Melt  three  squares  of  chocolate.  Add 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  few 
grains  of  salt,  and  half  a  cup  of  boiling 
water.  Let  boil  five  minutes.  Add 
three  cups  of  scalded  milk.  Beat  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream,  sweetened 
and  flavored  before  whipping. 

Holland  Mousse 
Make  a  custard  of  one  cup  of  black 
coffee,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  few 
grains  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
When  cold,  fold  in  one  pint  of  whipped 
cream.  Pour  into  a  chilled  mould,  and 
let  stand  in  ice  and  salt  four  hours. 


Menus  for  One  Week  in  April 

EnUtgesttDns  arc  toirtuallrj  unknoton  to  great  peUestrtans. — Reyniere. 


'Breakfast 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit. 

Omelet  with  Cubes  of  Ham. 

French  Fried  Potatoes.     Radishes. 

Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

cDinner 

Consomme  with  Poached  Egg  Yolks. 

Loin  of  Lamb,  Stuffed  and  Roasted, 

Mint  Sauce.  Orange  Salad. 

Mashed  Potato.   Asparagus,  Melted  Butter. 

"  Easter  Dessert,"  Gelatine  Eggs  and  Fruit  Jelly. 

Cheese.     Olives.     Crackers.     Coffee. 

Supper 
Salpicon  of  Chicken  and  Macaroni. 
Orange  Sherbet.         Peppermints. 


'Breakfast 

Quaker  Oats. 

Scrambled  Eggs.       Mashed  Potato  Cakes. 

Rye-meal  Muffins. 

Luncheon 

Ham  Timbales,  Cream  Sauce. 

Cabbage  Salad. 

Toasted  Muffins. 

Queen  of  Puddings  with  Chocolate. 

dinner 

Cream-of-Dried  Lima  Bean  Soup. 

Cold  Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 

Whole,  Pared  Potatoes  Fried  in  Deep  Fat. 

Escalloped  Tomatoes  and  New  Onions. 

Baked  Rhubarb.     Macaroons. 


'Breakfast 
Oranges. 
Codfish  Balls.     Horseradish  Butter. 
Spider  Corn-cake. 

Luncheon 

Salpicon  of  Lamb  and  Macaroni. 

Fresh  Rye  Bread. 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

dinner 

Cream-of-Spinach  Soup. 

Stuffed  Shad,  Baked,  Roe  Sauce. 

Cucumber-and-New  Onion  Salad. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

Grated  Pineapple  Sponge. 

(See  Grape  Juice  Sponge.) 


'Breakfast 

Old  Grist-mill  Toasted  Wheat. 

Finnan  Haddie  Cooked  in  Milk. 

Potato  Croquettes. 

Waffles.     Maple  Syrup. 

Luncheon 

Lettuce-and-Shad  Salad,  Boiled  Dressing. 

Salad  Rolls. 

Coffee  Jelly,  Whipped  Cream. 

'Dinner 

Broiled  Sirloin  Steak. 

Horseradish  Butter. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

String  Beans,  Buttered. 

Lettuce-and-Peppergrass  Salad. 

Fig  Souffle. 


'Breakfast 

Gluten  Grits. 

Creamed  Spinach  on  Toast. 

Poached  Eggs. 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes. 

Luncheon 

Cold  Liver  Pudding,  Sliced  Thin. 

Macaroni  Baked  with  Egg,  Milk, 

and  Cheese. 

Pim-Olas. 

Baked  Bananas,  Raisin  Sauce. 

'Dinner 

Blanquette  of  Lamb  with  Peas. 

Potato  Balls  with  Parsley  Butter. 

Pineapple  Souffle  Pudding, 

Hard  Sauce. 


'Breakfast 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food. 

Eggs  in  the  Shell. 

White  Hashed  Potatoes.     Pulled  Bread. 

Fried  Rice,  Maple  Syrup. 

Luncheon 
Sardines.     Lemon  Quarters. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Dried  Lima  Beans  in  Cream. 

Lemon  Pie. 

'Dinner 

Mock  Bisque  Soup.     Croutons. 

Escalloped  Oysters. 

New  Beets  Pickled. 

Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Rhubarb  Jelly,  Whipped  Cream. 


'Breakfast 

Grape  Nuts. 

German  Coffee  Cake,   Hot. 

Marmalade. 

Cocoa. 


'Dinner 

Cream-of-Rice  Soup. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton,  Caper  Sauce. 

Boiled  Potatoes.     Beet  Greens. 

Croustades  of  Fruit,  Maltaise. 

(Hot  Syrup  for  Fruit.) 


Supper 

Soufne-of-Spinach  and 

Cheese. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Baked  Rhubarb. 

Macaroons. 


An  Eastertide  Luncheon 

Floral  Decorations  :   Narcissus ,  Valley  Lilies •,  Violets 

Xoto,  mg  fatr'st  frirno, 
C  tooulo  E  rjao  some  Homers  o'  trje  spring  trjat  mtrjijt 
Become  gour  time  of  oag. 

Winter's  Tale. 

ILet  tfje  learnro  ano  hrittg,  trje  jobial  ano  gag, 
£rje  generous  ano  Ijonest,  compose  our  free  state. 

R.  Jo /is  on. 


M 


enu 


Strawberries,  French  Fashion,  Powdered  Sugar,  Sprinklkd 
with  Crushed  Violets  (Candied). 


Chicken  Soup,  in  Cups.     Garnish:  Whipped  and  Poached  White 

of  Egg,  in  Egg  Shapes,  Sprinkled  with  Chopped 

Pistachio  Nuts. 

Pulled  Bread. 


Fish  Timbaliis  or  Fish  Quenelles,  Fish  Bechamel  Sauce 
with  Truffles.  Cucumbers. 


Fried  Sweetbreads.     Buttered  Asparagus  Tips. 


Broiled  Lamb  Chops,  Mint  Sauce. 

Individual  Spinach  Souffles,  Cream  Sauce. 

Savory  Rice  Croquettes.  Bar-le-Duc  Currants. 


Endive  and  Blue  Violet  Salad. 


Pistachio  Ice-cream  in  Cubes. 
Garnish  of  Powdered  Violets  (Candied), 
Bonbons  :       Peppermints,       Candied  Violets,       Candy  Eggs. 

Coffee. 


Referring  to  Recipes,  Illustrations,  and 

Menus 


THE  customary  piece  de  resis- 
tance for  an  Easter  Sunday 
dinner  is  lamb  in  some  form. 
The  saddle  and  crown  are  the  epicu- 
rean's cuts,  but  the  leg  and  loin  roasted 
together  are  quite  as  satisfactory.  Mut- 
ton is  often  substituted  for  lamb.  In  the 
half-tone,  page  406,  is  shown  a  leg  and 
loin  of  lamb,  the  loin  disconnected  from 
the  leg.  As  the  leg  is  lean  and  rather 
dry  and  the  loin  rather  fat,  these  two 
cuts  are  often  -  roasted  together.  The 
flank  end  of  the  loin  has  long  fibres  and, 
if  tenderness  be  secured,  needs  long, 
slow  cooking.  On  this  account  it  is  often 
removed, —  the  knife  shows  the  point 
of  separation, —  and  made  into  a  stew  or 
dish  of  hash  for  a  small  family.  When 
retained,  it  is  usually  rolled  about  a  bread 
stuffing.  Mint  sauce  is  a  most  appetiz- 
ing and  truly  delectable  accompaniment 
of  roast  lamb. 

If  mutton  be  chosen  instead  of  lamb, 
the  leg  may  be  boiled  and  served  with 
potatoes,  spinach,  or  new  string  beans 
and  caper  sauce.  If  the  family  be  small, 
divide  the  leg,  thus  providing  fresh- 
cooked  meat  for  two  dinners,  lioil  the 
knuckle,  while  the  meat  is  fresh,  and, 
later  in  the  week,  roast  the  rump.  Mac- 
aroni, or  potatoes  and  new  beets,  and 
baked  bananas  with  a  currant-jelly  sauce, 
or  orange-and-cress  salad,  complete  this 
course  of  the  dinner. 

Menus  for  Formal  Occasions 
In  this  number  we  give  a  single 
menu  for  a  formal  occasion.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom,  for  various 
reasons,  the  menu  does  not  appeal,  we 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  C.  Herman 
Senn's  "  The  Complete  Menu  Com- 
piler   and    Register   of    Dishes,"  which 


will  be  found  helpful,  if  one  wishes  to 
work  out  menus  for  herself  :  — 

"  The  arrangement  of  an  elaborate 
dinner  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  consists  in 
selecting  the  various  courses  so  that  the 
dishes  harmonize  with  each  other,  the 
chief  requirements  being  that 

1.  "  Each  dish  shall  be  different  in 
composition  and  mode  of  cooking." 

2.  "  The  composition  of  the  individual 
dishes  must  be  excellent ;  while  they 
should  be  well  cooked,  tastefully  dressed, 
and  yet  distinct  in  character." 

3.  "  The  harmonizing  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  so  arranging  the  dishes  that 
each  one  is  distinct  from  the  other,  bear- 
ing no  relation  in  appearance  to  the 
preceding  or  following  dishes." 

4.  "  A  judicious  selection  of  the  raw 
materials,  having  regard  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  must  be  made  in  all  cases, 
else  the  menu  of  a  meal  may  be 
marred." 

5.  "  The  various  meats  and  other 
more  important  materials  must  not  be 
repeated  in  the  same  menu  from  one 
course  to  another." 

6.  "  The  various  kinds  of  sauces  em- 
ployed in  the  preparations,  and  serving 
as  accompaniments  to  the  dishes,  must 
each  be  distinctly  different  in  color,  taste, 
and  flavor." 

"  The  true  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
menu  as  a  literary  compilation  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  observing  the  attention 
given  to  it  by  the  guest  at  a  dinner 
table,  for  at  such  time  the  average  diner 
is  engaged  in  concentrating  his  whole 
mind  on  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  good 
things  present  and  to  come.  It  is  later, 
in  some  leisured  moment,  that  the  menu 
is  read  with  a  critical  eye,  and,  if  found 
the  least  worthy  from  a  literary  point  of 
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view,  is  treasured  as  an  interesting   sou- 
venir of  a  memorable  occasion." 

An  Easter-tide  Luncheon  Menu 
The  Flowers 

Flowers  are  symbolical  and  speak  a 
language  of  their  own,  but  this  may  not 
be  the  same  to  each  of  us.  Is  not  the 
violet,  modest  in  growth  and  color,  a 
most  fitting  presence  during  the  Lenten 
season  ? 

Thoughts  of  Easter  and  lilies  are  in- 
separable, but  Easter  lilies  are  too  tall 
and  stately,  and  their  purity  and  fra- 
grance too  oppressive,  for  every-day  occa- 
sions. They  fit  in  most  harmoniously 
with  the  seventh  day  and  the  dignity  of 
the  church.  In  our  homes  during  Easter- 
tide, when  the  earth  is  awakening  from 
the  long  sleep  of  winter,  bright  flowers  — 
golden  daffodils  or  pink-tinted  tulips  — 
might  furnish  colors  more  in  harmony 
with  the  joyful  thoughts  the  season 
typifies.  Still,  as  the  blue  violet  is  in 
bloom,  over  almost  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  in  April,  the  choice 
of  that  flower  for  our  Easter  luncheon 
table  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to 
many.  With  these  we  have  used  narcis- 
sus and  valley  lilies. 

The  Menu 

For  the  strawberries,  French  fashion, 
select  choice  berries  and  fresh  picked. 
Wash,  if  necessary.  Dry,  and,  without 
hulling,  dispose  in  a  ring  around  a  tiny 
mound  of  powdered  sugar,  in  this  case 
sprinkled  lightly  with  crushed  candied 
violets. 

For  the  chicken  soup  use  chicken 
liquor  flavored  with  onion,  carrot,  and 
celery.  Thicken  with  a  quick-cooking 
tapioca  (a  tablespoonful  and  a  half  will 
thicken  a  quart  of  broth),  and  enrich 
with  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  mixed 
with  a  cup  of  cream.  Salt  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  and  beat  until  dry.  Shape  in 
two  dessert-spoons,  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  and  poach  in  hot  water  or  milk. 


Set  one  of  these  egg-shapes  on  the  soup 
in  each  cup,  and  fleck  delicately  with  very 
fine-chopped  pistachio  nuts. 

A  recipe  for  fish  quenelles  was  given  in 
the  April  issue  of  this  magazine  for  last 
year.  Five  or  six  times  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  the  recipe  will  be  required.  Or  sub- 
stitute fish  for  the  chicken,  in  the  recipe  for 
shells  of  chicken  forcemeat  given  in  the 
February-March  number  of  Volume  V. 
Shape  the  quenelles  in  two  tablespoons, 
and  poach  them  in  water  or  stock  just 
"  off  the  boil."  The  spoons  will  give 
egg-shaped  quenelles.  If  preferred,  the 
forcemeat  may  be  cooked  in  timbale 
moulds. 

For  the  endive-and-blue  violet  salad 
we  are  indebted  to  Ellwanger.  This 
gentleman  does  not  profess  to  be  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  practical  part 
of  cookery  ;  and,  as  his  description  of  "  a 
blue  violet  salad  "  originally  appeared  in 
"  The  Story  of  my  House,"  a  book  to 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  had  access,  we 
are  unable  to  decide  whether  the  salad 
originated  with  Ellwanger  or  was  culled 
by  him  from  some  literary  gem  on  the 
aesthetics  of  the  table.  The  adjectives 
at  the  close  of  the  narrative  would 
almost  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
description  was  written  by  a  woman 
rather  than  a  man  ;  but  here  it  is  :  — 

"  There  was  a  great  bunch  of  double 
violets  on  the  table,  the  lovely  dark 
variety  {Viola  odoratissima  flore  ple?io), 
with  their  short  stems,  freshly  plucked 
from  the  garden ;  and  the  room  was 
scented  by  their  delicious  breath. 

"A  bowl  of  broad-leaved  Batavian 
endive,  blanched  to  a  nicety  and  allur- 
ing as  a  siren's  smile,  was  placed  upon 
the  table.  I  almost  fancied  it  was  smil- 
ing at  the  violets.  A  blue  violet  salad, 
by  all  means  !  There  are  violets,  and  to 
spare. 

11  On  a  separate  dish  there  was  a  little 
minced  celery,  parsley,  and  chives.  Four 
heaped  salad-spoonfuls  of  olive  oil  were 
poured  upon  the  herbs,  with   a  dessert 
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spoonful  of  white  wine  vinegar,  the 
necessary  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  Bordeaux.  The  petals 
of  two  dozen  violets  were  detached  from 
their  stems,  and  two-thirds  of  them  were 
incorporated  with  the  dressing.  The 
dressing  being  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  endive,  the  remaining  flower  petals 
were  sprinkled  over  the  salad  and  a 
half-dozen  whole  violets  placed  in  the 
centre. 

"  The  lovely  blue  sapphires  glowed 
upon  the  white  bosom  of  the  endive. 

11  Now  try  your  blue  violet  salad. 

11  Is  it  fragrant  ?  Is  it  cool  ?  Is  it 
delicious  ?     Is  it  divine  ?  " 

Easter  Dessert  and  Cake 
The  pistachio  ice-cream,  flavored  with 
vanilla  and  almond  and  tinted  delicately 
with  green,  may  be  moulded  in  brick 
moulds.  When  unmoulded  and  cut  in 
slices,  the  latter  may  be  cut  in  neat 
cubes,  and  then  disposed  in  individual 
dishes  and  sprinkled  with  crushed 
candied  violets.  Ice-cream  forks  are 
the  proper  utensil  in  case  the  cream  is 
thus  presented. 

The  violet  charlotte  russe  or  the 
Easter  dessert  may  take  the  place  of  the 
ice. 

The  Easter  cake  is  designed  to  show 
what  "  the  cook "  may  prepare  for  an 
Easter  gift.  The  natural  colors  of  the 
violets  and  pistachio  nuts  unite  to  furnish 
a  most  attractive  and  somewhat  showy 
decoration  for  a  cake. 

An  Easter  Cake 

( Concluded  from  page  411.) 

teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder.  Flavor 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  a 
scant  half  a  teaspoonful  of  almond  ex- 
tract, or  with  one  teaspoonful  of  violet 
extract.  Then  beat  in  the  rest  of  the 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake,  in  a  round 
sponge-cake  pan  with    a  tube,  between 


forty  and  fifty  minutes.  When  cold,  ice 
with  confectioner's  icing  flavored  with 
lemon  juice.  Decorate  with  a  wreath  of 
candied  violets  and  blanched  pistachio 
nuts. 

"  Marketing  Ollas  " 

See  illustration,  P-j8j. 
11  Ollas "  are  earthen  jars  shaped 
from  soft  clay  by  hand,  and  burnt 
like  a  brick  in  a  kiln.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  native  Mexican  that  does  not 
know  how  to  make  ollas ;  and  large 
trains  of  them,  carrying  their  loads  on 
jackasses,  spend  their  time  travelling 
about,  selling  pottery  or  exchanging  it  for 
chickens  and  eggs.  Some  of  the  jugs, 
painted  with  dyes  made  from  woods,  are 
very  handsome.  Ollas  made  from  a  red 
clay  that  stands  the  fire  well,  and  which 
is  found  in  San  Luis,  are  considered 
the  best.  Large  ollas  are  used  for  water- 
buckets,  wash-boilers,  etc.  ;  those  of 
smaller  size,  for  cooking. 


After   Breakfast  Chat 

( Concluded  from  page  404) 
divorce  is    an   affront  to  the    dignity   of 
human  nature." 

"  Don't  you  see  that  that  dignity  can 
be  soothed  by  good  cooking  ?  " 

11  That's  such  a  low  motive  !  " 

"  It  is  better  than  none.  You  can't 
always  love  your  husband,  but  you  can 
always  make  him  comfortable.  There 
comes  yours  now,"  she  added,  as  Mr. 
King  took  his  seat  at  the  breakfast 
table. 

"Ah !  "  he  exclaimed  as  he  tasted  his 
coffee.  "  Divorce,  ladies  !  I  thought  I 
heard  you  talking  about  that  as  I  came 
in,  but  I  tell  you  that  no  man  wants  to 
be  divorced,  when  his  wife  gives  him 
such  delicious  coffee  and  eggs  as  are  on 
the  table  this  morning." 


npHIS  DEPARTMENT  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use 
X    of  our  subscribers.     Questions  relating  to  menus  and 
recipes,  and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domes- 
tic economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by  the 
editor      Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us 
before  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  the  an- 
swers  are  expected  to  appear.     In  letters  requesting  answer 
by  mail,  please  enclose  postage  stamp  ;  for  menus,  $t.     Ad- 
dress queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  Boston  Cooking- 
School    Magazine,   372    Boylston    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Queries  & 

Answers 

Query  732. —  Mrs.  K.  I.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  : 
"How  pronounce  canape"  and  au  gratin  ? 
What  is  a  buffet  luncheon  ?  Rice  is  some- 
times soaked  in  water  before  cooking,  to 
whiten  it.  Is  this  correct  in  theory? 
Sometimes  in  the  country  the  supply  of 
baking-powder  and  cream  of  tartar  gives  out. 
Could  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  be  substi- 
tuted; and,  if  so,  how  prepare  such  water? 
Will  cranberry  juice  and  pulp  cooked  with 
sugar  five  minutes  make  a  firm  jelly?  " 

Pronunciation  of  Canape  and 

Au   Gratin 
Kah-nah-peh  and  oh-grah-tan. 

Buffet  Luncheon 
A  buffet  luncheon  is  a  meal  where 
there  is  no  set  order  of  courses.  The 
dishes  of  the  menu  are  placed  at  once 
upon  a  sideboard  or  handsomely  deco- 
rated table,  and  each  guest  selects  what 
he  wishes.  Usually,  the  gentlemen  serve 
the  ladies  of  their  party  ;  and  few  attend- 
ants are  needed.  Chairs  are  not  nec- 
essarily provided  for  all  the  guests, 
though  small  table^  and  chairs  may  be 
provided,  which  increases  the  number  of 
attendants  required.  But  few  hot  dishes 
are  prepared.  Aspics,  chaudfroids,  sal- 
ads and  ices, —  dishes  that  admit  of  elab- 
orate decoration  and  furnish  a  handsome 
table,  are  usually  selected  for  a  buffet 
luncheon.  Attendants  keep  the  side- 
board or  table  free  from  soiled  china, 
and  replenish  the  supply  of  the  various 
dishes  as  needed. 

Soaking  Rice 
If  the  object  in  soaking  rice  be  to  re- 
move impurities  and  whiten  it,  this  can 


be  better  and  more  quickly  accomplished 
by  covering  the  rice  with  cold  water  and 
quickly  heating  to  the  boiling-point. 
Let  boil  vigorously  two  or  three  minutes, 
stirring,  to  loosen  the  grains  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sauce-pan.  Then  drain, 
and  allow  cold  water  to  run  through  it. 
Drain  again,  and  sprinkle  into  rapidly 
boiling  water.  If  the  object  of  the 
soaking  be  to  swell  the  grains,  which 
have  become  dry  by  long  keeping,  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  wash  the  rice 
through  several  waters,  rubbing  it  mean- 
while between  the  hands.  Then  drain, 
and  let  stand  an  hour  or  two  before 
cooking. 

Vinegar  and    Lemon  Juice  as 
Lightening  Agents 

The  acidity  of  vinegar  and  lemon  juice 
is  not  sufficiently  constant  to  admit  of 
invariably  successful  results.  Sour  milk 
and  buttermilk  are  variable  in  acidity ; 
but  in  a  thickened  condition,  produced 
by  acidity,  these  may  be  used  with  fairly 
good  and  uniform  results.  Lemon  juice, 
undiluted,  may  be  used  successfully ; 
but,  failing  these  and  the  usual  lighten- 
ing agents,  it  were  better  to  postpone  the 
preparation  of  this  class  of  dishes  until 
a  more  opportune  time. 

Jellying  Cranberry  Juice  and  Sugar 
On  account  of  the  strong  acid  in  cran- 
berries, they  cannot  be  jellied  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  high  degree  of  heat, 
in  conjunction  with  the  strong  acid, 
brings  about  a  more  complete  chemical 
change  (inversion)  in  the  sugar  than  is 
produced  with  less  acid  fruits ;  and,  while 
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with  gentle  simmering  of  the  two  to- 
gether five  minutes  the  result  is  a  par- 
ticularly pleasing  mixture  of  sauce  and 
jelly,  it  will  not  be  a  firm  jelly.  Gen- 
erally, though  not  always,  if  the  sugar  be 
quickly  stirred  into  the  hot  cranberries, 
and  turned  at  once  into  a  cold  dish,  jelly 
will  result. 


Query  733. —  Mrs.  A.  F.  S. :  "  Recipe  for 
aerated  bread." 

Aerated  Bread 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  recipe. 
The  following  extract  from  a  published 
letter  of  the  New  York  Aerated  Bread 
Company  will  give  an  idea  of  the  proc- 
ess :  — 

11  We  should  be  glad  if  you  could  per- 
sonally see  our  plant.  We  take  pride  in 
its  scrupulous  neatness,  and  the  process 
itself  is  so  scientific  and  cleanly  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  bread  turned 
out.  It  is  drawn  from  the  big  mixer  or 
kneader  by  a  faucet,  same  as  a  glass  of 
soda  from  a  fountain.  The  arms  which 
tumble  or  knead  the  dough,  while  the 
pure  carbonic  acid  gas  is  being  pumped 
in,  are  made  of  steel.  The  flour  is  let 
into  the  mixer  through  a  shoot,  the 
water  by  a  galvanized  iron  pipe,  and 
no  hand  touches  it." 


Query  734. —  Mrs.  G.  W.  Q.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  :  u  Recipe  for  a  devil's^  food  cake 
that  is  not  expensive  to  make." 

Inexpensive  Devil's  Food  Loaf 
Cake 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter  and  add 
gradually  one  cup  of  sugar.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  add  gradually 
a  cup  of  sugar,  and  beat  into  the  butter 
and  sugar.  Add  one  cup  of  milk,  alter- 
nately, with  two  cups  and  one-third  of 
flour,  sifted  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
ground  cinnamon  and  five  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder ;  then  one 
teaspoonful   of    vanilla  and   two   ounces 


of  chocolate,  melted  over  hot  water ; 
and  lastly  the  whites  of  four  eggs, 
beaten  dry.  Bake  in  a  large  tube-pan 
between  fifty  and  sixty  minutes.  Ice 
with  a  boiled  frosting,  made  of  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of 
water,  cooked  to  the  thread  degree  and 
beaten  into  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten 
foamy.  Half  a  cup  of  fine-chopped 
fruit  and  nuts  may  be  added  to  the 
frosting.  For  a  darker  cake  use  but 
two  cups  of  flour  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  chocolate  to  four  ounces. 


Query  735. — Mrs.  R.  S.  S. :  "  Recipe  for 
a  clear  pickle  containing  green  corn,  celery, 
and  chopped  onion,  served  with  devilled 
crabs  and  mushrooms." 

Celery-and-Green  Corn  Pickle 
The  recipe  herewith  given  we  have  not 
tried.  It  is  a  Virginia  recipe,  and  may 
furnish  suggestions  for  making  the  pickle 
desired.  Put  all  the  articles  desired  for 
the  pickle  into  a  jar, —  tiny  cucumbers, 
onions,  cauliflower  cut  into  pieces,  celery 
in  short  pieces,  and  ears  of  young  corn 
about  an  inch  or  two  long.  Cover  with 
boiling  salted  water,  and  let  stand  forty- 
eight  hours.  Drain  and  dry,  spread  out 
in  the  sun,  then  place  in  a  jar,  and  cover 
with  cold  vinegar.  Let  stand  two  weeks 
to  plump  them.  Pour  off  this  vinegar, 
and  cover  with  fresh  vinegar  scalded 
with  several  red  peppers,  ginger  root, 
horseradish  root,  whole  cloves,  and  mus- 
tard seed. 


Query  736. —  Mrs.  W.  L.  H.,  Blair, 
Neb. :  "  Menu  for  a  '  five  o'clock  tea,' 
such  as  is  customary  to  give  to  one's  lady 
friends  in  a  small  town.  Wish  a  menu  for 
ten  guests,  and  such  as  can  be  mostly  pre- 
pared beforehand." 

Menu  for  Five  O'clock  Tea 

(1)  Rye  bread,  cream  cheese-and-nut 

sandwiches,  lady  fingers,  macaroons,  tea. 

(2)  College   club   sandwiches,  tiny  cold 

baking-powder  biscuit  and  butter  sand- 
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wiches,  little  cakes,  tea.  If  the  tea  is 
to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  "  high 
tea,"  and  the  ladies  are  to  be  seated  at 
the  table,  the  following  menus  might  be 
presented :  — 

Menu  for  High  Tea 

Chicken  or  Fish  Croquettes.     Peas.      Biscuits. 

Pickles  or  Olives. 

Lamb  Chops  Moulded  in  Mint  Aspic, 

Cress  Salad. 

Rye  Bread  Sandwiches. 

Fresh    Strawberries  or  Canned  Fruit  with 

Cream. 

Little  Sponge  Cakes. 

Tea   throughout  the  meal,  or  after  the  first 

course,  if  fish  croquettes  be  the  choice. 

College  Club  Sandwiches 
Stone,  chop,  and  pound  to  a  pulp  two 
dozen  olives.  Mix  with  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  celery  salt,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  prepared  mustard,  a  teaspoonful  of 
tomato  catsup,  a  few  drops  of  tabasco 
sauce,  and  half  a  cup  of  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Spread  the  paste  between 
oblongs  of  bread  from  which  the  crust 
has  been  removed. 

Rye  Bread 
Cool  one  quart  of  scalded  milk  to  a  luke- 
warm temperature.  Add  two  level  table- 
spoonfuls,  each,  of  sugar  and  molasses 
(omit  the  molasses  at  discretion),  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and  one  cake  of 
compressed  yeast  softened  and  mixed  in 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  water.  Stir  in  one 
quart  (four  cups)  of  rye  flour  and  one 
quart  (four  cups)  of  wheat  flour.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  knead  about  ten  min- 
utes, using  wheat  rather  than  rye  flour 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  dough  has 
risen  until  nearly  doubled  in  bulk,  cut 
down,  and  turn  into  two  well-buttered 
pans.  Make  the  top  smooth  with  a 
knife  or  spoon,  and,  when  again  nearly 
doubled  in  bulk,  bake  a  full  hour. 

Lamb  Chops  in  Mint  Aspic 
For  the  lamb   chops  in  aspic,  have   a 
loin  of  •  lamb  boned.     Make   a  broth  of 


the  bones  and  trimmings.  As  only  the 
"  eye  "  of  the  loin  will  be  used,  have  the 
loin  trimmed  close  to  the  eye.  Roast  or 
braise  the  meat,  and,  when  cold,  cut  in 
slices,  thin  and  uniform  in  thickness. 
Cook  the  chicken  in  the  lamb  broth, 
and  remove  when  tender.  Strain  off 
the  broth  and  keep  the  meat  trim- 
mings for  a  rechauffe,  with  tomatoes. 
Remove  the  fat  from  the  broth,  add 
vegetables  and  sweet  herbs,  and  reduce, 
if  needed,  by  slow  cooking.  Add  the 
gelatine,  salt,  and  such  seasoning  as 
needed.  When  clarified  in  the  usual 
manner,  add  to  one  quart  the  quantity 
of  mint  sauce  given  in  the  recipe  for 
mint  sauce  on  page  407.  Mould  the 
chops  .  in  this  aspic,  using  individual 
cups  or  moulds.  Unmould  on  cress  sea- 
soned with  French  dressing. 


Query  737. —  Mrs.  C.  A.  B.,  New  York 
City :  "  Recipes  for  several  souffle's,  includ- 
ing chocolate  and  cheese,  and  some  of  the 
best  ways  of  cooking  capons." 

Chocolate  Souffle 
Make  a  sauce  of  three  tablespoonfuls, 
each,  of  butter  and  flour  and  one  cup  of 
milk.  Add  one  or  two  squares  of 
chocolate,  melted  over  hot  water,  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  and  add  a  few 
grains  of  salt,  one-third  a  cup  of  sugar, 
a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract,  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  beaten  until  thick 
and  very  light.  Fold  in  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  beaten  dry,  and  turn  the 
mixture  into  a  buttered  baking-dish. 
Bake,  set  in  a  dish  of  hot  water,  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  Serve  with  Sabayon, 
creamy,  or  chocolate  sauce. 

Chocolate  Sauce 
Melt  half  an  ounce  of  chocolate.  Add 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water,  and 
cook  until  smooth  and  glossy.  Then 
add  to  half  a  cup  of  scalded  milk.     Beat 
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the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  dilute  with 
the  hot  mixture.  Return  to  the  sauce- 
pan, and  cook  until  the  mixture  coats 
the  spoon.  When  cold,  fold  in  half  a 
cup  of  double  cream,  beaten  solid,  and 
half  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  vanilla  extract. 

Cheese  Souffle 
Make  a  sauce  of  two  tablespoonfuls, 
each,  of  butter  and  flour,  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt,  soda,  and 
paprika,  and  half  a  cup  of  milk.  Add 
one  cup,  or  four  ounces,  of  grated  cheese 
and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  beaten  very 
light.  Then  fold  in  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  beaten  dry,  and  bake  in  a  buttered 
dish  about  twenty-five  minutes.  Serve 
at  once  and  from  the  dish. 

Spinach  Souffles 
Melt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in 
a  small  sauce-pan,  and  stir  in  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  one-fourth  a  teaspoon- 
ful, each,  of  salt  and  pepper,  and,  gradu- 
ally, one  cup  of  cream  or  rich  milk.  Add 
one  cup  of  cooked  spinach,  pressed  dry 
and  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  beaten  until  thick.  Then  fold 
in  half  a  cup  of  grated  cheese,  Parmesan 
preferred,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
beaten  dry.  Bake  in  a  buttered  dish 
standing  in  hot  water  about  twenty-five 
minutes,  or  in  individual  dishes  about 
twelve  minutes.  Half  a  cup  of  soft, 
sifted  bread  crumbs  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  grated  cheese,  stirred  into  one-fourth 
a  cup,  or  less,  of  melted  butter,  may  be 
spread  upon  the  top  before  baking. 
Serve  at  once,  as  a  luncheon  or  supper 
dish,  or  as  an  entree  at  dinner. 

Braised  Capon,  Demidoff  Style 
Stuff  a  well-cleaned  capon  with  que- 
nelle forcemeat,  adding  a  few  truffles,  if 
at  hand.  Then  truss  neatly.  Melt  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  and 
in  this  brown  the  capon  on  all  sides. 
Put  the   capon  in  an  agate  baking-dish 


or  large  earthen  casserole.  Add  a  pint 
of  broth  or  hot  water,  an  onion  with  two 
cloves  pressed  into  it,  a  small  carrot  cut 
in  slices,  and  two  or  three  sprigs  of  pars- 
ley, tied  with  a  piece  of  bay  leaf  and  a 
bit  of  thyme  or  marjoram.  Cover,  and 
cook  very  slowly  in  the  oven  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  until  tender.  Re- 
move the  capon  to  a  serving-dish,  skim 
all  fat  from  the  broth,  and  thicken  the 
broth  with  flour  mixed  with  water  and 
salt,  if  needed.  Season  the  capon  with 
salt,  when  partly  cooked.  When  the  sauce 
has  cooked  ten  minutes,  add  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  diluted  with  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  cream.  Untruss  the  capon. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  clusters  of  cooked 
flowerets  of  cauliflower,  cooked  peas, 
carrots  and  turnips,  the  two  latter  cut  in 
slices,  cubes,  or  juliennes.  Serve  the 
sauce  in  a  dish  apart. 

Braised  a  la  Bourgeoise 
Truss  and  brown  in  butter  as  before, 
and  put  into  a  stew-pan  or  casserole. 
Add  two  or  three  branches  of  parsley, 
a  carrot  cut  in  uniform  pieces,  a  pint  of 
broth,  a  pint  of  tomato  sauce,  and  two 
glasses  of  white  wine.  Cover,  and  cook 
in  the  oven  half  an  hour.  Add  two  dozen 
small  white  onions,  slightly  sugared  and 
browned  in  butter,  and  cook  about  an 
hour  longer.  Remove  the  capon  and 
skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy ;  add  a 
cup  of  Spanish  sauce  and  strain  into 
a  sauce-bowl.  Surround  the  capon  on 
the  serving-dish  with  the  carrots  and 
onions. 

Stuffed  Capon,  Roasted 
Soak  one  cup  (pressed  measure)  of 
soft  bread  crumbs  in  cold  water,  and 
press  in  a  cloth  to  free  from  moisture. 
Add  half  a  cup  of  sausage  meat,  one  or- 
two  beaten  eggs,  a  tablespoonful,  each,  of 
chopped  parsley  and  chopped  onion  par- 
boiled, one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  salt 
and  pepper.  Use  to  stuff  a  well-cleaned 
capon,    sprinkled   on     the    inside    with 
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salt  and  pepper.  Truss,  and  roast  as  a 
turkey.  Serve  with  watercress  salad  or 
cranberry  sauce. 


Query  738. —  Mrs.  B.,  Medford,  Mass. : 
"  Recipes  for  corn-cake,  Graham  gems,  and 
one  or  two  other  kinds  of  gems  and  muffins, 
in  which  sour  milk  is  used." 

Graham  Muffins  with  Sour  Milk 
Sift  together  one  cup  of  wheat  flour, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  half  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  soda,  and 
add  a  cup  of  Graham  flour.  Beat  one 
egg,  add  a  cup  of  thick  sour  milk,  and 
stir  into  the  dry  ingredients  with  three 
or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter. 
Bake  about  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  hot 
muffin  pan.  Substitute  rye  or  corn  meal 
for  the  Graham  flour,  for  rye  or  corn 
meal  muffins. 

Corn-meal  Muffins 
Cream  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  add 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs 
beaten  without  separating,  and,  alter- 
nately, one  cup  of  thick  sour  milk  and 
two  cups  of  flour,  also  one  cup  of  corn- 
meal,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  sifted 
together.     Bake  as  before. 


Query  739. — Mrs.  L.  F.  C,  Stillwater, 
Mich. :  "  Recipes  for  spinach  and  cream, 
cream  cheese  salad,  and  for  cooking  French 
artichokes." 

Spinach  a  la  Creme 
Cook  the  spinach,  washed  until  free 
from  sand,  in  a  little  boiling  salted 
water.  Skim  from  the  water,  drain,  and 
press  out  all  of  the  water.  Then  chop 
very  fine  or  press  through  a  sieve.  For 
a  half  peck  of  spinach,  melt  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter.  In  this  cook  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Add  a  scant 
half-cup  of  cream,  and,  when  boiling,  stir 
in  the  spinach.  Stir  and  cook  until 
very  hot,  adding  salt  and  pepper  as  is 


needed.  The  spinach  should  be  as  soft 
as  possible  without  losing  its  shape, 
when  disposed  in  a  mound  in  the  serv- 
ing-dish or  on  bread  crutons. 

Cream  Cheese  Salad 
With  the  smooth  side  of  a  pair  of 
butter-hands  roll  Neufchatel  cheese  into 
small  egg-shapes.  Cut  long  radishes 
into  straws,  and  season  with  French 
dressing.  Scatter  the  straws  in  lettuce 
nests,  arrange  the  eggs  in  the  nests, 
sprinkle  them  with  French  dressing,  and 
fleck  the  eggs  with  chopped  parsley  or 
paprika. 

Salad  of  Cheese-and- Vegetable 
Macedoine 

Mix  together  a  ten-cent  cream  cheese, 
a  canned  pimento,  cut  in  tiny  cubes,  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  small  green  string  beans, 
cut  in  cubes,  five  olives,  chopped  fine, 
and  enough  cream  to  hold  the  mixture 
together.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  use 
a  piece  of  paraffine  or  confectioner's 
paper  to  handle,  and  give  the  mixture  the 
original  shape.  Let  stand  in  a  cold 
place,  wrapped  in  the  paper,  until  ready 
to  serve,  then  dispose  in  the  centre  of 
a  salad  dish,  lined  with  lettuce  leaves, 
dressed  with  French  dressing.  Slice 
the  cheese  with  a  silver  knife  be- 
fore sending  to  table.  At  luncheon, 
mayonnaise  may  be  served  in  a  dish 
apart. 

Artichokes  a  la  Italienne 
Wash,  trim,  and  quarter  the  artichokes, 
and  boil  them  in  salted  water  until 
tender  (about  forty  minutes).  Dispose  on 
a  dish  with  the  leaves  outward.  Pour 
over  eight  or  nine  artichokes  a  cup  of 
white  sauce,  to  which  half  a  cup  of 
cooked  mushrooms  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter  have  been  added.  The 
sauce  may  be  made  of  the  water  in 
which  the  mushrooms  were  cooked  and 
cream,  half  and  half.     (See  page  426.) 


Notes  and 
Correspondence 


Address  communications  for  this  department 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,   Mass. 


Last  September  a  School  of  Horticult- 
ure and  Landscape  Gardening  for 
women  was  opened  at  Groton,  Mass. 
The  course  of  instruction  extends  over 
two  years. 

Miss  S.  E.  Watson,  of  the  Boston 
Cooking  School  and  quite  recently  of 
the  North  Union  Market,  has  become 
matron  at  Wheaton  Seminary,  Norton, 
Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Michael,  of  Kingston,  N.Y., 
is  giving  a  course  of  cooking  lessons  to 
the  girls  of  the  Holy  Cross  Parish. 
The  lessons  are  given  Monday  evenings, 
and  will  be  continued  through  the 
Lenten  season. 


Agnes  M.  Bullard,  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  class  of  '92  Boston  Cooking  School, 
is  planning  a  trip  abroad.  While  in 
London  and  Paris,  she  will  visit  cooking 
schools  and  secure  instruction  from 
some  of  the  noted  teachers  and  chefs  of 
these  cities. 


Dear  Madam, —  In  the  April,  1902, 
number  of  the  Cooking- School  Magazine, 
L.  E.  W.,  Somerville,  Mass.,  asks  for  a 
remedy  for  the  formation  of  acid  crystals 
in  grape  jelly.  Several  years  ago  I  dis- 
covered that,  if,  instead  of  making  grape 
jelly  in  the  grape  season,  the  juice  is 
prepared  as  for  jelly,  with,  say,  one- 
fourth  of  the  sugar  allowed,  and  sealed 
air-tight  in  fruit  jars,  those  acid  crystals 


will  settle  at  the  bottom ;  and  beautiful 
clear  jelly  can  be  made  at  any  time  in 
the  year,  and  as  fresh  as  though  made 
from  grapes  just  gathered  from  the  vines. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Mrs.)  Catharine  Shook. 


Dear  Mrs.  Hill, —  I  am  going  to  send 
you  my  recipe  for  lemon  pie,  which  has 
been  used  for  years,  and  always  found 
satisfactory.  You  know  the  difficulty 
some  people  have  in  baking  lemon  pie. 
This  does  away  with  that. 

Cook  in  double  boiler  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  boiling  water,  the  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  creamed  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  well  beaten.  Bake  crust  on  in- 
verted pie  plate  (which  I  learned  from 
the  magazine  and  thank  you  for),  and, 
when  filling  is  cold,  fill.  Use  whites  of 
eggs  for  meringue.  By  making  pie  this 
way,  it  can  be  filled  at  any  time,  and 
will  be  fresh.  I  find  that  putting  hot 
filling  in  crust  toughens  it. 

•Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  L.   H. 


Recipes  for  Cooking  French 
Artichokes 

An  illustrated  article  containing  the 
most  common  recipes  for  cooking  arti- 
chokes was  published  in  the  June-July 
number  of  the  Boston  Cooking- School 
Magazine,  1902. 


Royal  Baking 
Powder 


Makes       Ro7al  Baking  Pow- 

,_  _  der  possesses   pecu- 

1  nC    rOOQ       liar     qualities     not 

/Wore  found  in  other  leav- 

ening agents,  which 
ileal  tilt U I  arise  from  the  supe- 
rior fitness,  purity 
and  healthfulness  of  its  ingredients. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  leavens  the 
food  perfectly  by  its  own  inherent 
power  without  changing  or  impairing 
any  of  the   elements  of  the  flour. 

Thus  the  hot-breads,  hot-rolls 
and  muffins,  and  the  delicious  hot 
griddle-cakes  raised  by  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  are  wholesome  and 
digestible,  and  may  be  eaten  without 
distress,  even  by  persons  of  delicate 
digestion. 

Alum  baking  powders  are  low  priced,  as  alum  costs  but 
two  cents  a  pound  ;  but  alum  is  a  corrosive  poison  and 
it  renders  the  baking  powder  dangerous  to  use  in  food. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The   Boston   Cooking-School   Magazine 


Two  Views  of  a  Matter 
•'Who  wants  to  make  cornstarch  pud- 
dings with  figs,  salad  of  lettuce  with 
bamboo  sprouts,  etcs.  ?  Please  send  me 
a  recipe  for  ginger  cakes  like  those  you 
see  in  confectioners'  stores  —  soft  and 
round  shapes."  Mrs.  D.  I.  \V. 

;'I  would  savin  answer  to  the  -soft 
ginger  cooky  '  question  that,  if  the  re- 
cipe for  soft  molasses  cookies  that  are 
made  to  stand  in  a  cold  place  over 
night  before  baking,  published  in  one  of 
your  last  year's  numbers,  be  carefully 
followed,  ginger  cookies  much  better 
than  the  sawdust  product  of  the  baker 
will  be  obtained." 

Very  truly, 

Marion  L.  J. 

Humboldt,  Ia.,  Feb.  10,  1903 
Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill  : 

Dear  Madam, —  Seeing  in  February  Boston 
Cooki)ig-School  Magazine  an  intimation  that  you 
doubted  the  ability  of  the  ordinary,  every-day 
mortal  to  make  soft  ginger  cookies,  I  enclose 
recipe,  to  remove  your  scepticism. 
Yours  sincerely, 

m.  h.  s.  J. 

Ginger  Cookies 
One  cup  of  sorghum,  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  white  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
butter,  one-half  cup  of  lard,  two  eggs, 
one  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  tablespoonful 
of  soda,  one  cup  of  cold  coffee,  flour  to 
roll.  Beat  sugar,  lard,  and  butter  to  a 
cream.  Add  eggs,  well  beaten,  then 
spices,  sorghum,  and  soda  (dissolved  in 
coffee),  in  order  named.  Use  enough 
flour  so  they  may  be  handled.  Roll  not 
too  thin,  and  bake  until  just  done.  Put 
in  jar,  and  cover  while  warm. 


border  and  insertion,  is  from  C.  F. 
Hovey  &  Co.  ;  and  the  copper  chafing- 
dish,  from  Shreve,  Crump  ec  Low, —  well- 
known  and  reliable  Boston  houses. 


Acknowledgment 
The  receptacles  for  flowers,  shown  in 
our  illustrations,   are  presented  through 
the  courtesy  of  Jones,  McDuffee  &  Strat- 
ton  ;    the    linen    table    cloth,    with    lace 


Ethel's  mother  told  the  grocer  to  send 
her  a  dressed  turkey ;  and  when  it  ar- 
rived the  little  miss  said,  M  Mamma,  the 
turkey  isn't  dressed  at  all :  it's  perfectly 
nude.'" —  Chicago  News. 


Fooled  the  Hospital 

Was    pronounced    Incurable,  but  got  well  on 
Pure  Food 

Sometimes  in  a  case  of  disease  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  improper  food  the 
symptoms  are  so  complex  that  medical 
science  cannot  find  the  seat  of  trouble, 
and  even  the  most  careful  hospital  treat- 
ment fails  to  benefit.  A  gentleman  of 
Lee,  Mass.,  says:  "On  April  1,  1900,  I 
was  sent  home  by  one  of  our  Massachu- 
setts hospitals,  saying  nothing  more  could 
be  done  for  me.  I  have  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  nervous  diseases  and  rheu- 
matism and  nervous  prostration,  and 
had  previously  been  treated  at  Sharon 
Springs  and  by  a  number  of  doctors 
without  getting  much  assistance. 

"  One  day  I  was  feeling  worse  than 
usual  when  I  read  an  article  about  your 
Grape-nuts  that  impressed  me  so  that 
I  sent  out  for  a  package.  I  commenced 
using  it  at  breakfast  the  next  day. 

11  For  fifteen  months  I  never  missed 
one  day.  If  you  ever  saw  any  one  grow 
strong  and  improve,  it  was  I.  I  gained 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
to  my  old  weight,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five.  I  will  always  be  a  cripple  from 
rheumatism,  but  otherwise  I  am  so  much 
improved  that  I  now  feel  as  well  as  any 
man  in  this  country."  Name  furnished 
by  Postum  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

There  is  a  recipe  book  in  each  pack- 
age of  Grape-nuts  that  will  interest  the 
housekeeper. 


The  Perfect  3 


nm 


The  Digestion  of  an  Ostrich 

is  essential  if  one  eats  pastry  made  from  hog  lard  year  in  and  year  out.  Few  stomachs 
can  stand  it. 

Besides,  animal  fats  are  usually  impure  and  apt  to  be  absolutely  harmful. 

Tbe  best  and  most  healthful  shortening'  is  Cottolene— a  pure,  white,  odorless  vegetable 
product  made  from  choicest  cottonseed  oil  and  best  beef  suet. 

Put  up  in  sealed  white  tin  pails,  with  a  band  and  label  in  red,  our  trade-mark,  a  steer  s 
head  in  cotton  plant,  appearing  in  center  of  label. 


recipe 


Rice  Cakes 


Mrs.  Parker 


Half  pound  rice  ;  four  and  one-half  ounces  Cottolene  ;  one  quart  milk  ;  four  eggs  ;  one- 
half  pound  flour;  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder;  a  little  salt. 

Soak  the  rice,  boil  soft,  drain  and  mix  with  the  Cottolene  ;  let  cool,  and  add  the  milk, 
salt  and  eggs.  Sift  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour  with  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Bake  on  well  greased  griddle. 


This   is   one  of  several  hundred  recipes  in  our  125-page  book  called 
edited  by  Mrs.  Rorer.    Mailed  free  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 


Home  Helps,' 
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Book   Reviews 


Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Book.    Cloth. 
Illustrated.    i2mo.    735  pp.    Philadel- 
phia :  Arnold  &  Co.     Price  $2  net. 
The  year  has  been  prolific  in    cook- 
books.   Nearly  all  the  leading  publishers 
have  issued  one  or  more  volumes.    Prom- 
inent among  these  will  be  Mrs.  Rorer's 
new  book.     The  author  has  been  long 
before    the    public,    and    become    more 
widely    known,    perhaps,  than    has    any 
other  American  teacher  of  cookery.    Her 
new  book  is  the  result  of  long,  large,  and 
varied  experience. 

In  the  preface  to  this,  her  latest  work, 
the  author  says,  "  I  have  not  compiled  a 
recipe  book,  but  have  made  a  complete 
new  book,  telling  the  things  one  needs 
to  know  about  cooking,  living,  health, 
and  the  easiest  and  best  way  of  house- 
keeping. 

"  A  great  change  in  the  methods  of  liv- 
ing has  taken  place  in  America  during 
the  last  few  years.  There  was  a  time, 
in  the  memory  of  teachers  quite  young, 
when  schools  of  cooking  were  places 
where  persons  were  taught  to  make  all 
sorts  of  fancy,  odd,  and  occasionally 
used  dishes.  In  fact,  to  succeed  with 
these  elaborate,  dyspeptic-producing  con- 
coctions was  the  highest  ambition.  All 
this  has  now  changed.  The  teacher  or 
cook-book  that  does  not  teach  health, 
body-building,  and  economy  in  time  and 
money,  is  short-lived. 

"  I  believe  every  woman  should  know 
how  to  house-keep.  Giving  up  entirely 
the  moral  influence  of  a  good  meal,  I 
believe  that  women  should  learn  to  cook 
as  an  aid  to  higher  education.  Cooking 
puts  into  practice  chemistry,  biology, 
physiology,  arithmetic,  and  establishes 
an  artistic  taste.  And,  if  our  motto  is, 
'  Let  us  live  well,  simply,  economically, 
healthfully,  and  artistically,'  we  have 
embraced  all  the  arts  and  sciences." 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  exam- 


ine the  contents  of  this  new  volume,  the 
work  has  been  systematically  and  thor- 
oughly well  done.  The  illustration  of 
dishes  and  processes  has  become  a 
marked  feature  of  the  modern  cook-book. 
In  this  book  they  are  given  due  promi- 

( Continued  on  page  xiv) 


Fat  Babies 

Are  Famous  Sleepers 

The  saying,  "Sleepy  as  a  fat  baby," 
expresses  a  good  deal ;  for  fat  babies  are 
famous  little  fellows  to  sleep.  What  a 
contrast  is  their  refreshing  rest  to  the 
pitching  and  tossing  of  a  sleepless  coffee- 
drinker  !  A  good  elder  of  Springfield, 
111.,  found  a  way  to  bring  refreshing 
sleep  in  place  of  insomnia.  "  Until 
three  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  for  fifteen 
years  I  was  troubled  with  a  throbbing  in 
my  stomach,  was  very  nervous,  kidneys 
out  of  order,  troubled  with  severe  head- 
aches and  dreadful  insomnia. 

11  After  trying  all  sorts  of  remedies,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  troubles 
were  the  result  of  drinking  coffee ;  and, 
seeing  an  article  in  the  paper  about 
Postum,  I  determined  to  try  it.  So  I 
quit  coffee  and  took  on  Postum.  It 
agreed  with  me  from  the  first  cup.  At 
first  I  drank  it  diluted,  then  pure.  I 
relished  it,  too,  and  to  my  great  joy  I 
was  soon  free  from  stomach  trouble, 
nervousness  all  gone,  and  head  clear; 
and,  instead  of  being  wakeful  for  half 
the  night,  I  sleep  like  a  fat  baby,  and 
get  up  in  the  morning  refreshed.  This 
I  owe  to  having  quit  coffee  and  taken  to 
drinking  Postum."  Name  furnished  by 
Postum  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Nothing  marvellous  about  it,  but  there 
is  a  reason.  If  healthy,  sound  sleep  is 
worth  anything  to  you,  drop  coffee  and 
give  Postum  a  short  trial, —  say  ten  days. 
That  will  tell  the  tale. 


"We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends." 


/ 


ji    Mellin's    Food   Bo# 

Our  baby  has  been  taking  Mellin's  Food  since  he  was 
one  month  old,  and  now  he  is  nine  months  old,  weighing  25 
lbs.  He  has  been  very  well  and  so  good  natured.  Every  one 
that  sees  him  says  he  is  an  ideal  Mellin's  Food  baby.  I  can- 
not recommend  it  too  highly. 

E.  A.    LOWDEN, 

17   South   44th   Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  SAMPLE   OF   MELLIN'S   FOOD   SENT   FREE   UPON    REQUEST. 

Mellin's  Food  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wfcen  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  CoOklko  School  Maojlelke 
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Book  Reviews 


( Continued  from  page  xh ) 

nence ;  and  the  engravings  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  subject  in  hand,  excellent 
in  character,  and  exceedingly  well  exe- 
cuted. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
domestic  science.  The  subject  is  treated 
on  a  plane  somewhat  above  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  cook-book. 


rience  has  enabled  him  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  most  thorough  and  master- 
ful manner. 


Practical  Gastronomy.     By  Ch.  Her- 
man Senn.     Cloth.     5^.  net.     London : 
Spottiswoode  &  Co. 
11  The  object  of  this  culinary  handbook 
is  to  assist  managers,  chefs,  and  house- 
keepers to  compile  menus  of  every  kind 
of  meal  with  greater  ease,  and  to  enable 
them  to  have  at  their   disposal  a  large 
and  constant  variety  of  seasonable  and 
suitable  dishes. 

"  Every  course,  from  hors  tfceuvre  to 
dessert,  has  been  exhaustively  treated  ; 
and  the  work  is  compiled  so  as  to  give, 
at  a  glance,  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  every  kind  of  dish  that  can  be  intro- 
duced into  a  menu. 

"  In  most  cases  the  requisite  mode  of 
cooking,  the  garniture  and  style  of  dress- 
ing or  dishing  up,  is  briefly  described. 
The  book  should  not,  however,  be  con- 
fused with  a  book  of  recipes  ;  for  its  rai- 
son  d^itte  is  to  enable  those  who  can 
cook  or  superintend  cooking  to  draft 
menus,  and  give  each  dish  its  proper 
French  name." 

This  is  the  best  and  most  complete 
culinary  manual  or  dictionary  we  have 
chanced  to  see.  Here  are  not  only 
menus  planned  for  every  meal,  break- 
fast, luncheon,  dinner,  and  supper,  but 
a  full  classification  of  all  possible  dishes, 
from  hors  d'ceuvre  to  dessert,  is  made, 
with  the  name  of  each  dish  in  French 
and  English,  and  a  brief  description  of 
the  same  in  many  cases.  The  book 
contains  a  great  deal  that  is  of  choice 
value  in  culinary  matters.  It  offers, 
also,  to  the  expert  ready  means  to  draft 
menus  that  shall  be,  in  form  and  con- 
tent, seasonable,  symmetrical,  and  ap- 
propriate to  meals  for  all  occasions. 
The    author's    wide    professional    expe- 


Home  Floriculture.     By  Eben  E.  Rex- 
ford.     Cloth.     Illustrated.    300  pages. 
Price   postpaid    $1.     New  York:  Or- 
ange Judd  Company. 
This  fascinating  book  is  written  by  one 
of  the  most  experienced  amateur  floricult- 
urists and  most  pleasing  writers  in  this 
country.     His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  the  people  has  convinced  him 
what  is  wanted  in  this   direction  is  not 
scientific  text-books,  but  plain,  practical, 
easily  understood  information,  which  will 
enable  those  who  love  flowers  to  grow 
them  successfully. 

It  treats  of  the  soil  for  plants  in  pots, 
potting,  watering  plants,  insects  and  how 
to  fight  them,  care  of  house  plants  during 
summer,  fertilizers,  diseases  of  plants, 
winter  precautions,  ►dormant  plants,  ap- 
pliances for  the  amateur's  use,  small 
greenhouses.  Very  complete  lists  and 
descriptions  of  plants  best  adapted  to 
window  culture  are  given ;  also  of  the 
best  outdoor  annuals,  hardy  perennials, 
shrubs,  and  plants  for  various  purposes. 
The  closing  chapter,  entitled  "  After 
Thoughts,"  forms  a  unique  and  pleasing 
combination  of  floricultural  odds  and 
ends,  without  which  the  book  would  have 
been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  instruc- 
tive and  attractive  features.  Over  seventy 
excellent  illustrations  add  considerably  to 
the  artistic  appearance  of  the  book. 


Platfs 

Chlorides 

The    Odorless    Disinfectant 

Destroy  disease  germs.  Sold  in  quart  bottles  only  by  drug- 
gists, high-class  grocers,  and  house-furnishing  dealers. 
Manufactured  by  HENRY   B.    PLATT,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  Thb  Boston  Oooaaaro  School  Ma&ihm. 
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CHILDREN, 


LTEETHINC 


THE   BEST  OF   ALL   AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup" 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup."  - 


A   Time   Test. 

Used,  in  powder  form,  by  owners  and 
makers  of  Valuable  Plate  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century.  At  grocers  and 
druggists. 

Trial  quantity  for  the  asking, 
Simply  gend  address  on  a  postal. 
Box  postpaid  15  cents  stamps. 

£LECTRo 

Silver  Polish      g 

silicon 

Silver  Soap, 

made  by  an  expert  for  washing  and 
polishing  Silver  and  Glassware.  The 
washing  cleanses ;  the  drying  polishes. 
It  possesses  the  exceptional  merits  of 
the  powder  in  a  form  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  At  Grocers  and  Druggists 
and  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

15  Cents  Per  Cake 


**99*91F9?*WW9W9999?¥99i 
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MONAGCH  HUB 

The  Baking  Wonder 
and   Record   Breaker 

HUB     RANGES 

Have  all  the  latest  improvements,  such 
as  removable  nickel  and  the  perfectly 
operating  HUB  OVEN  INDICATOR. 
Are  made  to  burn  HARD  OR  SOFT 
COAL,  WOOD,  COKE,  OR  GAS. 
HUB  RANGES  are  used  and  endorsed 
by  all  the  leading  Cooking  Schools. 
For  sale  by  the  principal  dealers. 

Smith  (EL  Anthony 

Company 

48-54     Union     Street, 
Boston 

Write    for    descriptive    circulars 
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The  Modern  Hotel  Kitchen 

(Albert  Bigelow  Paine  in  the  World's  Work) 
The  kitchen  arrangements  of  the 
"  modern  hotel  "  are  on  the  first  base- 
ment floor.  There  is  a  chef;  but,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  he  does  not  cook.  He  is 
simply  a  captain  of  the  seventy-five  other 
cooks,  who  work  in  three  relays  of  twenty- 
five  each.  There  is  no  range,  but  a  solid 
bank  of  broilers, —  immense  gridirons, 
beneath  which  are  the  fires  that  never 
die.  As  for  the  four  hundred  loaves  of 
bread  and  eight  thousand  rolls  required 
daily,  the  chef  does  not  worry  his  mind 
over  the  patent  cutters  and  mixers  and 
ovens  and  staff  of  bakers  needed  to 
supply  the  simple  item  of  bread,  or  con- 
cern himself  with  the  quality  of  the 
eleven  hundred  pounds  of  butter  that 
are  each  day  required  to  go  with  it. 
Neither  does  he  trouble  himself  with  the 
pastry,  where  marvellous  things  are  con- 
structed of  candies  and  creams  and  fruits, 
—  works  of  art,  some  of  them  entitled  to 
"  honorable  mention  "  in  an  academy  of 
design.  The  patrons  of  the  modern 
hotels  are  fond  of  desserts,  and  the  daily 
item  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  large  pies 
convinces  me  that  a  fair  percentage  of 
them  are  native  born. 

I  must  not  forget  the  item  of  eggs. 
Eighteen  thousand  are  required  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Boiled  eggs  do  not 
get  overdone :  they  are  boiled  by  clock- 


work. A  perforated  dipper  containing 
the  eggs  drops  down  into  boiling  water. 
The  dipper's  clock-work  is  set  to  the 
second ;  and,  when  that  final  second  has 
expired,  the  little  dipper  jumps  up  out  of 
the  water  and  the  eggs  are  ready  for 
delivery.  There  are  men  who  do  noth- 
ing else  but  fill  and  watch  and  empty 
these  dancing  dippers,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  great  fun. 

On  another  part  of  this  floor  is 
the  dish-washing,  where  great  galvanized 
baskets  lower  the  pieces  into  various 
solutions  of  potash  and  clean  rinsing 
water,  all  so  burning  hot  that  the 
dishes  dry  instantly  without  wiping. 
Sixty-five  thousand  pieces  of  chinaware 
are  cleansed  in  a  day,  and  an  almost  equal 
quantity  of  silver.  All  told,  there  are 
three  hundred  employees  in  the  kitchen 
departments  of  this  huge  living  machine. 


As  an  evidence  of  the  prevailing  prej- 
udice against  artificial  coloring  of  but- 
ter, the  leading  hotels  and  restaurants 
in  New  York  are  now  serving  white  or 
very  pale-colored  butter.  They  also  re- 
quire absolute  purity  of  their  coffees, 
spices,  and  all  food  supplies.  Below  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  hotels  requiring  guar- 
antees :  Waldorf-Astoria,  Sherry's,  Del- 
monico's,  Cafe  Martin,  Rector's,  Holland 
House,  Hotel  Imperial,  Hotel  Savoy, 
Hoffman  House. 


T'TTm^' 


^MINUTEl 
sXELATINEJ 


WHITMAN  GROCERY  CO. 

ORANGE.MASS. 


MINUTE  GELATINE 


"  Take  care  of  the  minutes,"  and  you  will  gain  hours. 
Take  care  to  get  MINUTE  GELATINE,  and  you  will  have 
the  daintiest,  most  delicious  dessert  you  have  ever  tasted. 

Makes  the  most  and  best. 

Dissolves  instantly. 
No  measuring. 

Quickest  to  serve. 


So  wholesome,  too ! 
Send  15  Cents 

and  your  Grocer's  name 
for  Full-sized  Two=quart  Package 
and  our    new  'Tlinute  rian  "    Recipe 

Book.  This  also  tells  about  our  flinute 
Tapioca  and  Hinute  Halted  Cereal 
Coffee. 


Address  WHIT/IAN  GROCERY  CO.,  Dept.S,  ORANGE,  flass, 
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Save  coal 
and  money 
by  using 


(rawfbrd 
^(ooking-Rgdiges 


THE  OVEN  IS  THE  BEST  :  asbestos  lined,  and  with 
improved  heat-saving  Cup-joint  Flues,  which  utilize  all 
the  heat  and  consequently  save  fuel. 

THE  SINGLE  DAMPER  (patented),  the  Improved 
Grates,  and  the  perfected  Fire-box  insure  perfect  combus- 
tion. 

THE  NICKEL  EDGE-RAILS  are  removable:  they  sim- 
ply lift  off  when  it  is  desired  to  polish  the  stove  or  clean 
the  nickel. 

CRAWFORDS  HAVE  MORE  IMPROVEMENTS  than 
all  other  ranges  combined.  The  Single  Damper  is  alone 
worth  the  cost  of  the  range. 

If  there  is  no  Crawford  agent  in  your  town,  we  would  like 
to  send  you  a  Crawford  Range  on  thirty  days'  trial. 

"WALKER  <a  PRATT  MFG.  CO. 

31-35     Union     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


Champion  Stove  Clay 

FOR    MENDING    CRACKS    AND 
HOLES   IN   THE  STOVE  LINING. 

DOES  your  oven  bake  unevenly?     Do  ashes  sift  through  on 
to  the  baking  food?      Is  your  oven  sometimes  unaccount- 
ably "slow"  and  at  other  times  too  "quick"?     Do  you  know 
why?     Chances  are,  there's  a  crack  or  hole  in  the  brick  lin- 
ing of  the  fire-box,  giving  the  fierce  heat 
direct  access  to  the  thin  iron  plate  form- 
ing the  oven  front.     Your  oven  will 
not   bake  right  till  this  hole   is 
stopped,  and  unless  stopped  soon 
your  oven  plate  will  be  warped 
and    ruined.     If    you    want    to 
know  what  to  do  about  it  send 
for  booklet  entitled, 

"What  Ails  the  Stove?" 

Free,  explaining  the  use  of 
Champion  Stove  Clay  and 
containing  a  hundred  testi- 
monials from  users. 

Bridgeport   Crucible  Co., 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
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When  the  children  have  sore  throats, 
do  not  put  them  on  a  milk  diet,  or  give 
them  butter,  sugar,  meat,  or  white  flour 
in  any  form.  Orange  juice  is  the  best 
thing  for  them,  although  it  may  hurt  as  it 
goes  down.  It  will  clear  the  throat  of 
phlegm  and  often  cure  the  sore  throat  on 
the  spot.  Strain  the  juice  through  a 
china  strainer  or  a  bit  of  cheese-cloth 
that  has  been  dipped  in  boiling  water. 

Besides  orange  juice  the  little  folk 
(all  this  applies  to  big  folk  as  well)  may 
have  cracked  wheat  gruel.  Cook  it 
thoroughly,  salt  it  carefully,  and  make  it 
quite  thin.  Baked  apples,  too,  they  may 
have.  Bake  them  in  an  earthenware 
dish  and  without  sugar.  They  are  best 
daintily  peeled  and  cored.  Put  them 
in  to  bake  "  bottom  side  up,"  turn- 
ing them  over  as  soon  as  they' are  hot 
through  and  beginning  to  dry  on  top  and 
soften  underneath.  Bake  them  on  the 
upper  grate  of  the  oven,  and  have  the 
fire  pretty  hot.  Be  sure  that  the  apples 
are  good  flavored  ones,  and  put  in  just 
water  enough  so  that,  by  the  time  the 
apples  are  cool  enough  to  eat,  they  will 
have  absorbed  all  the  juice.  To  eat 
with  the  apples  have  nicely  toasted 
shredded  wheat  biscuit,  Granose  biscuit 
or  stale  Graham  bread,  cut  in  thin  slices 
and  toasted.  Dry  all  through,  but  not 
very  brown. 

Good  doses  of  laughter  the  sick  folk 
must  have,  too,  and  apply  merriment 
frequently. 


Open  the  door,  let  in  the  sun ; 
He  hath  a  smile  for  every  one ; 
He  hath  made  of  the  raindrops  gold  and  gems, 
He  may  change  our  tears  to  diadems. 
Open  the  door ! 

Open  the  door  of  the  soul;  let  in 
Strong,  pure  thoughts  which  will  banish  sin  : 
They  will  grow  and  bloom  with  a  grace  divine, 
And  their  fruit  shall  be  sweeter  than  that  of  the 
vine. 

Open  the  door ! 

Open  the  door  of  the  heart ;  let  in 
Sympathy  sweet  for  stranger  and  kin  ; 
It  will  make  the  halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 
That  angels  may  enter  unaware. 
Open  the  door ! 

British  Weekly. 


Complaint  is  often  heard  against 
women  usurping  men's  places  in  trades 
and  professions,  but  nowadays  there  are 
numbers  of  men  who  earn  their  living 
by  work  that  is  supposed  to  be  exclu- 
sively feminine.  A  prominent  member  of 
a  domestic  science  association  and  an 
active  worker  in  the  interests  of  women 
wage-earners  employs  men  housework- 
ers,  and  says  that  she  will  never  have  a 
woman  cook  or  housemaid  again.  A 
Western  paper  tells  of  a  college  student 
who  adds  to  his  income  by  painting  din- 
ner cards  and  menus,  a  man  who*  goes 
from  house  to  house,  washing  dishes  and 
cleaning  house,  a  man  who  washes  lace 
curtains,  and  another  who  bakes  de- 
licious breakfast  rolls  for  a  select  circle 
of  fastidious  people.  All  these  in  one 
Western  city. 


SAVES  HOSIERY 

NEVER  SLIPS,  TEARS,  NOR  UNFASTENS 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 


The 


Sample  pair, 
by  mail,  25c. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  you  this 
Supporter,  he  does  not  sell  the  Best 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Majs 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Every  Clasp  has  the 
name  Stamped  on 
the  iletal  LoopflElr' 
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Food  that  Feeds 


IS   PACKED   FULL 
OF  NOURISHMENT 


C  H  A  L  M  E  RS' 

GRANULATED      OR      SHREDDED 

GELATINE 

NOURISHES      AND      FEEDS 


NONE  EQUALS  rt, 
MADE  BY  A  NEW  PROCESS. 

|h     THIS  PACWOt  CONTAINS  THE      A    .. 
>'HrTE5T  and  PUREST  GELATINE,:    %A 


1  MAXlOIAfi  PI/IK  AC'DVLiTlO 

sub  PHOSPHtrea  juues. 


'Gelatine, 


Eat  reasonable  desserts.    They  are  just 
as  delicious  because  they  are  wholesome. 


ALL,      GRO  CERS 

For  Free  Sample  (makes  four  portions — 
enough  for  two  persons)  with  book  of 
recipes,     "  Gelatine    Dainties,"    address 

James   Chalmers*  Son,  Williamsville,    N.  Y, 


MALTA-CERES 


THE  HeaJtK  Food 


The  Remarkable  New  Food  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  James  Taphouse, 
originator  of  many  health  foods  and 
for  21  years  head  of  baking  dept. 
of  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

A  Good  Digestion 
Ulakes  A  Happy  .Vl.-ni 

Malta-Ceres  gives  a  perfect  diges- 
tion and  brings  cheerfulness,  strength, 
vigor   and   vitality. 

Ready  to  Eat 

Send  Grocer's  Name  For  Free 
Sample  Package 

THE  TWIN  CITY  MT  FOOD  CO. 

2844    Bryant  Ave.,  Miuncupolis,  .Minn. 
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"Good   Health  in  Every  Cup." 

FIGPRUNE 
CEREAL 

Invigorating,  not  Stimulating 


This  statement  applies  fully  to 
Figprune  Cereal,which  consists  of 
54$  fruit  and  46%  grain.  Coffee 
and  Tea  are  stimulating,  the  seem- 
ing good  effects  of  which  are  only 
temporary. 

The  Black  Figs,  Prunes  and  Grain 
'from  which  Figprune  is  made, 
render  it  a  table  beverage  of  rare 
food  value.  In  Figprune  Cereal, 
California  has  produced  a  logical 
meal-time  drink.  Boiledfrom  5  to 
10  minutes  extracts  the  food  value 
fully,  and  the  rich  flavorfrom  the 
fruitand  grain.  Where  coffee,  tea, 
chocolate  or  cocoa  are  discarded 
and  Figprune  adopted,  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  the  change  is  soon 
apparent. 

GROCERS  SELL  IT. 

We  will  send  free,  for  your 

grocer's  name,  a  sample  and  booklet 

of  California's  Wonderland 

Figprune  Cereal  Co. 

263  Market  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


The  Blacksmith   and  Greek  His- 
tory 

Now  why  was  this  woman  surprised 
that  a  man  should  be  a  blacksmith  and 
still  teach  a  class  in  Greek  history  ? 

Is  the  making  of  useful  things  out  of 
iron  degrading  ? 

Oh,  no.  Robert  Collyer  was  a  black- 
smith, Elihu  Burritt  was  a  shoemaker, 
Paul  was  a  tent-maker,  Jesus  was  a  car- 
penter. 

The  woman's  surprise  was  simply  an 
involuntary  indictment  of  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  under  which  we 
live. 

We  have  so  separated  things  and  di- 
vided them  up  that,  for  the  most  part, 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths  are  excluded 
from  "good  society."  How  would  a 
blacksmith  look  wearing  white  kid  gloves 
at  a  reception  perfunk  ? 

The  idea  of  culture,  until  yesterday, 
was  that,  if  a  man  were  cultured,  it  was 
quite  enough  :  he  need  not  be  useful. 
If  a  woman  were  pretty,  let  her  sit 
around  and  look  pretty.  You  might 
have  stains  on  your  soul,  but  God  help 
you  if  you  have  any  on  your  hands ! 
This  is  extrication,  separation,  special- 
ization, carried  to  the  limit  of  lunacy. 

We  are  just  getting  back  to  sanity; 
and  here  was  a  woman  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  that  culture  and  useful 
work  were  really  not  incompatible. 

Manual  Training  is  a  necessary  part 
of  every  man's  education.  All  men 
should  work  with  their  hands.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  we  have  given  the 
work  all  to  one  set  of  men,  and  the  cult- 
ure to  another  set;  and  the  result  has 
been  the  degradation  of  both.  It  is  as 
if  you  should  make  your  dinner  of  either 
pie  or  pickles. —  Elbert  Hubbard,  in  the 
Philistine. 


Customer.  "  See  here  !  These  cakes 
you're  serving  are  gradually  getting 
smaller." 

Waiter.  "  Well,  yo'  see,  boss,  dey  is 
flannel  cakes;  en'  I  s'pose  dey  are 
shrinking." 
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Healthful,  nutritious,  hygienic. 
But  dainty,  crisp,  delicious  — 
Used  in  the  best  families  for  50 
years  — 

Nothing  nicer  to  serve  with 
soups  and  salads. 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Selling  Agents 

Boston  Brookline 


FOOD  MADE  WITH 

Mrs.  LINCOLN  S 

BAKING   POWDER 

Ii  finer  pained,  tweeter,  more 
healthful,  and  keepi  moiit 
longer  than  that  raised  by  the 
more  rapid  action  of  powden 
containing  other  acids. 


BOSTON,  MAIS. 


Grocers 


It 


AFTER  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,  I 

AM  CONVINCED  THAT  A  PURE  CREAM  OF  , 

TAflTAR   BAKING  POWDER  IS  THE  BESTj 

QUICK    LEAVENINQ.  AGENT,    AND   18 

WHOLESOME  FOOD  ADJUNCT. 

I  GUARANTEE  THAT  TH 1 8  POWDER^ 
PREPARED  AFTER    MY  FORMULA,  CON-  i 
TAWS    ONLY    THE    HIGHEST  P06SIBLE 
GRADE  OF  CREAM  OP  TARTAR  AND  Bt- 
CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  WITH  THE  SMALL- 
EST   PERCENTAGE    OF  CORN    STARCH 
NEOESSARY  FOR  ITS  PERFECT  KEEPINO. 
AS  LONG  AS  MY  SIGNATURE.APPEARB 
ON  THESE  LABELS,  HOUSEKEEPERS.  MAY, 
BE  SURE  THAT  THIS  FORMULA  WILL  BE 
FOLLOWED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
THIS  BAKING  POWDER. 


\  i&iocs&t. 


A0THO*  9f  THg/'iOSTON  COOK  IOOK" 
OF  MR*    LINCOLN'*  BAKING 
[IT  COMTANY. 


None  genuine  without  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln '•  Jgnatnre 


Juice, 


explains  an  eminent  authority 
on  food,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  and  valuable  of 
modern  food  products.  Hav- 
ing witnessed  the  picking  of 
the  grapes  and  the  process 
immediately  following  in  the 
Welch  factory,  I  can  say  that 

Welch's   Grape    Juice 

contains  all  the  nutritive  quali- 
ties of  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord 
Orapes.    Quickness,  carefulness 
and  cleanliness  are  observed  in  its 
manufacture.  It  is  astonishing  how 
readily  Welch's  Grape  Juice  is  assimilated  by  the 
weakest  stomach,  and  the  vigor  thereby  created  is 
marked  by  no  reaction. 

Welch's  Grape  Juke  Is  a  delicious  table  beverage  and  greatly 
adds  to  any  meal.    Young  ind  old  like  it. 
^Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers,  but  be  sure  you  get  Welch's. 

Our  booklet  is  worth  reading.  Sent  for  the  asking.  A  3  oz.  bottle  by 
mail  10c.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  send  us  $3  for  12  full 
pints  m  case)  shipped  by  express  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  east  of  Omaha. 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO.,       WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


EAT  THIS 


UNDERWOOD' 


ORIGINAL 

DEVILED  HAM 

The  pure  and  delicate  Deviled  Ham  which  has  been 
on  the  market  for  years  and  years,  and  never  found 
wanting.  Sugar-cured  ham  and  fine,  pure  spices  is  all 
that  we  use.  It  is  delicious  for  sandwiches,  at  lunch, 
picnic,  or  tea,  and  in  the  chafing-dish.  Our  Book  con- 
tains a  lot  of  unique  and  practical  receipts.  #We  will 
sendit  FREE. 

Underwood's  Original  Deviled  Ha.m 

may  be  bought  at  any  good  grocers,  but  be  sure  you 
see  on  the  can  THE  LITTLE  RED  DEVIL. 

^Wm.  Underwood  Co.,  Bostorv,  Mass.,  V.S.A.^i 
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Cold 
Desserts 


AND 


Ice-cream 
Smooth 
Velvety 
Delicious 

can  be  easily  and  quickly  v 
made  at  small  expense  with 

Junket 
Tablets 


Order  a  package  now  from  your 
dealer,  or  we  will  mail  ten  tab- 
lets, postpaid,  for  ten  cents. 


Chr*    Hansen's    Laboratory, 

Box  J2J2  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Candied  Mint  Leaves 
At  the  South  and  at  city  markets  in 
the  North,  fresh  mint  is  now  obtainable. 
Candied  mint  leaves  are  one  of  the  nov- 
elties seen  at  Easter.  Recipes  for  this 
confection  were  given  in  the  October 
magazine  for  1902,  page  146.  At  a 
woman's  exchange,  nests,  similar  to  the 
one  shown  in  the  half-tone,  made  of  can- 
died orange  peel,  decorated  with  four  or 
five  candied  mint  leaves,  and  containing 
three  candy  eggs,  sell  for  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  cents  each.  The  following  clipping 
from  letter  of  a  subscriber  shows  the 
price  of  the  candied  leaves  :  — 

"  I  have  always  intended,  and  inva- 
riably forgotten,  to  write  about  the  mint 
leaves  you  sent  last  summer.  They 
were  passed  around,  and  thought  to  be 
rather  pleasant  and  delicate, —  something 
quite  new  to  us  ;  but  we  did  not  fully 
appreciate  them,  until  we  heard  that 
Mrs.  M.  wanted  to  get  some  for  a  dinner 
she  was  giving,  and  found  that  they  cost 
twelve  dollars  a  pound.  So  she  did  not 
have  an  ounce  to  make  a  variety  of  bon- 
bons." 

Ginger  Cookies 
Two  cups  of  molasses  (New  Orleans), 
one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  sour 
milk,  one  cup  of  butter  (heaping),  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda  (heaping),  six  cups 
of  flour,  cinnamon  and  ginger  to  taste. 
Roll  out  half  an  inch  thick. 


About  the  only  thing  that  gives  out  in 
a  good  cook-stove  is  the  lining  of  the 
fire-box.  Were  it  not  that  this  cracks 
and  drops  off,  allowing  the  heat  direct 
access  to  the  oven-plates,  a  range  would 
last  almost  forever,  and  bake  perfectly. 
Examine  the  fire-box  of  your  range 
often,  and,  if  cracks  are  found,  apply 
Champion  Stove  Clay.  If  necessary,  an 
entire  new  lining  can  be  put  in  of  this 
clay,  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  it  can  be 
done  by  any  one.  Every  stove  dealer 
keeps  Champion  Stove  Clay,  and  a 
package  that  will  last  for  months  costs 
but  a  few  cents. 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Maoazikx. 
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ARM  ECONOMY 


OT/fER  MARES  sat  f/OO^ 
„  £1X41  S  Y£AR5  *  350*450. 

I  Macee  9/25.« 

COAL  G  YEARS  *  180.  305. 

'  M  FAVOR  OE-gjfycc     , 
AMD  IHTERST. 


HEATER  is  cheap  or  dear,  not  according  to  the  mere  com- 
mercial accident  of  the  first  cost  but  according  to  how  little 
or  how  much  it  costs  afterward.      On  this  score  the  famous 


MAGEE  HEATERS 


are  the  most  economical  Heaters  ever  invented.  They  may  possibly  cost  a  trifle  more 
than  some  makes.  But  that's  not  the  question.  They  cost  less  to  run  for  a  given 
period  than  any  other  make,  because  designed  right.  They  will  give  more  heat  for  a 
given  coal  consumption ;  they  are  easier  kept ;  easier  controlled ;  last  longer  and  will  pay 
for  first  cost  many  times  over  in  the  item  of  saving  fuel  alone.  You'll  find  the  Magee 
in  the  best  heated  homes. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  the  Magee,  write  us,  please. 

We'll  give  you  full  particulars, 

Magie  Furnace  Co.,  Makers  of  Magee  Heaters  and  Ranges, 

32-38  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

•'Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition." 


Steam,        ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Hot  W/ater, 
\A/arm  Air, 

Combination 


"fn  the  Sood  Old  Summer  ZT/me" 

YOU'LL    NEED 

A    GOOD    REFRIGERATOR 

AND    THAT'S 

Uhe  Baldwin 

Dry    Air,    Cleanable 

WE  CATER  TO   YOUR   PREFERENCE    FOR 
Porcelain,  Metal,  or 
Odorless  Wood 
Lining. 


The  Baldwin  is  not 
one  of  the  new  ex- 
periments, but  has 
stood  a  test  of  25 
years.  It  is  the 
original  and  lead- 
ing automatic  dry- 
air  refrigerator  ;  its 
circulation  is  posi- 
tive; its  lever  wedge 
fasteners  are  a  spe- 
cialty and  patented; 
lastly,  its  metal  air 
flues  are  removable 
for  cleaning. 
Baldwin  porcelain- 
lined  styles  chal- 
lenge comparison 
with  any  other 
make,  not  except- 
ing the  heavy  and 


high-priced  styles  that  are  tiled  outside  as  well  as  in 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  convinced 

BALDWIN  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  100  Lake  Street 

BURLINGTON.   VT. 

Boston  Warerooms 
SHEPARD,  CLARK  &  CO.,  83  Commercial  Street 


Don't  Get  Angry 

when  the  piece  of  cheese  in  your  pantry 
gets  hard,  dry,  and  unfit  to  place  on  your 
table.  Had  you  purchased  a  jar  of 
MacLaren's  Imperial  or  MacLaren's 
Roquefort,  you  would  have  been  pleased. 
No  shrinkage  ;  never  gets  hard ;  always 
the  same. 

NOTHINCx    BETTER 
For  sale  by  all  grocers  the  world  over. 


When  you  write  adrtrtiserg,  pleaat  mention  Thb  Boston  Cooklhg  School  Maoazlks. 
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Household  Hints 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has 
this  to  say  on  Grape  Juice 

There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  unfermented  fruit  juices, — 
mostly  grape  juices.  These  juices,  prop- 
erly prepared,  form  an  agreeable  and 
healthful  beverage.  The  "  proper  "  prep- 
aration, however,  involves  much  skill 
and  labor.  Juices  in  which  fermentation 
is  prevented  by  chemicals  are  much 
cheaper  than  those  in  which  it  is  pre- 
vented by  cleanliness  with  only  selected 
fruit ;  and  many  of  the  brands  found 
upon  the  market  are,  doubtless,  "  doped." 
As  people  will  buy  the  cheapest,  if  it 
kills  them,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  future  for  honestly  made  goods  of 
this  class,  except  as  the  maker  can  build 
up  a  direct  trade  with  consumers  who 
are  willing  to  pay  for  pure  goods. 

The  above  is  true  to  some  extenl ;  bul 
the  wide  spread  popularity  of  Welch's 
Grape  Juice  proves  it  has  a  "future." 
Welch's,  the  original  unfermented  grape 

juice,  like  other  products  which  have 
achieved  success,  has  had  many  iniita 
tious;    but   it    is   a    well-known    fact    that 

the  imitatoi    has  not  the  creator's  love 

for  the-  work,  and  seldom  makes  any 
attempt    to    live  up    to  the    high  standard 

of  excellence.     And  so  it  is  that,  though 

grape  juiees  have  come  and  gone, 
Welch's     Grape      fuice      has     not      been 

equalled. 

Women  are  sometimes  indiflcrent  to 
the  question  <>l  diet.  Still,  they  know 
how  to    value    a    cleai,hesh    complexion. 

Poods  in  which  starch  is  excessive  are 

the    cause    of    nine-  (tilths    ol     the    sallow 

complexions  bo  often  seen.     Besides,  it 

is  as  essential  fol  women  to  \\.w  e  «  Icii 
heads    and    strong,    vigorous    bodies    as 

men.     Eal  ( >i<i  Grist  Mill  I  [ealth  hoods 

and     be     healthy,     and,    in     consequence, 

happy.  

"Tlio  iipl.iiicl  laim,  tin'  (<il   upon  llic  hcilli, 

The-     lisiic-i's    hill     wlinc    IAndV|    '-.ill     winds 
<  oinc, 
The    blwkttt     home    ll    w.inn     wilh    hciuty's 

brtath 

To  bin  tint  c  .ills  it  home." 


When  jrou  write  adrai  Uaara,  plaaaa  mention  Tui  Hon  on  Coo&iku  School  Mauazlwb. 
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THE  CLEANLINESS 
THE  CONVENIENCE 
THE  ECONOMY  of 

Eddy 

Refrigerators 

All  contribute  to  keep  the  name 
"Eddy"  the  standard  of  re- 
frigerator  excellence.      Fifty-six 

years  or  experience  and  pro- 
gressive  thought    in   refrigerator. 

construction  rive  a  legacy  of  satis- 
taction    with    every     f^ddy 

Refrigerator.      Catalogue   tree. 

D.  EDDY  c*  SONS,  Manufacturers 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 


You  cannot  ifford  to  keep  room  without  Sap 
gent*a  Gem  loo..  s.u  os  time,  money, 

food.    Four  unbreakable  s:cvl  cutters.    Sold  bj 
ha.i  d\v.vi  e  dealers  e\  cm  \  « h<  i  e 

m    |  M    MM  '■■cc  M  I  ■ 

SAKi'.,l'N   1'    \     CO,i«S    If,",,.,;,;    stifc-t     N 


trade-mark 

Glut 

BARLE 

Perfect  Break  fiuf 
PANSY    FLOU 

Unlike    all 
For 
FARWEU&RHIN 


nes  od  every  pacfc&f*, 

ts  ** 

STALS, 


■awl 

C*k«  *nd    PMBf ♦ 

Ask   Grooera, 

write 
erto%m.N.Y«UJJL 


BREAD  MACHINE 

\  u  Hot  ibiioi  d  i  ••«;. 
Silts  thr  Bow  nd  mfacM  lopotadi 

Ol  bwt  bfWd    »  thirr  mimilfs.   SON 
_/.••    .-•.  .  •...  .        Agents  tv.»nted. 

leteatMk   Broad  MacMM  Ct 

ltd   Ukd  ..K-lphi.i 


We   will    RKNKW    one   year   the   subscription   of  any    PRESENT    SUB- 
SCRIBER  who   sends  us    TWO    N  K\V  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1*00  each. 

The    Boston   Cooking-School    Magazine,   Boston,  Mass. 


Grist  Mill 

Wheat  Goffee 


A  HEALTHIER 
STOMACH- 
jSgA  LIGHTER  STEP 

&S$%      ASK  YOUR  OROGER-HE  SELLS  IT. 


y»m  writ*  adrextlMrf,  pl*M*  mention  Tu«  BoHOM  OOOKDlt  lOBOOl  M  avjaxihk. 


Household  Hints 


House    Cleaning; 

Is  a  Sanitary  Necessity. 

What  about  Cleansing  the  Human  System? 

If  you  have  Indigestion  and  kindred  Ills, 
it's  because  you  need  cleansing  co>Uhin. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL 

TABLETS 

purify  and  sweeten  the  stomach  and  carry 
off  the  accumulated  debris,  leaving  the 
system  in  a  normal  condition. 

"IT'S  NATURE'S  WAY." 

All  Druggists  and 

A.  J.  DITMAN, 

2  Barclay  Street, 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


tKeentmel)    QkTQ     SAFEt 


1VTO        has  ever  been  found  in  the  enamel  of 

dXto™t  agate  nickel- 
POISON  STEEL  WARE. 


The  BLUE  LABEL, 

Protected  by  Decision  of  U.S.  Court,  pasted  on  every  piece, 

PROVES  IT. 

If  substitutes  are  offered,  write  us. 
Sold  by  First-class  Department  and  House-furnishing  Stores. 
Send  for  new  Booklet. 
LALANCE   &    GROSJEAN    MFG.   CO. 

NHW  YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


The  Fox  and  the  Grapes 

A  fox  passing  through  a  vineyard  be- 
held a  bunch  of  luscious  grapes  hanging 
from  a  considerable  height. 

"  Them  for  mine,"  remarked  Reynard, 
springing  at  them. 

But,  spring  as  he  would,  the  grapes  re- 
mained a  case  of  higher  up. 

This  fox,  however,  did  not  character- 
ize as  sour  the  object  of  his  exertion, 
like  the  fox  in  the  other  fable.  He  sat 
himself  down  and  waited  patiently  until 
his  friend,  the  cat,  came  along. 

"  Are  the  grapes  sour  ?  "  asked  the 
cat. 

"  Oh,  no.  The  grapes  are  not  sour," 
remarked  Reynard.  "But  I  cannot 
reach  them." 

"  Oh,  fudge  !  "  the  cat  exclaimed  with 
a  nimble  spring  that  landed  the  grapes 
which  the  fox  was  coveting. 

When  the  cat  had  eaten  the  grapes, 
the  fox  ate  the  cat. 

Moral 
If  you  can't  get  a  thing  yourself,  get 
some  one    else  to  get  it,  and   then   get 
him. —  New  York  Sun. 


Go  North,  Young  Man  !  Go 
North  ! 

Were  Horace  Greeley  alive  to-day,  he 
might  be  inclined  to  cast  his  prophetic 
eye  toward  Alaska,  and  advise  the  young 
men  to  go  North.  The  West  is  no  longer 
an  unknown  and  undeveloped  region,  to 
which  civilization  is  a  stranger.  If  one 
would  fathom  the  inaccessible,  and  test  the 
real  experiences  of  the  pioneer,  he  must 
go  beyond  the  West,—  to  the  land  of  the 
Yukon  and  the  Koyukuk,  where  even  to- 
day many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  are  en- 
joyed;  for  into  that  remote  possession 
the  civilizing  railway  is  carrying  the 
home  comforts  and  means  of  communi- 
cation which  ring  the  knell  of  savagery, 
and  herald  an  era  of  enlightenment 
among  the  untaught  natives  of  the  Far 
North.  The  far  cry  of  the  sixties  is  but 
the  echo  from  a  rapidly  receding  past. — 
From  "  The  World's  Progress"  in  the 
Four  Track  News. 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  Thk  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine, 
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Sawyer's 


Sold  in 
Sprinkling 
Top  Bottles. 


CRYSTAL 
BLUE 

Gives  a 

beautiful  tint 
to  linens, 
laces,  and  re- 
stores the 
color  to  goods 
that  are  worn 
and  faded. 

Be  sure 

that  you 

SAWYER'S 

45  YEARS  THE  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE. 


:aS£€\S£€\g£frg« 


Ancient 
Kitchen  Tools 

are  all  right  for  a  museum.  They 
have  no  place  in  the  modern  kitchen. 
It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
harvest  with  a  hand  plow  as  good 
cooking  from  poor  kitchen  tools. 
We  have  a  full  supply  of 

Up=to=Date 
Kitchen  Appliances. 

They  save  Time,  Money,  Labor,  each 
one  saving  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
Utensil.  Call  and  look  over  our 
Stock.  Inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 
Address 

LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

130-132  West  42nd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


When  yon  write  advertisers,  please  mention  lu  Boston  Coomxno  School  Maaaanrn. 
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Household  Hints 


HANDY  FRENCH 
FRY    SLICER 


The  only 

ffnBjl  ■           Rapidly 

Low 

s*|wE|   .    Does 

Priced 

£»&       the 

One 

a        WorR 

ever 

JfjVJujro          of  an 

manufact- 

8SSffl\Ya     expensive 

ured 

^^^^^^        machine 

French  Fry  Potatoes  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
family  table  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
properly  slicing  them,  and  this  utensil  is  de- 
signed to  remove  that  difficulty.  Its  product, 
being  of  perfectly  uniform  size,  cooks  evenly, 
and  is  very  attractive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  tend  us  his 
name  or  30  cents  for  one,  postpaid. 


HANDY    THINGS    COMPANY 
as  to 3a Row*  Street,  LUDINGTON,  MICH. 


TOURNADE'S 

KITCHEN  BOUQUET 


30  Years 


a  Favorite! 


For    SOUPS,    SAUCES,    GRAVIES, 
ROASTS,     STEWS,     ENTREES 

AND  GENERAL    CULINARY    PURPOSES 

Imparts  a  Rich  Color  and  Delightful  Flavor.  The ! 
Kitchen  Qarden  Condensed  and  Ready  for  Instant 
Use.  Keeps  in  Any  Climate.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
Great  Chefs  and  Eminent  Teachers  of  Cookery 

"  Housekeeping  would  be  a  burden  without  It."—  Sabah 
Tyson  Eobir. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  kitchen  luxury  which  Is  so  near  a 
necessity."— Hklbn  Armstrong. 

"  Inr&luable  to  the  housekeeper."— Mart  J.  Lincoln. 

"  Indispensable  to  all  savory  dishes."— J anrt  M.  Hill. 

"Indispensable  to  all  up-to-date  housekeepers."—  Alio* 
Cart  Watbrman. 

"  Have  used  It  for  last  ten  years  and  would  not  be  with- 
out It."—  EmiltM.  Colling. 

"A  necessity  to  all  good  cooking."— E.  LaPrbbuo,I3B, 
Head  Chef,  Delmonlco's. 


If  your  grocer  doesn't  keep  it,  insist  on  his  getting  it  for  you. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE   SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET 

Send  30  cents  in  stamps  for  prepaid  package. 


ThePALISADB  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

251  Clinton  Avenue,  West  Hoboken,  N.J. 
N.B.— Ths  word  "Kitchen  Bouquet"  is  exclusively  our 
tradt-mark.    Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 


New  Pepper  from  Africa 
Consul  Thornwell  Haynes  reports 
from  Rouen  there  has  just  been  laid 
before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
the  result  of  an  analysis  made  by  Dr. 
Barille  of  a  new  pepper  of  African  origin, 
recently  imported  from,  Kissi,  on  the 
Liberian  frontier  of  Guinea.  This  prod- 
uct, which  has  already  been  given  the 
name  of  Kissine  pepper,  grows  abun- 
dantly in  this  region  in  a  wild  state.  It 
is  not  akin  to  any  known  species,  and, 
being  very  rich  in  piperine  and  volatile 
oil,  can  be  used  as  a  spice  and  as  a 
condiment.  Its  grains,  generally  very 
small,  are  characterized  by  a  pedicule  at 
their  base.  They  give  a  reddish-brown 
powder,  highly  perfumed,  and  of  a  pe- 
culiar aromatic  savor.  French  journals 
speak  of  this  article  as  another  interest- 
ing and  valuable  addition  to  the  already 
long  list  of  French  colonial  products. 


A  good  dinner  may  bring  joy  or 
sorrow,  according  to  the  state  of  your 
stomach.  Don't  blame  the  dinner,  but 
get  some  of  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets. 
Your  druggist  keeps  them.  A.  J.  Dit- 
man,  2  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Easter  Cake 
Cream  one  pound  of  butter  and  sugar, 
each,  together.  Add  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
and  the  grated  rind,  with  a  pound  of 
sifted  flour,  nine  beaten  eggs,  a  pound 
of  blanched  almonds,  half-pound  chopped 
citron,  half-pound  raisins,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  Congress  Yeast  Powder.  Mix 
well,  pour  in  a  greased  mould,  and  bake. 
When  cold,  ornament  first  with  plain 
icing,  then  place  over  the  top  and  around 
the  edge  different-colored  little  candy 
eggs. 


Strawberry    Hullers 

NO  SOILED  FINGERS 
NO  CRUSHED  BERRIES 
BRASS  N1CKELLED  BY  MAIL,  10c. 

Agents  Wanted 

F.  A.  Walker  &  Co.,  8  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wnen  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 
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"Only  a  match  starts  the  fire" 

DETROIT  JEWEL 
GAS  RANGES 

are  made  in  the  Largest  Stove  Plant  in  the 
World.    They  know  how 

WHY   BUY  UNKNOWNS 
DETROIT  JEWELS  COST  NO  MORE! 

Ir  you  want  to  know  all  about  cooking'  by  gas, 
send  for  our  free  Booklet.    Address  Dept.  U 

DETROIT    STOVE    WORKS 

Detroit      .rfS^HLft  f^.    Chicago 


?JEWEL| 


Americtfs 

Best 

Tamily 

Dessert 


Df0  IT  NOW 

Send  to  your  grocer 
to-day  for  one  pack- 
age each  of  the  four 
flavors  of  JELL-O : 
Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry,  and  Strawberry. 
So  easy  to  prepare,  and.  pleases  the  taste  of 
everybody.  JELL-O  is  now  being  used  by 
millions  of  families  throughout  the  world, 
and  is  the  most  delightful  dessert  preparation 
on  the  market. 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere.    10c.  per  package 
Prepared  liv  TheOenesee  Pi  re  Food  fo,  Le  Rot,  MY. 


The 


fr**S2S 


In  The  House 


The  greatest  saver  of  time, 
work,  health  and  money. 
With  the  Enterprise  Meat  and 
Food  Chopper,  appetizing, 
readily  digested,  economical 
dishes  are  quickly  and  easily 
prepared.     The 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food 

CHOPPER 

chops  raw  or  cooked  meats,  fish, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  fine  or  coarse. 
With  it  the  finest  hash,  croquettes, 
fish  balls,  Hamburg  steak,  potato 
cakes,  etc.,  are  made.  Simple, 
strong,  durable  and  easily  cleaned. 

A  set  of  four  knives— for  chopping  fine,  medium, 
or  coarse,  with  each  machine.  No.  100,  price 
$1.50.  Sold  at  all  department,  hardware,  and 
house  furnishing  stores.  Send  4c.  for  "Enter- 
prising Housekeeper"— 200  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Household   Hints 


>Think 


You'll  not  only  think  more  clearly  and  easily,  bin 
you'll  also  think  you  never  drank  anything  so  deli- 
cious and  satisfying,  when  you  have  a  cup  of 

HOOTON'S  Cocoa 

It's  a  nutrient,  building  up   body  and  brain— the 

drink  for  thinkers  and  workers. 

Sample  free  for  grocer's  name,  or  full  10c.  can, 
for  8  cents  in    stamps    and   grocer's    name. 

H00T0N  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY, 
Newark,  JT.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


ROSETTE  IRONS 


50  cents, 
postage  20  cents 


These   are    the 
irons    which 
lately  have  be- 
come so  popu- 
lar  among   cooking   teachers   and   in    cooking 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the   country.     For  full 
particulars  and  also  catalogue  of  other  Scandi- 
navian and  German  cake  irons,  please  address 
ALFRED    ANDRESEN    &    COMPANY 
Department  BC,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lady  agents  can  sell  dozens  among  friends. 


OE=a«Q 


Success 


Is  not  always  obtained  by 
using  the  proper  ingredients 
or  the  skill  of  the  cook,  but 
by  having  the  right  sort  of 
tools  to  work  with.  We  keep 
all  the  up-to-date  inventions 
and  devices  for  cooking. 

Our  store  is  noted  for  its 
fine  assortment  of  novelties. 

Moulds,  Cutters,  Casseroles, 
Madeleines,  Bordure, 
Tartelette,  Savarins. 

Specialties  in  China  and 
Glass  Moulds  made  to  our 
order  in  Europe. 

Our  catalogue  you  will 
find  instructive  arid  enter- 
taining and  profusely  illus- 
trated.   By  mail,  10c. 

F.  A.  Walker  &  Co., 

83=85    Cornhill,    Boston, 
Mass.  Scollay   Square 

Subway  Station. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  Arlington 
Wheat  Meal,  purity  has  always  the  first 
thought.  To  this  end  the  best  quality 
of  wheat  the  market  affords  has  always 
been  purchased,  the  most  thorough 
methods  of  cleansing,  grinding,  and 
packing  have  been  adopted ;  and  the 
wide-spread  fame  of  Arlington  Wheat 
Meal  has  fully  justified  this  extra  care. 
Rich  in  gluten  and  albuminoids,  it  fur- 
nishes a  food  that  is  almost  perfect  in 
nutrition.  Better  than  beef  or  any  ani- 
mal foods,  to  those  addicted  to  stomach 
and  kidney  troubles  it  becomes  a  medi- 
cine that  cures. 

Arlington  Wheat  Meal  is  put  up  in 
barrels,  half-barrels,  and  five-pound  car- 
tons for  family  use.  Buy  it  of  your 
grocer  in  the  original  package  only,  to 
insure  genuineness. 


THE    OLD    RELIABLE 

DIXON'S  c"br  °' 
Stove  Polish. 

Nevib  TVUfi  Rid  ok  Rusts  your   Stoybi. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  C#.,  -  •  Jmrsiy  City,  N.J. 
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i  $    Not     MEDICINE 
but    FOOD 

is  the  20th  Century  prescription. 
Feed  your  skin  by 

Ditmans 
!  Sea-Salt  i 


BATHS 

The  pores  of  the  skin  are"  like  a 
million  mouths,  and  the  mineral 
salt  values  of  sea  salt  are  taken  in 
by  absorption.  Your  physician 
prescribes  SEA-SALT  BATHS. 

ALL      DRUGGISTS. 


"Sea  Salt  is  the  coin  that  buys  Health.' 

For  circulars  address 

A.  J.  DITMAN, 

J       2  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


$ 


I 


Makes   a    success    of   any   Soup, 
Sauce,  or  Salad  Dressing.  .    .    . 

McILHENNY'S 
TABASCO. 

The  perfection  of  flavor,  the 
epitome  of  strength.  Avoid 
cheap  substitutes,  and  use  only 
the  original  Mcllhenny's,  made 
at  New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 
Booklet  containing  recipes  on 
request. 

E.  McIlhenny's  Son, 
New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 
Boston   Office,  42   Central   Street. 


u. 


MOTHERS    WANT    TO    USE 

that  which  will  keep  the  baby's  skin  soft 
and  free  from  skin  diseases. 

OLIVE   OIL 

is  recognized  as  the  one  thing  in  toilet  arti- 
cles to  do  it. 

Carmel   Soap 

is  made  wholly  of 
Pure,  Sweet  Olive  Oil 

and  made  right  where  the  olives  grow,  at 
Mount  Carmel,  Palestine.  Nothing  can  be 
more  necessary  to  the  nursery  than  such  a 
soap. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Leading  Grocers. 

Imported  by  A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO., 
J  22  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Peter  Cooper's 

Clarified 

GELATINE 

For  Wine  Jellies, 
Blanc-Mange, 
Charlotte  Russe 

pure  and  wholesome 

Our  Pulverized  Gelatine  is  the 
most  convenient  for  family  use. 
Dissolves  in  a  few  minutes. 

An  8-cent  package 
makes  two  quarts. 
Cheapest  and  best. 

For  sale  by  all  grocers. 

S.  S.  PIERCE    COMPANY, 

BOSTON,   MASS., 
Manufacturers'  Agents. 
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•Always  Leading- 


COCDA^HDCDLATE 

Unequalled  in  Purity- Flavor 

I         ALL  GROCERS 


Fresh 
Bread 
Crumbs 

HOW  TO  MAKE 
HOW  TO  USE 


RICH,     SOFT,     FLAKY 

A  revolution  in  the  use  of 
the  crumb,  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  the  discovery 
of  the  art  itself.  «£  <*  <*  <* 

Our  book  tells  the  story. 
Ask  for  "Crumb  Book" 


t 


GOODELL    CO.,  Antrim,  N.H. 


House-cleaning  Time 
After  sickness  and  during  spring 
house-cleaning  Piatt's  Chlorides,  diluted 
with  ten  parts  of  water,  should  be  sprin- 
kled freely  over  the  floors,  and  allowed 
to  dry  before  carpets  are  relaid.  As 
each  board  retains  some  Chlorides,  a 
lasting  purifying  effect  is  obtained,  and 
the  ravages  of  insects  are  prevented. 
Disinfect  the  waste-pipes,  sinks,  closets, 
store-rooms,  and  the  cellar  according  to 
directions  on  the  bottle. 


Fruits  or  vegetables  —  meats,  too,  for 
that  matter  —  should  never  touch  any 
tin  or  metal  of  any  kind.  Therefore, 
use  earthenware  saucepans  and  baking- 
dishes,  and  look  well  to  the  linings  of 
your  enamel  ware  saucepans. 


Keep  earthenware  cooking  utensils  in 
a  warm  place,  and  never  put  them  di- 
rectly over  a  blaze.  Use  an  asbestos 
mat  under  them  for  a  gas  stove. 

••••  THE  •••• 

"KITCHEN  AND  HAND" 

•  •  •  Sv/rVr^  •  •  • 


For  removing  Tar,  Pitch,  Cement,  Varnish,  Paint,  Axla 
Grease,  Blacking,  and  all  impurities  from  the  hands,  it  it 
unequaled,  leaving  the  skin  soft,  white  and  smooth. 

Beware  of  Imitations.    For  Sale  hy  all  Grocers, 


CHAS.  F.  BATES  &  CO. 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

Office,  123  Oliver  St.,      -      - 


Bostoa 
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Every  man  is  not  born  with  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  good  cook.  What  science  demands 
more  study  ?  Music,  dancing,  fencing,  painting,  and 
mechanics  in  general  possess  professors  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  whereas  in  the  first  line  of  cooking 
pre-eminence  never  occurs  under  thirty.  Cookery  is 
an  art  appreciated  by  only  a  very  few  individuals,  and 
one  which  requires,  in  addition  to  most  diligent  and 
studious  application,  no  small  share  of  intellect  and  the 
strictest  sobriety  and  punctuality.  There  are  cooks 
and  cooks  :  the  difficulty  lies  in  finding  the  perfect 
one. —  Ude. 
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CHECKERBOARD   PACKAGES 


Old  John  Graham  said, 

in  his  "Letters  from  a  Self- 
made  Merchant  to  his  Son  "  : 

"  It's  the  quality  of  the 
goods  inside  the  pack- 
age which  tells,  when 
they  once  get  into  the 
Kitchen  and  tip  to  the 

cooK," and  it  is 

the  quality  of  the  foods  inside  the 
"checkerboard"  packages  which  sold 
Ten  Million  Packages  in  the  past  ten 
months.     Test  them  for  yourself. 


i 
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BUJRJN.^     FOODS 


Purina  Flour. 

Makes  Entire  Wheat 
Bread,  Muffins,  Biscuits, 
and  Rolls,  which  are  more 
healthful  and  taste  much 
better  than   white    flour. 


KornKins. 

Nothing  to  equal  the 
fine  Corn  Bread,  Virginia 
Batter  Bread,  Corn 
Cakes,  etc.,  made  from 
Kornkins.      Try  a  sack. 
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Housekeeping  in  Mexico 

By  Louisa  A.  Guernsev 
Second  Paper 


IN  the  country,  on  the  great  ha- 
ciendas, farms,  and  plantations,  is 
where  Mexican  home  life  is  to  be 
found  in  all  its  old-fashioned,  generous 
simplicity.  Families  are  large  :  there  are 
many  employees  and  a  host  of  servants. 
The  houses  are  built  in  the  old  Spanish 
style,  a  hollow  square  of  rooms  around 
an  open  court.  Through  the  great  za- 
gudn,  as  the  front  door  is  called,  enter 
people,  horses,  carriages,  all  that  come 
and  go ;  and,  when  this  door  is  shut  at 
night,  it  is  as  secure  as  some  mediaeval 
castle  when  the  drawbridge  is  up. 

For  a  person  fond  of  the  country  and 
country  life  the  days  pass  happily,  if  a 
bit  too  monotonously.  The  mere  order- 
ing of  meals  is  a  struggle  to  obtain 
some  variety  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  in- 
numerable sauces  and  gravies  serve  to 
vary  the  same  meats  and  vegetables. 
There  are  two  dishes  never  lacking  twice 
a  day,  rice  and  frijoles,  or  beans.  The 
rice  is  served  after  the  soup,  and  the 
frijoles  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  just 
before  the  dessert.  The  usual  Mexi- 
can dinner  consists  of  sopa,  generally 
some  Italian  paste,  fried,  then  boiled  in 
soup  stock,  rice,  eggs,  and  puchero, — 
that  is,  the  boiled  meat  and  vegetables 
from  which  the  soup  was  extracted, — 
roast  or  broiled  meat,  a  vegetable,  some 
savory  meat  stew,  frijoles    accompanied 


by  some  piquant  dish,  and  then  fruit, 
sweets,  and  black  coffee.  Each  and 
every  dish  is  served  as  a  distinct  course. 

In  the  country  the  tortilla,  small, 
white,  thin  as  a  wafer,  takes  the  place 
of  bread  almost  entirely.  The  thin,  white 
disks  are  brought  to  the  table  as  fast  as 
they  are  baked  ;  and  no  one,  who  has 
only  eaten  the  coarse,  leathery  tortillas 
made  in  the  city,  can  have  an  idea  how 
delicious  they  are  when  well  made,  and 
what  an  indispensable  accompaniment 
they  are  to  the  real  Mexican  cuisine  with 
its  piquant  and  highly  flavored  dishes. 
It  seems  a  foolish  prejudice,  but,  never- 
theless, a  very  real  one,  that,  when  the 
corn  for  tortillas  is  ground  by  machinery, 
they  have  a  very  distinct  and  inferior 
taste  from  those  ground  by  hand  on  the 
metate. 

A  laborious  task  it  is,  this  making  of 
tortillas^  and  one  requiring  quite  a  knack. 
The  night  before  a  piece  of  lime,  the 
size  of  an  egg,  is  slaked  in  an  earthen 
jar.  When  the  water  settles,  the  corn  is 
put  in  and  well  stirred  about.  Then  the 
jar  is  placed  on  the  fire  long  enough  for 
the  corn  to  become  very  hot,  but  not 
boiling.  When  the  hull  slips  easily  off 
the  grain,  it  is  set  aside :  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  it  is  ready  to  be  ground  on 
the  metate,  patted  into  tortillas,  to  be 
baked   on  the  comal.  a  flat  disk  of  clay, 
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brushed  with  lime.  It  looks  quite  easy 
and  very  tempting  to  grind  on  the 
metate,  quite  like  rolling  out  dough. 
But  let  one  unaccustomed  try  it,  and  it 
will  be  found  very  difficult ;  for  it  takes 
not  only  strength,  but  a  peculiar  jerky 
wrist  movement  to  grind  with  the  four- 
sided  stone  roller. 

The  metate  is  the  most  indispen- 
sable article  in  the  homes  of  rich  and 
poor.  On  it  are  ground  not  only  corn, 
but  sugar,  salt,  spices, —  in  fact,  every 
and  any  thing  that  is  to  be  made  into 
paste  or  powder.  The  metate  is  heavy, 
ponderous,  an  oblong  block  of  black 
stone  resting  on  three  legs,  one  shorter 


Using  die  Metate 


than  the  other  two.  After  much  use 
the  metate  becomes  hollowed  out  and 
very  smooth,  then  it  is  roughened  again 
by  means  of  a  nail  driven  in  over  its 
surface. 

The  firasero,  a  table  made  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  with  grates  let  in,  connect- 
ing with  an  air-hole  underneath  each 
one,  would  be  the  despair  of  a  Northern 
cook,  as  the  best  range  for  sale  would 
be  to  the  Mexican  cook.  The  braseros 
are  usually  built  up  against  the  wall ;  but, 
where  economy  of  space  has  no  object, 
as  in  the  country,  it  is  often  built  in  the 
centre  of  the  kitchen,  in  the  shape  of  a 
hollow  circle,  or  horseshoe.  The  only 
means  of  regulating  the  char- 
coal fire  is  by  putting  on  ashes, 
when  it  is  too  brisk,  or  fanning 
with  the  plaited  straw  aven- 
tadores,  when  it  is  too  slow. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  with  such 
rude  facilities  Mexican  cuisine 
is  so  laborious  and  compli- 
cated ?  The  big  brick  ovens 
are  used  almost  exclusively. 

The  cook-stove  of  the  poor 
is  made  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
stones  on  the  ground  ;  and  dry 
century  -  plant  leaves  make  a 
good,  if  smoky,  fuel. 

Most  of  the  cooking  utensils 
are  made  of  clay  by  the  Indian 
potters ;  and  each  part  of  the 
country  has  its  distinctive  pot- 
tery, some  of  which  is  very 
pretty  and  artistic.  This  earth- 
enware makes  ideal  cooking 
utensils,  but  copper  is  preferred 
by  those  who  can  afford  it. 
The  rude  wooden  spoons  are, 
also,  made  by  hand  by  the  In- 
dian vendors,  and  they  are 
usually  peddled  by  the  same 
man  who  sells  orange  leaves 
for  tea.  Orange-leaf  tea  is  a 
rather  insipid  beverage,  deli- 
cately perfumed  and  good  for 
the  nerves. 
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A  Kitchen  in  Mexico 


The  brooms  are  mere  bunches  of  a 
smooth,  round  grass  called  popote,  se- 
curely bound  with  a  string,  about  two 
feet  long,  it  is  enough  to  make  one's 
back  ache  merely  to  think  of  sweeping 
with  them ;  but  they  are  capital  for 
searching  out  dirt  and  dust  in  corners 
and  crevices  of  the  brick  floors.  Scrub- 
bing brushes  are  made  of  a  handful  of 
stout  grass  root,  and  a  famous  racket 
they  make  in  scouring  the  aforesaid 
bricks.  Feather  dusters  are  made  of 
poultry  feathers  bound  with  string  and 
glue  to  a  stick  of  native  bamboo.  The 
makers  will  come  to  your  door  and  put 
new  feathers  on  old  sticks,  if  you  have 
them.  For  dusting  the  high-ceiled  rooms 
one  needs  very  long  poles  ;  but  the  otates, 
hollow  canes  resembling  bamboo,  grow 
very  tall. 

The  unsavory  dish-cloth  is  unknown  in 
Mexico.  In  its  stead  the  fibre  of  the 
useful  maguey  (century  plant)  is  used, —  a 
cleanly  substitute.  Contrary  to  the  pre- 
vailing idea  among  foreigners,  Mexicans 
are  scrupulously  clean  in  their  kitchens. 
A  young  Mexican  lady,  who  reads  Eng- 
lish as  her  own  tongue,  was  horrified  at 
finding,  in  a  paper  devoted  to  household 


affairs,  old  woollen  underwear  recom- 
mended for  making  dish-cloths.  The 
mohajete  is  a  mortar  made  of  the 
same  kind  of  stone  as  the  metate,  and 
is  used  to  grind  a  small  quantity  of  the 
same  things  as  are  ground  on  the  me- 
tate, and  also  to  make  the  delicious 
peppery  sauces  of  the  country. 

Chocolate  is  often  made  in  the  house, 
from  some  old  family  recipe  calling  for  a 
special  blend  of  cocoa  beans,  sugar, 
almonds,  and  cinnamon.  A  special  me- 
tate is  used  for  chocolate,  because  a 
dish  with  fire  is  placed  underneath  and 
the  stone  becomes  impregnated  with 
chocolate.  The  paste  is  patted  into 
small  round  cakes,  each  weighing  about 
one  ounce,  and  is  then  dried  on  a  fine 
petate,  as  the  rush  mats  are  called. 

To  make  the  chocolate,  a  cup  of  milk 
is  measured  and  put  in  a  jarro,  an 
earthen  pitcher.  A  cake  of  chocolate 
is  put  in  and  allowed  to  boil  up  three 
times,  then  beaten  with  the  moliiiiUo, 
a  wooden,  much-carved  apparatus  that  is 
held  between  the  palms  of  both  hands 
and  produces  a  fine  froth,  without  which 
no  cup  of  Mexican  chocolate  is  com- 
plete. 
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Mexican  Market 


All  these  articles  have  to  be  bought  in 
large  quantities,  when  the  vendors  come 
to  the  hacienda,  and  stored  for  future 
use. 

Servants  have  to  be  trained  carefully  ; 
for,  when  they  come  from  their  homes, 
they  often  do  not  even  know  the  names 
of  the  commonest  objects.  When  they 
have  learned  sufficient  for  them  to  be 
allowed  to  do  their  work  without  con- 
stant supervision,  they  get  married ;  for 
the  workmen  consider  a  girl  who  has 
been  a  house  servant  a  great  acquisition. 

In  the  great  hacienda  kitchen,  where  so 
many  men  are  going  and  coming  from 
towns  and  adjoining  haciendas,  there  is 
great  opportunity  for  love-making.  But 
the  ever  vigilant  eye  of  the  mistress 
never  loses  sight  of  her  maids,  and  they 
have  to  render  close  account  of  their 
comings  and  goings.  One  thing  that 
strikes  a  foreigner  is  the  care  taken  of 
young  girls,  their  mothers  coming  for 
them  and  bringing  them  back,  on  their 
fortnightly  afternoon  out. 

At  dusk,  when  the  day's  work  is  over 
for  the  men,  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  watch 
the  women  go   for  water, —  that  all  too 


precious  article  in  the  Mexican  in- 
terior country.  On  the  way  to  the 
well,  spring,  or  fountain,  the  men 
gather  to  watch  and  compliment  the 
women  as  they  pass  with  the  red 
earthen  jars  poised  on  head  or  shoulder 
and  gracefully  draped  with  the  dull 
blue  rebozo,  the  women's  characteristic 
wrap  and  head-dress. 

Meriendas,  as  the  afternoon  lunch 
is  called,  is  generally  made  of  choco- 
late with  bizcochos,  or  sweet  bread.  But 
green  corn,  boiled  and  eaten  with  fresh 
cheese,  curds  with  syrup,  chongos, 
toasted  bread  buttered  and  boiled  with 
brown  sugar  syrup  and  cheese,  or  the 
delicious  tama/es  and  atole  form  agree- 
able variations.  Tamales,  when  well 
made,  are  delicious.  The  corn  is  pre- 
pared as  for  tortillas,  at  first,  then  well 
washed  and  dried  in  the  sun.  When 
dry,  it  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder  on  the 
?netate,  mixed  with  lard,  and  beaten 
hard  and  steady,  until  a  little  dropped 
into  a  dish  of  water  will  float.  Then  it 
is  seasoned  with  salt  or  sugar  and 
done  up  in  dry  corn  husks.  Then  a 
filling  of  pork  or  chicken  made  with  a 
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peppery  chili  sauce  —  or  bits  of  pre- 
served raisins  or  almonds  if  they  are  to 
be  sweet  —  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
each,  and  then  steamed  in  a  huge  jar  until 
soft  and  mealy.  The  accompanying  a/ok 
is  made  of  ground  corn,  boiled  with  milk, 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  cinnamon, 
vanilla,  or  orange  leaves,  until  it  is  a 
smooth  thick  gruel. 

Mexican  cooking  is  complicated,  hard 


to  execute,  and  savory, —  sometimes  a 
trifle  too  piquant  for  Northern  palates. 
The  many  diilccs,  as  sweet  dishes  are 
called,  are  delicious,  though  very  sweet, 
indeed.  In  no  city  of  the  world  is  there 
more  food  in  evidence  than  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  In  the  fondas  one  may  get  a 
meal  of  several  courses  for  from  twelve 
cents  to  fifty  or  sixty :  and  very  savory, 
too,  the  dishes  often  are. 


State  Dining-Room 
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" Housekeeping  at  the  White  House" 

By  Waldon  Fawcett 


THE  conduct  of  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion is  now  carried  on  upon  a 
basis  and  under  conditions  radically  dis- 
similar to  those  which  prevailed  at  any 


previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion. Many  influences  have  co-operated 
to  bring  this  about ;  but  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  is  found,  of  course,  in  the 
lavish    entertaining   on    the  part   of  the 
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President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  A  new 
era  in  White  House  housekeeping  has 
necessarily  dawned,  too,  with  the  changes 
and  alterations  brought  about  by  the  re- 
modelling of  the  Presidential  Mansion. 
These  have  embraced  not  only  a  trans- 
formation in  the  kitchen,  but  also  new 
dining-room  arrangements,  which  have 
had  their  effect  in  inducing  the  formula- 
tion of  new  housekeeping  policies. 

The  laundry,  which  formerly  adjoined 
the  kitchens  in  the  basement,  has  under 
the  new  arrangement  been  relegated  to 
a  place  in  one  of  the  terraces,  or  one- 
story  wings,  which  extend  on  either  side 
of  the  White  House ;  and  additional 
room  has  thus  been  provided  for  the 
kitchens,  the  capacity  of  which  has  been 
increased  by  the  provision  of  additional 
ranges.  Likewise  a  marked  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  facilities  for 
the  delivery  of  provisions  and  other  sup- 


plies to  the  culinary  department,  for- 
merly a  source  of  much  inconvenience. 
By  the  rearrangement  of  the  main  floor 
of  the  mansion  the  butler's  pantry  is 
fully  three  times  as  spacious  as  it  was 
formerly. 

The  alterations  of  the  dining-rooms 
should  be  mentioned  as  having  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  housekeeping 
arrangements  in  general.  The  private 
dining-room  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  building,  used  when  the  Presidential 
family  is  dining  alone  or  with  only  a 
few  guests,  is  the  least  changed  of  any 
of  the  apartments  on  the  main  floor.  A 
dome  ceiling  has,  however,  replaced  the 
former  flat  one,  and  the  decorations  have 
been  renewed.  White  is  now  the  pre- 
dominating color  in  the  ornamentation, 
and  the  room  is  colonial  in  effect.  The 
private  dining-room  is  now  furnished 
throughout  in  mahogany ;  and  the  side- 
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board,  buffet,  serving-tables,  and  chairs 
are  all  antiques,  and  calculated  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  any  collector. 

Adjoining  the  private  dining-room  is 
the  state  dining-room, —  an  architectural 
masterpiece  and  pre-eminently  the  most 
artistic  apartment  in  the  "  new  "  White 
House.  The  dining-room  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  Saxon  hall,  and  is  panelled 
to  the  ceiling  in  oak.  There  is  a  mas- 
sive mantel  of  freestone,  richly  carved, 
and  a  ponderous  silver  chandelier.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  antique  Flemish 
tapestries,  and  a  cordon  of  mounted 
game  heads  lines  the  four  walls  near  the 
ceiling.  The  dining  table,  which  ordi- 
narily has  place  in  this  room,  is  only 
ten  by  six  feet  in  size,  but  it  is  used  only 
for  the  less  formal  dinner  parties.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  state  banquet,  the  table 
is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  or  on 
three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  guests.  There  are  in  the 
apartment  fifty-six  chairs,  upholstered  in 
ornamental  tapestry,  together  with  two 
high-backed  chairs  for  the  use  of  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

The  letters  of  protest,  which  reach  the 
White  House,  following  the  appearance 
in  the  newspapers  of  an  account  of  some 
especially  elaborate  entertainment  given 
by  the  President,  indicate  clearly  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  does  not 
understand  that  Uncle  Sam  pays  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  housekeeping 
expenses  at  the  Presidential  home..  The 
government  pays  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  building  and  its  furnishings,  and  for 
the  heating  and  lighting  of  the  residence  ; 
but  the  President  must  defray  his  own 
household  expenses,  such  as  all  items 
for  the  purchase,  preparation,  and  serv- 
ing of  food ;  and,  of  course,  almost  the 
entire  outlay  necessitated  by  a  state  ban- 
quet comes  from  the  President's  private 
purse.  In  many  respects  this  sharing 
of  expense  entails  inconvenience.  For 
instance,    in   the    administration  of   the 


White  House  laundry  the  government 
provides  only  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
White  House  linen,  in  the  strictest  in- 
terpretation of  the  word.  No  official 
provision  is  made  for  that  of  the  Presi- 
dential family.  Thus  the  expenses  of 
the  appurtenances  of  the  state  dining- 
room  are  defrayed  out  of  the  public 
funds,  but  the  President  himself  must 
pay  for  the  care  of  the  linen  used  in  the 
private  dining-room.  Separate  accounts 
are  kept  of  all  of  these  items. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  possibilities, 
in  the  matter  of  household  expenses  at 
the  White  House.  Established  custom 
decrees  that  the  President  shall  give 
certain  dinners  and  receptions  at  the 
White  House  each  year,  just  as  an  un- 
written law  decrees  that  he  shall  hold 
a  great  reception  on  New  Year's  Day  ; 
but,  aside  from  these  functions,  the  en- 
tertaining at  the  White  House  may  be  as 
elaborate  or  as  modest  as  the  Chief 
Magistrate  and  his  wife  may  wish. 
Presidents  Cleveland,  Harrison,  and 
McKinley,  all  lived  rather  simply,  with 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  entertaining ; 
and  each  saved  something  each  year 
from  the  salary  of  $50,000  paid  to  the 
nation's  highest  official.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
nation's  highest  office  will  find  it  directly 
profitable  from  a  monetary  standpoint. 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  have  en- 
tertained more  lavishly  than  any  previous 
occupants  of  the  White  House,  not  even 
excepting  Chester  A.  Arthur ;  and  their 
expenditures  for  this  style  of  living  will 
probably  reach  at  least  $50,000  annually, 
and  very  possibly  considerably  more. 

How  great  are  the  demands  of  such 
a  dispensation  of  hospitality  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  winter  of 
1903,  President  Roosevelt  paid  for  the 
services  of  twenty-three  servants  in  ad- 
dition to  those  remunerated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  government  pays  $1,500 
per  annum  for  a  housekeeper,  $1,800  for 
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a  steward,  and  $2,000  for  a  cook  for  the 
White  House.  The  chef  receives,  in  ad- 
dition, a  bonus  of  $2,500  from  President 
Roosevelt.  In  case  of  the  large  state 
dinners  the  arrangements  are  usually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  caterer ; 
and  the  conditions,  in  so  far  as  expenses 
are  concerned,  are  not  very  different 
from  those  which  obtain  when  a  private 
citizen  of  means  gives  a  large  dinner  at 
a  fashionable  hotel.  The  bill  for  the 
entertainment  is  very  frequently  made 
out  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per  plate, 
due  allowance  being  made,  of  course, 
for  cooking  which  is  done  at  the  White 
House  and  for  certain  provisions  which 
the  White  House  storerooms  afford. 
President  Roosevelt  is  most  fastidious  as 
to  the  quality  of  viands  and  wines,  and 
the  highest  superiority  of  quality  is  es- 
sential. It  is  probable  that  no  state 
dinner,  at  which  from  seventy  to  ninety 
guests  have  been  present,  held  since  the 
Chief  Executive  assumed  office,  has  cost 
less  than  $800  ;  and  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  repasts  $15  a  plate  would  appear 
to  be  a  modest  estimate  of  the  cost. 
The  expense  of  a  state  banquet  is,  how- 
ever, trivial,  aside  from  the  outlay  in  the 
culinary  department  and  for  the  services 
of  the  waiters,  whom  custom  has  decreed 
shall  be  colored  men.  Music  is  usually 
furnished  by  the  Marine  Band,  which  is ' 
composed  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Marine 
Corps ;  and  the  White  House  conserva- 
tories furnish  so  bountiful  a  supply  of 
flowers,  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
make  purchases  from  commercial  florists. 
Although,  as  has  been  explained,  the 
government  provides  a  housekeeper  for 
the  White  House,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  usurps 
most  of  the  functions  of  that  position. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  intensely  domestic ; 
and  she  exercises  a  more  rigid  super- 
vision of  every  detail  of  the  household 
arrangements  than  any  of  her  predeces- 
sors, with  the  possible  exception  of  Mrs. 
Hayes.  The  first  lady  of  the  land  has 
an  exceptionally  long  day,  for  a  woman 


who  is  in  society.  She  is  usually  at 
breakfast  at  7.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
and,  from  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
this  meal  until  10  o'clock,  she  gives  her 
whole  attention  to  directing  the  servants, 
inspecting  the  kitchen,  and  superintend- 
ing the  arrangements  for  luncheon  and 
dinner.  Luncheon  is  served  in  the 
private  dining-room  at  1.30  o'clock,  and 
usually  occupies  about  one",  hour.  Dur- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  official  social 
season,  the  interval  between  4  and  6 
o'clock,  on  one  or  more  afternoons  a 
week,  is  devoted  to  one  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's notable  teas,  at  which  from  five 
hundred  to  six  hundred  guests  are  usu- 
ally present. 

Dinner  is  served  at  7.30  o'clock,  and 
is  a  distinct,  daily  event  at  the  White 
House,  under  the  present  regime ;  for 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  look 
forward  to  this  hour  or  two  (the  length 
of  time  spent  at  the  dinner  table  being 
determined  by  the  engagements  to  follow) 
as  the  best  opportunity  to  gather  around 
them  the  friends  whose  society  they 
really  enjoy.  Full  dress  is  demanded 
at  dinner  at  the  White  House ;  but  the 
evening  meal  is,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, informal,  in  so  far  as  frigid  eti- 
quette is  concerned.  The  dinners,  like 
the  luncheons,  are  a  sad  trial  to  the 
White  House  cook ;  for  he  never  knows 
in  advance  how  many  will  sit  down  to  a 
repast.  The  President  is  liable  to  invite 
any  person  who  happens  to  call  to  re- 
main for  the  next  meal ;  and  not  infre- 
quently he  extends  these  invitations  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  so  to  speak.  Word 
has  frequently  been  sent  down  to  the 
White  House  kitchens  as  late  as  an 
hour  before  the  time  set  for  service 
that  there  would  be  anywhere  from  two 
to  six  extra  guests  to  luncheon  or  dinner, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

These  private  dinners  are  not,  of 
course,  as  elaborate  as  the  state  ban- 
quets ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  thor- 
oughly creditable  to  the  entertainer  and 
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the  place  of  entertainment.  Perhaps 
$4.  to  $5  a  plate  would  be  a  fair  estimate 
of  cost. 

Still  another  line  of  expenditure,  which 
has  not  been  indulged  in  by  former 
mistresses  of  the  White  House  and 
which  involves  in  the  aggregate  a  most 
liberal  outlay,  is  found  in  the  collations 
that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  serve  at  her  afternoon  receptions 
and  musicales.  This  refreshment  has 
not,  moreover,  been  limited  in  menu  to 
the  cup  of  bouillon  and  wafers   served 


at  most  fashionable  homes,  but  has 
embraced  a  dainty  repast,  consisting  of 
sandwiches,  ices,  tea,  chocolate,  coffee, 
and  some  iced  drink.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  anywhere  from  five  hun- 
dred to  twelve  hundred  people  have 
been  served  at  each  of  these  gatherings, 
it  will  be  appreciated  that  considerable 
expense  has  been  inevitable.  Indeed, 
were  not  Mrs.  Roosevelt  a  domestic 
economist  of  rare  ability,  the  White 
House  expenditures  would  far  exceed 
their  present  high  figure. 


Two  Edible  Mushrooms 

Bv  Hattie  Burton  Michael 


UNTIL  we  are  introduced  to  this 
interesting  and  neighborly  fam- 
ily, the  mushroom,  we  never  re- 
alize how  many  varieties  there  are  grow- 
ing, where  we  may  meet  them  almost 
daily  from  May  to  December.  Pause  a 
moment  in  passing,  and  examine  them ; 
for  it  will  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  instruction,  aside  from  a  gastro- 
nomic point  of  view. 

It  is  desirable  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
these  delicacies  ;  for  they  are  wholesome, 
and  certainly  economical  as  a  food. 
Fresh  mushrooms  are  seldom  found  in 
the  markets  of  our  smaller  cities,  and, 
if  so,  they  are  beyond  the  means  of  the 
majority  of  people ;  yet  Nature  is  lavish 
in  the  supply,  if  we  would  but  avail  our- 
selves of  her  offer. 

In  one  of  the  Hudson  River  towns,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  eight  edible 
varieties  are  to  be  found  within  the  city 
limits  alone,  during  a  favorable  season. 
A  well-founded  dread  of  poisoning  has 
had  a  tendency  to  keep  many  in  igno- 
rance of  the  most  common  edible  mush- 
rooms,  which   can   in   no   way  be  con- 


fused with  the  poisonous  ones ;  yet  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  kind 
used  for  food  must  be  gathered  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth.  They  must  also 
be  properly  cooked.  The  coprinus  can 
be  readily  identified  and  utilized  with- 
out fear  of  unpleasant  results.  It 
springs  up  at  one's  very  door,  and  comes 
earlier  and  lasts  longer  than  the  mush- 
rooms of  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States.  Beginning  with  May,  it  yields 
successive  crops,  until  the  last  of  October. 
Three  varieties  of  this  fungus  have 
been  noted  by  the  New  York  State 
Botanist,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Peck.  The 
most  common  and  the  earliest  is  the 
glistening  coprinus ;  yet  one  need  not 
hesitate  to  use  any  of  this  family,  for 
none  are  poisonous.     The  tops  are  of  a 
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delicate  brown,  shading  from  a  deep 
copper-color  to  a  light  fawn,  with  stems 
only  about  an  inch  long ;  yet  it  is  ready 


Glistening  Coprinus 

for  use  before  the  stems  have  grown  be- 
yond the  cap.  It  grows  in  compact 
bunches,  each  individual  crowding  its 
neighbor  so  closely  that  all  are  pushed 
out  of  shape,  in  the  early  stages  of  ex- 
istence. The  tops  range  in  size  from 
the  largest  to  the  tiniest  thimble,  cone- 
shaped  when  they  first  peep  from  the 
ground,  so  closely  does  the  edge  of  the  cap 
cling  to  the  stem.  In  a  few  hours  they 
are  full  grown,  the  tops  have  expanded, 
and  their  upper  surface  becomes  of  a 
lighter  shade,  while  the  lower  side  turns 
from  the  delicate  whitish-brown  to  gray, 
then  to  black,  when  they  have  lost  their 
usefulness  as  a  food,  and  by  the  next 
day  they  have  disappeared  entirely. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  a  new  crop 
will  spring  up  on  the  same  ground,  and 
so,  through  the  whole  season,  successive 
crops  follow  each  other.  But  they  are 
fickle.  The  next  year  not  one  may  be 
found,  where  they  grew  so  abundantly  the 
summer  before.  Their  favorite  haunts  are 
the  lawns  and  the  streets,  growing  only 
on  or  near  decayed  wood,  which  might 
not  be  suspected  until  a  thin  layer  of 
soil  has  been  removed  and  an  old  stump 


or  root  is  revealed,  so  completely  hidden 
beneath  the  sod  that  the  lawn-mower 
has  been  pushed  over  it  for  years  without 
a  suspicion  of  its  existence. 

Sometimes  they  climb  the  trunks  of 
trees,  whose  bark  is  split  and  beginning 
to  decay,  and  the  tawny  caps  are  held 
temptingly  forth  to  the  fastidious  epicure, 
who  disdains  to  partake  of  this  delicious 
favorite  when  it  grows  in  the  street ; 
for  at  times  it  is  extremely  plebeian,  and 
lies  in  all  its  glory  even  in  the  gutter. 
Rescue  it  before  it  is  trodden  upon  by 
passers-by  ;  for  a  wholesome  bath  in  the 
colander  under  the  faucet  will  cleanse 
it  of  any  impurities,  as  its  life  is  so  short 
that  the  chances  are  nothing  has  ad- 
hered to  it  except  the  earth  in  which  it 
grew,  and  so  sensitive  is  it  that  it 
perishes  by  coming  in  contact  with 
anything  but  pure  water.  Often  we 
find  them  nestling  at  the  foot  of  an  old 
tree  in  the  street  or  persistently  pushing 
their  way  through  the  crushed  stone  or 
gravel  between  the  curb  and  sidewalk. 


Shaggy  Mane 
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They  are  usually  in  their  prime  in 
the  early  morning;  but,  being  regular 
barometers,  if  a  cool  morning  is  followed 
by  a  humid  afternoon,  they  will  appear 
late,  only  in  time  for  the  six  o'clock 
dinner.  Whatever  time  they  are  gath- 
ered, wash  and  put  them  in  the  ice-box 
immediately,  or,  better  still,  cook  them, 
and  simply 
warm  them 
when  wanted. 

A  pint  of 
c  op  rinus, 
thoroughly 
drenched  in 
washing, 
drained,  and 
simmered  ten 
minutes  in  a 
tablespoonful 
of  butter  with 
one  of  flour, 
salted  when 
done,  and 
served  on  toast 
or  with  beef- 
steak, is  a  fine 
addition  to  the 
plainest  meal. 
Use  only  a 
porcelain  or 
granite  iron 
dish  in  cook- 
ing them. 

To  grow 
coprinus    in 

perfection,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
warmth  and  moisture,  as  they  flourish 
best  in  a  humid  atmosphere.  As  the 
season  advances,  the  intense  heat  retards 
their  growth ;  and,  during  a  drouth,  we 
find  them  only  where  sprinkling  has  been 
done  abundantly. 

The  shaggy  mane  is  another  member 
of  the  coprinus  family,  a  late  variety, 
seldom  found  in  perfection  before  the 
middle  of  September  and  lasting  until 
December.     It   is    a  veritable  treasure, 


for  it  does  not  grow  as  abundantly  as 
the  glistening  coprinus ;  yet  it,  also,  fre- 
quents lawns  and  sometimes  pastures 
and  meadows.  Some  mild  October  day, 
where  the  grass  has  grown  unmolested 
for  a  time,  a  wealth  of  shaggy  mane 
will  dot  the  lawn  with  white  ovals  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  like  eggs 

standing  on 
end,  —  pure 
white  in  the 
earlier  stages, 
and  later 
flecked  with 
brown    and 


gray, 


where 


From  "  Our  Edible  Toadstools  and  Mush 


seemingly,  the 
skin  has 
broken  and 
peeled  roughly 
up  in  little 
spots,  giving  it 
the  shaggy  ap- 
pearance from 
which*  it  takes 
its  name.  On 
closer  examin- 
ation the  whole 
outer  surface 
has  a  dry  mealy 
appearance. 

The  cap 
droops  close 
to  the  stem,  is 
brittle,  and 
breaks  from  its 
own  weight.  In  the  full-grown  mush- 
room the  edges  are  split  and  of  a  pinkish- 
brown  color,  turning  black  and  extend- 
ing later  over  the  gills,  which  form  the 
under  side  of  the  cap.  The  black  condi- 
tion is  due  to  the  matured  spores.  This 
inky  property  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  shaggy  mane,  which  cannot  be  con- 
fused with  the  poisonous  amanita,  whose 
spores  are  white  and  which  never  turns 
to  the  inky  black  condition  in  any  stage 
of  its  existence. 
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Street  and  Roadside  Improvement 

A  Few  Suggestions 
By   Mary  Lathrop  Tucker 


OUR  forefathers  planted  their 
town  and  village  streets  and 
the  roads  in  front  of  their  farm- 
houses with  beautiful  rows  of  trees.  But, 
with  the  decay  of  farm  life,  as  country 
dwellers  have  rushed  to  the  cities,  those 
trees,  once  the  glory  of  the  highway, 
now  too  often  either  stand  perishing, 
like  many  of  the  houses  they  shelter, 
or  like  others  have  quite  disappeared. 
Then,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  cities 
and  towns  and  their  modern  improve- 
ments in  water  supply,  lighting,  drain- 
age, and  transit,  the  grand  old  trees 
lining  the  old  streets  have,  in  our  day, 
conditions  to  face  little  dreamed  of  by 
those  who  set  them  out.  Not  only  this, 
but  our  own  young  plantations  of  street 
trees  are  threatened  with  dangers,  some 
of  which,  like  the  whipping  off  their  tops 
by  electric  wires,  are  even  more  serious 
than  those  menacing  their  old  and  well- 
established  brethren.  Since  they  re- 
quire different  treatment,  let  us  speak 
separately  of  city  or  village  streets  and 
country  roads ;  and  the  first  question  to 
consider,  in  either  case,  will  naturally 
be  that  of  protecting  and  fostering 
the  growth  that  we  already  have  or 
that  Nature  supplies,  when  we  let  her 
do  so. 

Street  trees  need  care  and  protection 
both  above  ground  and  below.  From 
direct  injuries  to  the  trunk,  such  as  the 
gnawing  of  horses  and  grazing  of  wheels, 
there  is  one  sure  and  simple  remedy, — 
proper  tree-guards.  Every  small  tree 
and  all  large  trees,  in  exposed  positions, 
should  be  guarded,  though  large  trees 
usually  need  this  protection  only  on 
their  street  side.  Guards  should  be 
of  strong  meshed  wire  (not  "  chicken 
wire  "),  should  be  fastened  securely,  but 


not  tight  enough  to  bind,  and  be  en- 
larged in  advance  of  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  They  should  also  be  so  high  that 
no  horse  can  reach  over  them.  The 
chief  objection  to  guards  is  their  ex- 
pense. But  good  ones  are  cheapest  in 
the  end  ;  and,  if  trees  are  worth  having  at 
all,  they  are  worth  keeping  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Not  every  one  ap- 
preciates the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
tree-trunks.  We  enter  a  cathedral  and 
stand  awed  before  the  vistas  of  stately 
pillars  stretching  upward  to  the  roof. 
What  desecration  to  allow  the'ir  carved 
or  polished  surfaces  to  be  chipped  or 
grazed !  But,  to  him  who  sees,  any 
every-day  street,  set  with  tall,  well-spaced 
trees,  especially  if  high  pruned,  gives  the 
vista  of  a  cathedral  nave,  its  pillars 
cunningly  carved  by  Nature's  hand 
and  stretching  upward  to  their  leafy 
capitals  under  the  roof  of  heaven.  Shall 
we  then  let  the  expenditure  of  a  little 
money  stand  in  the  way  of  preserving 
such  beauty  and  of  protecting  the  young 
trees,  so  that  they  will  not  grow  up 
maimed  or  disfigured  ? 

From  injuries  by  electric  wires  there 
seems  little  hope  of  escape,  until  we  have 
wireless  service  of  every  sort.  But 
something  can  even  now  be  done  through 
strict  supervision  by  tree  wardens  or 
other  officials,  and  by  holding  offenders 
responsible  for  maltreatment  of  trees. 
Damages  have  been  and  often  can  be 
recovered  for  injuries  done.  Wherever 
possible,  electric  and  telephone  wires 
should  be  removed  from  the  street  to  the 
rear  of  houses. 

Upon  tree  diseases  and  insect  pests 
there  is  here  no  time  to  dwell.  The 
diseases  of  trees  are  largely  preventable 
by    care    and    protection.     This    is    one 
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reason  why  tree-guards  are  essential. 
Broken  bark  is  a  standing  invitation  to 
the  germs  of  disease,  as  well  as  to  many 
insect  enemies,  to  make  that  spot  their 
abode.  Proper  pruning  is  also  necessary 
to  healthy  growth.  Every  shade-tree  is 
practically  sure  at  some  time  to  need 
pruning,  in  order  to  guard  against  or  to 
cure  deformity,  disease,  or  decay.  To 
this  end,  all  dead  or  dying  limbs  should 
be  taken  off ;  for  these  carry  death 
back  into  the  tree  itself.  Every  broken 
limb  should  be  cut  back,  at  least,  to  its 
nearest  living  branch  ;  and  all  stubs  or 
remnants  of  limbs  of  any  sort,  as  well  as 
all  sprouts  and  unsightly  protuberances, 
should  be  pruned  off.  But  more,  de- 
pends upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done  than  upon  the  pruning  itself.  Go 
through  almost  any  town  or  village,  even 
where  some  pains  are  taken  to  preserve 
the  trees,  and  observe  the  pruning,  or 
want  of  it,  and  the  results.  Loosened 
bark ;  scars  left  by  old  wounds,  never  or 
but  badly  healed ;  dark  cavities  lined 
with  fungus  growth  and  rotting  into 
trunk  or  branch  ;  ugly  branches,  stumps 
of  broken  branches  or  of  branches  cut  off 
anywhere  from  two  or  three  inches  to  as 
many  feet  from  the  trunk  or  limb  to 
which  they  belong,  and  shrunken  and 
decayed  according  to  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  cut  or  broken, —  some  of 
these  or  other  forms  of  evil  will  one  be 
likely  to  find  on  most  trees  of  any  size, 
especially  on  mature  trees,  which  ought 
instead  to  be  in  the  prime  of  perfection 
and  beauty. 

The  main  principle  of  good  pruning 
can  be  expressed  in  a  single  rule, 
namely  :  In  pruning,  every  branch  to  be 
removed,  whether  large  or  small,  should 
be  taken  away  by  cutting  it  off  close 
to  and  perfectly  even  with  the  trunk  or 
limb  from  which  it  springs.  This  neces- 
sarily involves  cutting  into  the  live  bark 
around  the  wound ;  but  in  this  way  only, 
particularly  on  deciduous  trees,  can 
rapid  and  complete  healing  be  effected. 


The  reason  for  this  will  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  understands  the  process  of 
wood-formation.  Sap  forms  wood  or 
bark,  only  on  its  return  journey  from 
leaves  to  roots.  Therefore,  no  wound 
can  heal  unless  its  edges — that  is,  the 
live  bark  around  its  edges  —  are  in  di- 
rect communication  with  leaves  through 
the  returning  sap.  But,  when  a  branch 
is  cut  off  at  any  distance  from  trunk  or 
limb,  the  wound  cannot  be  reached  by 
sap,  because  there  are  no  leaves  beyond 
to  lift  the  ascending  sap  in  that  direc- 
tion or  to  elaborate  it  into  wood  and 
bark-producing  material,  and  send  it 
back  to  repair  damages.  The  stub 
therefore  dies  and  gradually  decays 
down  into  the  tree,  producing  eventu- 
ally one  of  those  dangerous  cavities 
before  mentioned.  As  to  the  best 
season  for  pruning,  authorities  differ, 
except  in  the  case  of  maples  and  conif- 
erous trees,  which  should  never  be 
cut  while  the  sap  is  running.  Late 
summer  and  fall  are  the  best  time  for 
these.  Besides  the  pruning  of  branches, 
protuberances,  often  caused  by  trimming 
near  to  but  not  even  with  trunk  or  limb, 
should  be  cut  off  smooth  in  the  same 
way  as  pruned  branches,  and  all  cavi- 
ties must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out 
and  filled  with  elastic  cement,  or  with 
small  stones,  and  then  covered  with  the 
cement.  Finally,  every  wound  made  by 
pruning  should  be  at  once  covered  with 
a  coating  of  coal  tar,  in  order  to  protect 
the  exposed  wood-cells  from  insects  and 
decay.  The  reason  why  so  much  bad 
pruning  is  tolerated  is  partly  because 
few  people  know  that  it  is  bad,  really 
seeming  to  regard  blemishes  on  trees 
quite  as  much  in  the  order  of  nature 
as  the  falling  of  autumn  leaves.  Be- 
sides, pruning,  properly  performed,  takes 
four  or  five  times  as  long  to  do  as  poor 
pruning,  and  is  therefore  more  expen- 
sive. But  poor  pruning  is  dear  at  any 
price. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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Have  you  ever  thought  what  hair-breadth  es- 
capes people  have  who  live  in  the  same  house  with 
a  man  who  smokes  ?  Well,  I  have  ;  and  here  are 
a  few,  if  you  care  to  hear  about  them.  I  believe 
such  people  live  charmed  lives,  anyhow,  or  they 
would  have  been  burned  up  long  ago.  When  you 
walk  across  the  room,  you  feel  something  under 
the  rug  as  it  almost  slides  over  the  polished  floor. 
You  look  to  see  what  it  is,  and  find,  to  your  horror, 
it  is  the  end  of  a  match,  and  the  good  end,  too. 
It  had  not  gone  off,  though  you  have  felt  it  there 
for  a  day  and  a  half.  You  shake  up  the  cushions 
in  the  cosey  corner,  and  pick  up  four  used  and 
three  unused  matches.  You  straighten  a  picture, 
and  two  more  used  matches  fall  down.  Then 
there  are  ashes  all  over  your  mahogany  secretary. 
You  arrange  your  music,  and  more  used  and  un- 
used matches  turn  up.  You  play  your  favorite 
piece  on  the  piano  :  something  jars  on  the  wires. 
You  look,  and  find  more  matches.  You  expect  by 
this  time  you  will  rind  them  in  the  soup  and  sugar 
and  perhaps  in  the  salad.  You  go  into  the  library 
and  find  a  pipe  standing  in  your  blue  and  gold 
rose-jar.  There  are  little  mounds  of  ashes  on  your 
favorite  book.  You  try  not  to  have  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  have  a  house-cleaning  instead.  In 
two  days  the  house  is  ready  for  another  cleaning, 
and  so  it  goes. 

A  man  in  the  house  who  smokes  is  worse  than 
two  small  boys-  for  upsetting  things,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  feeling  you  have  that  you  are  walking 
on  dynamite. 


Training  Schools  for  Houseworkers 

By   Gwendolyn  Stewart 
Second  Paper 


THE  most  interesting  experiment 
tried  in  the  training  of  house- 
workers  in  America  has  been 
that  carried  on  for  four  years  by  the 
School  of  Housekeeping  in  Boston,  Mass. 
The  school  was  founded  by  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Bos- 
ton in  1896,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
training  the  household  employer,  or  home- 
makers,  and  the  household  employee,  or 
houseworker.  The  houseworker's  course, 
with  which  we  are,  of  course,  more  vitally 
interested,  comprised  theoretical  and 
practical  training  in  the  work  of  the  gen- 
eral household.  Instruction  was  given 
in  the  various  branches  of  housework 
and  in  the  elementary  principles  of  hy- 
giene that  underlie  it.  The  practical 
work  consisted  in  the  care  of  the  school 
home  in  which  a  number  of  the  instruc- 
tors and  students  of  the  school  lived. 
The  work  in  cookery  was,  hence,  the 
practical  work  of  providing  the  school 
family  with  their  daily  meals.  Training 
through  the  work  of  the  home  was  in 
this  way  given  to  parlor-maids,  chamber- 
maids, waitresses,  laundresses,  cooks, 
and  general-  household  workers.  Each 
one  who  took  the  course  was  obliged  to 
take  the  training  necessary  to  fit  herself 
to  do  the  general  housework  in  any  ordi- 
nary home,  while  in  addition  she  might 
take  the  training  necessary  to  fit  herself 
for  any  special  phase  of  household  work. 
The  students  were  required  to  provide 
themselves  with  uniforms  and  other 
necessary  clothing.  A  most  interesting 
study  of  the  work .  done  by  this  school 
can  be  made  from  an  examination  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  for  the  four 
years  that  this  work  was  carried  on, — 
from  1896  to  1901  inclusive. 


From  the  very  first  the  school  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  regarding  even  the 
graduates  as  merely  just  started  upon  the 
road  to  improvement  and  growth,  and 
the  consequent  obligation  of  their  secur- 
ing positions  with  intelligent,  helpful 
women,  who  would  always  guide  and 
guard  them  forward  in  their  work.  The 
training  they  had  received  was  a  purely 
initial  step  in  the  training  to  be  gained 
through  practical  experience.  Though 
the  work  began  as  a  three  months' 
course,  the  experience  of  one  year  justi- 
fied its  extension  to  four  months,  and 
that  of  a  second  year  justified  an  exten- 
sion to  five  months.  This  additional 
month  provided  time  for  specialization 
in  any  one  branch  of  work.  The  first 
two  years'  experience  forced  the  directors 
to  the  realization  of  two  essential  things. 
First,  only  girls  of  good  physique  should 
be  admitted  to  the  course.  Second,  di- 
plomas should  not  be  awarded  until  a 
probationary  period  of  three  months' 
employment  had  been  covered.  It  was 
also  decided  to  have  two  classes  of  four- 
teen members,  each,  during  the  year. 
The  third  year's  report  shows  an  encour- 
aging and  hopeful  feeling  toward  this 
department  of  the  school. 

To  quote  directly  from  the  report : 
"  Of  the  effort  regarding  employees 
it  is  to  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  fail- 
ures, many  of  which  are  inherent  in 
the  conditions  that  control  the  em- 
ployee's side  of  domestic  service,  in 
spite  of  the  discouragement  which  is 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  an 
effort  to  counteract  established  habits 
of  thought  and  to  overcome  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  your  committee  still 
believe  in  the  necessity  for  some  such 
opportunity    as    the    School  of    House- 
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keeping  offers,  where  housework  is 
taught  as  a  trade ;  a  laboratory  where 
the  employee's  side,  no  less  than  the 
employer's  side,  may  be  worked  out; 
an  experiment  station  half-way  between 
the  struggle  for  existence  of  the  indus- 
trial worker  and  the  discontent  and 
social  ostracism  of  the  domestic  worker ; 
a  bridge .  which  shall  some  day  stretch 
from  the  congested  field  of  labor  in 
factory  and  shop  to  a  field  of  labor 
which  ethics,  education,  and  science 
have  made  honorable  and  attractive." 

The  very  next  year,  however,  the 
school  reports  that  it  cannot  itself  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  for  the  teaching  of 
housework  as  a  trade.  Two  reasons 
are  given  for  this  retrenchment.  First, 
the  giving  of  such  practical  training  in 
the  school  and  home  encroached  too 
much  upon  the  opportunities  of  the 
much  increased  number  of  students 
taking  the  homemaker's  course ;  and, 
second,  in  view  of  this  encroachment, 
the  school  did  not  think  the  ends  gained 
by  the  training  of  the  houseworkers 
were  satisfactory  enough  to  justify  such 
interference.  "  For  the  past  experience 
of  the  school,  and  a  general  review  of 
existing  economic  conditions  in  New 
England,  alike  indicate  that  there  is 
little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
houseworker  herself  to  demand  train- 
ing in  a  school,  that  the  material  which 
will  probably  be  attracted  to  a  school 
for  houseworkers  must  of  necessity  be 
poor,  until  such  demand  exists,  and 
that  the  demand  of  capable,  intelli- 
gent women  to  be  trained  for  the  "  trade 
of  housework  "  will  not  come,  until  exist- 
ing ethical  and  economic  relations  in 
domestic  service  have  been  changed, — 
an  evolution  which  must  have  its  first 
expression  through  the  employer." 

It  was  at  first  planned  to  have  simply 
evening  classes  for  houseworkers,  but 
later  it  was  not  found  possible  to  hold 
any  classes  at  all.  Aside  from  the 
lack    of    accommodations,    the     School 


of  Housekeeping  did  not  feel  justified 
in  its  method  of  dealing  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  houseworker.  The  director 
herself  states  clearly  her  dissatisfaction 
felt  with  the  work  done :  "  I  can  only 
say,  from  past  experience,  most  emphati- 
cally, that  a  training  school  of  this  sort, 
originally  organized  by  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  will 
never,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  success. 
What  is  needed  is  an  entire  reorgani- 
zation of  the  work  of  the  household ; 
and  a  training  school  of  the  type  of 
ours  tends  only  to  prolong  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  domestic  service, 
by  merely  bolstering  up  a  system  which 
in  itself  is  wrong,  and  destined  to  fall 
sooner  or  later." 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Boston  conducts  a  Training 
School  for  Domestics.  The  applicants 
must  be  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
can  present  testimonials  of  good  charac- 
ter, and  who  desire  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  house  service.  The  training  is 
given  for  six  months,  and  is  entirely  free. 
As  an  inducement,  the  school  states : 
"  Skilled  labor  is  in  great  demand,  for 
which  good  wages  are  paid.  No  girl 
need  be  confined  to  low  wages,  if  she  will 
but  make  the  effort  to  become  thor- 
oughly trained  in  domestic  work." 

The  school  accommodates  twenty 
pupils,  and  a  good  attendance  is  main- 
tained. Many  of  the  pupils  are  recent 
immigrants,  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Others  are  from  the  provinces 
and  from  the  country,  very  few  being 
residents  of  Boston.  The  applications 
for  admission  to  the  school  are  greater 
than  can  be  accepted,  and  a  waiting  list 
is  held.  The  pupils  quickly  secure  posi- 
tions, but  prefer  some  phase  of  house- 
work rather  than  general  housework. 
As  second  girls,  they  give  very  good 
satisfaction,  their  work  being  in  every 
way  superior  to  that  of  those  who 
have  not  had  the  training.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  work  in  training  in  house- 
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hold  work,  instruction  is  given  in  sew- 
ing, mending,  and  cutting  out ;  English 
lessons,  comprising  reading,  letter-writ- 
ing, penmanship,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic ;  home  nursing,  including 
anatomy  and  physiology  ;  daily  Scripture 
lesson  and  gymnastics. 

The  reports  of  this  Training  School  for 
Domestics  are  most  encouraging.  The 
school  was  started  twenty-five  years  ago 
with  one  pupil,  and  for  many  of  the  first 
years  it  struggled  on  through  the  greatest 
discouragements.  But  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  school  has  been  most  hope- 
ful, until  now  the  need  is  for  means  to  in- 


crease the  accommodations.  The  gradu- 
ates, going  out  into  positions,  urge  their 
friends  to  take  the  training,  so  in  this 
school,  at  least,  there  is  no  dearth  of 
applicants.  In  1900  twenty-eight  girls 
were  refused  admission  because  of  lack 
of  room.  "  One  of  the  most  promising 
guarantees  of  permanent  success  and 
growth  is  the  fact  that  95  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  who  have  entered  the 
school  for  the  past  four  years  have  come 
through  the  direct  influence  of  former 
graduates.  This  solves  the  problem  of 
how  to  find  girls  to  attend  a  school  of 
this  character." 


Artistic  Lightin 

By  Helen  Sprague  Learned 


WE  all  agree  that  there  is  some- 
thing enchanting  about  the 
moonlight.  Poets  have  sung 
of  moonlight  since  time  was,  and  lovers 
have  exchanged  their  vows  by  moon- 
light. Now  did  you  ever  try  to  get 
that  bewitching  effect  within  four  walls  ? 

After  leaving  some  gay  and  festive 
scene  in  halls  of  dazzling  brightness, 
let  me  take  you  to  a  cosey  nook,  where 
you  will  be  soothed,  at  once,  in  the  mel- 
low, tender  light  and  artistic  atmosphere. 

On  the  table  stands  a  Japanese  lamp 
with  red  globe.  Colored  crepe  papers 
are  tied  over  two  gas  globes,  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  room,  softening  the  gaslight. 
Various  candles  gleam  through  tinted 
shades.  A  little  urn  in  the  fireplace  is 
filled  with  oil,  which  floats  a  small 
lighted  taper.  A  wrought-iron  Oriental 
lantern  hangs  in  one  corner,  giving  vari- 
ous tints  through  its  colored  glass  sides. 
And  last,  but  not  the  least  interesting, 
are  little  fifteen-cent  jars  of  lattice-work, 


holding  small  wax  candles  called  "  burg- 
lar's horror."  One  of  these  weird  little 
lights  glints  from  behind  the  clock  on 
the  desk,  another  is  on  a  low  smoking- 
table,  still  another  claims  attention 
from  the  top  of  a  hanging  bookcase  ;  and 
so,  partially  hidden  about  the  room, 
many  of  these  fascinating  little  gleams 
help  to  make  the  whole  effect  mellow, 
pleasing,  and  dreamy. 

In  such  a  room  as  this  some  feel  like 
conjuring  up  weird  tales,  others  are 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  romance,  while 
many  like  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  strains 
of  soft  music. 

No  one  feels  conspicuous.  A  friendly, 
intimate  sentiment  pervades  the  atmos- 
phere and  every  one  is  at  ease.  The 
lights  provoke  conversation ;  and  all  are 
glad  to  sing  with  the  poet  Southey, 
"  How  beautiful  is  night  !  "  With  apolo- 
gies to  the  author,  we  might  sing  on, — 

"  A  calm,  reposeful  spirit  fills  the  air ; 
No  glaring  light  breaks  the  scene  of  evening." 
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SIMPLICITY  AND   EFFICIENCY 

SIMPLICITY  of  living  is  a  fine 
phrase :  it  sounds  well.  We  like 
to  use  the  expression  and  to  hear 
it  used.  The  saying  seems  to  hide  some 
great  secret,  which  only  the  initiated  may 
know. 

We  have  been  trying  of  late  to  find 
the  meaning  of  this  expression,  or  just 
what  people  who  use  it  so  frequently 
mean ;  and  we  have  utterly  failed.  Sim- 
ple living  is  never  defined  in  detail. 
We  all  believe  in  simplicity  in  life,  but 
just  what  that  means  and  how  it  is  to  be 
attained  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

As  far  as  our  observation  goes,  we 
note  that  people  in  general  live  as  well 
as  they  are  able.  As  resources  increase, 
their  style  and  ways  of  living  are,  in  like 
measure,  improved.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Living,  like  giving,  should  be 
in  accordance  with  one's  means.  The 
part  of  wisdom  is  always  to  make  the 
most  of  our  opportunities. 

To  us,  it  seems,  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  simplicity  is  efficiency  in  life. 
The  latter  is  the  word  for  the  modern 
woman  to  ponder.  How  can  our  efforts 
be  made  most  effective  in  advancing  in- 
dividual and  social  well-being  ?  The  end 
of  educational  training  to-day  is  to  prac- 
tical, effective  activity.  The  test  of 
woman's  attainments  in  the  future,  what- 
ever be  her  station  in  life,  must  be  in  her 
effectiveness. 


ATHLETICS  AND  DIETETICS 

AFTER  all,  health  is  the  main 
thing  in  life.  To  be  out  of  health 
^is  to  be  out  of  all  that  means 
life.  How  few  seem  to  realize  the  inti- 
mate relation  that  exists  between  proper 
living  and  the  highest  attainments  !  We 
seek  after  social  position  and  long  to 
excel,  but  we  leave  our  feeding  to  the 
exigencies  of  ignorance  and  caprice. 
Often  it  would  seem  that  women,  espe- 
cially, are  striving  to  do  everything  well, 
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save  the  one  thing  they  ought  to  con- 
sider foremost  in  importance.  We  are 
fond  of  society,  art,  and  athletics.  We 
hate  and  neglect  housekeeping.  At 
least  do  we  not  fail  to  appreciate  fully 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  health  and 
the  consequent  success  in  life  ?  For  in- 
stance, do  we  know  and  feel  the  import 
of  this  truth  :  — 

"  More  important  by  far  than  physical 
exercise,  in  the  conservation  of  health,  is 
dietetics.  All  the  physical  culture  and 
training  that  could  be  crowded  into  a 
lifetime  would  be  of  little  benefit,  if 
coupled  with  a  diet  of  imperfectly  pre- 
pared and  indigestible  foods,  or  foods 
devoid  of  the  proper  amount  and  kind  of 
nutritive  materials." 

But  how  can  we  hope  to  make  any 
real  substantial  gain,  unless  we  comply 
with  the  laws  and  conditions  of  being 
that  make  for  health  and  happiness  ? 

IN  COMPARISON 

THE  charge  has  been  made  in 
the  past  that  our  educational 
system  failed  to  fit  young  men 
for  the  actual  and  necessary  pursuits  of 
life,  but  in  recent  years  the  character  of 
boys'  schools  and  courses  of  study  have 
been  rapidly  changed  and  adapted  to 
meet  more  nearly  the  conditions  of 
modern  requirements. 

Of  girls'  schools,  however,  a  similar 
indictment,  we  are  quite  sure,  still  holds 
true.  Women's  opportunities  to  pursue 
higher  courses  of  study  are  now  fully 
equal  to  those  of  men.  Granted,  too, 
that  the  respective  courses  of  study  in 
schools  for  girls  and  boys  should  be  of 
equal  strength  and  value,  is  this  a 
reason  why  these  courses  should  be 
identical  in  character  ?  Certainly,  the 
future  calling  and  position  of  the  boy 
and  girl  are  not  to  be  the  same. 

Too  often  the  highly  educated  woman 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  attractive.  At 
any  rate,  she  is  not  the  ideal  woman, 
if    she   be   judged   by   other   standards 


than  her  own.  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  woman's  training  should  make  her 
more,  rather  than  less,  womanly  ?  The 
ideal  woman  in  the  coming  age 
must  retain  something  of  the  old-time 
womanly  traits,  and  her  education  will 
not  be  complete,  until  she  has  had 
specific  training  in  the  science  of 
home-making. 

Once  it  was  a  common  cry  that  Amer- 
icans spent  their  lives  in  a  mad  rush 
after  fame  and  fortune.  The  cry  is  still 
heard.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  just 
now  a  comparatively  small  but  very  vo- 
ciferous band  preaching  the  gospel  of 
strenuosity, —  strenuosity,  it  may  be 
added,  for  the  sake  of  strenuosity  and 
nothing  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  American  needs  no  gospel  so 
much  as  the  gospel  of  rest.  Some  have 
learned  it,  and,  appreciating  it,  would  ac- 
quaint others  with  it.  There  is  no  sense 
in  wearing  one's  self  out  in  striving  solely 
for  the  meat  that  perishes.  Money  does 
a  dead  man  no  good,  and  neither  does 
fame.  It  more  becomes  a  man  to  take 
heed  of  life's  amenities,  and  to  live  like 
a  reasonable  being.  "  As  we  journey 
through  life,  let  us  live  by  the  way." 
So  far  as  any  one  knows,  we  pass  this 
way  but  once  ;  and  wisdom  dictates  that 
we  try  to  know  and  to  feel  all  the  many 
and  varied  joys  that  exist,  rather  than  to 
give  ourselves  over  to  a  break-neck  race 
for  a  goal  that  as  likely  as  not  dips 
below  the  horizon  and  disappears,  when 
we  come  to  where  we  thought  it  was. 
Home  Journal. 

Human  Indulgence 
To  know  how  to  eat,  what  to  eat,  and 
when  to  eat  is  a  mighty  problem  which 
humanity  has  not  yet  solved,  although  it 
has  enriched  itself  with  a  myriad  of  won- 
derful inventions. —  E?nerson. 


All     philosophy    lies    in    two    words, 
"  sustain  "  and  "  abstain."  —  Epictetus. 


Symposia  by  our  Subscribers 

A  Co-operative  Proposition 

THE  Boston  Cooking- School  Magazine  is  conducted  strictly  on  legitimate 
business  principles.  For  new  subscriptions  we  pay  our  agents  and 
others  who  secure  large  or  small  clubs  of  subscribers  a  liberal  though 
reasonable  commission.  We  propose  no  visionary  schemes  as  inducement  to 
increase  our  circulation  and  patronage,  but  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  the 
numbers  of  our  readers  and  patrons  are  steadily  growing.  We  aim  to  improve  the 
several  issues  of  the  Magazine  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand,—  in  short,  to  attain  larger  results  through  ways  that  are  universally  regarded 
as  safe  and  reliable. 

In  order  to  come  more  nearly  in  touch  with  our  subscribers  and  to  secure  more 
active  co-operation  in  producing  a  broader  and  better  publication,  we  make  the 
following  proposition  :  In  each  number  of  the  Magazine,  under  the  general  title 
given  above,  we  are  prepared  to  devote  certain  space  to  brief  items  of  interest 
contributed  by  subscribers,  and  to  give  fair  compensation  for  the  same.  For 
instance,  the  season  of  outdoor  life  and  recreation  is  at  hand.  In  June  we  will 
publish  short  articles  on  ways  to  secure  "  change  and  rest  from  the  routine  of  house- 
keeping ";  in  August,  similar  articles  on  simple  and  "  economic  summer  outings,  etc." 
These  topics  are  only  suggestive.  All  cannot  have  an  occasional  "  outing."  Some 
find  change  and  rest  in  one  way,  others  in  another  way.  One  seeks  recreation  in 
music,  another  in  sketching,  and  a  third  in  cultivating  a  garden  or  flowers.  The 
subjects  may  be  varied  and  unlimited.  The  papers  should  be  very  brief.  They 
might  contain  one  hundred  words,  the  longest  no  more  than  five  hundred  words. 
We  are  confident  many  of  our  subscribers,  out  of  their  wide  experience,  can  con- 
tribute items  on  these  and  kindred  topics  of  great  and  general  interest  to  our 
readers. 

As  an  incentive  to  this  end,  for  every  contribution  received  and  published  in 
our  columns  we  will  give,  on  the  date  of  publication,  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Magazine,  the  same  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  contributor,  save  in  the  renewal 
of  a  present  subscription.  In  addition,  to  the  contributor  of  the  best  item  received 
and  published  before  Jan.  i,  1904,  we  will  give  $10  \  to  the  author  of  the  second 
best  item,  $j\  To  the  contributors  of  the  three  next  items  in  order  of  excellence, 
we  will  mail,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  "Practical  Cooking  and  Serving";  and,  to  each 
author  of  \S\*t  five  items  following  these,  a  copy  of  "  Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing 
dish  Dainties,"  new  edition. 

We  thus  give  the  mere  outline  of  a  proposition  which  we  hope  may  prove  of 
mutual  interest  and  profit  to  our  readers.  It  is  tentative  in  character  and  subject  to 
change  and  enlargement,  as  trial  and  circumstances  may  indicate.  The  special  at- 
attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  contents  of  this  page,  and  a  kindly  response 
on  their  part  is  respectfully  solicited  by  the  Cooking- School  Magazine. 
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After  Breakfast  Chat 

By  Kate  Gannett  Wells 
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Some  Comments  on  Style 


iEAS,  luncheons,  or  dinners, 
which  are  the  most  economi- 
■  cal,  wines  excluded  in  any 
case  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Smith. 

"  Afternoon  teas,  of  course,"  chirped 
Mrs.  King,  in  reply.  "  They  can  be 
managed  so  economically  that  there  is 
no  prestige  in  giving  them,  even  if  you 
have  frappe ;  but  dinners  are  upsetting 
to  family  discipline.  I  know  people 
who  make  a  point  of  having  dinner 
parties  on  Mondays,  just  to  show  they 
are  non-observant  of  the  universal  wash- 
ing-day. Dinners  take  more  time  than 
any  other  form  of  entertainment.  You 
have  to  begin  on  them  days  ahead,  not 
to  mention  the  mental  perturbation  they 
occasion,  when  invited  guests  give  out  at 
the  last  moment;  and  luncheons  are 
almost  as  bad."  And  she  drew  a  long 
sigh  as  she  recalled  her  vexations,  when 
those  whom  she  did  not  want  had  ac- 
cepted and  those  whom  she  did  desire 
had  declined. 

"  For  my  part,"  answered  Mrs.  Smith, 
"  I  prefer  the  old-fashioned  party  where 
one  goes  early  and  things  are  handed 
round  on  waiters.  I  have  my  grand- 
father's Sheffield  plate  waiters,  which 
were  used  at  all  his  evening  entertain- 
ments, saving  the  fuss  of  setting  a  sup- 
per table." 

"  Oh,  waiters  are  only  good  now  for 
bringing  in  the  five  o'clock  tea  and  for 
small  apartment  parties.  Real  stylish 
people  have  little  separate  tables  at 
their  balls.  Waiters  were  an  exploded 
idea  abroad  long  before  they  were  given 


up  here ;  for  I  remember  hearing  of  my 
grandfather's  going  to  a  ball  in  Manila, 
seventy  years  ago,  when  he  wrote  home 
that  the  refreshments  were  provided 
throughout  the  entertainment  in  side 
rooms,  in  the  charge  of  butlers, —  a  much 
better  way,  he  said,  than  the  annoying 
fashion  of  sending  round  a  series  of 
waiters,  loaded  with  glass,  cake,  and  bon- 
bons, every  half-hour,  amid  a  crowded 
company,  whether  the  food  was  wanted 
or  not  by  the  guests,  as  then  they  did 
in  Boston.  The  salmon  came  from 
Scotland  ;  and  the  wax  candles  were  pro- 
tected from  the  currents  of  air  by  shades 
of  ground  and  cut  glass,  which  were 
often  painted,  just  as  they  were  here 
before  we  had  gas.  Some  of  the 
ladies  wore  embroidered  pina  muslins 
made  English  style,  but  the  Spanish 
belles  had  black  velvet  and  carried 
guitars;  for  the  Spanish  introduced 
good  manners." 

"  Did  your  grandfather  say  how  much 
it  cost  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Smith,  who  judged 
of  festivities  as  of  paintings  by  their 
expense. 

"  I  do  believe,"  returned  her  friend, 
"  that  you  would  confuse  the  price  of 
vermicelli  with  Botticelli's  picture,  just 
as  was  really  done  by  somebody;  and 
if  you  were  not  a  W.  C.  T.  U.  woman, 
you  would  agree  with  the  clergyman, 
who  always  looked  to  see  what  kind  of 
wine  was  on  the  table  before  he  asked 
the  blessing.  If  it  were  champagne,  he 
began,  '  Bouutiful  Jehovah ' ;  but,  if  it 
were  claret,  he  said,  '  We  are  not  worthy 
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of  the  least  of  thy  mercies.'  That's  the 
way  Bishop  Wilberforce  used  to  tell  the 
story." 

"  Since  you  think  me  so  economical," 
answered  Mrs.  Smith,  rather  vindictively, 
"  let  me  give  you  my  grandfather's  re- 
ceipt for  '  American  Champaign.  For 
six  gallons  of  water  take  six  pounds  of 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Boil  them  well,  cool  to  blood-heat,  add 
the  peel  of  six  lemons  and  five  ounces 
of  yeast.  Bottle  and  cork  tight  after  set- 
ting twelve  hours.'  I  used  to  make  it 
in  haying  season.  I  don't  now.  Molas- 
ses, ginger  and  water  are  cheaper  and 
better-principled.  To  go  back  to  our 
subject,  it  is  not  the  cost  of  food,  but  of 
service,  that  troubles  me  in  an  entertain- 
ment. The  left-overs  from  a  luncheon 
or  dinner  always  furnish  two  or  three 
family  meals,  but  I  have  to  pay  the 
extra  waiter  $5.00,  or  the  waitress 
$3.00,  then  the  cook's  helper  has  $1.50  ; 
and  it  is  too  much  just  for  the  sake  of 
style,  yet  you  can't  serve  two  courses 
together." 

"Now,"  said  the  hostess,  "You  are 
coming  to  my  theory, —  that  it  is  style,  not 
necessity,  that  counts.  The  modern  idea 
of  specialization  has  infected  housekeep- 
ing, until  one  is  afraid  of  the  old-time  hos- 
pitality that  used  to  permit  three  to  sleep 
in  a  bed,  and  the  daughters  of  the  family 
to  wait  on  table.  We  had  rather  be 
stylish  than  beautiful.  For  instance,  a 
little  while  ago  centre-pieces  were  the 
fashion.  Now  they  are  not  stylish,  while 
the  latest  style  is  to  have  embroidered 
fringed  napkins,  folded  in  triangular 
manner.  It  is  stylish  to  wear  black,  to 
seem  indifferent,  to  talk  about  '  Lady 
Rose's  Daughter,'  and  to  call  Mrs. 
Ward  a  plagiarist,  when  she  isn't.  You 
should  have  seen  the  ladies  at  Mrs. 
Moffatt's  luncheon,  when  I  t  said  I  had 
not  read  the  novel,  but  that  '  Leavening 
the  Nation  '  was  a  more  exciting  book, 
telling  about  Home   Missions  and  how 


the  Presbyterian  Women's  Board  had 
raised  $3,500,000  since  1878.  Neither 
missions  nor  I  are  stylish.  Style  is 
society' s  gangrene,  and  some  day  society 
will  just  fall  to  pieces  because  of  it.  It 
is  a  pity,  for  love  of  beauty  and  harmony 
in  doing  and  thinking  could  make 
society  the  noblest  thing  in  the  world. 
Just  see  what  style  has  done  to  woman's 
figure  !  There  is  no  knowing  where  her 
waist  line  will  end,  as  it  dips  forward. 
The  dearest  persons  I  know  have  not 
style  any  more  than  has  the  Sistine 
Madonna,  but  no  other  mother  ever  had 
such  a  dear  face." 

"  Granted,"  returned  Mrs.  Smith ; 
"but  most  women  can  be  stylish,  and  it 
takes  character  to  be  beautiful.  Style  is 
a  great  help,  until  you  are  on  such  van- 
tage-ground that  you  can  just  be  yourself. 
It  is  to  a  person  or  an  entertainment 
part  of  good  manners,  for  it  is  much 
more  than  mere  fashion.  Style  is  dis- 
tinction, proportion,  uniqueness,  inimi- 
tableness  :  a  plain  person  can  be  stylish. 
It  is  being  neither  too  folksy  nor  too 
haughty.  It  is  reliance  on  the  good 
sense  in  conventions,  but  not  the  adop- 
tion of  waxing  and  .  waning  fashions. 
Style  is  proportion  in  emphasis." 

"  So,  when  you  are  stylish  and  economi- 
cal," replied  Mrs.  King,  "  you  have  an 
afternoon  tea  with  pretty  girls  at  many 
little  tables,  but  trifles  to  eat.  Or,  if  you 
are  stylish  and  notional,  you  have  a 
dinner  with  cut-glass  and  no  silver 
dishes  on  the  table  and  no  floral  sym- 
phony, just  a  huge  single  rose.  At  your 
luncheon  decorate  the  fish  with  nastur- 
tium leaves  and  your  salad  with  violets  ; 
for  style  is  cheap,  but  fashion  is  expen- 
sive. Oh,  dear  !  I  wish  all  dowdy  peo- 
ple could  become  stylish,  and  all  stylish 
persons  grow  beautiful  and  cordial. 
Meanwhile  let  us  be  thankful  for  style, 
according  to  your  definition  of  it,  as  the 
due  amount  of  emphasis  on  minor  points 
in  the  art  of  living." 


Chives  in  Pot 
Bermuda  Onions 
Shallot 


Garlic  tied  to  Straw 
Spanish  Onions 


Cracker  Onions 
Leek 


Seasonable  Recipes 


IN  all  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  When  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  level  spoonful  of  such 
material. 


Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup 
Cut  the  tips  from  a  bunch  of  aspara- 
gus, and  cook  these  until  tender  in  boil- 
ing salted  water.  Then  drain  and  set 
aside  to  serve  in  the  soup.  Pour  the 
water  in  which  the  tips  were  cooked  over 
the  rest  of  the  bunch  of  asparagus,  cut 
in  small  pieces,  with  enough  more  water 
to  cover,  and  let  simmer  until  tender. 
Mash,  and  press  through  a  coarse  puree 
sieve.  There  should  be  between  one 
and  two  cups  of  pulp  and  liquid.  For  a 
soup  delicately  flavored  with  asparagus 
use  one  quart  of  milk,  or  half  milk  and 


half  chicken,  or  veal  stock.  Scald  the 
milk  with  a  slice  of  onion  and  two  sprigs 
of  parsley.  Cream  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
butter,  and  beat  into  it  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  flour.  Gradually  dilute  this  with  the 
hot  milk  until  it  is  of  a  consistency  to 
pour,  and  stir  into  the  rest  of  the  hot 
milk.  When  the  mixture  thickens,  cover 
and  let  cook  fifteen  minutes.  Remove 
the  onion  and  parsley.  Add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  the 
hot  pure'e,  and  the  cooked  tips,  and 
serve  at  once.  For  a  richer  soup  add 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  diluted  with 
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half  or  a  whole  cup  of  cream.     Add  the 
yolks  before  the  tips. 

Cream   of  Onion   Soup 


Moulded   Fish,   Norwegian  Style 

Use  about  three-fourths  a  pound  of 
Spanish  or  Bermuda  onions  (both  are  sold 
by  the  pound)  or  three  or  four  common 
onions.  Slice  and  saute'  in  three  or  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  hot  butter,  without 
browning.  Add  three  sprigs  of  parsley 
and  one  pint  of  water,  and  let  simmer  un- 
til tender.  A  little  more  water  may  be 
needed.  Then  pass  through  a  sieve. 
Cook  one-third  a  cup  of  flour  in  one- 
third  a  cup  of  hot  butter.  Gradually 
add  the  onion  pulp  and  a  quart  of  milk, 
and  season  with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt 
and  paprika.  A  little  cream  or  yolks  of 
egg  and  cream  is  a  great  improvement  to 
all  cream  soups.  If  a  soup  of  less  con- 
sistency be  preferred,  use  less  flour. 


Fillets  of  Fish  Francaise 

For  the  dish  used  in  the  illustration  a 
slice  and  a  half  of  halibut,  cut  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  was 
used.  Fillets  from  any  other 
fish  might  be  substituted. 
Of  the  halibut  remove  the 
skin  and  bone,  thus  securing 
six  similar-shaped  pieces  of 
fish.  Let  these  stand,  piled 
together  with  thin  slices  of 
onion  between,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  sprinkled 
over  the  whole,  in  a  cold 
place  an  hour  or  more.  Cover 
the  trimmings  from  the  fish, 
a  few  slices  of  onion,  and  a  sprig 
of  parsley  with  cold  water.  Heat 
slowly  to  the  boiling-point,  then  let  sim- 
mer until  ready  to  use.  Season  each 
fillet  on  the  inside  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  fold  over  a  square  piece  of  raw 
potato,  dipped  in  butter  (to  facilitate 
its  removal).  Lay  each  in  a  buttered 
dish,  strain  in  the  fish  stock,  pour  a 
little  melted  butter  on  each  fillet,  and 
bake  about  twelve  minutes,  basting  two 
or  three  times.  Pare  about  eight  pota- 
toes, scoop  out  as  many  balls  as  conven- 
ient, and,  while  the  fish  is  cooking,  boil 
these  and  the  remnants  of  potato  in 
two  dishes.  Mash  the  pieces  of  potato, 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.     Add 


Fillets  of  Fish,  Francaise 
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hot  milk  or  cream  and  a  generous  piece 
of  butter.  Beat  thoroughly,  and  shape 
in  a  long  platform  on  the  serving-dish. 
Melt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Add 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  and 
the  strained  fish  stock  with  enough  to- 
mato puree  to  make  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
liquid  in  all.  Dispose  the  potato  balls, 
mixed  with  melted  butter  and  chopped 
parsley,  alternately,  with  tomato  sauce, 
down  the  sides  of  the  potato  platform, 
and  the  fillets  of  fish  on  top.  Serve 
with  tomato  sauce  in  bowl  apart.  Gar- 
nish the  dish  with  parsley. 

Moulded  Fish,  Norwegian  Style 
Fresh  haddock,  cod,  or  halibut,  is  usu- 


a  second  egg  very  light,  without  separat- 
ing the  white  and  yolk,  and  beat  very 
gradually  into  the  fish.  Add  also  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  paprika, 
and,  if  desired,  lemon  and  onion  juice. 
Then  beat  in  very  slowly  one  cup  of  thin 
cream,  or  half  a  cup,  each,  of  double 
cream  and  milk.  Turn  into  a  well-but- 
tered cylindrical  mould,  set  on  several 
folds  of  paper  in  a  baking-pan,  surround 
with  boiling  water  to  half  the  height  of 
the  mould,  and  cook  in  the  oven  (with- 
out boiling)  until  the  mixture  feels  firm 
to  the  touch.  Fill  the  centre  with  pars- 
ley, garnish  with  whole  shrimps,  made 
hot  in  the  sauce,  and  surround  with 
shrimp  sauce.  Use  a  rich  drawn-butter 
sauce,  made  of  well-seasoned  fish  stock, 
to  which  shrimps,  broken  in  pieces,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  have  been 
added. 

Finnan   Haddie 
Remove  the  fins  from  a  plump  finnan 
haddie,   and    cut  the    fish  into    uniform 


ally  chosen  for  this  dish,  though  any 
white  fish  may  be  used.  Half  a  pound 
of  cooked  fish,  boiled  or  baked,  is 
needed.  Separate  the  fish  into  flakes, 
then  pound  to  a  smooth  pulp  in  a  mortar 
or  chopping-bowl.  Add  one  raw  egg, 
and,  when  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  fish,  by  the  use  of  the  mallet  press 
the  mixture  through  a  pure'e  sieve.     Beat 


pieces  about  three  inches  square.  Put 
into  a  sauce-pan,  squeeze  over  these  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  just  cover  with 
cold  water.  Let  the  water  heat  slowly 
to  the  boiling-point.  Skim,  and  let  stand 
on  the  back  of  the  range,  where  it  will 
keep  hot  and  yet  not  boil,  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Dispose  the  pieces  on  a  serv- 
ing-dish,   one    overlapping    another  and 
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spread  with  softened  butter,  or  pour  over 
them  a  cup  of  hot  cream,  or  thicken  the 
liquid  in  which  the  fish  was  cooked  with 
flour,  worked  to  a  paste  with  butter,  for 
a  sauce.  Sprinkle  with  fine-chopped 
parsley. 

Sirloin  Steak  a  la  Soyer 
Remove  the  flank  end  and  all  super- 
fluous   fat    from    a    sirloin    steak,    cut 
about    one    inch    and    a    quarter    thick. 
Baste    both    sides    with    melted    butter, 


a  colander,  and  add  to  the  above,  with 
two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  rye  bread 
crumbs  (from  the  centre  of  the  loaf), 
three  beaten  eggs,  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  or  melted  butter, 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Pour  into 
a  well-buttered  agate  dish,  and  bake  an 
hour  or  longer. 


wi 


th 


Blanquette  of  Lamb 
Asparagus 
Cut  a  breast  of  lamb  into  small  pieces 


Sirloin  Steak  a  la  Soyer      Garnish  :   White  Radishes  and  Parsley 


then  sprinkle  with  grated  bread  crumbs, 
from  the  centre  of  a  stale  loaf,  mixed 
with  fine-chopped  parsley  and  chives. 
Flatten  with  a  cleaver  or  broad-bladed 
knife,  wet  in  cold  water,  and  broil,  in  a 
well-oiled  broiler,  over  a  fire  that  is  not 
too  fierce  about  twelve  minutes.  .Re- 
move to  a  hot  serving-dish,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  spread  with  three  tablespoons- 
ful  of  creamed  butter,  mixed  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  a  teaspoonful 
of  parsley,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh 
horseradish. 

Danish  Liver  Pudding  (J.  D.  C.) 
(To  be  sliced  cold) 
Scald  and  remove  the  skin  from  one 
pound  of  calves'  liver.  Then  chop  and 
press  through  a  colander.  Chop  fine 
one-fourth  a  pound  of  bacon,  one  onion, 
and  six  anchovies.     Press  these  through 


and  saute,  without  browning,  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  bacon,  or  salt- 
pork  fat.  Stir  and  cook  about  five  min- 
utes. Then  sprinkle  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  stir  and  cook 
again.  Add  gradually,  stirring  mean- 
while, about  three  cups  of  cold  water. 
There  should  be  enough  water  barely 
to  cover  the  meat,  and  no  more.  Add  an 
onion,  into  which  two  or  three  cloves 
have  been  pressed,  and  two  sprigs  of 
parsley,  also  a  little  salt.  Cover,  and 
simmer  very  gently  until  the  meat  is 
tender.  Then  remove  the  fat  from  the 
top,  the  onion  and  parsley  and  the  pieces 
of  meat.  Stir  into  the  liquid  the  yolks 
of  two  or  three  eggs,  beaten  into  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  creamed  butter,  and  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Dispose  the  meat 
on  a  serving-dish  with  a  bunch  of  cooked 
asparagus  cut  in  two-inch  lengths.     Pour 
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the  sauce  over  the  whole,  and  serve  at 
once.  If  there  be  but  a  small  quantity 
of  liquid,  the  water  in  which  the  aspara- 
gus was  cooked  may  be  added  to  it. 
Green  peas  may  take 
the  place  of  the 
asparagus.  These 
should  be  added  to 
the  meat,  and  cooked 
with  it  about  half 
an  hour. 

Fried   Lamb 
Chops   with   To- 
mato  Sauce 


Tomato  Sauce 
Fry  two  slices  of  onion  in  three  table- 
spooonfuls  of  butter.     Add  three  table- 


Rub  over  both 
sides  of  neatly 
trimmed-and-skewered  lamb  chops,  cut 
from  the  loin,  with  an  onion,  cut  in 
halves.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  also  pepper, 
if  desired,  and  roll  in  fresh-grated  bread 
crumbs.  Dip  in  an  egg,  beaten  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  drain,  and  roll  a 
second  time  in  crumbs.  Fry  in  deep 
fat  about  five  minutes.  Remove  the  fat 
to  a  cooler  part  of  the  range,  after  the 
crust  upon  the  outside  has  formed,  lest 
the  chops  become  too  brown  upon  the 
outside  before  they  are  cooked  through. 
Serve  around  a  mound  of  hot  buttered 
string  beans,  with  tomato  sauce  in  a  dish 
apart. 


Fried  Lamb  Chops  and  String  Beans 


spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  cook  until  brown. 
Add  a  scant  half  teaspoon ful  of  salt,  a 
dash  of  pepper,  and,  gradually,  half  a 
cup  of  rich,  well-seasoned  brown  stock 
and  one  cup  of  tomato  puree.  Let  boil, 
and  serve. 

Cutlets  of  Lamb,  Luncheon 
Style 
Remove  the  skin  and  superfluous  fat 
from  a  dozen  rib  chops,  scrape  the  rib 
bones  clean,  and  saute  the  chops  on  one 
side  until  colored  lightly  in  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  hot  butter  or  bacon  fat  (this  is  to 
stiffen    them.)     Lay  the  chops,    cooked 


Preparing  the  Fried  Lamb  Chops 
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side  down,  on  a  fiat  dish.  Cover  with  a  with  a  wet  knife,  and  dispose  them, 
plate  bearing  a  weight,  and  let  press  masked  side  up,  in  a  buttered  dish.  Pour 
until  cold.  over  a  little  melted  butter,  and  cook  be- 

tween twelve  and  fifteen  min- 
utes in  the  oven.  To  serve, 
dip  the  cutlets  in  thick,  hot 
tomato  sauce,  sprinkle  with 
fine-chopped  truffle  or  pars- 
ley, and  serve  around  a  mound 
of  green  peas,  cooked  with  a 
sprig  of  mint,  and  seasoned 
with  salt,  black  pepper,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Serve  tomato  sauce  in  a 
dish  apart,  if  desired. 


Tomato  Cutlets 

In  the  mean  time  pound  smooth  half 
a  pound  of  veal,  freed  from  skin,  fat 
and  bone,  and  cut  in  very  small  pieces. 
Use  a  mortar  or  a  chopping  bowl  and  a 
pestle.  Add  four  ounces  (half  a  cup)  of 
bread  panada  (soft  breads  crumbs  cooked 
to  a  paste  in  milk),  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick 
Soubise  (onion)  sauce,  and  pound  again 
until  smooth.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  white  pepper,  and  add  either 
the    yolks    or    the    whites  (not  both)  of 


Tomato  Fritters  or  Cutlets 
Cook  one  can  of  tomatoes,  half  an 
onion,  or  two  leaves  from  a  leek,  half  a 
dozen  cloves,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  few  grains  of 
paprika,  about  twenty  minutes.  Melt 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter.  Add  half 
a  cup  of  cornstarch,  and,  gradually,  the 
tomato,  first  pressed  through  a  sieve. 
Let  boil.  Then  remove  from  the  fire, 
and    beat    in    one    egg,    beaten    without 
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Cutlets  of  Lamb,  Luncheon  Style 


three  raw  eggs,  and  beat  and  mix  until 
again  smooth.  Then  pass  through  a 
wire  sieve.  If  the  meat  be  thoroughly 
pounded  at  first,  the  mixture  will  pass 
through  the  sieve  without  trouble.  Use 
this  mixture  to  mask  the  uncovered  side 
of  the  chops,  rounding  the  mixture  neatly 


separating  the  white  and  yolk.  Return 
to  the  fire,  if  needed,  to  set  the  egg,  but 
do  not  allow  the  mixture  to  boil  again. 
Pour  into  a  shallow  dish,  buttered  thor- 
oughly, and,  when  cool,  cut  or  stamp  out 
into  cutlet  shapes  (these  may  be  cut  by 
a    paper    pattern    with    a    sharp   knife). 
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Dip  in  crumbs,  in  beaten  egg,  and  again 
in  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Insert  a 
paper  aigrette  in  the  pointed  end.  Gar- 
nish the  dish  with  parsley. 

Tomato  Cream  Salad 
To    one    pint    of    tomato 
pure'e  —  cooked     tomatoes 
passed  through    a    sieve,  or 
raw  tomatoes,  pounded  to  a 
pulp    and    sifted,  —  add    the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  onion  juice  or  of 
fine-chopped    chives,    a   cup 
of  well-flavored-and-seasoned 
chicken  or  veal  broth  (or  hot 
water  in  which  a  teaspoonful 
of  beef  extract  has  been   dissolved),   in 
which  half  a  two-ounce  package  of  gelatine 
has  been   softened,    then  dissolved    (by 
standing  in  hot  water),  a  generous  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  fine- 
chopped  parsley,  a  few  drops  of  tabasco 
sauce,  and,  if  desired,  one-fourth  a  cup 
of   sherry    wine.     Stir  over   cold  water, 


dressing.     Sprinkle  the  whole  with  tine- 
chopped  parsley  and  chives,  mixed. 

Asparagus  with    Black    Butter 
Wash  the  asparagus  thoroughly.     Cut 


Tomato  Cream  Salad 

the  stalks  to  a  uniform  length,  leaving  a 
little  of  the  tough  portion  by  which  the 
stalks  may  be  handled.  Scrape  the 
scales  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  or 
pare  off  the  skin.  Tie  in  small  bundles 
and  very  compactly,  and  cook  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  tender,  but  not  too  soft, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.     Remove 


Asparagus  with  Black  Butter 


until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  then 
carefully  fold  in  one-third  to  one-half 
a  cup  of  double  cream,  beaten  solid,  and 
turn  into  a  border  mould  or  into  individual 
moulds.  Unmould  on  lettuce  leaves,  and 
serve  with    French,  boiled,  or  mayonnaise 


with  a  skimmer  and  drain.  Then  dis- 
pose on  a  hot  dish,  one  with  a  perfo- 
rated rack  of  some  sort  being  preferred. 
Serve  at  the  same  time  little  dishes  of 
"  black  butter,"  into  which  the  stalks 
may    be    dipped    while    eating.      In  the 
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illustration  a  French  china  serving-dish 
with  drainer  and  an  individual  plate 
with  depression  for  black  butter  are 
shown.  When  ordinary  plates  are  used, 
the  butter  is  served  in  butter  dishes  or  in 
the  plates  now  so  much  used  for  the 
water  glasses. 

Black  Butter 
Melt  half  a  cup  of  butter  over  the  fire. 
Let  cook  to  a  golden  brown  color.  Skim 
and  set  aside  to  cool  a  little  and  settle. 
Add  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of 
paprika  to  one -third  a  cup  of  cider  vine- 
_gar  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  let 
scald  until  reduced  to  half  a  cup  or  a 
little  less.  (A  slice  of  shallot  infused 
with  the  vinegar  is  an  improvement  for 
some.)  Then  carefully  pour  into  this  the 
butter,  rejecting  the  sediment.  Let  be- 
come very  hot,  without  boiling,  and  it  is 
ready  to  serve.  The  plain  black  butter, 
without  the  acid,  is  often  served  with 
asparagus. 

Asparagus  with   Bernaise  Sauce 
Cook  the  asparagus  as  above.     Drain 


and  dispose  on  as  many  pieces  of  bread, 
toasted  without  crust,  as  there  are  indi- 
viduals to  serve.  Dispose  the  tips  at 
one  end  of  each  slice,  and  pour  the  hot 
sauce  over  them. 

Bernaise  Sauce 
Put  a  scant  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika 
into  a  sauce-pan.  Add  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Stir  over  hot  water,  until  the  butter  is 
melted  or  the  yolks  begin  to  "  set." 
Then  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  stir  and 
cook  as  before,  taking  care  not  to  cook 
the  eggs  too  much.  Repeat  twice  more, 
adding,  in  all,  eight  tablespoonfuls  or  four 
ounces  of  butter.  Add,  at  the  last,  a 
tablespoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar  and 
more  seasoning,  if  required.  The  sauce 
should  be  smooth  and  of  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Potatoes  a  la  Americaine 
Scald  a  pint  of  milk  with  two  slices 
of    onion.     Cream  one-fourth  a   cup    of 


Munich  Hock  Glasses  and  Finger  Bowls 
Used  at  the  Banquet  to  Prince  Henry  at  the  "  Somerset  " 
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butter,  and  work  gradually  into  it  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  flour  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
Dilute  gradually  with  a  little  of  the  hot 
milk,  and  stir  into  the  rest  of  the  milk. 
Let  cook  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  occa- 
sionally, over  hot  water.  Remove  the 
onion  and  stir  in  a  generous  pint  of  cold, 
boiled  potatoes,  cut  in  slices  of  uniform 
thickness.  Place  directly  over  the  fire. 
Let  heat  to  the  boiling-point,  then  stir 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  creamed 
and  mixed  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  an 
egg  and  a  tablespoonful  of  fine-chopped 
parsley. 

Potatoes  a  la  Parisienne 
Simmer  two  large  mild  onions,  cut  in 
slices,  in  milk  to  cover  until  tender,  then 
pass  through  a  puree  sieve.  Reheat  and 
stir  into  a  cup  and  a  half  of  the  puree  a 
pint  of  cold,  boiled  potatoes,  cut  in  slices 
and  sprinkled  with  a  scant  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
When  the  potato  is  very  hot,  stir  in  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  diluted  with  half 
a  cup  of  cream.  Stir,  while  the  egg  thick- 
ens -the  mixture  a  little,  but  do  not  let 
boil.     Serve  at  once. 

Mashed  Potatoes  a  la  Espagnole 
Pare  six  or  eight  potatoes,  and  let 
stand  several  hours  in  cold  water.  Boil 
in  salted  water,  drain,  and  pass  through 
a  potato  ricer  or  vegetable  press.  Add 
a  tablespoonful,  each,  of  fine-chopped 
onion  and  parsley,  cooked  in  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter  without  browning,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  enough  hot  broth  to 
make  of  the  consistency  desired.  Beat 
thoroughly.     Serve  very  hot. 

Onion  Puree 
Cut  Spanish,  Bermuda,  or  the  flat 
"  cracker  "  onion,  grown  in  this  country, 
into  thin  slices,  and  cook  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  tender  and  nearly  dry. 
From  half  to  three-quarters  of  an   hour 


will  be  needed.  Press  through  a  pure'e 
sieve,  let  simmer  until  reduced  some- 
what, then  add  to  a  pint  of  pure'e  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  cooked  in  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  diluted  with 
one-fourth  a  cup,  each,  of  white  stock 
and  thick  cream.  Add  also  salt  and 
pepper  as  needed. 

Pecan  Sticks 
Beat  two  eggs  very  light,  without  sep- 
arating the  whites  and  yolks.  Then 
gradually  beat  in  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  a 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  half  a  cup 
of  sifted  flour,  and  half  a  cup  of  pecan 
meats  broken  in  pieces.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven,  in  buttered  pans  similar  to  those  for 
lady  fingers,  but  square  on  the  ends  and  of 
the  same  width  throughout.  Put  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  mixture  in  each  sec- 
tion of  the  pan,  as  the  cakes  should  be 
very  thin  when  baked.  These  may  be 
baked  as  wafers  on  any  baking-sheet. 
Drop  by  small  spoonfuls  on  to  a  buttered 
sheet  and  at  some  distance  apart,  as  they 
spread  in  baking. 

Waffles 
Sift  together  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
flour,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Add  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and  stir 
into  the  dry  ingredients.  Stir  in  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and  fold 
in  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  dry. 
Serve  with  maple  syrup. 

In  Acknowledgment 
The  French  china  asparagus  set,  on 
page  457,  and  the  Munich  glasses,  on 
page  458,  are  specimens  of  the  latest 
designs  in  glass  and  china.  The  illus- 
trations fail  to  do  justice  to  the  exquisite 
shapes  and  beauty  of  the  pieces.  They 
are  presented  in  the  Cooki?ig-School  Maga- 
zine by  the  courtesy  of  Jones,  McDuffee 
&  Stratton  of  this  city. 
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Lamb  Klopps  with  Currant  Sauce 
Mix  two  cups  of  fine-chopped,  cold, 
cooked  lamb  with  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  mint,  a 
scant  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and 
the  unbeaten  whites  of  four  eggs.  Shape 
into  balls,  about  two  tablespoonfuls  in  a 
ball.  Place  these  carefully  in  water, 
11  just  off  the  boiling-point " ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  egg  seems  cooked  through- 
out,—  in  five  to  eight  minutes, —  remove 
with  a  skimmer  to  a  serving-dish,  and 
pour  over  them  a  currant  jelly  or  a  Be- 
chamel sauce. 

Currant  Jelly  Sauce  for  Klopps 
Pour  off  the  fat  from  the  pan  in 
which  the  lamb  was  originally  roasted. 
Pour  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and  let  stand, 
ten  minutes  or  more,  on  the  stove,  to 
melt  the  glaze  and  soften  the  flour, 
browned  in  the  pan  when  dredging  the 
meat.  Set  this  aside  for  use  in  making 
sauce  to  serve  with  the  lamb.  Melt 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Cook  in 
this  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Then 
add,  gradually,  the  liquid  at  hand  from 
the  baking-pan  and  enough  more  broth 
or  water  to  make  a  cup  and  a  half  in  all. 
Let  boil  up  once  after  all  the  liquid  has 
been  added.  Then  add  three-fourths  a 
cup  of  currant  jelly,  and  stir  and  simmer 
until  the  jelly  is  melted.  Add  a  tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice  ;  and  it  is  ready 
to  serve. 

Currant  Sauce  for  Klopps 
When  currant  jelly  is  not  at  hand, 
simmer  half  a  cup  of  cleaned  currants 
in  water  or  broth  until  tender.  Chop 
very  fine,  and  add  to  a  sauce  made 
as  above,  with  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
orange  juice  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice. 


Swiss  Chocolate  Bread 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Beat  into  them  three-fourths  a  cup 
of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  grated  chocolate, 
and  two  ounces  of  almonds,  blanched 
and  pounded  or  chopped  very  fine. 
Spread  this  on  wafers  or  on  long  narrow 
strips  of  bread,  free  from  crust,  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven  six  or  eight  minutes. 

Chocolate-and- Walnut  Canapees 
Melt  half  an  ounce  of  chocolate  over 
hot  water.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  from  a  cup,  and  stir  with  one-third 
a  cup  of  boiling  water  until  smooth. 
Then  add  the  rest  of  the  cup  of  sugar 
and  cook,  without  stirring,  until  a  little, 
when  tried  in  cold  water,  will  form  a  soft 
ball.  Pour  in  a  fine  stream  on  to  the 
white  of  one  egg  beaten  until  foamy. 
Flavor  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla, 
and  beat  occasionally  until  cold.  Have 
ready  rounds  or  crescents,  cut  from 
slices  of  rye,  Graham,  _  entire-wheat  or 
white  bread.  Spread  one  side  of  these 
with  the  chocolate  icing,  when  it  has  be- 
come sufficiently  cold  to  remain  in  place, 
and  sprinkle  with  broken  or  sliced  Eng- 
lish walnuts  or  pecan  meats,  or  press 
half  a  nut  meat  in  the  centre  of  each 
canapee. 

Maple,  Nut-and-Chocolate  Fudge 
Cook  three  cups  (one  pound  and  a 
half)  of  grated  or  crushed  maple  sugar 
(two  cups  of  maple  and  one  of  coffee 
sugar  may  be  used)  and  one  cup  and  a 
half  of  scalded  milk  to  the  "  soft  ball  " 
stage.  Add  a  level  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  a  short  time  before  the  cooking  is 
finished.  Stir,  occasionally,  while  cook- 
ing, taking  care  that  the  mixture  does 
not  burn.  When  cooked,  remove  from 
the  fire,  and  beat  in  one  cup  of  chopped, 
English  walnut  meats.     When  the  mixt- 
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ure  begins  to  thicken,  turn  at  once  into 
a  buttered  pan.  Just  before  the  maple 
fudge  is  finished,  cook  two  cups  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  two  ounces  of  chocolate, 
softened  by  standing  over  hot  water,  and 
one  cup  of  scalded  milk  to  the  soft  ball 
stage,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
just  before  that  stage  is  reached.  Re- 
move from  the  fire,  add  half  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  vanilla,  and  beat  until  the  candy 
begins  to  thicken,  then  pour  over  the 
maple  and  nut  mixture.  When  cooled  a 
little,  cut  in  squares. 

Grape  Ice-cream  with  Junket 
Heat  three  cups  of  milk,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  one  cup  of  double  cream  to 
a  temperature  of  100  degrees.  Add  one 
cup  of  grape  juice  and  a  junket  tablet, 
crushed  and  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful 
of  cold  water.  Let  stand  until  the  mixt- 
ure jellies,  then  chill,  and  add  the  juice 
of  a  lemon.  Freeze,  dispose  in  moulds, 
and  pack  the  moulds  as  usual.  When 
ready  to  serve,  unmould,  cut  in  slices, 
and  the  slices  in  cubes.  Serve  in  indi- 
vidual   dishes. 

Soft  Ginger  Cookies 

(A.  F.  Norwalk) 
Into  a  measuring-cup  put  one  tea-1 
spoonful  of  soda.  Add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  hot  water,  two  rounding  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of 
ginger,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  fill  the  cup  with  molasses.  Then 
add  flour  till  the  mixture  is  stiff  enough 
to  roll  out,  leaving  it  as  soft  as  can  be 
handled.  Cut  into  rounds,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Tapioca  with  Canned  Peaches 
Drain  the  syrup  from  a  pint  can  of 
peaches  or  apricots.  Dispose  the  fruit 
in  a  buttered  baking-dish.  Add  to  the 
syrup  enough  boiling  water  to  make  one 
pint  in  all,  and  stir  into  this  a  few  grains 
of  salt  and  one-third  a  cup  of  quick-cook- 
ing tapioca.     Cook  over  hot  water  until 


the  tapioca  is  transparent  (ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.)  Then  turn  over  the  fruit  in 
the  dish.  If  peaches  be  used,  add  also 
the  juice  of  a  half  or  a  whole  lemon. 
Let  bake  about  fifteen  minutes.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cream,  or  cover  with  a 
meringue  made  of  the  stiff-beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and,  when  browned,  serve  without 
cream  and  sugar.  This  recipe  will  serve 
from  four  to  six  people. 

Snowflakes 
Sift  a  cup  and  a  half  of  flour  with  a  scant 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  twoteaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking-powder.  Add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  gradually  stir  in  one  cup  and 
a  half  of  milk.  When  half  of  the  milk  is  in, 
beat  the  mixture  very  vigorously  until  per- 
fectly smooth.  Then  continue  with  the 
rest  of  the  milk.  Add  a  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter,  and  fold  in  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  beaten  dry.  Bake  in  hot  gem- 
pan,  thoroughly  buttered,  in  a  hot  oven. 
This  recipe  makes  eighteen  small  cakes. 

Nut  Muffins 
Press  through  a  colander  enough 
crumbs  from  the  centre  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  that  has  been  baked  at  least  twen- 
ty-four hours  to  fill  a  cup  loosely.  Add 
half  a  cup  of  milk,  one-quarter  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  and  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
fine  chopped  nut  meats.  When  thor- 
oughly mixed,  beat  in  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  thick,  and  fold  in  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  dry.  Turn 
into  a  hot,  well-buttered  muffin-pan,  and 
bake  until  the  muffins  feel  firm  to  the 
touch.  It  will  take  from  five  to  seven 
minutes.  Use  a  pan  that  gives  muffins 
of  small  size.  This  mixture  may  be 
baked  in  a  pan,  and  cut  in  squares. 

Note  to  "  Klopp  "  Recipe 
The  currants  used  in  the  sauce  for  the 
"  klopps  "  are  the  dried  currants  bought 
by  the  pound. 
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THE  vegetables  shown  in  the 
illustration  at  the  head  of  our 
seasonable  recipes  this  month 
may  be  said  to  have  a  distinguished  and 
rather  aristocratic  lineage ;  for  they  be- 
long to  one  of  the  "  old  families,"  and 
the  onion  was  once  worshipped  as  a 
divinity.  Indigenous  to  Asia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Palestine  and  India,  the  land 
known  as  the  cradle  of  mankind,  the 
history  of  onions,  garlic,  and  leeks,  is 
coeval  with  that  of  the  human  race. 

Botanically,  these  vegetables  belong  to 
the  lily  family,  which  includes  the  tulip, 
the  tube-rose,  the  valley  and  other  lilies. 
They  bear,  however,  a  nearer  relation- 
ship to  the  hyacinth  and  the  asphodel, 
to  which  they  are  cousins  in  the  first 
degree.  Asparagus  belongs  to  this 
same  family. 

The  common  characteristics  of  the 
onion  species  are  the  springing  of  the 
flower-stems  from  bulbs,  tubers,  or 
fibrous  roots,  the  sheathing  or  clasping 
of  the  base  of  the  stem  by  the  simple 
parallel-veined  leaves,  and  the  pungent 
taste  and  odor  known  as  alliaceous. 

All  forms  of  onions  are  useful  as  con- 
diments ;  but  garlic,  shallots,  and  chives 
are  limited  to  this  use  alone,  while  leeks 
and  onions  form  a  wholesome  and  much- 
prized  article  of  food. 

As  far  as  nitrogenous  composition  is 
concerned,  onions  and,  also,  asparagus 
rank  with  common  cabbage.  They  do 
not  stand  as  high  on  the  scale  as  do 
Brussels  sprouts.  The  presence,  how- 
ever, in  onions  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  carbohydrates  causes  them  to  out- 
rank most  fresh  vegetables  in  fuel  value. 

Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  California 
are  noted  for  the  large  size  and  fine 
quality  of  their  onions.  This  superiority 
is  said  to  be  due  to  soil  and  climate 
rather  than  to  variety.  The  onions  im- 
ported from  Spain  are  large,  those  from 


Bermuda  small.  Both  are  compact,  and 
are  sold  by  weight.  They  are  extremely 
mild  and  sweet. 

Leeks,  which  are  a  most  delicate  form 
of  onion,  are  particularly  good  at  this 
season,  boiled  and  served  in  any  of  the 
ways  in  which  asparagus  is  served. 
These  do  not  have  a  proper  bulb,  but  in 
place  of  this  a  cylindrical  body  of  succu- 
lent leaves,  slightly  larger  at  the  base. 
Before  cooking,  trim  off  the  rootlets  and, 
if  injured  or  discolored,  the  tips  of  the 
leaves. 

A  bulb  of  garlic  is  composed  of 
several  lesser  bulbs,  each  called  a  clove, 
enclosed  in  a  common  membranous  coat 
and  easily  separable.  To  use,  the  out- 
side membrane  is  peeled  from  the  clove, 
which  is  then  cut  in  halves  lengthwise, 
to  rub  over  the  inside  of  the  salad 
bowl,  a  spoon,  or  a  chapon  of  bread. 
When  used  in  making  a  Spanish  or  other 
sauce,  the  clove  of  garlic,  chopped  very 
fine,  is  sauted  in  the  butter  to  be  used  as 
the  foundation  of  the  sauce.  It  may  be 
left  in  the  sauce  or  strained  out ;  and  the 
flavor  —  unless  the  garlic  be  used  very 
profusely  —  is  much  more  delicate  than 
it  is  usually  represented  to  be.  In  fact, 
used  with  judgment,  the  flavor  of  garlic 
is  far  from  being  rank,  the  quality  often 
ascribed  to  it. 

Shallot,  or  eschalot,  from  Ascalon,  the 
country  in  Palestine  whence  it  origin- 
ated, is  a  very  mild  onion  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  used  to  give  a 
very  mild  pleasing  flavor  of  onion. 

Cives,  or  chives,  are  the  smallest  of 
the  onion  tribe,  found  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation. They  are  grown  on  the  shores 
of  Huron  and  Superior  and  northward. 
The  bulbs  are  not  over  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  From  these  spring  nu- 
merous small  cylindrical  leaves  about 
eight  inches  in  length.  The  leaves  are 
plucked    when    young  and  tender,  and, 
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being  cut  fine,  are  used  chiefly  for  flavor- 
ing salads.  All  varieties  of  bean  salad 
are  much  improved  by  a  sprinkling  of 
chopped  chives. 

That  onions  are  wholesome  has  be- 
come a  proverb.  This  may  hold  good 
for  some,  and  not  for  others.  The  fact 
that  the  warming  effects  of  raw  parsley 
is  often  sought  after  eating  onions,  to 
correct  their  tendency  to  produce  flatu- 
lency, at  the  same  time  that  the  fragrant 
oil  conceals  their  occasionally  too  redo- 
lent odor,  is  proof  that  not  every  one  finds 
them  innocuous.  Still  there  must  be 
some  ground  for  the  prevailing  opinion  ; 
and  we  must  conclude  that,  used  with  dis- 
cretion, garlic,  leeks,  onions,  shallots,  and 
chives  probably  form  the  most  valuable 
group  of  flavors  in  our  possession. 

The  list  of  good  properties  that  may  be 
claimed  for  this  group  is  large.  Among 
them  might  be  named  diuretic,  expecto- 
rant, and  sudorific  properties.  The  stimu- 
lating, tonic  influence  claimed  for  the 
onion  is  probably  due  —  likewise  its  tend- 
ency to  promote  digestion  —  to  its  accept- 
ance as  a  pleasing  condiment  and  flavor. 
The  part  that  agreeable  flavors  play  in 
exciting  the  flow  of  digestive  fluids  can- 
not be  gainsaid. 

Ways  of  Cooking  Onions 

The  digestibility  of  onions  varies  with 
individual  cases  and  the  manner  of  cook- 
ing. While  frying  accentuates  the  flavor 
and  adds  an  agreeable  caramel  taste,  it 
taxes  unduly  the  digestive  functions  of 
most  people,  and  cannotbe  recommended, 
in  general,  as  hygienic.  On  the  other 
hand",  the  addition  of  cream  or  milk  to  a 
dish,  in  which,  onions  are  the  main  ingre- 
dient, tends  to  render  them  bland  and 
easily  assimilated.  Combined  with  eggs 
or  cheese,  as  in  "  escalloped  onions  with 
cheese  "  or  "  onion  souffle,"  they  are  suit- 
ably served  as  the  substantial  dish  of  a 
meal.  Onion  puree  is  an  especially  ap- 
propriate accompaniment  to  broiled  lamb 
or  mutton  chops. 


Onions  as   Flavors 

In  making  a  highly-flavored  brown 
sauce,  the  onion  or  garlic  used  for  flavor- 
ing is  often  browned  in  butter  or  oil.  Less 
digestive  disturbance  will  follow,  if  the 
onion  be  cooked  slowly  in  the  butter  at 
such  low  temperature  that  the  butter  be 
yellowed  rather  than  browned.  The 
trouble  comes  from  the  browning  or 
overheating  of  the  butter  rather  than 
from  the  onion.  For  flavoring  cream 
soups  or  creamed  dishes  of  any  kind  the 
scalding  of  the  onion  in  the  milk  will  fur- 
nish the  flavor.  Grated  and  fine-chopped 
onions  are  added,  uncooked,  to  dishes 
that  require  half  an  hour  or  more  of 
cooking;  and  a  little  onion  juice,  ex- 
tracted by  pressing  the  cut  side  of  an 
onion  with  a  rotary  motion  upon  a  lemon 
grater,  kept  for  this  purpose,  may  be 
used  in  any  dish,  whether  it  is  to  be 
cooked  afterwards  or  not. 

Recipes  for  Boys  and  Girls 
At  the  present  time  a  strong  tendency 
exists  to  do  away,  in  large  measure,  with 
the  duties  that  have  long  centred  around 
the  individual  home.  But,  whatever  the 
future  may  yield  to  us  in  simplifying  the 
preparation  of  food  in  our  homes,  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  present  demand 
that  time,  brains,  and  skilled  hands  be 
employed,  if,  day  in  and  day  out,  the 
different  members  of  a  family  be  prop- 
erly fed.  To  be  sure,  drudgery  may 
be  connected  with  cooking  ;  but  is  not 
drudgery  inseparable  from  everything 
man  does  ? 

Does  the  artist  complain,  because  his 
colors  need  be  ground  and  mixed  with 
oil,  his  palettes  and  brushes  cleaned  each 
day,  and  the  dull,  monotonous  back- 
ground that  brings  out  the  tone  and  fine 
lines  of  his  picture  be  painted  in  ? 
When  the  completed  picture  stands  out 
lifelike  upon  the  canvas,  he  cares  not  for 
the  weary  hours  spent  in  blending  colors 
and  in  painting  out  to  try  again,  until 
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just  the  right  effect  be  secured.  Are  the 
rosy,  healthful  tints  of  complexion,  the 
rounded  muscles,  and  buoyant,  cheerful 
disposition  of  the  properly  nourished 
child  of  less  import  or  less  worthy  of 
painstaking  care  than  the  depicting  of 
these  same  upon  the  canvas  ? 

We  know  little  of  the  art  of  painting, 
and  may  not  be  qualified  to  judge ;  but, 
disregarding  the  special  gift  with  which 
one  may  be  endowed,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  much  more  mental  acumen  needs 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  food,  to  secure  the 
proper  development  of  a  child,  than  is 
called  for  to  paint  the  likeness  of  such 
a  child  upon  canvas.  And,  when  we 
consider  that  child  development  must  be 
secured  at  a  minimum  of  expenditure, 
that  the  relative  commercial  and  food 
values  of  a  large  variety  of  products  must 
be  examined  and  careful  comparisons 
made,  that  the  ratio  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  nutrients  varies  with 
changes  in  season,  health,  and  age,  and 
that  the  retention  of  nutritive  properties 
in  food  depends  upon  careful  and  pains- 
taking manipulation  and  application  of 
heat,  who  shall  say  that  the  art  of  cook- 
ery demands  less  of  the  finer  mental 
attributes  of  woman  than  does  the  art 
of  painting?  Let  no  one  despise  the 
domestic  art  of  cookery :  it  ranks 
among  the  so-called  fine  arts.  If  it  de- 
mands of  its  votaries  more  drudgery 
than  do  other  arts,  its  rewards  are  more 
wide-spread  and  enduring. 

We  believe  in  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  each  member  of  the  family,  to 
the  end  that  the  burden  of  selecting, 
buying,  and  cooking  may  not  fall  too 
heavily  upon  one  individual.  Boys  need 
know  how  to  select,  buy,  and  cook 
food  quite  as  much  as  girls.  We  call 
to  mind  the  gentlemanly-looking  head 
of  a  family,  who  is  cheated  every  time 
he  is  compelled  to  "go  to  market." 
He  knows  absolutely  nothing  about 
meat    or  vegetables,    and,    do    the  best 


he  may,  is  sure  to  "  give  himself  away  " 
before  his  purchase  is  made.  Why 
should  a  dealer  give  choice  articles  to 
one  who  will  take  what  another  will 
discard  ? 

In  contrast  is  he  who  can  direct  a 
cook  in  the  trussing  or  roasting  of  a 
turkey,  or  in  the  making  and  baking  of 
bread,  or,  if  need  be,  can  actually  per- 
form these  processes.  He  can  arrange 
the  floral  decorations  of  a  dining  table 
with  taste,  write  out  a  menu  that  shall 
be  appropriate  to  the  season  and  guests, 
and  give  explicit  directions  to  the  butler 
as  to  the  carving  of  the  various  joints 
and  the  serving  of  the  dinner.  At  the 
same  time  he  commands  a  handsome 
salary  in  a  business  that  has  no  con- 
nection with  these  duties,  save  in  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  people  have 
an  interest  in  household  matters.  (His 
ability  in  these  things  renders  his  ser- 
vices of  greater  value  to  his  employer, 
and  is  occasion  for  keeping  his  salary 
at  a  figure  envied  by  his  associates  in 
business.) 

The  more  things  a  man  or  woman 
knows  how  to  do  well,  the  more  avenues 
they  have  to  the  hearts  of  the  community 
and,  incidentally,  to  their  pocket-books. 
We  believe  that  every  child  should  know 
how  to  do  the  things  that  are  necessary 
for  his  bodily  comfort.  Think  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  and  his  ignorance  of  which 
part  of  the  saddle  faced  the  horse's  head, 
when  a  saddle  horse  was  the  common 
means  of  conveyance.  We  do  not 
mean  that  a  boy  is  habitually  to  make 
his  clothing  or  cook  his  breakfast,  but 
he  should,  at  least,  know  how  to  use  a 
needle  and  handle  cooking  utensils. 
The  girls  and  boys  who  know  how  to 
use  their  hands  with  dexterity  are  far 
too  few.  We  call  to  mind  girls  of 
twenty,  who  are  unable  to  replace  the 
buttons  on  their  shoes  or,  with  ease, 
drain  the  hot  water  from  a  sauce-pan  of 
cooked  potatoes.  They  who  know  and 
can  do  are  master  of  the  situation. 


Menus   for  a  Week   in   May 

"  I£at  onions  in  IBau,  ano  all  the  near  aftrr  nliosictans  mag  yjlao." 


'Breakfast 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food. 

Eggs  Shirred  with  Deviled  Ham. 

French  Fried  Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Buns.     Coffee. 

Dinner 

Sirloin  Steak  a  la  Soyer. 

Mashed  Potatoes  a  la  Espagnole. 

Asparagus.     Black  Butter.     Lettuce. 

Strawberries  with  Cream. 

Coffee. 

Supper 

Welsh  Rabbit.     Crackers.     Olives. 

Hot  Boiled  Rice.     Orange  Marmalade. 

Cream.     Cereal  Coffee. 


breakfast 

Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food. 

Slices  of  Boiled  Tongue,  Breaded  and 

Broiled. 

Fried  Potato  Cakes.     Radishes. 

German  Coffee  Cake.     Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Escalloped  Bluefish.     Pim-Olas. 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter. 

Strawberries. 

cDinner 

Asparagus  Soup. 

Fried  Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 

Potatoes  a  la  Americaine. 

Boiled  Rice,  Caramel  Sauce. 

Black  Coffee. 


breakfast 

Salt  Codfish  Creamed. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit,  Toasted. 

Baked  Rhubarb  (with  Orange  Peel). 

Graham  Muffins.     Coffee. 

'Dinner 

Cream-of-Onion  Soup. 

Cold  Boiled  Tongue,  Sliced  Thin, 

Horseradish  Sauce. 

Baked  Potatoes.     Buttered  String  Beans. 

Baked  Tapioca  Pudding,  Vanilla  Sauce. 

Tea. 

Supper 

Toast  Omelet  a  la  Begue. 

Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Prunes  Stewed  with  Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Cottage  Cheese.     Ginger  Cakes. 

Cocoa. 


"Breakfast 

Gluten  Grits,  Cream. 

Broiled  Honeycomb  Tripe,  Stewed  Potatoes. 

Corn-meal  Breakfast  Cake. 

Coffee. 

"Dinner 

Tomato  Bouillon. 

Bluefish  Stuffed  and  BakeH, 

Mock  Hollandaise  Sauce.     Mashed  Potato. 

Cucumber  Salad. 

Rhubarb  Pie  or  Jelly. 

Supper 

Asparagus  on  Toast,  Drawn  Butter  Sauce. 

Eggs  in  the  Shell. 

Pecan  Sticks. 

Cocoa. 


"Breakfast 

Old  Grist-mill  Toasted  Wheat. 

Finnan  Haddie. 

Potatoes  a  la  Parisienne. 

Parker  House  Rolls. 

Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Lamb  Broth  with  Macaroni. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. 

Tea. 

"Dinner 

Veal  Cutlets  in  Brown  Sauce. 

Tomato  Fritters.     Boiled  Potatoes. 

Cheese.     Man-Olas.     Crackers. 

Strawberry  Parfait. 

Black  Coffee. 


"Breakfast 

Grape-nuts.     Stewed  Apricots  (Dried). 

Bacon.      Poached  Eggs  on  Cream  Toast. 

Waffles,  Maple  Syrup. 

Cereal  Coffee. 

Luncheon 

Asparagus  Escalloped  with  Cheese. 

Rye  Biscuit. 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

Cocoa. 

Dinner 

Clam  Broth. 

Fillets  of  Fish  Francaise. 

Lettuce-and-Pepper  Grass  Salad. 

Grape  Ice-cream  with  Junket. 

Black  Coffee. 


'Breakfast 

Quaker  Oats,  Milk. 

Fish  Hash. 

Radishes. 

Graham  Muffins. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


Luncheon 

Danish  Liver  Pudding 

(Sliced  Thin). 

Beet  Greens. 

Baked  Rice  Pudding. 

Tea. 


"Dinner 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops, 

Onion  Puree. 

Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Tomato  Cream  Salad. 

Sponge  Batter  Pudding, 

Creamy  Sauce. 


Menus  for  Occasions 


Supper  for  Base  Ball  Nine 

(Boys  from  jj  to  16  fears  of  Age) 
2Trje  true  essentials  of  a  feast  are  onlg  fun  anU  feeti.—  Holmes. 


Creamed  Chicken  in  the  Chafing-dish. 
Hashed  Potatoes  Asparagus  on  Toast,  Melted  Butter. 

Cold  Boiled  Tongue,  Salad  Rolls.  Olives. 

Vanilla  Ice-cream. 
Swiss  Chocolate  Bread. 
Maple,  Nut-and-Chocolate  Fudge. 

Cereal  Coffee. 


Girls'  Luncheon  —  After  Tenni 


is 


l^ungrg  as  tfye  sea,  anto  ran  titgcst  as  mucij. —  Twelfth  Aight. 


Single  Strawberries  with  Fondant  in  Cases. 

Bouillon  in  Cups,  Pulled  Bread. 

Fillets  of  Fish  a.  la  FRANgAisE.  Cucumber  Salad  with  Chives. 

Cutlets  of  Lamb,  Luncheon  Style.  Peas.  Cherry  Sauce. 

Lettuce-and-Asparagus  Salad. 

Cheese.  Water  Crackers. 

Compote  of  Oranges  and  Pineapple. 

Cocoa  with  Whipped  Cream. 


npHIS  DEPARTMENT  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use 
X    of  our  subscribers.     Questions  relating  to  menus  and 
recipes,  and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domes- 
tic economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by  the 
editor      Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us 
before  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  the  an- 
swers are  expected  to  appear.     In  letters  requesting  answer 
by  mail,  please  enclose  postage  stamp  ;  for  menus,  $i.     Ad- 
dress queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  Boston  Cooking- 
School    Magazine,  372    Boylston    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Queries  & 

Answers 

Query  740. —  Mrs.  C.  J.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. :  "  When  fifteen  or  twenty  guests  are 
invited  for  an  evening  at  cards  or  music, 
should  the  waitress  or  the  host  attend  to 
opening  the  door  on  the  arrival  of  the 
guests?  If  a  maid  attends  to  this  duty, 
should  she  remain  at  the  door  to  anticipate 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  or  should  she  busy 
herself  with  other  duties  until  the  bell  suc- 
cessively announces  the  arrival  of  the 
guests?  " 

Ushering  Guests 
The  host  or  waitress  may  attend  to 
opening  the  door ;  but,  when  the  number 
of  maids  will  admit  of  such  service,  it  is 
preferable  to  relegate  the  duty  to  the 
maid.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  maid 
should  be  stationed  near  the  door,  and 
anticipate,  if  possible,  the  ringing  of  the 
bell.  She  might  keep  tally  of  the  num- 
ber of  arrivals ;  and,  when  all  have  been 
ushered  in,  or  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
indicates  that  the  arrival  of  others  is 
indefinite,  be  at  liberty  to  attend  to 
duties  in  other  parts  of  the  house. 


Query  741. —  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Boston,  Mass.: 
"  Recipe  for  strawberry  parfait." 

Strawberry  Parfait 
Heat  one  cup  of  rich  strawberry  pre- 
serves to  the  boiling-point,  then  grad- 
ually beat  into  the  white  of  one  or  two 
eggs,  beaten  until  very  foamy.  Beat  in 
also  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  then  set 
the  dish  into  cold  water,  and  beat  occa- 
sionally until  cold.  Fold  into  one  pint  of 
double  cream,  beaten  solid  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.  Turn  into  a  mould,  set  in 
equal  measures  of  ice  and  salt,  and  fill 


the  mould  to  overflow.  Press  the  cover 
down  over  a  paper  spread  over  the  mixt- 
ure, complete  the  packing  in  ice  and 
salt,  and  let  stand  between  three  and 
four  hours.  This  dish  is  improved  by 
first  lining  the  mould  with  lemon,  orange, 
or  pineapple  sherbet. 

Strawberry    Mousse 

Beat  the  white  of  egg  until  stiff,  then 
gradually  beat  into  this  two-thirds  a  cup 
of  sugar.  Beat  one  cup  of  double  cream 
and  one  cup  of  crushed  strawberries 
(juice  and  pulp)  until  solid.  Combine 
the  two  mixtures,  and  finish  as  the  par- 
fait. If  preferred,  the  pulp  may  be 
strained  through  a  cheese-cloth,  to  re- 
move the  seeds.  To  each  cup  of  juice, 
add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  gelatine,  softened  in  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  and 
dissolved  over  hot  water,  and  two-thirds 
a  cup  of  sugar.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Set  into  ice  water  and  stir 
until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken. 
Then  fold  in  one  cup  of  double  cream, 
beaten  solid,  and  mould  and  pack  as 
before. 

Query  742. —  Mrs.  D.  A.  S.,  San  Jose, 
Cal. :   "  Recipes  for  new  cake  fillings." 

Pineapple  Filling 
Carefully  remove  the  outside  and 
"  eyes  "  of  a  pineapple,  then  grate  the 
flesh  from  the  core.  Simmer  until  well 
reduced.  To  each  cup  of  reduced  pulp 
add  three-fourths  a  cup  of  sugar,  and 
cook  to  a  marmalade.  When  cool 
spread  between  the  layers  of  cake.     The 
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addition  of  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  tends  to  heighten  or  bring 
out  the  flavor  of  the  pineapple.  Finish 
the  top  of  the  cake  with  a  boiled  frost- 
ing, flavored  with  lemon,  or  use  a  con- 
fectioner's frosting. 

Ice-cream   Filling,  Tutti  Frutti 
Style 

Simmer  half  a  cup  of  French  fruit  — 
candied  cherries,  apricots,  plums,  pine- 
apple, etc. —  in  boiling  water  until  soft. 
Then  drain  thoroughly,  and  cut  or  chop 
in  small  pieces.  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  until  nearly  dry.  Then  beat  in, 
gradually,  half  a  cup  of  confectioner's 
sugar.  Beat  until  thick,  smooth,  and 
glossy.  Add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  van- 
illa extract,  a  few  drops  of  almond  ex- 
tract, and  the  fruit,  and  use  between  the 
layers  of  cake  and,  if  desired,  upon  the 
outside. 

Boiled  Caramel  Icing  for  Filling 
The  boiled  caramel  icing,  given  on 
page  224  of  the  December  magazine, 
was  new  this  winter,  and,  when  success- 
fully made,  is  a  delicate  and  attractive 
cake  filling  or  icing. 


Query   743.—  A.   A.  B.,  Truro,  N.  S. : 
"  Recipe  for  pretzels." 

Holland  Pretzels 
Take  half  a  pound,  each,  of  flour  and 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sour  cream,  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  coriander  seed,  and  mix  to 
a  dough.  Roll  pieces  of  the  dough  in 
the  hands  into  the  shape  of  little  pret- 
zels, or  wreaths,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  to  a  light  brown  color.  Brush  over 
the  outside  of  the  cakes,  just  before  the 
baking  is  finished,  with  thin  starch, 
made  by  boiling  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cornstarch,  mixed  with  cold  water  to 
pour,  in  a  cup  of  water.  This  will 
give  a  glossy  surface. 


Query  744. —  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Nashville, 
Term. :  "  Recipes  for  cheese  fondue  and 
Boston  baked  beans." 

Cheese  Fondue  (Chafing-dish) 

Sift  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
salt,  soda,  and  paprika  into  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  cook  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  melted  in  the 
blazer  until  frothy.  Then  gradually  stir 
in  a  cup  of  milk.  When  the  same  boils, 
after  all  the  milk  has  been  added,  set 
the  blazer  into  the  hot-water  pan,  and  add 
half  a  cup  of  grated  bread  crumbs  from 
the  centre  of  a  loaf  of  stale  bread,  and 
one-fourth  a  pound  of  cheese,  grated 
or  broken  into  small  pieces.  Stir  and 
cook  until  the  cheese  is  melted  and  the 
mixture  is  smooth.  Then  stir  in  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and,  when 
the  egg  seems  cooked,  fold  in  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  dry.  Put 
on  the  cover,  and  let  stand  three  or 
four  minutes  to  set  the  egg.  Then  serve 
at  once. 

Cheese  Fondue  or  Souffle 
Make  a  sauce  of  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
mixed  with  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful, 
each,  of  salt,  soda,  and  paprika,  and 
half  a  cup  of  milk.  Add  one  cup  or 
four  ounces  of  grated  cheese,  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  fold  in 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten  dry. 
Bake  in  a  buttered  souffle-dish  until 
firm  in  the  centre, —  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  Or  bake  in  individual  dishes 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Boston  Baked  Beans 
Let  one  pint  of  pea  beans  soak  in 
cold  water  over  night.  In  the  morning 
wash  and  rinse  in  several  waters.  Then 
parboil  until  they  may  be  pierced  with 
a  pin.  Change  the  water  during  the 
parboiling,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
with  the  last  water.  Rinse  thoroughly 
in  hot  water.     Put  one-half  of  the  beans 
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into  the  bean-pot.  Pour  scalding  water 
over  one-fourth  a  pound  of  salt  pork 
and,  after  scraping  the  rind  thoroughly, 
score  it  in  half-inch  strips.  Lay  the 
pork  on  the  beans  in  the  pot,  and  turn 
in  the  rest  of  the  beans.  Mix  one  table- 
spoonful  of  molasses  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful,  each,  of  mustard  and  salt  with  hot 
water  to  pour,  and  turn  over  the  beans. 
Then  add  boiling  water  to  cover.  Bake 
about  eight  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Keep  the  beans  covered  with  water  and 
the  cover  on  the  pot  until  the  last  hour. 
Then  remove  the  cover,  and  bring  the 
pork  to  the  top,  to  brown  the  rind. 
Beans  are  better  baked  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  the  size  of  the  pot  should  cor- 
respond to  the  quantity  baked. 


Query  745. —  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Rasselas, 
Pa. :  "  Recipes  for  strawberry  meringues 
with  whipped  cream ;  brown  bread,  one 
part  Graham  flour;  and  very  rich  German 
coffee  cake." 

Meringues  with  Whipped  Cream 
and  Strawberries 
Beat  half  a  pound  (one  cup)  of  egg 
whites  with  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  a  stiff  froth.  Then  beat  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  fine  granulated  sugar, 
and,  when  again  very  stiff,  add  again 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Whisk  as 
before,  and  again  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Then  beat  until  a  knife  cut 
down  into  the  mixture  leaves  a  clean 
cut.  Then  fold  in,  lightly  and  smoothly, 
the  rest  of  a  cup  of  sugar.  Tack  a 
sheet  of  damp  paper  on  to  a  board  about 
an  inch  in  thickness.  With  a  spoon 
drop  the  prepared  mixture  on  to  the 
paper,  giving  each  spoonful  an  oval  or 
a  round  shape.  Dust  over  with  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  set  into  a  cool  oven  to 
dry  out  rather  than  bake.  After  about 
three-fourths  an  hour  increase  the  heat 
to  color  a  delicate  brown.  W7hen  baked, 
remove  the  tacks  and  invert  the  paper. 
Carefully   take   off  the  meringues,    and 


scoop  out  the  uncooked  portion.  Lay 
with  the  open  part  upwards  on  the  board, 
and  return  to  a  slack  oven  to  dry.  Select 
shells  that  correspond  in  size  and  shape, 
and  fasten  them  together  in  pairs  with  a 
little  ornamental  frosting  (see  page  268, 
January,  1893,  Magazine).  Half  the  white 
of  one  egg  will  make  frosting  enough. 
To  serve,  fill  with  double  cream,  sweet- 
ened with  one-third  a  cup  of  sugar  to  a 
pint  of  cream,  flavored  with  vanilla,  if 
wished,  and  beaten  solid  and  chilled,  or 
with  the  whip  from  single  cream,  drained 
and  chilled.  Dot  the  cream  here  and 
there  with  choice  strawberries,  freed  from 
hulls.  An  illustration  of  this  dish  will 
be  given  in  the  June  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

Brown  Bread  with  Graham  Flour 
Pass  through  a  sieve  one  cup  of  Gra- 
ham flour,  three-fourths  a  cup  of  rye 
meal,  three-fourths  a  cup  of  corn-meal, 
half  a  cup  of  white  flour,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  two  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  soda.  Mix  to  a  thick  bat- 
ter with  one  pint  of  thick  sour  milk,  and 
from  half  to  two-thirds  a  cup  of  mo- 
lasses, according  to  taste.  Steam  in  a 
buttered  mould  three  hours.  One  cup 
and  three-fourths  of  cold  water  may  take 
the  place  of  the  sour  milk,  but  the  bread 
is  not  quite  the  same.  Raisins  may  be 
added  here  and  there  as  the  mixture  is 
turned  into  the  mould. 

German  Coffee  Cake  (Very  Rich) 
Soften  a  yeast  cake  in  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  water,  and  add  to  a  cup  of 
scalded-and-cooled  milk.  Then  add 
flour  to  make  a  batter.  When  light,  add 
a  cup  of  softened  butter,  half  a  cup  of 
sugar,  a  grating  of  lemon  rind,  a  scant 
half-teaspoonful  of  salt,  four  eggs  (omit- 
ting the  white  of  one),  and  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Knead  as  for 
bread,  and  set  aside  to  become  light. 
When  light,  roll  out  into  a  sheet  or  twist 
into  a  ring  on    a   buttered    baking-pan. 
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When  again  light,  bake  about  half  an 
hour.  While  baking,  beat  the  white  of 
the  egg,  slightly.  Then  beat  into  it, 
gradually,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  continue  the  beating  until  very 
shiny  and  thick.  Spread  upon  the  cake, 
when  baked.  Sprinkle  with  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  blanched  almonds,  sliced  thin, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon, 
and  return  to  the  oven  until  the  almonds 
are  delicately  browned.  Reheat  before 
serving.  Serve  with  coffee  for  break- 
fast or  with  chocolate  for  luncheon. 


Query  746. —  Miss  L.  B.,  Wellsboro, 
Pa. :  "  Recipe  for  charlotte  russe  to  be 
shaped  in  individual  moulds.  Wish  recipes 
for  cake  and  filling.  Something  that  will 
not  become  moist  by  standing.  Please  state 
what  they  should  sell  for  per  dozen.  Also 
give  price  of  lady  fingers  per  dozen." 

Charlotte  Russe  Filling  that 
Keeps 
It  is  preferable  to  fill  the  paper  cases 
in  which  individual  charlotte  russe  are 
usually  sold  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
before  using.  Still,  if  the  cream  be  in 
good  condition  and  the  weather  favor- 
able, they  may  be  kept  some  hours,  even 
over  night,  without  perceptible  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  cream  or  cake 
lining.  As  the  cream  nears  the  condi- 
tion of  souring,  liquid  separating  from 
the  more  solid  part  of  the  cream  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  cake.  This  moist 
condition  is  preferable,  by  far,  to  that 
fresher-looking  appearance  that  is  se- 
cured when  the  cream  is  kept  sweet 
by  "preservatives."  One  desiring  to 
keep  stomach  in  normal  condition  will 
shun  all  food  in  which  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives is  suspected. 

Charlotte  Russe  Filling 
Mix  one  cup  of  chilled  double  cream, 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  (or  one 
tablespoonful  of  wine),  and  beat  until 
thick  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 


Charlotte  Russe  Filling  with  Egg 
This  is  less  rich  than  the  preceding. 
Beat  one  pint  of  chilled  double  cream, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  wine,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla  (one  or  both)  until 
thick  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  Beat 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  until  dry,  then 
gradually  beat  in  three-fourths  a  cup 
of  sugar.  Combine  the  two  mixtures, 
and  drain  and  chill  before  using. 

Charlotte   Russe  Filling  with 
Gelatine 

Whip  one  pint  of  single  cream  with 
the  whip-churn,  and  drain  the  froth  as  it 
is  taken  off.  Soak  one-fourth  a  two- 
ounce  package  of  gelatine  in  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  dissolve  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  the  cream,  drained  from 
the  froth.  Add  wine  or  vanilla  as  before, 
and  pour  over  the  froth.  Set  into  a  dish 
of  ice  water.  Sprinkle  with  half  a  cup 
of  sugar,  and  cut  and  fold  the  ingredients 
together  with  as  few  movements  as  pos- 
sible. When  the  mixture  is  blended  and 
firm  enough  to  hold  its  shape,  it  is 
ready  to  use. 

Lady  Fingers 
Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  until  very 
thick,  and  the  whites  until  dry.  Grad- 
ually beat  one  cup  of  sugar  into  the 
yolks.  Add  a  grating  of  lemon  rind 
and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Then  fold 
in  half  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  half  a  cup  of 
sifted  flour,  the  other  half  of  the  whites, 
and  a  second  half  a  cup  of  flour.  Press 
the  mixture  through  a  tube  onto  a  but- 
tered baking-sheet,  in  portions  an  inch 
wide  and  about  five  inches  long.  Dust 
with  powdered  sugar,  and  bake  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  coloring  but  slightly. 
Some  cooks  use  a  cup  and  a  fourth  of 
sugar,  others  use  but  a  cup  of  sugar,  and 
increase  the  measure  of  flour  by  a  fourth 
of  a  cup.  The  addition  of  three  extra 
yolks  of  eggs,  without  other  change  to 
the  recipe,  is  also  much  practised. 


Queries   and   Answers 
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Cost  of  Lady  Fingers  and  Char- 
lotte Russe 
Lady  fingers  sell  for  ten  cents  per 
dozen ;  charlotte  russe,  from  five  to 
fifteen  cents  apiece,  the  price  depending 
upon  the  size  or  the  place  of  purchase. 


Query  747. —  F.  F.  M.,  Pasadena,  Cal. : 
"  Is  the  sideboard  the  proper  place  for  the 
chafing-dish  ?  How  are  cheese  balls  and 
egg  balls  served  ?  What  is  the  usual  hour 
for  an  informal  luncheon?  Are  bread  and 
butter  plates  used  at  luncheon?  and,  if  so, 
when  are  they  removed?  " 

Place  for  Chafing-dish 

When    not    in    use,    the    chafing-dish 

might  stand  upon  the  sideboard  or  the 

serving-table.     The    butler's    pantry    is 

also  a  suitable  place  for  the  chafing-dish. 

Serving  of  Cheese  Balls  and  Egg 
Balls 
Egg  balls  are  used  in  soup.  If  the 
soup  be  served  at  the  dining  table,  let 
the  balls  stand,  covered  with  a  cup  or 
more  of  the  soup,  in  a  vegetable  dish. 
To  serve,  take  up  three  or  four  balls 
with  a  tablespoon  and  dispose  in  the 
soup  plate,  then  add  a  ladleful  of  soup. 
Cheese  balls  are  served  with  celery  or 
with  a  plain  vegetable  salad.  Crackers 
or  sandwiches  accompany  cheese.  The 
balls  are  passed  on  a  plate  covered  with 
a  lace  paper. 

Hour  of  Informal  Luncheon 
The  luncheon  hour,  we  think,  depends 
largely  upon  the  habits  of  the  family. 
When  convenient,  an  hour  about  half-way 
between  breakfast  and  dinner  would  be 
most  suitable.  Bread  and  butter  plates 
are  used  at  luncheon,  and  are  removed 
when  the  table  is  cleared  for  dessert. 


Query  748. —  Mrs.  J.  C.  H.,  Oswego, 
N.Y. :  "  Some  new  ways  of  serving  straw- 
berries, either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
luncheon." 

Strawberries  at  Luncheon 
Strawberries  with  whipped  cream  in 
meringues  are  not  new,  but  they  are  not 
often  so  seen.  Fasten  the  meringues 
together  to  simulate  scallop  or  oyster 
shells  half  opened.  Fondant  melts  at  a 
low  temperature.  The  tips  of  very  large, 
choice  berries,  unhulled,  but  carefully 
washed  or  brushed,  may  be  dipped  into 
fondant,  melted  over  hot  water,  and  set 
on  an  oiled  paper  into  the  refrigerator 
to  become  chilled.  Serve  in  small  paper 
cases,  one  in  each,  or,  if  small,  two  or 
three  in  each,  as  a  fruit  course  at 
luncheon. 


Query  749. —  Mrs.  F.  H.  N.,  St.  John, 
N.B.  :  "  Kindly  tell  how  to  preserve  eggs  in 
salt.  Have  put  small  end  down  in  coarse 
salt,  spread  so  that  the  eggs  should  not 
touch  each  other,  in  a  stone  crock.  But  the 
eggs  were  a  little  musty,  and  in  many  cases 
the  yolks  clung  to  the  shells.  The  eggs 
were  perfectly  fresh  when  packed." 

Preserving  Eggs  in  Salt 

The  salt  should  exclude  air  or  the 
eggs  will  spoil.  Try  burying  them 
deeper.  Use  the  fine,  coarse  salt.  This 
salt  is  very  much  finer  than  the  ordinary 
rock  salt.  The  following  method  has 
proved  successful. 

Preserving  Eggs  in  Lime  and  Salt 
Mix  one  pint  of  fresh-slacked  lime 
and  half  a  pint  of  common  salt  in  three 
gallons  of  water.  Put  in  the  eggs,  and 
cover  with  a  board  sprinkled  with  lime 
and  salt. 


Notes  and 
Correspondence 


Address  communications  for  this  department 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Magazine,  372  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,   Mass. 


Bessie  Loesch,  class  of  1902,  Boston 
Cooking  School,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  cookery  at  the  East  Side 
Honse  Settlement,  East  76th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


The  New  York  Cooking  School,  lo- 
cated at  the  United  Charities  Building, 
Twenty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  has  just  completed 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service.  Mrs. 
Theodore  B.  Bronson  is  the  president  of 
this  school,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Potter,  one  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Kirtland,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  will  take  orders  for  putting  up  pre- 
serves, cordials,  and  brandy  peaches. 
Can  give  Mrs.  Gesine  Lemcke  as  refer- 
ence. Her  specialties  are  fig  preserves, 
brandy  peaches,  plum  cordial,  guava 
jelly,  blackberry  jam,  blackberry  cordial, 
sweet  peach  pickle,  strawberry  and  peach 
preserves.  Write  and  place  your  orders 
with  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kirtland,  215  North 
Lawrence  Street,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


The  fifth  Lake  Placid  Conference  on 
Home  Economics  will  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  July  6  to 
10.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  trustees  of 
Simmons  College  the  headquarters  of 
the  conference  will  be  at  Simmons 
Hall,  38  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston, 
where    committee   and   assembly   rooms 


have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
conference.  A  limited  number  of  rooms 
can  be  engaged  at  Simmons  Hall  at 
reasonable  prices.  All  applications 
should  be  made  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Ar- 
nold, Dean  of  Simmons  College,  30 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  Programs 
and  complete  announcements  of  the 
conference  will  be  sent  at  a  later  date  to 
all  members,  and  to  others,  on  applica- 
tion to  Henrietta  I.  Goodrich,  264  Boyl- 
ston Street,  Boston.  The  annual  mem- 
bership fee  of  two  dollars  entitles  each 
member  to  all  publications  of  the  con- 
ference for  the  year. 


Cooking  in  Colorado 
A  young  housekeeper  lately  removed 
to  Colorado  writes  her  experiences  in 
cooking  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet. 
Until  she  learned  to  cover  every  utensil 
tightly,  beans  boiled  two  days  remained 
as  hard  as  pebbles,  and  eggs  were 
half  raw  after  being  in  boiling  water 
several  hours.  The  usual  amount  of 
baking-powder  put  into  biscuits  caused 
them  to  leap  out  of  the  pan  when  the 
oven  door  was  opened,  something  like 
the  advertising  pictures  of  some  of  the 
newest  foods.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  dietary  experts  who  now  write  cook- 
books should  not  make  some  allusion  to 
the  effect  of  altitudes  and  climates  on 
the  action  of  heat  in  cooking  ?  —  New 
York  Evening  Post. 


ffinel/mtecf States 


reports. 


Baking  Powder 

Superior  to  a// offers 
m  /eavtnwg strength. 
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The  College  and  the  Stove 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  introduction  of 
the  study  of  domestic  science  into 
the  curriculum  of  every  girls'  college 
would  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon 
the  solution  of  the  ever-perplexing  ser- 
vant problem.  Just  so  long  as  domestic 
work  as  a  profession  for  women  is 
regarded  with  disdain  and  looked  down 
upon,  just  so  long  will  we  have  the 
problem  of  domestic  service  in  its 
present  unsatisfactory  condition.  But 
the  moment  we  lift  it  to  the  plane 
where  it  rightly  belongs, —  as  one  of 
the  highest  professions  known  to  man- 
kind, worthy  of  serious  study  at  col- 
lege,—  then  will  we  see  a  different 
order  of  things.  The  girl,  who  to-day 
prefers  a  place  in  a  store  or  factory, 
would  no  longer  continue  to  regard  the 
work  of  a  domestic  as  menial,  if  that 
work  were  placed  before  the  world  as 
a  study,  prepared  for  in  college  and 
studied  by  girls  of  intelligence  and 
position.  If  some  of  our  girls  entered 
homes  with  the  knowledge  which  a 
college  course  of  domestic  science  would 
give  them,  they  would  very  quickly 
cease  to  regard  their  servants  as  simply 
menials  and  white  slaves.  Not  only 
would  such  girls  give  to  cooking  its 
proper  place,  but  they  would  demand 
as  well  a  quality  of  service  which 
would  of  itself  weed  out  the  incom- 
petent, and  bring  a  new  and  higher 
element  into  our  kitchens.  If  the  mis- 
tresses of  American  homes  knew  more 
themselves  of  cooking  as  an  art,  if  they 
more  intelligently  appreciated  its  value, 
they  would  give  higher  credit  to  those 
who  are  to-day  cooking  in  our  kitchens. 
There  is  ignorance  in  our  kitchens  to- 
day —  no  doubt*  whatever  of  that.  But 
what  other  condition  of  affairs  can  we 
expect,  when  a  still  greater  ignorance 
exists  in  our  drawing-rooms  ?  —  Ed- 
ward Bok,  in  Ladies'1  Home  Journal. 


"  It  is  hard  to  pay  for  bread  that  has 
been  eaten,"  but  not  so  hard  as  to  get 
bread  to  eat  that  has  not  been  paid  for. 


Built  Over 

Food  that  Rebuilt  a  Man's  Body,  and  Built 
it  Right 

By  food  alone,  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  food  to  use,  disease  can  be  warded 
off  and  health  maintained,  also  many 
even  chronic  diseases  can  be  cured.  It 
is  manifestly  best  and  safest  to  depend 
upon  food  to  cure  rather  than  too  much 
drugging. 

A  case  in  point  will  illustrate.  A  well- 
known  man  of  Reading,  Pa.,  treasurer  of 
a  certain  club  there,  says  :  "  I  have  never 
written  a  testimonial  letter;  but  I  have 
been  using  Grape-nuts  about  a  year  and 
have  recovered  my  health,  and  feel  that 
I  would  like  to  write  you  about  it,  for  the 
case  is  extraordinary. 

"  For  five  years  I  was  a  sufferer  from 
a  dreadful  condition  of  the  bowels :  the 
trouble  was  most  obscure."  Here  fol- 
lows a  detailed  description,  and  the  con- 
dition certainly  was  distressing  enough 
(details  can  be  given  by  mail). 

"  Nothing  in  the  way  of  treatment  of 
drugs  benefited  me  in  the  least,  and  an 
operation  was  seriously  considered.  In 
May,  190 1,  I  commenced  using  Grape- 
nuts  as  a  food,  and  with  no  idea  that  it 
would  in  any  way  help  my  condition. 
In  two  or  three  weeks'  time  I  noticed  an 
improvement,  and  there  was  a  steady  gain 
from  that  time  on  until  now  I  am  practi- 
cally well.  I  don't  know  how  to  explain 
the  healing  value  of  the  food  ;  but  for 
some  reason,  although  it  has  taken  nearly 
a  year,  I  have  recovered  my  health,  and 
the  change  is  entirely  attributable  to 
Grape-nuts  food,  for  I  long  ago  quit 
medicine.  I  eat  only  Grape-nuts  for 
breakfast  and  luncheon,  but  at  my  night 
dinner  I  have  an  assorted  meal."  Name 
furnished  by  Postum  Company,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 
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The  Autocrat  of  the  Table 

specifies  COTTOLENE  every  time  in  place  of  lard.  Any  one  with  a  particle  of  respect 
for  his  stomach  would  prefer  a  pure  vegetable  product  to  one  made  from  hog  fats. 

COTTOLENE-  is  always  pure :    Lard  may  or  may   not  be.    Are  you  willing 
to  run  the  chance  ? 

Put  up  in  sealed  white  tin  pails,  with  a  band  and  label  in  red,  our  trade-mark,  a 
steer's  head  in  cotton  plant  wreath,  appearing  in  center  of  label. 

Cheese  Straws  Try  This  Recipe:  Juliet  Corson 

Six  ounces  flour  ;  two  tablespoonfuls  cream  ;  three  ounces  grated  cheese  ;  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  Cottolene ;  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg. 

Sift  the  flour  on  the  pastry-board,  make  a  hole  or  well  in  the  center,  into  this  well  put  the 
cream,  grated  Parmesan,  or  any  rich,  dry  cheese,  Cottolene,  half  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  the  same  quantity  of  grated  nutmeg,  together  with  as 
much  cayenne  as  you  can  take  up  on  the  point  of  a  very  small  penknife  blade  ;  mix  all  these 
ingredients  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  a  firm  paste,  knead  it  well,  roll  it  out  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  pastry  jagger,  cut  it  in  straws  about  eight  inches  long 
and  quarter  of  an  inch  wide ;  lay  the  strips  carefully  on  a  buttered  tin,  and  bake  them  light 
straw  color  in  a  moderate  oven. 

This  is  one  of  several  hundred  recipes  in  our   125-page  book  called,  "Home 
Helps,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Rorer.     Mailed  free  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 
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Book   Reviews 


Bacteria  in  Milk  and  its  Products. 
By  H.  W.  Conn,  Ph.D.  Cloth.  Il- 
lustrated. Price,  $1.25  net.  Philadel- 
phia: P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 
Successful  dairying  at  the  present 
time  depends,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
upon  skill  in  handling  bacteria.  It  is 
impossible  to  meet  the  present  conditions 
of  the  city  milk  supply,  of  butter-mak- 
ing and  cheese  manufacture,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  these  mi- 
croscopic organisms.  Bacteriology  has 
become,  therefore,  a  necessary  part  of 
dairy  courses.  The  subject  is,  however, 
equally  important  in  other  directions. 
The  demonstrated  connection  between 
milk  bacteria  and  the  distribution  of  cer- 
tain diseases  has  brought  the  subject  of 
bacteria  of  milk  p  -» lucts  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  boards  o.  health  and  sani- 
tarians. To  meet  the  needs  of  such 
persons,  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
handling  of  milk,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
work. 

We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
modifications  of  dairy  methods  have 
been  more  rapid  in  the  last  twenty  years 
than  ever  before,  and  that  greater 
changes  have  taken  place  within  this 
short  time  than  in  the  two  centuries  pre- 
vious. Dairy  bacteriology  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  revolutionized  modern  dairying  ; 
and  the  end  of  progress  is  not  yet 
reached. 

This  book  is  thoroughly  scientific  and 
up-to-date.  It  is  of  great  value  to  stu- 
dents and  all  others  who  are  interested 
in  pure  food. 

Housekeeping.       By     John     C.     Earl. 

Price    25    cents.     New    York:    Bible 

House. 

A  simple  plan  for  keeping  household 
accounts.  The  object  of  this  little  pam- 
phlet is  not  to  teach  the  housekeeper 
anything  she  does  not  already  know,  but 
to  help  and  encourage  her  in  perfecting 

{Continued  on  page  xvi) 


Meal-time  Drinks 

Should  be  Selected  to  Suit  the  Health  as  well 
as  the  Taste 

When  the  coffee  toper,  ill  from  coffee 
drinking,  finally  leaves  off  coffee,  the 
battle  is  only  half  won.  Most  people 
require  some  hot  drink  at  meal-time,  and 
they  also  need  the  rebuilding  agent  "to 
build  up  what  coffee  has  destroyed.  Pos- 
tum  is  the  rebuilder,  the  other  half  of 
the  battle. 

Some  people  stop  coffee  and  drink  hot 
water,  but  find  this  a  thin,  unpalatable 
diet,  with  no  rebuilding  properties.  It 
is  much  easier  to  break  away  from  coffee 
by  serving  strong,  hot,  well-boiled  Pos- 
tum  in  its  place.  A  prominent  whole- 
sale grocer  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  says : 
"  For  a  long  time  I  was  nervous,  and 
could  not  digest  my  food.  I  went  to  a 
doctor,  who  prescribed  a  tonic  and  told 
me  to  leave  off  coffee  and  drink  hot 
water. 

"  I  did  so  for  a  time  and  got  some  re- 
lief.  but  did  not  get  entirely  well.  So  I 
lost  patience,  and  said,  '  Oh,  well,  coffee 
isn't  the  cause  of  my  troubles/  and  went 
back  to  drinking  it.  I  became  worse  than 
ever.  Then  Postum  was  prescribed.  It 
was  not  made  right  at  first,  and  for  two 
mornings  I  could  hardly  drink  it. 

"  Then  I  had  it  boiled  full  fifteen  min- 
utes and  used  good  cream,  and  I  had  a 
most  charming  beverage. 

"  I  fairly  got  fat  on  the  food  drink ; 
and  my  friends  asked  me  what  had  hap- 
pened, I  was  so  well.  I  was  set  right 
and  cured  when  Postum  was  made  right. 

"  I  know  other  men  here  who  use  Pos- 
tum, among  others  the  cashier  of  the 
Security  Bank  and  a  well-known  clergy- 
man. 

"  My  firm  sells  a  lot  of  Postum ;  and  I 
am  certainly  at  your  service,  for  Postum 
cured  me  of  stomach  trouble."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 
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Pumpkiiv 
Peanuts 


Imported, 

Quadruple 

Coated. 


The  BEST  and 

PUREST 
Enamelled  Ware. 


Used  and 

recommended 

by  the  highest 

cooking 

authorities. 


Be  sure  to  get 

the  GENUINE. 

Carefully  look  at 

the  label. 

Imitations  are 

imported  and 

sold  to  some 

dealers  at  a  few 

cents  apiece 

less. 


S-^       Lasts  for  years. 


STRANSKY   &   CO. 
New  York. 


The  whole  long  list  of  foods — 
meat,  fowl,  fish,  vegetables, 
fruit,  bread — everything  chop- 
able,  can  be  chopped  quickly, 
and  easily,  for  making  mince- 
pies,  hash,  Hamburg  steak,  cro- 
quettes, fish  balls,  curries,  and 
salads,  with 

Sargent's 

Gem 

Food  Chopper 

It  does  not  mash,  tear,  or  grind ; 
chops  fine,  coarse,  or  medium; 
is  simple,  durable,  easily  clean- 
ed.   Has  self-sharpening  knives. 

Sold  at  hardware  and  house- 
furnishing  stores.  Send  for  cloth- 
bound  Gem  Cook  Book,  free. 

SARGENT  &  CO. 

151   LEONARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Book  Reviews 


( Conchided from  page  xw) 
her  plan  of  accounts ;  to  help  her  com- 
plete a  systematic  and  intelligible  record 
of  expenditure,  so  that  the  least  skilful 
will  find  it  both  pleasurable  and  inter- 
esting to  work  out ;  and  the  merest 
novice  at  housekeeping  can  read  and 
understand  its  lessons  and  results  at  a 
first  glance.  It  is  the  very  simplest 
form  of  book-keeping  in  existence,  both 
very  plain  and  very  practical. 

This  is  by  far  the  completest  and 
plainest  treatment  of  an  important  and 
neglected  subject  that  we  have  seen. 
Were  the  method  so  clearly  outlined 
here  put  in  practice,  in  many  homes  the 
gain  to  housekeeping  would  not  only  be 
great  in  point  of  economy,  but  also  in 
businesslike  ways  and  general  interest. 


The  Secret  of  Beauty  is  Health 
Those  who  desire  to  be  beautiful 
should  do  all  they  can  to  restore  their 
health,  if  they  have  lost  it,  or  keep  it,  if 
they  have  it  still.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for 
other  people  in  these  matters.  The 
work  which  one  may  do,  the  rest,  exer- 
cise, baths,  are  matters  for  individual 
consideration ;  but  none  the  less  they 
must  all  be  carefully  thought  of  and 
never  neglected.  As  a  rule,  when  a 
person  feels  well,  he  looks  well :  when 
he  feels  ill.  he  looks  ill.  There  are 
times  when  one  can  guess  without  look- 
ing in  the  glass  that  the  eyes  are  dull 
and  the  skin  is  mottled.  This  is  not  a 
case  for  any  external  application  ;  for  to 
have  a  fresh  complexion  and  bright 
eyes,  even  to  have  white  hands  and  a 
graceful  figure,  you  must  be  well. 
Health  and  the  happiness  which  comes 
from  it  a're  the  true  secrets  of  beauty. — 
Health  Culture. 


one  glass  of  milk,  and  a  slice  of  bread 
twice  each  day.  Having  completed  his 
philosophy,  the  old  scholar  looked  back 
upon  forty  happy  years,  saying  that 
every  fine  dinner  his  friends  had  given 
him  had  blunted  his  brain  for  one  day, 
while  indigestion  consumed  an  amount 
of  vital  energy  that  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  one  page  of  good  writing." — 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  in  "  Right  Living 
as  a  Fine  Art" 


"  Ours  is  a  world  where  Cervantes 
writes  '  Don  Quixote '  living  upon 
three  bowls  of  porridge  brought  by 
the  jailer  of  the  prison.  The  German 
philosopher  asked  one  cluster  of  grapes, 


Money  to  Cooks 

$7,500  Donated   to  be   divided  among  Family 
Cooks 

The  sum  of  $7,500  will  be  distributed 
between  now  and  midsummer  among 
family  cooks,  in  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five prizes  ranging  from  $200  to  $5. 

This  is  done  to  stimulate  better  cook- 
ing in  the  family  kitchen.  The  contest 
is  open  to  paid  cooks  (drop  the  name 
11  hired  girl  "  :  call  them  cooks  if  they  de- 
serve it)  or  to  the  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold, if  she  does  the  cooking.  The  rules 
for  contest  are  plain  and  simple.  Each 
of  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  win- 
ners of  money  prizes  will  also  receive  an 
engraved  certificate  of  merit  or  diploma 
as  a  cook.  The  diplomas  bear  the  big 
gilt  seal  and  signature  of  the  most  famous 
food  company  in  the  world,  The  Postum 
Cereal  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  the  well-known  makers  of  Postum 
Coffee  and  Grape-nuts.  Write  them, 
and  address  Cookery  Department  No. 
307,  for  full  particulars. 

This  remarkable  contest  among  cooks 
to  win  the  money  prizes  and  diplomas 
will  give  thousands  of  families  better  and 
more  delicious  meals,  as  well  as  cleaner 
kitchens  and  a  general  improvement  in 
the  culinary  department ;  for  the  cooks 
must  show  marked  skill  and  betterment 
in  service  to  win.  Great  sums  of  money 
devoted  to  such  enterprises  always  result 
in  putting  humanity  further  along  on  the 
road  to  civilization,  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness. 
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THE   BEST  OF   ALL   AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup" 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup."  <~ 
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Used  by  owners  of  valuable  Plate 
for  more  than  a  quarter  century. 

gLECTRQ 

Z^  Silver  Polish      t 

silicon 

IN  FORM  OF 

Powder,  it  is  famous  around  the  world, 
15  cts.  postpaid  (stamps).  Grocers  and 
druggists.    Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 

Silver  Soa.p,  made  by  an  expert,  for 
washing  and  polishing  Silver  and  Glass. 
It  is  pronounced  perfect.  15  els.  post- 
paid (stamps).    At  grocers  and  druggists. 

Polishing  Cloth  and  always  ready 
polisher  for  Table,  Toilet,  Silver  and 
Jewelry.  10  cts.  each,  3  for  25  cts.  postpaid 
(stamps).    

PlaLte     Cleaning     Cabinet.— An 

Oak  Case,  7  in.  x  4  in.,  containing 
Powder,  Soap,  Imported  Plate  Brush 
and  Chamois — compartment  for  each. 
Sent  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.,  express 
charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  75  cts.  in 
stamps  or  postal  order. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 
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MONARCH  HUB 

The  Baking  Wonder 
and   Record   Breaker 


HUB     RANGES 

Have  all  the  latest  improvements,  such 
as  removable  nickel  and  the  perfectly 
operating  HUB  OVEN  INDICATOR. 
Are  made  to  burn  HARD  OR  SOFT 
COAL,  WOOD,  COKE,  OR  GAS. 
HUB  RANGES  are  used  and  endorsed 
by  all  the  leading  Cooking  Schools. 
For  sale  by  the  principal  dealers. 

Smith  (&L  Anthony 

Company 

48-54    Union     Street, 
Boston 

Write    for    descriptive    circulars 
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Household   Hints 


WALK  YOUR  OWN  ROAD 

THE  greatest  hindrance  to  success 
is  self-distrust  and  a  lack  of  origi- 
nality. Men  were  not  created  in  the 
mass.  God's  best  gift  to  you  is  your 
individuality.     Cherish  it. 

"  I  augur  better  of  a  youth  who  is 
wandering  on  a  path  of  his  own  than  of 
many  who  'are  walking  aright  on  paths 
which  are  not  theirs." —  Goethe. 

"  I  cannot  hide  what  I  am  :  I  must  be 
sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no 
man's  jests;  eat  when  I  have  stomach, 
and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure;  laugh 
when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in 
his  humor." —  Shakespeare. 

"  I  would  rather  make  my  name  than 
inherit  it." —  Thackeray. 

"  I  never  schedule  people  into  '  sorts,' 
as  you  do.  The  people  I  care  about  can- 
not be  counted  by  '  sorts  ' :  there  is  one 
made  of  each,  and  then  the  mould  is 
b  r o  ken . " —  Ellen  Thorney croft  Fowler. 

"  The  merit  of  originality  is  not  nov- 
elty :  it  is  sincerity.  The  believing  man 
is  the  original  man :  whatsoever  he  be- 
lieves, he  believes  it  for  himself,  not  for 
another." —  Carlyle. 

"  We  move  too  much  in  platoons  ;  we 
march  by  sections  :  we  do  not  live  in 
our  own  vital  individuality  enough." — 
Chapin. 

To  sum  up  the  grand,  inspiring  truth 
of  it  all  is  that,  if  you  ring  true  and 
stand  for  something,  something  worthy 
to  build  a  life  around,  the  world  wants 
you  even  more  than  you  want  it ;  and,  if 
you  modestly  retire  to  a  lodge  in  the 
desert,  it  will  make  a  path  to  your  door, 
eager  for  your  message.  As  Emerson 
has  it,  "If  the  single  man  plant  him- 
self indomitably  on  his  instincts,  and 
there  abide,  the  huge  world  will  come 
round  to  him." 

The  point  I  would  make  is  this :  We 
must  respect  not  only  the  individuality 
of  others,  but  our  own  as  well.  Who 
knows    what    world's    message    is     in- 


trusted to  you  ?  For  my  part  (with 
Conan  Doyle  in  his  "  Tragedy  of  the 
Korosko  "),  "  I  don't  think  that  inspira- 
tion stopped  two  thousand  years  ago." 
When  Tennyson  wrote,  with  such  con- 
viction, "  Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow 
good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill,"  he 
was  repeating  the  message  which  had 
been  given  to  him,  just  as  Micah  or 
Ezekiel,  when  the  world  was  younger, 
repeated  some  cruder  and  more  ele- 
mentary message. 

And,  oh,  if  you  are"  a  parent  or  a 
teacher,  don't  strive  to  fashion  your 
children  into  one  stereotyped  pattern. 
A  child's  individuality  is  the  divine 
spark  in  him.     Let  it  burn. 

As  Thoreau  so  beautifully  voices  it : 
"  If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companion,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a  different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away." — Agnes 
Deans  Cameron,  i?i  Chat. 


We  hear  a  good  deal  about  million- 
aires and  expensive  dinners  nowadays, 
but  back  in  the  good  old  times  there 
were  some  good-sized  fortunes  and  some 
people  who  did  the  grand.  Lucullus,  for 
example,  usually  paid  $100,000  for  a  re- 
past when  he  and  his  friends  made 
merry ;  and  Caligula  spent  $400,000  for 
one  supper. 


Platfs 
Chlorides 

The    Odorless    Disinfectant 

Destroy  disease  germs.  Sold  in  quart  bottles  only  by  drug- 
gists, high-class  grocers,  and  house-furnishing  dealers. 
Manufactured  by  HENRY    B.    PLATT,  New  York 
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Save  coal 
and  money 
by  using 


Crawford 
^Cooking-Ranges 


THE  OVEN  IS  THE  BEST :  asbestos  lined,  and  with 
improved  heat-saving  Cup-joint  Flues,  which  utilize  all 
the  heat  and  consequently  save  fuel. 

THE  SINGLE  DAMPER  (patented),  the  Improved 
Grates,  and  the  perfected  Fire-box  insure  perfect  combus- 
tion. 

THE  NICKEL  EDGE-RAILS  are  removable  :  they  sim- 
ply lift  off  when  it  is  desired  to  polish  the  stove  or  clean 
the  nickel. 

CRAWFORDS  HAVE  MORE  IMPROVEMENTS  than 
all  other  ranges  combined.  The  Single  Damper  is  alone 
worth  the  cost  of  the  range. 

If  there  is  no  Crawford  agent  in  your  town,  we  would  like 
to  send  you  a  Crawford  Range  on  thirty  days'  trial. 

WALKER  (SI  PRATT  MFG.  CO. 

31-35     Union     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 
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/STOVE  LINING 


DOES  your  oven  bake  unevenly?  Do 
ashes  sift  through  on  to  the  baking 
food  ?  Is  your  oven  sometimes  unaccount- 
ably "slow"  and  at  other  times  too  "quick"  ? 
Do  you  know  why  ?  Chances  are,  there's 
a  crack  or  hole  in  the  brick  lining  of  the  fire- 
box, giving  the  fierce  heat  direct  access  to 
the  thin  iron  plate  forming  the  oven  front. 
Your  oven  will  not  bake  right  till  this  hole  is 
stopped,and  unless  stopped  soon  your 
oven  plate  will  be  warped  and  ruined. 

Send  for  Booklet,  "What  Ails  the 
Stove,"  FREE,  explaining  the  use 
of  Champion  Stove  Clay.  Sold  by 
stove  dealers,  hardware  and  general 
stores.     Write  us  if  you  can't  get  it. 

Bridgeport    Crucible 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


CHAMPION 

£tOVE  CLAy 


Co., 


RALSTONpS* 
WATER-STILL 


Protects  You 
Against  Typhoid 


and  all  water-borne  diseases,  whose 

ravages  are  just  now  so  wide-spread 

and   malignant.     Its  product  is  unequaled 

as  a  solvent  of  uric  acid  and  furnishes  the 

only  effective  treatment  for 

Rheumatism  and  Gout 

Soothes  and  cleanses  stomach  and  brings 
relief  in  Dyspepsia  and  Bladder  Troubles. 

Its  operation  is  simplicity   itself;   requires 
no    special    expense,     care    or    attention. 
The  American 


Water  Still  Co. 

Successor  to 

A.  R.Bailey 

Mfg.  Co. 

Oept.  F, 
Cedar  Street, 

New 


Send  for  free 
booklet  "Plain 
Facts  About 
Water 
Question."" 
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Recollections  of  Plantation  Dainties 

By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jones 


SOME  of  the  years  of  my  child-life, 
as  far  back  as  the  late  sixties, 
were  passed  on  a  sea-island  cot- 
ton plantation ;  and  chief  among  the 
recollections  of  that  time  is  the  remem- 
brance of  certain  toothsome  dishes, 
which  found  their  way  from  the  white- 
washed cabin  of  an  occasional  black 
"  Auntie "  to  the  family  in  the  "  Big 
House." 

The  proverbial  culinary  instinct  of 
the  average  negro  is  too  well  known  to 
require  explanation  or  comment ;  but  the 
precise  way  in  which  they  were  wont  to 
evolve  such  savory  compounds  out  of 
very  limited  resources  is,  perhaps,  less 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

It  was  a  time  of  paucity,  so  far  as  the 
plantation  negro  was  concerned  ;  and  the 
staples  of  life  consisted  first,  last,  and 
always  of  the  "  stark  dry  hominy,"  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  it, 
bacon  in  limited  quantity  and  used 
chiefly  as  a  relish,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
The  latter  were  of  two  kinds :  the  yel- 
low, called  yams,  and  the  more  common 
every-day  sort,  the  red  variety,  which, 
however,  are  commercially  unknown  to 
us  at  the  North.  Every  cabin,  had  its 
occupant  exercised  even  a  small  amount 
of  provisional  care,  would  have  its  sand- 


hill close  by,  in  which  were  stored  a 
half  year's  supply  of  this  vegetable.  It 
must  have  been  the  ideal  way  of  keep- 
ing them ;  for  the  rich,  syrupy,  baked 
yams  of  that  time  are  in  distinct  con- 
trast to  the  kiln-dried  sweet  potatoes 
which  we  have  upon  our  tables  to-day. 

There  were,  however,  some  other  ob- 
tainable things ;  in  his  leisure  moments 
the  negro  could  fish  and  hunt,  if  he 
were  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  gun 
or  was  able  to  borrow  one.  There  were 
oysters,  too,  in  the  creek ;  and  from  these 
and  the  peanut  —  for  every  "Auntie" 
had  her  ground-nut  patch  —  a  soup  could 
be  made  which,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  was 
fit  to  grace  the  table  of  a  king.  My 
elders,  too,  gave  the  dish  unstinted 
praise,  and  frequently  besought  the 
maker  to  try  her  luck  again.  In  this 
favorite  soup,  simple  enough  in  the 
light  of  their  few  possessions,  the  oyster 
appeared  only  in  minute  sections  of  its 
former  self.  Its  smooth  brown  consist- 
ency was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain peanut  paste,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  a  laborious  operation. 

I  have  still  in  mind  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  old  figure,  bending  low  over  the 
roaster  or  keeping  time  with  her  ban- 
dana-bound head  to  the  beating  of  the 
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SAVES  HOSIERY 

NEVER  SLIPS,  TEARS,  NOR  UNFASTENS 

The 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 


jACF    CUSHION 
nV/OC    BUTTON 


Sample  pair 
by  mail,  25c 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  you  this 
Supporter,  he  does  not  sell  the  Best 
GEORGE  FROST  CO  .  MaVers,  Boston,  Mass 


SUPPORTER 


Every  Clasp  has  the 
name  Stamped  on 
the  rietal  Loopfigp^ 
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Help  Out  Your  Stomach 

by  giving'   it  proper   food   to    digest 

C  H  A  L  M  E,  RS' 

GRANULATED      OR      SHREDDED 

gelatine: 

makes  Delicious  Desserts  that  satisfy  your 
intelligence*  The  day  of  reckoning  comes  for 
eating  foolish  desserts. 


■L     THIS  PACKAGE  COHTAIIIS THE      jt  \    3;' 
jP^'HtTtSTANp  PLRRTOELATINQ 


Qelatine. 


v 


ALL      GRO  CERS 

For  Free  Sample  (makes  four  portions — 
enough  for  two  persons)  with  book  of 
recipes,     "  Gelatine    Dainties,"    address 


James   Chalmers'  Son,  Williamsville,    N,  Y. 


Don't  Get  Angry 

when  the  piece  of  cheese  in  your  pantry 
gets  hard,  dry,  and  unfit  to  place  on  your 
table.  Had  you  purchased  a  jar  of 
MacLaren's  Imperial  or  MacLaren's 
Roquefort,  you  would  have  been  pleased. 
No  shrinkage  ;  never  gets  hard ;  always 
the  same. 

NOTHING    BETTER 
For  sale  by  all  grocers  the  world  over. 


p^^^'M"  ^* M M'     M     M     M      »        »        U      Mi       »       .. 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED 

TEA-ETTE? 

The  Tea  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

People  are  fast  learn- 
ing the  value  of  Tea- 
Ette,  and  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  use  pure 
tea.  You  cannot  drink 
tea  because  there  is 
something  in  it  that 
makes  you  nervous 
and  keeps  you  awake 
nights.  That  some- 
thing is  Tannin. 

If  you  use  Tea-Ette, 
which  contains  no  Tan- 
nin, you  avoid  all  these 
troubles  and  get  all  the 
stimulating  qualities 
that  tea  possesses,  and 
no  bad  effects  from  its 
use. 

There  is  no  Tea  that 
equals  Tea-Ette  in  pur- 
ity and  flavor. 

Sold  only  in  original 
packages,  insuring  cleanliness  and  puritv. 
TRY  TEA-ETTE.— Used   in  millions  of  families. 
Write  for  booklet  about  Tea-Ette. 

>    SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  MAIL  ORDERS 

Ask  your  grocer  for  it.   If  he  does  not  keep  it.  insist 

on  his  getting  it  for  you  :    or  on  receipt  of  30  cents 

we  will  send  you.  postpaid,  a  half-pound  package 

Oolong,  English  Breakfast. Mi  xed  or  Ceylon  flavors. 

TTpUU  with  every  order  for  one-half  pound  hy  mail,  we 

I  1VUL,  wju  include  either  a  Celluloid  Hand  Mirror,  a 

Celluloid  Covered  100-page  Memorandum  Book,  a  Red, 

White  and  Blue  Lead  Pencil  and  Rubber,  or  a  beautiful 

and  artistic  Calendar  for  1903,    Address 

Roya!  Tea-Ette  Co.,  43  Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

*-w"'m~-im"'i  i— i  ii-^ii_.n — i_i— - 1  _r*x_iJ'n_j 
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Household   Hints 


pestle  in  the  mortar,  as  she  crushed  the 
shelled-and-blanched  nuts.  No  peanuts 
have  ever  smelled  so  delicious  to  me 
since ;  and  certainly  no  modern  peanuts 
have  ever  lent  themselves  to  form  such 
a  rich,  smooth  paste.  I  suspect  there 
was  something  in  the  nut  itself,  being 
fresh,  a  good  deal  in  the  roasting,  and  in 
the  strength  of  that  unhurried,  patient 
arm  to  extract  the  oil  and  crush  to 
wondrous  smoothness  the  mealy  mass. 

And  what  modern  confection  could 
equal  this  same  peanut  paste,  when 
sparingly  mixed  with  brown  sugar  from 
a  scanty  store  ?  Of  course  there  was 
something  in  the  sugar,  so  moist  and 
sweet, —  we  do  not  now  see  the  like.  My 
childish  appetite  was  unused  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  frequent "  penny's  worth  " 
from  the  corner  store,  and  this  was 
ever  a  most  sumptuous  treat.  Good, 
indeed,  must  be  the  child  who  received 
a  spoonful ;  but  I  could  sometimes 
obtain  it  in  exchange  for  a  needle  or  a 
few  pins,  or  again,  perchance,  for  some 
needles  full  of  thread. 

These  were  days  of  long  distances, 
slow-going  freights,  and  no  refrigera- 
tion. There  was  little  butter  and  less 
milk ;  but  what  matter,  when  the  palate 
was  not  accustomed  to  taste  of  these  ? 
An  "  insinuation  "  (no  more)  of  bacon 
with  the  tastiness  of  the  peanut  did 
more  to  delight  my  childish  taste  than 
the  most  recherche  dish  has  since  had 
power  to  do. 


Another  of  my  childish  pleasures 
was  hunting  for  turtles'  eggs,  which  in 
their  season  could  be  found  at  low 
tide,  buried  in  the  warm  sand.  These 
are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
colored  children,  who  will  run  many 
a  mile  on  the  hot  sand  to  'find  them, 
their  only  garment  a  more  or  less  abbre- 
viated shirt,  and  that  of  uncertain  color 
from  unmistakable  dirt.  These  eggs 
are  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  and,  when 
found,  are  covered  with  only  a  very  thin 
skin,  having  nothing  in  the  semblance 
of  a  shell. 

Of  fruits  and  berries  there  was  no 
lack,  and  many  a  quart  of  delicious 
blackberries  could  be  gathered  from  a 
discarded  cotton  field,  if  it  had  been 
burned  over  after  the  gathering  of  the 
cotton.  Luxuriant  growth  is  the  order 
of  nature  there,  with  no  biting  frosts 
intervening  between  one  year's  growth 
and  the  next.  Geraniums  and  other 
plants  grow  to  great  height. 

Have  you  ever  thought,  dear  reader, 
in  your  sheltered  modern  home,  what 
it  must  be  to  have  lived  far  away  from 
the  heart  of  things,  at  a  time  and  place 
differing  widely  from  that  to  which  we 
are  now  accustomed  ?  How  one's  ideas 
of  even  the  necessities  change  under 
stress  !  But  living  under  such  conditions 
quickly  determines  the  quality  of  our 
being,  and,  if  we  will,  we  may  even 
then  court  happiness  and  culture,  and 
woo  them  for  our  own. 


MINUTE  GELATINE 


SURE 


to  "Jell." 

to  be  wholesome. 

to  be  dainty,  delicious. 


Send  15  Cents  and    ffr  ]:u""s[zed  Two- 

quart  Package  and  our 

your  grocer  s  name    new   "Minute  Man" 

Recipe  Book.  This 
tells  about  our  ninute  Tapioca  and  flinute  flatted 
Cereal  Coffee. 

Address  Dept.  S,  Whitman  Grocery  Co.,  Orange,  Mass. 


MINUTE  GELATINE 
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A  good  "soup 

may  be  spoiled  by  not 

serving  the  right  cracker  — 

Try  the  Brownsville  — 

It  gives  the  finishing  touch. 

Delicious  with  salads, 
too. 

s:  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Selling  Agents 

Boston  BrooRline 
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FOOD  MADE  WITH 

Mrs.  LINCOLN  S 

BAKING   POWDER 

It  finer  pained,  tweeter,  more 
healthful,  and  keeps  moist 
longer  than  that  raised  by  the 
more  rapid  action  of  powders 
containing  other  acids. 


Grocers 


It 


BOSTON,  MAM. 
AFTER  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,  I 
AM  CONVINCED  THAT  A  PURE  CREAM  OF  , 
TAflTAR   BAKINO.  POWDER  IS  THE  BEST, 
QUICK    LEAVEN INQ.   AGENT,    AND    IS   A> 
WHOLESOME  FOOD  ADJUNCT. 

I  GUARANTEE  THAT  THIS  POWDER, 
PREPARED  AFTER   MY  FORMULA,  CON- 
TAINS   ONLY    THE    HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
GRADE  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  AND  BI- 
CARBONATE OF  SODA,  WITH  THE  SMALL- 
EST   PERCENTAGE    OF  CORN    STAROH 
NEOESSARY  FOR  IT8  PERFECT  KEEPING. 
AS  LONG  AS  MY  SIGN ATURE. APPEARS 
ON  THESE  LABELS, HOUSEKEEPERS. MAY, 
BE  8URE  THAT  THI8  FORMULA  WILL  BE 
FOLLOWED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
THIS  BAKING  POWDER.. 


\  i£*ioc<r£t. 


ACTIO*  <^THg/\BOSTON  COOK  BOOK" 
OF  MRS    LINCOLN'S  SAKING 
POWDIR  COMT ANY. 


Office 


Boston 


None  genuine  without  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln's  signature 


Welch's 


Nature's  Finest  Food 
and  Drink. 
Welch's  Grape 
Juice  received  High- 
est Award  at  Phila- 
delphia, Paris  and 
Buffalo,  but  of  more 
value  we  count  the 
place  it  occupies  in 
the  American  Home. 
Welch's  is  the  pro- 
d  u  c  t  of  choicest 
Chautauqua  County 
Concords,  put  up  by 
the  best  methods.  It 
is  absolutely  pure  and 
unfermented. 

Your  druggist  and  gro- 
cer has  it.  If  not,  send 
$3  for  trial  dozen  pints 
by  express  prepaid  east 
of  Omaha.  Booklet  with 
recipes,  free.  Sample 
30Z.  bottle  by  mail,  10c 

We  WELCH 

GRAPE  JUICE  CO. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 


UNDERWOOD'S      ORIGINAL 

The  pure  and  delicate  Deviled  Ham  which  has  been  on  the  marketfor 
years.  Sugar-cured  ham  and  fine,  pure  spices  is  all  that  we  use. 
It  is  delicious  for  sandwiches,  at  lunch,  picnic,  or  tea,  and  in  the 
chafing-dish.  It  may  be  bought  at  any  good  grocers,  but  be  6ure  you 
see  on  the  can  THE  LITTLE  RED  DEVIL.  There  is  only  ONE 
Deviled  Ham  —  Underwood's  Red  l>evil  Brand,  All 
others  are  imitations,  butimitationsin  name  only,  as  the  goods  com- 
monly labeled  and  sold  as  potted  or  deviled  ham,  made  as  they  are 
from  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  packing  house,  are  no  more  like 
Underwood's  Original  Ilam  than  chalk  is  like  cheese. 
Our  Book  contains  a  lot  of  unique  and  practical  receipts.  We  will 
send  it  FREE.      WM.  UNDERWOOD  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"Good  Health  in  Every  Cup." 

FIGPRUNE 
CEREAL 

Invigorating,  not  Stimulating 

This  statement  applies  fully  to 
Figprune  Cereal, which  consists  of 
54%  fruit  and  46%  grain.  Coffee 
and  Tea  are  stimulating,  the  seem- 
ing good  effects  of  which  are  only 
temporary. 

The  Black  Figs,  Prunes  and  Grain 
from  which  Figprune  is  made, 
render  it  a  table  beverage  of  rare 
food  value.  In  Figprune  Cereal, 
California  has  produced  a  logical 
meal-time  drink.  Boiled  from  5  to 
1 0  minutes  extracts  the  food  value 
fully,  and  the  rich  flavorf  rom  the 
fruitand grain.  Where  coffee,  tea, 
chocolate  or  cocoa  are  discarded 
and  Figprune  adopted,  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  the  change  is  soon 
apparent. 

GROCERS  SELL  IT. 

We  will  send  free,  for  your 

grocer's  name,  a  sample  and  booklet 

of  California's  Wonderland 

Figprune  Cereal  Co. 


^ 


History  of  Starch 

"  A  package  of  starch  ?  "  asked  the 
intelligent  and  learned  grocer ;  and,  as 
he  wrapped  the  package  up,  he  talked. 

"  Starch  originated,"  he  said,  "  in 
Flanders.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land with  the  big  ruff  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  like  our  starch 
of  to-day,  except  that  it  was  made  in 
colors, —  red,  yellow,  green,  blue.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  tint  delicately  the 
white  linen  to  which  the  starch  might  be 
applied. 

"  Before  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  ruffles 
and  ruffs  were  made  of  fine  Holland, 
which  required  no  stiffening.  Then  the 
ruffs  of  cambric  came,  and  these  must 
of  necessity  be  starched. 

"  It  is  recorded  that,  'when  the  queen 
had  ruffs  made  of  lawn  and  cambric  for 
her  own  princely  wearing,  there  was 
none  in  England  could  tell  how  to  starch 
them ;  but  the  queen  made  special 
means  for  some  women  that  could  starch, 
and  Mrs.  Guilham,  wife  of  the  royal 
coachman,  was  the  first  starcher.' 

"  Yellow  was  the  most  fashionable 
color  in  starch  among  the  nobility.  The 
fast,  racing  set  went  in  for  green.  The 
Puritans  used  blue  starch,  though  at  first 
they  had  been  against  the  stuff  alto- 
gether, dubbing  it  '  a  certaine  kinde  of 
liquide  matter  which  they  call  starch 
wherein  the  devill  hath  willed, them  to 
wash  and  dive  their  ruffes,  which,  when 
they  be  dry,  will  then  stand  stifle  and 
inflexible  about  their  necks.' 

11  Starch  is  made  from  wheat,  corn, 
and  potatoes ;  and  starving  men  have 
often  subsisted  on  it,  finding  it  nourish- 
ing, though  not  tasty." —  Philadelphia 
Record. 

A  Novel    Experience 
Magistrate.     "  Bear    in    mind,    Uncle 
'Rastus,  that  you  have  sworn  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

Uncle  'Rastus.  "  Y-yes,  sah ;  but  I 
hope  de  gemmen  will  go  kind  o'  slow 
on  de  staht,  sah,  'cause,  yo'  sees,  yo' 
'onah,  I  an't  use  to  dat  sort  o'  thing." 
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DETROIT     STOVE     WORKS 
Largest  Stove  Plant  in  the  World 

DETROIT  CHICACO 


"Sn  the  Sood  Old  Summer  TJime 

YOU'LL    NEED 

A    GOOD    REFRIGERATOR 

AND    THAT'S 

2f/?e  Baldwin 

Dry    Air,    Cleanable 


WE   CATER  TO  YOUR 


PREFERENCE    FOR 
Porcelain,  Metal,  or 
Odorless  Wood 
Lining. 

The  Baldwin  is  not 
one  of  the  new  ex- 
periments, but  has 
stood  a  test  of  25 
years.  It  is  the 
original  and  lead- 
ing automatic  dry- 
air  refrigerator  ;  its 
circulation  is  posi- 
tive; its  lever  wedge 
fasteners  are  a  spe- 
cialty and  patented ; 
lastly,  its  metal  air 
flues  are  removable 
for  cleaning. 
Baldwin  porcelain- 
lined  styles  chal- 
lenge comparison 
with  any  other 
make,  not  except- 
ing the  heavy  and 

high-priced  styles  that  are  tiled  outside  as  well  as  in. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  be  convinced. 

BALDWIN  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  100  Lake  Street, 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Boston  Warbrooms 

SHEPARD,  CLARK  &  CO.,  83  Commercial  Street 


(f 


Useful 

Every  Day  for  Every  Meal. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  House-fur- 
nishing Stores.  See  that  "  Univer- 
sal" is  on  the  machine  you  purchase. 
There  are  inferior  imitations. 

Send  for  Cook  Book  Con- 
taining Description,  Free. 
LANDERS,     FRARY     &     CLARK, 
Dept.  Y,  New  Britain,  Ct.,  U.S.A. 


GLASS  WATER  COOLERS 


Never  Wear  Out 


Ice  and 

Water 

Separate. 


||  Absolutely 
Clean  and 
Hygienic, 


UNBREAKABLE 

Water  can  be  chilled  to  any  temperature  de- 
sired.    Will  last  a  lifetime  with  ordinary  care. 
Write  for  Pamphlet  "  E." 

APPERT  GLASS  CO.,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
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Six 
Million 
Quarts 


OF 


Delicious 
Desserts 

Ice- 


cream 

were  made  in  the 
past  year  with 

Junket 
Tablets 

If  you  have  never  tried  Junket,  do  so 
now.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
delicious,  smooth,  and  velvety  desserts 
that  mortal  ever  tasted.  Send  your 
grocer's  address  and  your  own,  and  we 
mail  you,  free,  enough  tablets  to 
make  two  quarts ;  or  send  addresses  of 
five  friends  and  your  grocer's,  and  we 
mail  the  samples  and  the  charming 
booklet,  "  Dainty  Junkets/'  FREE. 


Chr*    Hansen's    Laboratory, 

Box  J2J2  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Dr.  H.  T.  Henry,  of  Philadelphia, 
gives  the  following  excellent  though 
brief  translation  of  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Leo's,  widely  quoted  poem  on  frugal  liv- 
ing:— 

Seek   neatness   first.     Although   the   board   be 

spare, 
Be  every  dish  and  napkin  bright  and  fair  ; 
And  be  thy  vintage  purest  of  the  pure, 
To  warnTthe  heart  and  prove  a  pleasant  lure 
That  shall  both  friends  and  wholesome   mirth 

insure. 
Be  frugal  here,  however;  nor  decline 
To  put  a  frequent  water  to  your  wine. 
Select  for  home-made  bread  the  choicest  wheat, 
And  have  in  plenty  all  the  goodly  meat 
Of  fowl  and  lamb  and  ox  (but  first  be  sure 
They're  tender  1 ) ;  nor  with  plenteous  garniture 
Of  spice  and  pickle  play  the  epicure ! 
Next  have  the  beakers  foaming  to  the  brim 
With  milk  no  thrifty  maid  hath  dared  to  skim. 
No  draught  than  this   more   wholesome   shall 

assuage 
The  thirst  of  childhood  or  declining  age. 
Let  golden  honey  be  thy  daintier  fare  ; 
Of  Hybla's  nectar  take  a  scantier  share ; 
Be  thy  fresh  eggs  the  talk  of  all  the  town, — 
Hard  boiled  or  soft,  or  fried  to  savory  brown, 
Or  poached,  or  dropped,  or  sipped  raw  from  the 

shell, 
Or  done  in  ways  too  numerous  to  tell.  .  .  . 
Add  herbs  and  salad  to  the  feast. 
Bring     forth    the    clustered    fruitage    of    the 

vine.  .  .  . 
And  last,  delicious  fragrance  of  the  East ! 
With  cups  of  steaming  Mocha  close  the  feast; 
But  taste  the  amber  with  a  lingering  lip, — 
No  hasty  draught ! — 'twas  made  for  gods  to  sip  ! 
Now,  if  you  diet  thus,  why,  I'll  engage, 
You've  found  the  secret  of  a  green  old  age. 


Grape  Juice  Sponge 
Soften  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  dissolve 
by  setting  the  dish  in  hot  water.  Dis- 
solve three-fourths  (scant)  a  cup  of  sugar 
in  one  cup  of  grape  juice  and  the  juice  of 
a  lemon.  Add  the  gelatine.  Strain,  and 
set  the  dish  into  ice-water.  Stir  until  the 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  then  beat  in, 
gradually,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten 
dry,  and  beat  until  the  whole  is  very 
light,  and  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape. 
Pile  lightly  in  a  glass  dish  or  turn  into  a 
mould.  Serve  thoroughly  chilled  with 
whipped  cream,  sweetened  a  little  be- 
fore whipping. 
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j  Ancient 
Kitchen  Tools 

are  all  right  for  a  museum.  They 
have  no  place  in  the  modern  kitchen. 
It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
harvest  with  a  hand  plow  as  good 
cooking  from  poor  kitchen  tools. 
We  have  a  full  supply  of 

Up=to=Date 
Kitchen  Appliances. 

They  save  Time,  Money,  Labor,  each 
one  saving  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
Utensil.  Call  and  look  over  our 
Stock.  Inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 
Address 

LEWIS  &  CONQER, 

130-132  West  42nd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


would  certainly  be  convenient.  With  it  you 
could  reach  all  interior  parts  of  water  bot- 
tles, decanters,  vases,  oil  cruets,  nurs  = 
ing  bottles,  lamps,  chimneys,  etc. 

The  Universal  Bottle  Cleaner 

does  just  that.  It's  like  an  artificial  finger 
that  reaches  the  remotest  corner  and  pol- 
ishes the  cut  glass  till  it  sparkles. 

IT  GETS  INSIDE 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress   for  25 


Ask  your  grocer 
or  hardware  dealer  for 
it,  and,  if  he  does  not 
keep  it,  send  us,  before 
June  1,  his  card  or  bill- 
head with  25  cents  for  the  Uni- 
versal Bottle  Cleaner,  and  we 
will  send  you  for  your  trouble 
the  Bottle  Cleaner  and  a  free  copy  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  latest  Peerless  Cook  Book,  con- 
taining over  650  recipes,  including  ioo  of  the 
latest  and  best  chafing-dish  recipes. 

IDEAL  SPECIALTY  CO.,  22  Berkeley  Street, 
READING,  MASS. 


•lw 


Records  Broken 
Time  and  Quality 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  mak- 
ing good  ice  cream  quickly. 

The  first  is  a  White  Mountain 
FREEZER.    Second  is  to  know  how. 

Your  dealer  will  sell  you  the  freezer. 

We  will  send  you  free  the  book 
that  tells  how. 

Ordinary  freezers  are  seldom  used 
because  they  make  hard,  disagree- 
able work,  which  becomes  an  easy, 
economical  task  with  the 

Triple  Motion 

White 
Mountain 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 

The  freezer  with  a  character  and  repu- 
tation to  sustain;  the  standard  freezer 
of  the  world. 

Write  at  ■■  |^  p  p  copy  of  the 
once  for  a    ■      F%  EL  b    revised  book. 

"FROZEN  DAINTIES" 

Contains  trustworthy  recipes  for  the 
best  frozen  desserts  of  all  kinds  and 
tells  how  to  make  them  with  least  labor. 
The  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  FREEZER  CO. 
Dept.  G,   Nashua,  N.  H. 
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1  THE  WHITE  WINGS  I 

@  Are  Street  Cleaners.  ® 

I  MURRAY'S  1 

I  Charcoal! 

STABLETSS 


•     ========= 

®         Are  Stomach  Cleaners. 
& 

\\  ith  the  debris  removed,  the 
Stomach    has    a    fair    chance 
under    normal    conditions    to 
do  Nature's  work. 
a 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


It's  Nature's  Way." 

All  Druggists  and 


§    A.  J.  DITMAN,    | 

S     2    Barclay  Street,   NEW   YORK    N.Y.      ^ 
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Obesity 

L.  M.  Hunt,  writing  in  the  Medicus, 
says :  — 

i.  Reduce  fat  by  improving  the  gen- 
eral health,  exercise  the  muscular  tissues 
of  the  body  rather  than  change  to  a  radi- 
cal diet. 

2.  Strengthen  the  muscular  tissues  by 
increasing  the  nitrogenous  foods. 

3.  Keep  the  blood  in  good  normal 
condition  by  cutting  from  the  diet  all 
sweets,  severe  acids,  bulk  foods,  wines, 
alcoholic  and  malt  liquors. 

4.  Use  sufficient  pure  cool  water  to 
give  free  action  to  the  skin  and  kidneys. 

5.  Eat  sufficient  food,  but  only  twice 
a  day. 

Do  not  nibble  between  meals. 

The  mode  of  life  and  dietary  of  the 
average  well-to-do  person,  especially  as 
he  nears  middle  age,  undoubtedly  tends 
to  foster  an  accumulation  of  fat. 

The  skin  frequently  loses  its  brilliancy 
and  life,  and  becomes  reddened  by  the 
congestion  of  small  veins,  especially  over 
the  face.  The  brain  power,  like  the  rest 
of  the  body,  is  a  little  slow  and  dilatory 
in  action.  The  will-power  necessary  to 
reduce  this  mass  of  flesh  is  frequently 
lacking. 

The  thin  person  is  nervous,  wiry,  con- 
stantly on  the  go,  and  will  consume,  burn, 
and  use  twice  as  much  food  sometimes 
as  the  ordinary  individual,  and  still  be 
thin. 

One  point  to  be  remembered,  in  every 
line  of  feeding,  is  that  the  digestive  or- 
gans must  be  kept  in  perfectly  healthy 
condition. 


Iced  Cocoa  (for  Teas,  etc.) 
Mix  half  a  cup,  each,  of  cocoa  and 
sugar.  Add  a  piece  of  cinnamon  bark 
and  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Stir,  until 
the  boiling-point  is  reached.  Let  boil 
five  minutes,  then  set  aside  on  ice  to  be- 
come thoroughly  chilled.  When  ready 
to  serve,  remove  the  cinnamon,  add  one 
pint  of  rich  cold  milk,  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  or  more  of  vanilla.  A  pint  of  soda 
water  may  take  the  place  of  the  milk. 
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Adds  Light 
aoid  Life  to 
Linen  and  aJi 

wash  fabrics   arid 


Makes    Shirts,    Collars,    Cuffs, 
Shirt    Waists,    Skirts,    Dresses, 
Table  Linen,  and  Lace  Curtains 
look  like  NEW. 
No  other  Starch  will  produce  such  perfect  results. 


ELECTRIC  LUSTRE  STARCH  is  al- 
ways sold  in  BLVE  packages.  Price  10c. 
^    Be  svire  yovi  get  tKe  Genuine.    V 


For  Sale  by  all  Grocers. 
#}TSave  the  fronts  of  your  Electric  Lustre  Starch 
packages.     Send  four  fronts  to  us,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  Dainty  Pear  Wood  Thermometer  free. 

ELECTRIC     LUSTRE    STARCH    CO. 

26  Central  Street,  Bostorv,   Ma.ss. 


Sawyer's 


Sold  in 
Sprinkling 
Top  Bottles. 


CRYSTAL 
BLUE 

Gives  a 
beautiful  tint 
to  linens, 
laces,  and  re- 
stores the 
color  to  goods 
that  are  worn 
and  faded. 

Be  sure 
that  you 
get 

SAWYERS 

*5  YEARS  1   IE  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE. 


DO  NOT  WORRY! 

You  can  always  have  a( 
good  dessert  if  you 
use  JELL=0  —  and  it 

only  takes  two  minutes 
to  make  it.  The  pack- 
age contains  everything  —  purest  gelatine, 
sweetening  and  flavoring.  Simply  add  boiling 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It's  perfection.  No 
trouble,  less  expense.  Try  it  to-day.  Flavors  : 
Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry  and  Raspberry. 

No  dessert  more  attractive. 
At  grocers' every  where.  lOcts.  No  additional  expense. 


Prepared  byTni  Genesee  Pure  Food  Co,  LeRoy,NX. 


HANDY  FRENCH 
FRY    SLICER 


ever 

manufact 
ured 


expensive 
machine 


French  Fry  Potatoe*  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
family  table  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
properly  slicing  them,  and  this  utensil  is  de- 
signed to  remove  that  difficulty.  Its  product, 
being  of  perfectly  uniform  size,  cooks  evenly, 
and  is  very  attractive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  send  us  his 
name  or  30  cents  for  one,  postpaid. 


HANDY    THINGS    COMPANY 

%%  to  3a  Rowi  Street,  LUDINGTON,  MICH. 
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THE    MAXIMUM 

of  food-keeping  qualities  with  the 
minimum  of  ice-consuming  qualities  is 
the  true  story  in  brief  that  for  more 
than  fifty  years  has  made  and  kept 

Eddy 

Refrigerators 

the  standard  of  excellence.  Much  you 
ought  to  know  about  Refrigerators 
before  buying  is  found  in  the  E-ddy 
Catalogue ;  sent  free. 

D.  EDDY  &  SONS 

BOSTON  Manufacturers 


FOR  WEDDING  GIFTS 

fHQQR  P  Wallonn,,  Silver-plated  ware  is  un- 
100  J  Ai  lldllUUU  usually  desirable  because 
a  vvv   mj    iiuiAuvv        Qf   itg  peeuliar  richness 

and  beauty  of  design  and  finish.  No  other  plated  ware  com- 
pares with  it,  and  it  is  superior  to  much  solid  silver  In 
appearance  and  quality.  "We  will  send  our  finely  illustrated 
book  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  "  How  to  Set  the  Table,"  free  for  10c. 
postage.    Address  Department  W. 

R.Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

The  "  R.  W,  <5r»  S  "  Stamp  on  Solid  Silver  is  a  guarantee 
of  excellence. 


American   Nurses 

Dr.  Lorenz  was  asked  if  a  woman 
could  learn  to  do  his  operations. 

The  professor  shook  his  head  without 
a  suspicion  of  regret  in  his  expression. 

"  She  could  not,"  he  said  positively 
and  decidedly.  "  The  first-  requisite 
to  perform  what  is  called  these  blood- 
less operations  is  strength, —  a  man's 
strength.  One  does  not  want  to  see 
that   in    a  woman. 

"  A  woman  may  be  a  diagnostician,  a 
general  practitioner,  but  never  could  she 
be  a  surgeon.  To  be  a  surgeon  requires 
all  the  qualities  she  should  not  have." 

"  What  should  she  be  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  nurse  !  "  cried  the  doctor. 

11  Let  me  right  here  congratulate  the 
American  nation.  Never  till  I  came  to 
this  country  have  I  known  what  a  woman 
could  be  in  the  way  of  a  nurse. 

"  In  Austria  they  are  women  of  any 
class,  of  any  sort.  They  are  women  of 
little  education.  Here  in  America  they 
are  ladies, —  ladies  !  Never  have  I  been 
so  amazed.  They  are  in  aprons  and 
caps  ;  but  they  are  educated,  they  are  re- 
fined, they  are  charming.  Never  have  I 
seen  such  a  thing, —  never  ! 

"You  are  so  far  ahead  of  us  in  this 
that  I  am  lost  in  wonderment.  You  see 
how  I  appreciate  what  women  may  do, 
but  say  to  them  not  to  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  my  profession."  —  American 
Journal  of  Nursing. 


ARLINGTON 

is  all  you  have  to  say 
when  you  buy  entire- 
wheat  Meal  or  Flour. 
Every  grocer  knows  it  is 
THE"  BEST.  Soldin5lb. 
sealed-at-the-mill  cartons. 
Half  bbl.  and  bbls.  Send 
for  Booklet  of  Receipts 
for  making:  Perfect  Bread 
Fowle'a  Arlington  Mills, 
Arlington,  Mass. 


Strawberry    Hullers 

NO  SOILED  FINGERS 
NO  CRUSHED  BERRIES 
BRASS  NICKELLED  BY  MAIL,  10c. 

Agents  Wanted 

F.  A.  Walker  &  Co.,  8  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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COOKING  SCIENCE 


EVERYTHING  oper- 
ates by  law,  whether 
men,  nations  or  things.  And 
when  you  come  to  seek  the 
reason  for  the 

Superb  Baking  Qualities 
of  the  famous 


Magee  ^Ranges 


you  will  find  that  same  old 
law  of  causation  in  operation. 
Magee  Ranges  do  the  best  cook- 
ing, easiest,  quickest  and  with 
the  least  coal  consumption  be- 
cause they  are  built  scientifi- 
cally. For  over  50  years  they 
have  been  reducing  cooking  to 
the  science  of  absolute  ease. 
That's  why  all  best  cooks  pre- 
fer Magee  Ranges. 


;W^#fcQ* 


YEARS 

THE 

LEADER 


-E>  Cj 


t 


Any  dealer  vjho  values  your  trade  will  sell  you  the 
Magee  Ranges  and  Heaters.  Ask  for  circular.  It's 
fully  illustrated  and  free. 


50 


Yeats  the 
Leaders* 


MAGEE  FURNACE  COMPANY, 
Makers  of  Magee  Heaters  and  Ranges, 

32-38  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


'Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition." 


The  hardest  part  of  the  work  of  cherry  preserving, 

removing  the  stones,  can  be  done 
easily  and  quickly  with  the 

Enterprise 

Cherry 
Stoner 

Clean,  handy,  and  simple  in 
construction.  Easily  adjusted 
for  large  or  small  cherries. 

By  a  turn  of  the  crank  the  stones  are  removed,  with  the  least  cutting  of  the 
fruit,  and  absolutely  no  waste.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
"Enterprise."    Send  4  cents  for  "Enterprising  Housekeeper" — 200  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE   MFG.  CO.  OF  PA.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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as  well  as  for  taste  and  flavor— a  valu 
able  nutrient,  as  well  as  a  delicious 
drink— such  is 

HOOTON'S 
Coco&. 

Absolutely  pure,  nourishing,  satisfying. 
Sample  free  for  grocer's  name,  or  full 
10c  can  for  8  cents  in  stamps    and  grocer's   name. 
H00T0N  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


ightnino 
FTeezer 


LIGHTNING 

GEM 

BLIZZARD 


Only  the  best 

freezers  made 
have  electric  welded  iron  hoops , 
guaranteed  not  to  fall  off;  and 
drawn  steel  can  bottoms  that 
will  not  leak,  break  or  fall  out. 

Booklet  of  Frozen  Desserts  by  Mrs.  Rorer— FREE 

NORTH  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OUR  STORE 

is  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  the  leading  store 
of  its  kind.  All  goods  we  sell 
we  guarantee  to  be  of  the 
best. 

We  make  a  specialty  of 
goods  used  and  recommend- 
ed by  Cooking  Schools.  If 
you  want  novelties  for  cook- 
ing consult  our  catalogues. 

Moulds, 
Vegetable  CutteiS, 

in  all  sorts  of  sizes  and 
shapes  and  all  kinds  of  uten- 
sils to  use  fcr  plain  or  fancy 
cooking. 

An  immense  viriety  of  im- 
ported and  done^tic  novel- 
ties. 

F.  A.  Walker  &  Co., 

83-85  Cornhill,      Boston,  mass. 

Catalogue  by  Mail,  10c. 
Scolly  Sq.  Subway  Station. 


Boston  &  Albany  Improvements 
Since  the  New  York  Central  people 
took  over  the  management  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  they  have  made  few 
radical  changes,  in  deference  to  the  con- 
servatism of  New  England  customs, 
but  have  gradually,  yet  steadily,  insti- 
tuted constant  improvements  all  along 
the  line. 

In  line  with  the  progressive  policy 
twenty-five  new  cars  have  just  been 
received  for  use  on  the  Boston  & 
Albany.  This  is  additional  evidence 
of  the  progressive,  broad-gauge  busi- 
ness policy  of  the  Boston  &  Albany, 
under  the  New  York  Central  manage- 
ment. In  giving  comfort  to  travellers, 
the  Boston  &  Albany  stands  deservedly 
prominent,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory 
for  the  traveller  to  feel  that  he  is  on 
one  of  the  finest  road-beds  in  America 
when  in  a  Boston  &  Albany  train.  Not 
only  does  this  mean  ease  and  comfort, 
but  a  feeling  of  security  for  the  timid 
traveller.  The  New  York  Central  has 
conducted  the  road  in  a  manner  that 
evidences  a  sincere  desire  to  retain  all 
the  excellent  features  of  the  old-time 
management,  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  to  it  the  improvements  and  enter- 
prise that  have  made  the  New  York 
Central  system  of  railways  universally 
accepted  as  among  the  best  in  the 
world. 


These  trade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package. 


GLUTE 

SPECIAL   D 
K.  C.WHOL 

Unlike   all 

For  b 
Farwcll  &  Rhines 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 

IC    FLOUR. 
AT  FLOUR. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 

own.N.Y.,U.S.A. 


THE    OLD    RELIABLE 

DIXON'S 


Carburet  of 
Iron" 


Stove  Polish. 

Never  tornb  Red  ok   Rusts  tooe  STeymt. 
Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  -  -  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


When  you  writ*  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 
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Kitchen  Utensils 

HAVING  THIS 

TRADEMARK 


BURNED  IN  THE 


ARE  SAFE 


NO  POISON 

Has  ever  been  found 
in  the  enamel  of 

Agate  Nickel=Steel  Ware 


The    Blue    Label    proves    it.      Sold    by  leading 

House-furnishing  and  Department  Stores  everywhere. 

If  substitutes  are  offered  write  us.     Send  for  Booklet. 

LALANCE  &  GBOSJEAN  MFG.  CO. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Kitchen  Utensils 

HAVING  THIS 

TRADE  MARK 


BURNED  IN  THE. 

ENAMEL 

ARE  SAFE 


Old  Orist  Mill 

** b*tgWheat  Coffee 


=M£k, — 
^5S 


EXTRACT 

OF   THE 


mTAFfFUFE? 

=A5KYOUR  GROCER-HE  SELLS  IT. 


I 


I 


Makes    a    success    of   any   Soup, 
Sauce,  or  Salad  Dressing,  .    .    . 

McILHENNY'S 
TABASCO. 

The  perfection  of  flavor,  the 
epitome  of  strength.  Avoid 
cheap  substitutes,  and  use  only 
the  original  Mcllhenny's,  made 
at  New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 
Booklet  containing  recipes  on 
request. 

E.  McIlhenny'i  Son, 
New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 
Boston   Office,   42   Central   Street. 


Jaj;      ------  -     -  -     -  -    -. 


A  TURKISH  TOWEL,  1 
A  BASIN  OF  WATER,  1 


AND    A    BOX    OF 


DITMAN'S 
SEA  SALT 


Produce  all  the 
Healthful  effects  of 
A  S  E AS  ON  AT 
THE      SHORE 

AsK  your  physician 

"Sea  Salt  is  the  coin  that  buys  Health." 

All  Druggists.    For  circulars  address 

A.  J.   DITHAN, 

2  Barclay  Street,       NEW  YOBK,  N.Y. 


1 


m 
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BUTCHER'S 

Boston  Polish 

Is  the  beat  finish  made  for 
FLOORS,  Interior  Wood- 
work, and  Furniture. 

Not  brittle.  Will  neither 
scratch  nor  deface  like  shel- 
lac or  varnish.  Is  not  soft  and 
sticky  like  beeswax.  Per- 
fectly transparent,  preserv- 
ing the  natural  color  and 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Without 
doubt  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 

For  sale  by  dealers  in  Painters?  Supplies. 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  telling  of  the  many 

advantages  of  BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

The  Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUY  THE  CELEBRATED 

CHAMBBRLIN 
I  STEAM  COOKER 

Cook*  Everything:. 

Used  on  a  gas,  coal,  or  oil  stove,  it  will 
cook  a  big  dinner  with  .but  flame  enough 
to  keep  a  quarts  water  boiling.  It  will 
do  the  every-day  cooking  with  least  pos- 
sible trouble  and  gives  out  no  odor.  Un- 
surpassed as  a  Fruit  Canner,  for  which 
directions  go  with  each  Cooker,  and  it  is 
used  extensively  as  a  Sterilizer. 
The  best  in  the  world.  Send  for  circular 

S.  W.  Chamberlin    Co. 

Office  and  Manufactory,  as  Union  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


How  to  Buy 

SILVER 


This  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  just 
issued  by  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  and  a  copy 
should  be  of  value  to 
every  housekeeper.  .  .  . 


FOR  FREE  COPY  ADDRESS 

GOO DELL     COMPANY 
Antrim,  N.H. 


Reassuring 

Mrs.  Hiram  Often.  You  may  stay  until 
your  week  is  up,  Bridget ;  but,  when  you 
go,  I  must  tell  you  I  won't  be  able  to 
write  you  a   letter  of   recommendation. 

Bridget.  Don't  let  yer  want  of  eddi- 
cation  imbarrass  ye,  madam.  Oi'll  write 
it  fur  ye,  an'  ye  can  make  yer  mark 
to  it. 


Freshen  up  inside  by  using  Murray's 
Charcoal  Tablets.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  a  box  of  Charcoal  Tablets 
is  a  sane  prescription  for  all  kinds  of 
stomach  upsets.  Your  druggist  keeps 
them.  A.  J.  Ditman,  2  Barclay  Street, 
New  York  N.Y. 


Baked  Cherry  Pudding 
Stone  one  pint  of  sour  cherries.  Make 
a  batter  of  two  cups  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  two  teaspoons  of  Congress 
Baking  Powder  sifted  with  the  flour,  t>ne 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  half  a  cup  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, one  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Slade's 
cloves.  Add  the  cherries  last,  and  bake 
in  a  buttered  mould  thirty  minutes.  Serve 
with  sauce  or  with  sweetened  cream. 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Usb. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes  10  pounds 
of  best  bread  in  three  minutes.  Sold 
subject  to  trial  and  approval.    Send 
/or  Booklet.     Agents  waDted. 
Scientific   Bread   Machine  Co. 

(Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.) 
52d  and   Media   Sts.,  Philadelphia 


Gee  Whizz  J  Oniy&HeE*- 

_  t\  i        terminator   m 

Insect  rowder  the  World . . . 

Kills  instantly  Bedbugs,  Cockroaches,  Ants, 
Lice,  Flees,  Potato-bugs,  and  all  other  insects. 
Not  a  bug  left  in  the  house  two  hours  after  it 
is  applied.  Large  package,  by  mail,  25  cents 
in  silver.  3  packages,  50  cents;  7  packages, 
$1.00.     Write  to-day  and  send  all  orders  to 

White  Mountain  Herb  Company 

Department  W. 

Agents  Wanted  Hay  field,  Minn. 
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EVERYBODY  KNOWS 


THAT  .  . 


FLEISCHMANN&GO.'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 


■* 


HAKES  THE 
BEST  BREAD 


Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  it  also 
makes  the  finest  FANCY  CAKE  of 
numerous  kinds* 

Send  postal  card  to  us  at  70  i  Washing- 
ton St.,  N.  Y.  City,  mention  Boston 
Cooking-School  Magazine,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  our  book  u  CHOICE 
RECIPES"  free  of  cost. 


S  T A  N  D ARD 

ROTARY    SHUTTLE 
Sewing    Machines 

Do  both  lock  and  chain  stitch  work. 

We  aim  to  make  the  finest  machines 

in  the  world.     We  employ  no  agents 

or  canvassers,  and  do  not  send  machines 

out  on  suspicion. 

We  rent,  repair,  and  sell  for  cash  or 

on  rental-purchase  plan. 
SPECIAL  NOTICE.     "Stitchwkll"    GlA    7C 
small  hand  machines  for  travellers      .     .   «P  ■  •  '  ** 
Write  for  circulars. 

STANDARD     SEWING     MACHINE    CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES, 

173  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Write  for  elegant  50-page  catalogue 
and  mention  this  magazine. 
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Nicelle  Olive  Oil  I 
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GRAND   PRIX 

Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  1900 

NEVER  FAILS  YOU 

For  Mayonnaise  or  French  Dressing  it  is  a 

perfect  oil. 

Waiter:   Man-Olas  or  Pim-Olas? 
Guest :     Both  1 1 1 


"White   Label" 
Products 

Are  recognized  as   leaders  by  all  competent 
judges. 

Highest  Award,  Paris  Exposition,  1900 


<j'  Seville  Packing  Company 

NEW  YORK 


HASKELL,     ADAMS     &     COMPANY 

Boston  Distributing  Agents^^^    jj> 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 
Printers 


ILLUSTRATORS   and 

PRINTERS  of 

FINE  HALF-TONES 

CATALOGUES 

BOOKS 

MEMORIALS 

PAMPHLETS 

LAW  and 

RAILROAD  WORK 

and 

OFFICE  STATIONERY 


No.  272   Congress  Street,  Boston 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  Thk  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazink. 
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*T*HE  housekeeper  must  learn  to  discriminate  between 
■*■  Ivory  Soap  and  others  that  are  made  to  look  like 
Ivory*  Each  of  them  lacks  some  quality  of  the  Ivory 
and  all  of  them  lack  the  perfect  purity*  Their  im- 
perfections  overbalance  any  slight   difference   in  price* 

Use  the  Ivory  Soap*  99/<oo  Per  Cent*  Pure. 


"When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  Thk  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 
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Boston  Cooking  School 

No.  372  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
DEMONSTRATION    LECTURES 

Wednesdays,  from    October  29    to  May  1,  at  10  A.M. 

TEN     LECTURES,    $4.00 
SINGLE    LECTURES,         50c. 

Lectures  for  Cooks,  Fridays,  at  7.45  P.M. 

SEASON    TICKETS    FOR     THE    EVENING     LECTURES,    WITH    RESERVED 
SEAT,  $3.00.      SINGLE  TICKET,  25c. 

Private  Classes  after  October  i. 


THE  SCHOOL  is  authority  on  Invalid  Cookery,  having  for  years  given 
instruction  on  that  subject  to  the  students  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
to  the  State  and  City  Hospitals  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States. 
Hospitals  desiring  lectures  on  Invalid  Cookery  for  nurses  and  doctors,  or  copies  of 
the  Nurses'  Course  on  Sick-room  Cookery,  should  make  application  to  the  School. 
Teachers  and  demonstrators  are  supplied. 


OUTLINE  OF  NORMAL  COURSE. 

.7-*-     ^^^ Applicants  for  this  course  must  have  a 
High  School  education  or  its  equivalent. 

Class  in  Session  from  January  until  July.     Tuition,  $125.00. 

Cookery  :    Theory    and    Practice.      Invalid    and    Individual.     Study    of  History, 
Composition,   and  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods. 

Cooking  applied  to   Public  School  Work.      Principles,  Methods,  and  History. 
Principles  of  Pedagogy. 
Chemistry  :   Theoretical  and  Applied. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene.     Dr.  V.  Tyrode,  Harvard  Medical  Schoo.. 
Bacteriology.     Dr.  F.  W.  White,  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Household  Sanitation. 

Laundry  Work  :   Theory  and  Demonstrations. 
Visits  to  Manufactories  of  Food  Supplies. 
Observation  in  Public  Schools. 
For  further  information  address 
The  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL,  372  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Bostow  Cooking  School  Magazine. 


ECONOMICAL 

HOUSEKEEPERS 

USE 

Walter  Baker's 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

Because    they    yield     the 
MOST   and   BEST    FOR 
THE  MONEY. 

They  can  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  uniform  results. 
You  don't  have  to  experiment 
with  them  to  find  out  what 
they  will  do. 

A  book  of  Choice  Recipes 
(80  pages),  sent  free,  will  tell 
you  how  to  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

WALTER  BAKER  &.  CO.  Ltd. 

Established  1780       DORCHESTER,   MASS. 
4-0  Highest Atuards  in  Europe  and  America 


TEADE-MAKK 


15  cents 

Half  Pound  Can. 


RUMFORD 

The  Wholesome 

Baking  Powder 


Every  can  contains  an  order  for  a  Practi- 
cal Cook  Book,  compiled  by  the  Principal 
of  the  Boston  Cooking  School. 


RAE'S 

LUCCA 
OLIVE 
OIL    <* 

appreciated  by 
connoisseurs 
for  its 

Delicate 
Flavor 

(No  rank  smell  nor  taste, 
so  frequent  in  some 
brands    of    Olive   Oil) 

Guaranteed    Pure 
Oil  of  Olives  only 

S.  RAE  &  CO. 

Leghorn,  Italy 

Established  1836 


MEN NEKS 


RATED 
TALCUM 


Powder 


DELICHTFULAFTERBATHINC,  A  LUXURY  AFTERSHAVINC 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Complexion. 

A  positive  relief  for  PKirKLTHE  AT.  rHAFIXC.nTi'lSrNCTJRN,  and  all  afBictiona 
of  the  ikin.  For  sore,  blistered  and  perspiring  feet  it  baa  no  equal.  Removes  all  odor 
of  perspiration.  Get  MENN'EN'S  f  i  i.e  oridna'),  a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps, 
than  worthless  substitutes,  but  there  ia  a  reason  for  it.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for 
25oente.    Avoid  harmful  imitations.     (Sample  free). 

GERHARD  MENKEN  CO.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


sTewins  Mennen's  Violet  Talcum  MS? 


vose 


have  been  established  more  than  SO  YEARS.     By 


our  system  of  payments  every  family  in  moderate  cir- 


l/ml^l  \J^J        cumstances  can  own  a  VOSE  piano.     We  take  old 
instruments  in  exchange,  and  deliver  the  new  piano 
in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  Catalogue  D  and  explanations. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  Street, 

Rnstnn     Mass.  t^\ 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


3  9999  06385  378  0 


$  p,  t  w*4irf> 
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